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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 


The  original  plan  of  this  book,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
4  University  Extension  Series/  was  to  sketch  in  outline 
the  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India.  In  the  present 
edition,  which  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken 
to  complete  the  narrative  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
our  territorial  possessions  up  to  1858,  when  the  Crown 
superseded  the  Company  in  the  direct  government  of 
India,  and  also  to  give,  in  a  final  chapter,  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  and  the  operation  of  that  system  of 
Protectorates  which  has  played  so  considerable  a  part 
in  the  empire's  constitution.  The  scope  and  range  of 
the  work  have  been  thus  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  material  acquisitions  of  territory  within  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  India  proper,  and  also  to  trace  the  political 
frontiers  that  circumscribe  those  adjacent  States  or 
outlying  tracts  which  we  have  undertaken  to  protect 
from  foreign  interference  or  aggression.  These  addi- 
tions to  the  first  edition  have  been  thought  to  justify 
a  change  in  the  book's  title,  which  is  now  The  Rise 
and  Expansion  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work,  however,  is  still  to 
present  a  connected  view  of  the  principal  events  and 
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transactions  which  led  to  the  empire's  Rise ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  later  stages  of  expansion  have  been  touched 
upon  much  more  lightly  than  the  earlier  stages,  which 
are  less  generally  known  and  understood.  Moreover, 
several  incidents  of  importance  (as,  for  example,  the 
famous  trial  of  Nuncomar)  have  been  omitted  or  barely 
mentioned,  because  they  seemed  to  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  course  of  the  political  development  of  our 
dominion,  and  because  a  detailed  account  of  them  can 
be  found  in  any  history  of  British  India. 

The  author  has  embodied  in  Chapter  iv  a  short 
extract  from  an  article  written  by  him  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  and  in  Chapter  xvm  some  pages  have  been 
introduced  from  a  contribution  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Review.  He  desires  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
the  Editors  of  those  Reviews  in  permitting  him  to 
do  so. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  narrative  of  the  acquisition  of  British  India 
forms  no  more  than  an  episode  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  nation.  It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that 
historians,  being  mainly  intent  upon  European  affairs, 
should  be  usually  satisfied  with  treating  the  foundation 
by  an  English  trading  company  of  a  great  Oriental 
empire  as  a  marvellous  and  almost  incomprehensible 
stroke  of  national  good  fortune.  To  those,  however, 
who  follow  carefully  the  course  and  connexion  of  events 
that  led  up  to  this  magnificent  result,  and  who  bear  in 
mind  that  foreign  commerce  is  the  life-blood  of  a  mari- 
time people,  that  for  two  centuries,  at  least,  the  whole 
policy  of  England  has  been  mainly  directed  towards 
the  increase  of  her  sea-power  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  foreign  commerce— insomuch  that,  as  Sir  H.  Parnell 
said,  almost  all  our  wars  during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  virtually  waged  on  behalf  of  that  commerce — the 
fact  that  India  has  been  the  great  prize  of  continuous 
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success  in  naval  war  and  trading  adventure  will  not 
appear  astonishing,  and  certainly  not  inexplicable. 
The  object  of  this  short  treatise  is  not  only  to  give 
a  concise  account  of  the  rise  of  British  dominion  in 
India,  but  also  to  explain  it  by  tracing  rapidly  the 
causes  and  convergent  influences  that  brought  about 
so  remarkable  a  conclusion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  Anglo-Indian 
history,  when  related  at  length,  is  tedious  and  confusing. 
This  is  partly  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  outlandish  names 
and  places ;  but  chiefly  to  its  essential  character.  The 
history,  like  the  annals  of  almost  all  Oriental  States,  is 
mainly  concerned,  up  to  very  recent  times,  with  military 
operations,  which  in  India  seldom  rise  above  the  level 
of  desultory  fighting,  and  with  that  class  of  politics  that 
consists  largely  of  revolts,  conspiracies,  dynastic  contests, 
and  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
among  rival  despots.  In  Asia  there  is  no  scope  for 
examining  the  growth  of  institutions  or  the  development 
of  civil  polity  or  the  forming  of  nations;  the  famous 
men  are  all  either  able  tyrants  (in  the  Greek  sense)  or 
successful  men  of  war ;  the  type  of  civilization  is  uniform 
and  stationary ;  the  spirit  of  nationality,  where  it  exists, 
is  in  its  most  elementary  stage ;  the  people  of  the  great 
kingdoms  known  to  history  are  an  immense  mixed 
multitude,  broken  up  into  tribal  or  religious  groups, 
and  united  under  one  leadership  by  force  or  accident. 
At  the  present  moment  every  great  country  in  Asia  is 
governed  by  an  alien  race  or  foreign  dynasty  that  has 
come  in  by  conquest;  there  is  no  general  identity  of 
language  or  of  religion  between  the  rulers  and  the  mass 
of  their  subjects ;  they  accordingly  accept  changes  of 
government  with  indifference ;  they  have  no  inveterate 
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antipathy  to  the  domination  of  foreigners.  The  Indian 
people  were,  from  the  beginning,  so  far  from  objecting 
to  the  English  dominion  in  India  that  they  co-operated 
willingly  in  promoting  it. 

Nevertheless  the  existing  relations  between  India  and 
England  constitute  a  political  situation  unprecedented 
in  the  world's  history.  The  two  countries  are  far  distant 
from  each  other,  in  different  continents;  they  present 
the  strongest  contrasts  of  race  and  religion.  There  is 
no  previous  example  of  the  acquisition  and  successful 
government  of  such  a  dependency,  so  immense  in  extent 
and  population,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  central 
power.  A  State  that  is  distinctly  superior  to  its 
neighbours  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government  has  often 
expanded  into  a  great  empire.  In  Europe  the  Romans 
once  united  under  an  extensive  dominion  and  still  wider 
ascendancy  a  number  of  subject  provinces,  client  king- 
doms, protected  allies,  races  and  tribes,  by  a  system  of 
conquest  and  an  administrative  organization  that  antici- 
pated in  many  salient  features  our  methods  of  governing 
India.  But  the  Roman  dominions  were  compact  and 
well  knit  together  by  solid  communications.  The 
Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
littoral,  and  their  capital,  whether  at  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople, held  a  central  and  commanding  position. 
Then  at  the  present  time  we  see  Russia  holding  down 
Northern  Europe  with  one  foot,  and  Central  Asia  with 
the  other.  She  is  the  first  power  that  has  succeeded  so 
completely  in  throwing  down  the  barriers  which  have 
hitherto  divided  the  East  from  the  West,  as  to  found 
a  colossal  dominion  in  the  heart  of  both  continents. 
But  with  the  Roman,  Russian,  and  all  other  historical 
empires  the  mass  of  their  territory  has  been  accumulated 
by  advancing  step  after  step  along  the  land  from  the 
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central  starting-point,  making  one  foothold  sure  before 
another  was  taken,  firmly  placing  one  arch  of  the  viaduct 
before  another  was  thrown  out,  allowing  no  interruption 
of  territorial  coherence  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. This  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
empire.  During  the  time  when  the  English  were 
establishing  their  predominance  in  India,  and  long 
afterwards,  England  was  separated  from  India  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea;  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans  lay  between.  The  government  of  the  English 
in  India  may  thus  be  said  to  present  an  unique  instance 
of  the  dominion  over  an  immense  alien  people  in 
a  distant  country  having  been  acquired  entirely  by 
gradual  expansion  from  a  base  on  the  sea. 

Of  the  political  changes  introduced  during  the  last 
150  years  by  the  overflow  of  Europe  into  Asia,  the 
acquisition  of  all  India  and  Burmah  by  the  English 
has  hitherto  been  incomparably  the  greatest ;  although 
the  steady  advance  of  Russia,  pushing  forward  her  steel 
wedges  into  the  central  regions,  is  fraught  with  no  less 
momentous  import  to  the  destinies  of  the  Continent. 
But  while  Russia  has  been  laboriously  following  the 
well-known  and  well-worn  routes  of  conquest  by  land 
through  the  central  steppes  of  Asia,  the  English  have 
reached  South  Asia  swiftly  and  securely  by  the  open 
water-ways.  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  whereas 
all  previous  conquests  of  India  have  been  made  from 
the  mountains  southward  to  the  sea,  the  English  have 
acquired  their  dominion  by  an  expansion  from  the  sea 
northward  to  the  mountains.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  that  this  very  remarkable  exploit  could  only 
have  been  performed  by  virtue  of  great  naval  strength 
and  superiority. 
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In  the  following  pages  some  attempt  is  made  to 
sketch  the  preliminary  events  and  predisposing  con- 
ditions that  attracted  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
into  the  field  of  competition  for  predominance  in  India, 
and  to  explain  the  combination  of  direct  effort  and 
favourable  circumstances  to  which  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  owed  her  success. 


CHAPTER  I 


EARLY  COMPETITION  FOR  INDIAN  COMMERCE 

Section  I.    Italy %  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

From  time  immemorial  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the 
rich  and  productive  countries  of  South-Eastern  Asia, 
particularly  with  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  has  been  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the 
world's  commerce.  It  has  been  the  object  of  fierce  and 
persistent  competition  by  sea  and  land  among  the  more 
enterprising  and  civilized  European  States,  of  a  contest 
that  increased  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  desire 
for  wealth ;  and  it  has  made  the  fortune  of  every  city  or 
nation  that  has  successively  obtained  the  largest  share 
of  it.  For  nearly  eighteen  centuries  \  from  the  days  of 
the  Ptolemies  almost  until  the  Portuguese  rounded  the 
African  Cape,  Alexandria  was  an  emporium  and  half- 
way station  of  the  sea-borne  trade.  The  Roman  em- 
perors, who  were  deeply  interested  in  developing  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt,  spared  no  pains  to  monopolize  the 
commercial  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  sent 
.  more  than  one  naval  expedition  against  the  south-west 
coast  of  Arabia  with  the  object  of  seizing  Aden  (then, 

1  Robertson,  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India. 
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as  now,  a  most  important  station)  and  of  wresting  the 
Indian  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  In  fact 
they  attempted,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  acquire  very 
much  the  same  position  in  those  waters  as  that  which 
the  English  have  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  after 
an  interval  of  sixteen  centuries.  Although  the  Roman 
navy  was  not  strong  enough  to  dislodge  the  Arabs,  yet 
the  direct  European  maritime  traffic  with  the  East  in 
the  time  of  the  Flavian  emperors  took  almost  exactly  the 
route  into  which,  after  some  wide  aberrations,  it  seems 
at  length  to  have  again  settled  down — the  route,  that  is, 
by  Egypt,  Suez,  and  Aden  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  ports  on  the  Western  coast  of  India.  The  jealousy 
that  was  excited  in  Rome  by  the  rich  and  enterprising 
merchants  of  Palmyra,  who  were  diverting  the  stream 
of  Eastern  traffic  into  an  overland  route  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates  to  Syria,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  reason  for  the  destruction  of  that  flourishing 
city.  In  this  manner  the  Roman  empire,  while  at  its 
zenith,  obtained  a  wider  command  over  the  main 
channels  of  Asiatic  trade  than  has  ever  been  since  held 
by  any  European  power  except  England  ;  and  England 
has  also  the  great  advantage  that  she  not  only  com- 
mands the  channels  but,  by  her  dominion  in  India, 
possesses  the  largest  source  of  this  mighty  commercial 
stream. 

The  outpouring  of  the  Arab  tribes  under  Mahomed's 
successors  upset  the  civilized  government  to  which  the 
routes  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  owed  their 
security.  When  the  conquests  of  Islam  had  overflowed 
Egypt  and  Syria,  Constantinople  became  for  a  time  the 
chief  storehouse  of  the  Levant,  and  the  main  current  of 
trade  with  India  and  China  took  the  line  across  Central 
Asia  to  the  Black  Sea,  avoiding  the  countries  recently 
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overrun  by  the  Mahomedans.  4  The  commerce  of 
„  Europe  centred  at  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  more  completely  than  it  has  ever  done 
since  in  any  one  city 1 the  Greek  navy  was  the  largest 
then  in  existence.  But  misrule,  fiscal  oppression,  and 
foreign  invasions,  ruined  the  Byzantine  empire.  As 
'  Constantinople  declined,  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  cities  of 
the  inland  sea  which  lay  beyond  the  desolating  range 
of  Asiatic  conquest,  rose  into  splendid  prominence.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  very  short-sighted  commercial  jealousy 
that  actuated  the  Venetians  when,  having  contracted 
to  convey  the  armies  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt,  they  insisted  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Constantinople,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Latins  in  1204.  The  blow  fatally  weakened  the  Greek 
power  in  the  East,  which  henceforward  opposed  less 
and  less  resistance  to  the  invading  Turkish  hordes. 
In  the  meantime  the  Italian  cities  had  become  the 
principal  agents  for  the  importation  into  Europe  of  the 
precious  commodities  of  Asia;  insomuch  that  in  the 
•  fifteenth  century  the  Venetians  appeared  literally  to 
4  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee/  for  they  were  not  far 
from  possessing  the  whole  of  this  enormously  profitable 
business. 

At  the  end  of  that  century  two  capital  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  world's  commerce  occurred  suddenly  and 
almost  simultaneously — the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  effect 
was  to  give  vast  extension  to  the  sea-borne  trade  with 
Asia,  to  turn  its  main  volume  into  new  channels  by 
opening  out  direct  communication  by  ships  between 
South  Asia  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic ; 
and  to  augment  very  greatly  the  supply  of  gold  and 
1  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  248. 
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silver  for  exchange  against  Asiatic  products.  The 
exploration  of  the  globe,  eastward  and  westward,  pro- 
duced navigation  on  a  grand  scale;  and  the  superior 
skill,  audacity,  and  capital  of  Europeans  have  ever 
since  secured  them  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
on  all  the  high  seas.  The  contest  among' the  nations 
of  Europe  for  superiority  in  this  new  field  of  enterprise 
soon  began  in  earnest.  When  the  Pope  Alexander  " 
Borgia  issued  his  Bull  dividing  the  whole  undiscovered 1 
non-Christian  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  he 
awarded  India  to  the  latter  power;  whereupon  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  been  pushing  their  dominion 
southward  along  the  West  African  coast  through- 
out the  fifteenth  century,  at  once  took  a  much  wider 
flight.  They  proceeded  with  ruthless  energy  to  estab-  * 
lish  their  fortified  settlements  on  the  Indian  coast, 
to  seize  points  of  vantage  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
to  beat  off  all  attempts  by  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns 
at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  to  resist  European 
predominance  in  those  waters.  It  may  be  thought 
fortunate  that  even  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  in  the 
height  of  his  glory,  failed  in  his  efforts  to  expel  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Indian  Ocean;  for  his  success 
might  have  been  disastrous  to  Eastern  Christendom. 
If  the  Turkish  Sultan,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  supreme  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  whose  fleets  swept  the  Mediterranean, 
could  have  kept  the  Indian  trade  to  its  ancient  and 
direct  course  through  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  wealth  that 
he  might  thus  have  secured  must  have  added  pro- 
digiously to  the  force  of  his  arms  by  sea  and  land. 
A  colossal  military  empire  upon  the  Bosphorus,  com- 
manding the  avenues  of  Asiatic  trade,  might  even  in 
our  own  days  overawe  half  Europe,  and  would  have 
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been  irresistible  three  hundred  years  ago.  Yet  Venice 
foresaw  so  clearly  that  the  diversion  of  trade  to  the 
ocean  route  would  be  her  death-blow,  that  she  vigor- 
ously, though  in  vain,  supported  the  Turkish  Sultan. 
When  the  Venetian  envoy  at  Lisbon  wrote  that  he 
had  seen  vessels  return  to  that  port  from  Asia  loaded 
with  Indian  goods,  his  government  became  aware 
that  the  most  important  branch  of  their  commerce  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off1.  By  the  end  of  the  six- 
1  teenth  century  that  inestimable  privilege,  the  chief 
control  of  Eastern  commerce  in  European  waters,  had 
passed  for  ever  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Italian  cities, 
whose  gradual  commercial  decay  from  that  epoch 
showed  plainly  where  lay  the  mainspring  of  their 
prosperity  and  political  expansion  2.  From  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  from  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople,  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  the 
rich  trade  of  India  with  Europe  was  now  transferred  to 
the  ocean-going  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  It  was 
cut  off  in  the  Indian  seas  and  almost  monopolized  for 
a  time  by  Portugal,  whose  sovereigns  improved  their 
opportunity  with  remarkable  activity,  sending  out  fleets 
to  range  over  the  whole  coast  of  South  Asia  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Ceylon.  Nevertheless  their  period  of 
triumphant  prosperity  was  short,  for  in  1580  all  the  X  v 
strength  and  soul  of  Portuguese  enterprise  were  crushed 
out  of  her  by  annexation  to  Spain.   The  Spaniards 

1  'Magnique  illi  proventus  qui  urbem  opulentam  reddidissent  toti 
pene  terrarum  orbi  rebus  Indicis  tradendis  civitatem  deficerent.  £0 
nuntio  patres  accepto  non  parvam  animi  aegritudinem  contraxerunt.' — 
Benbo,  Daru,  iii.  113. 

2  1  Par  la  d^couverte  du  cap  de  Bonne-Espe'rance,  et  celles  qu'on  fit 
quelque  temps  apres,  l'ltalie  ne  fut  plus  au  centre  du  monde  com- 
mercant ;  elle  fut,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  un  coin  de  l'univers,  et  elle  y 
est  encore.' — Montesquieu.  Esprit  des  /ots,  xxi.  cap.  xxi. 
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threw  away  their  opportunity ;  they  found  it  easier  to 
dig  up  the  precious  metals  in  America  than  to  make 
long  voyages  to  India ;  and  instead  of  using  their 
treasure  they  tried  to  hoard  it.  From  the  days  of  the 
Romans  up  to  our  own  time  the  Indian  trade  has 
drained  the  gold  and  silver  of  Europe ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  under  the  delusion",  so  long  prevalent  in  Europe, 
that  to  export  bullion  is  to  exhaust  a  country's  wealth  ; 
so  that  their  commerce  with  Asia  was  fatally  hampered 
by  strict  prohibitions  against  sending  the  precious 
metals  abroad.  This  false  mercantile  theory  must  have 
materially  retarded  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Europe ;  for  we  find  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
seventeenth  century  constantly  accused  of  impoverish- 
ing England  by  their  despatches  of  bullion.  It  was 
indeed  long  before  any  but  the  maritime  trading  classes, 
to  whom  the  needs  and  practice  of  distant  commerce 
brought  real  experience,  understood  that  the  precious 
metals,  no  less  than  quicksilver,  must  find  their  own 
natural  level,  or  must  fall  in  value. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  *~  * 
sea-borne  trade  of  Asia  with  Europe  had  passed  away 
from  the  Mediterranean  cities,  from  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople,  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  was 
being  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  maritime  populations 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  direct  water- 
way had  been  discovered;  commercial  competition  *-  " 
among  the  Western  nations  was  beginning;  and  the 
opening  of  sea  communication  established  new  points 
of  contact  between  Europe  and  Asia,  slowly  but  surely 
growing  into  a  close  connexion  that  has  affected  the 
subsequent  history  of  both  continents,  has  largely  in- 
fluenced the  politics  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  has 
determined  the  whole  destiny  of  India.   When  Queen 
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Elizabeth  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Dutch 
^  republic  (declared  in  1578)  and  thus  became  committed 
to  war  with  Spain,  the  united  naval  forces  of  England 
and  Holland  were  directed  against  the  Asiatic  settle- 
ments of  Portugal,  which  were  then,  as  has  been  said, 
under  the  Spanish  crown.  The  desperate  struggle  of 
the  United  Provinces  against  Philip  II  exposed  Spanish 
vessels  to  the  vindictive  hostility  of  the  Protestant  traders 
in  Eastern  waters  ;  and  the  great  victory  over  the 
Spanish  Armada  (1588)  gave  confidence  to  England.  In 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Queen  in  158Q  the  English 
merchants  ask  for  licence  and  encouragement  to  their 
project  of  pushing  forward  adventures  in  the  East 
Indies.  Such  a  trade,  they  say,  'would  by  degrees 
add  to  the  shipping,  seamen,  and  naval  force  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  increased  the 
Portuguese  fleets/  The_Span_iards^.however,  took  such 
grave  umbrage  at  the  preparations  made  in  England  to 
interfere  with  their  East  Indian  monopoly,  that  in  1599 
the  granting  of  a  Charter  to  the  English  Company 
was  postponed  for  eighteen  months  by  Elizabeth's 
Privy  Council,  who  were  at  the  moment  negotiating 
peace  with  Spain.  In  1600,  however,  upon  renewed 
solicitations  from  the  Adventurers  for  the  East  Indian 
voyage,  a  Charter  was  given,  for  fifteen  years,  by  the 
Crown  to  the  London  Company.  This  deed  of  incor- 
poration stands  as  a  historic  monument,  commemo- 
rating the  inception  of  a  great  enterprise ;  it  records 
the  origin  and  indicates  the  direction  of  that  great 
current  of  Asiatic  trade  whose  ever  rising  flow  during 
three  centuries  has  brought  wealth  and  power  to  the 
English  nation. 

At  this  period,  moreover,  the  common  right  of  all 
nations  to  trade  freely  and  peacefully  with  Asia,  though 
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it  was  asserted  by  the  Dutch  as  against  the  Spanish 
monopoly,  was  in  fact  no  more  recognized  than  a  com- 
mon international  right  to  cultivate  or  colonize.  Each  ^ 
country  was  striving  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  largest 
possible  share  of  this  profitable  commerce,  to  the  forcible 
exclusion  of  all  interlopers;  they  were  all  contending 
for  complete  and  masterful  possession ;  they  were  con- 
quering by  water  as  they  might  be  conquering  by  land, 
and  fiercely  attacking  any  intruder  upon  their  trading 
ground  as  if  he  were  an  invader  of  their  territory. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  v 
claimed  the  whole  right  of  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
as  part  of  their  sovereignty;  the  Indian  seas  were  their 
territorial  waters;  they  permitted  no  European  port 
except  their  own  to  exist  upon  the  Indian  seaboard. 
4  The  Indies/  they  declared,  '  East  and  West,  are  our 
house,  privately  possessed  by  us  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  enter  without 
our  permission ' ;  they  claimed  over  these  vast  regions 
the  same  sovereign  jurisdiction  that  we  now  affirm 
over  our  Indian  empire.  The  Spanish  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  told  our  ambassador  plainly 
4  that  in  coercions  and  punishments  to  restrain  access 
to  these  countries,  he  had  an  inclination  rather  to 
cruelty  than  to  clemency/  and  that  the  case  for  free 
trade  was  far  different  there  from  elsewhere,  because 
these  dominions  were  Spanish,  by  the  rule  of  nations. 
In  1605  the  Spaniards  threatened  with  the  severest 
penalties  any  Hollander  presuming  to  trade  in  the  East 
Indies;  but  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
provinces  was  carried  on  in  Asia  as  bitterly  as  in 
Europe,  and  largely  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the 
old  Portuguese  domination  on  the  Indian  seaboard. 
There  was  some  desperate  fighting  in  the  Malacca 
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Straits,  and  in  the  China  sea,  with  merciless  slaughter 
after  a  defeat  \  The  question  of  the  Eastern  trade  was 
the  most  difficult  and  obstinately  disputed  point  in  the 
negotiations  which  ended  with  the  recognition  by  Spain 
of  Holland's  independence.  The  Spanish  king  offered 
vin  1607  to  renounce  his  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
United  Provinces  if  the  Dutch  would  on  their  side 
abandon  their  navigation  to  the  East  Indies.  But  the 
Dutch  treated  this  as  the  most  valuable  property  of 
their  own  State ;  they  knew  the  Indian  commerce  to 
be  the  chief  stay  and  subsistence  of  naval  dominion 
in  either  country ;  they  saw  that  while  they  would  be 
ruined  by  resigning  it,  by  retaining  it  they  should  keep 
the  power  of  retaliating  in  Asia  upon  Spain  for  oppres- 
sion or  injuries  in  Europe.  They  insisted  so  firmly  on 
their  right  to  trade  freely  in  the  East  Indies  that  the 
Spaniards  at  last  gave  way  upon  the  point,  though  it 
was  never  openly  conceded. 

Section  II.  Holland >  England^  and  France. 

But  although  the  Dutch  asserted  trade  liberties 
against  Spain,  their  own  policy  was  to  establish  the 
strictest  monopoly.  Between  1597  and  1600  the  Dutch  t 
ships  had  first  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into 
Asiatic  waters,  where  they  were  very  fiercely  handled 
by  the  Spanish  forces  in  that  quarter.  In  1602  thev 
Universal  East  India  Company  had  been  founded  in 
Holland,  with  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  east  of  the 
Cape  and  west  of  the  Magellan  Straits,  with  a  great 
capital  subscribed  by  all  the  provinces,  with  full  power 
to  make  peace  and  war  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  levy  troops,  and  to  appoint  generals. 

1  '  A  Portuguese  ship  chased  ashore  and  all  the  company  drowned 
but  two  or  three.' — Records^  1607. 
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Strong  fleets  were  sent  out  with  orders  to  expel  the 
Spanish-Portuguese  from  the  Spice  Islands  and  the 
Indian  coasts,  to  found  settlements,  and  in  fact  to  annex 
the  trade  to  Holland  precisely  as  they  might  annex  an 
enemy's  province.  Injhe^beginning  these  proceedings 
were  taken  in  co-operation  with  foe  Englishr  who  now 
make  their  first  substantial  nppearancei  as  represented 
by  a  Company,  in  the  field  of  Asiatic  commerce.  But 
the  two  nations  soon  began  to  quarrel  in  Asia,  though 
in  Europe  they  preserved  amity,  and  in  161 1  the  London 
merchants  prayed  for  protection  and  redress,  represent- 
ing that  the  Hollanders  were  driving  them  out  of  all 
places  of  traffic  in  the  East  Indies.  When  a  joint 
Commission  was  appointed  to  settle  matters,  the  Dutch 
'challenged  the  sole  trade  in  spices,'  nor  could  any 
arrangement  be  mediated.  It  is  worth  noticing,  as 
showing  the  value  of  the  trade  even  at  that  early  time, 
that  in  1615  the  Dutch  are  reported  to  have  fifty-one  ships 
in  the  East  Indies,  with  a  stock  of  £900,000  sterling, 
and  £400,000  taken  up  at  interest.  The  English  Com- 
pany paid  £14,000  customs  in  1615  for  the  cargo  of  two 
ships,  and  in  1616  one  ship  alone  was  valued  at  better 
than  £140,000.  A  proposal  by  Holland  that  the  Dutch 
and  English  should  form  one  Joint  Stock  Company, 
divide  their  spheres  of  traffic,  and  combine  forces  in 
order  wholly  to  drive  Spain  out  of  the  East  Indies, 
was  rejected,  partly  because  James  I  still  leant  toward 
a  Spanish  alliance.  Thus  all  attempts  to  arrest  or 
adjust  the  earliest  disputes  of  England  and  Holland 
over  their  respective  limits  and  shares  in  such  an 
enormously  lucrative  trade  naturally  failed ;  indeed  they 
served  only  to  complicate  the  impending  quarrel. 

Upon  one  point  only  the  two  Protestant  nations  agreed 
cordially— in  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Spanish  and 
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Portuguese.  They  spared  no  pains  to  beat  off  and 
expel  from  the  coast  of  India  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
at  this  time  (1613-15)  in  very  bad  odour  with  the  Moghul 
government  for  having  seized  a  great  ship  in  which  the 
emperor's  mother  was  the  principal  shareholder.  The 
correspondence  of  the  English  Company  at  this  period 
is  filled  with  reports  of  fierce  battles  with  the  Portu- 
guese, in  one  of  which,  at  Surat,  for  example,  between 
400  and  500  '  Portugals '  were  slain,  burnt,  and  drowned. 
This  rather  sanguinary  business  is  mentioned  in  an 
ordinary  letter  which  goes  on  without  change  of  tone  to 
give  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  colours  of  cloths 
that  will  not  keep  fast  in  an  Indian  climate.  By  1615 
the  trade  of  Portugal  had,  we  are  told,  infinitely  de- 
cayed ;  and  the  Spanish  government  showed  very  little 
concern  at  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  that  kingdom. 
In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  Republic  looked  upon 
its  East  India  trade  as  'a  high  point  of  state/  and 
assisted  the  Company  with  great  sums  of  money.  But 
the  substitution  of  Dutchmen  for  Portuguese  as  our 
rivals  in  this  part  of  the  world  was  by  no  means  an 
advantage  to  us.  Their  estrangement  from  England, 
originally  caused  by  the  wavering  policy  of  the  first  two 
Stuarts,  who  leaned  first  toward  Spain  and  afterwards 
toward  France,  was  undoubtedly  fostered  by  growing 
commercial  jealousies.  Thenceforward,  throughout  the 
^  seventeenth  century,  the  annals  of  our  East  Indian  y 
affairs  record  a  continuous  persevering  contest  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  for  advantage  in  the  Indian 
trade,  and  for  possession  of  the  settlements  that  were 
necessary  to  its  existence.  The  Dutch  had  gradually 
annexed  most  of  the  principal  Portuguese  settlements ; 
they  asserted  paramount  European  power  in  all  those 
seas  and  islands;  so  that  they  constantly  came  into  sharp 
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collision  with  the  English,  who  were  still  weak  in  those 
regions,  and  whose  merchant  adventurers  were  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  vacillating  and  unpopular  government  of 
James  I  and  his  son  Charles. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  term  1  East  Indies/ 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  those  days,  comprised 
not  only  India  proper,  but  also  the  countries  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
Java,  Siam,  and  all  the  Spice  Islands  further  eastward 
in  the  Java  and  Chinese  seas,  such  as  the  Celebes  and 
the  Moluccas.  With  China  and  Japan  also  a  very, 
active  commercial  intercourse  had  been  established  by 
the  English  Company;  'something  under  cent,  per 
cent.'  being  reckoned  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  on 
sales.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
traffic  with  the  Spice  Islands  was  by  far  the  most 
important  and  profitable 1 ;  and  from  this  branch  of  the 
general  East  India  trade  the  Dutch  were  determined  » 
to  exclude  us;  for  indeed  upon  this  commerce  thei 
prosperity  of  their  State  and  people  largely  depended.| 
They  did  in  fact  so  thwart  and  embarrass  the  operations 
of  the  English  Company  in  the  waters  of  Eastern  Asia, 
beyond  the  Malacca  Straits,  that  the  English  gradually 
withdrew  from  many  of  their  stations  in  that  region, 
and  shifted  their  trade  more  and  more,  as  time  went\[ 
on,  towards  the  coasts  of  India  and  the  countries 
adjacent.  From  this  tendency  of  the  English  to  con- 
centrate their  business  upon  the  ports  and  factories  of 
the  Indian  mainland,  and  to  cultivate  relations  with  the 
Moghul  empire,  we  may  deduce  some  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  much  importance  in  regard  to  the  course 
and  character  of  their  subsequent  expansion. 

1  Profits  of  an  English  ship's  voyage  to  the  Clove  islands  in  1606— 
234  per  cent,  on  the  original  sum  subscribed. — Brace's  Annals  of  the 
East  India  Company. 
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In  this  manner  began  the  contest  for  valuable  markets 
that  gave  so  strong  an  impulse,  at  this  period,  to  the 
system  of  chartered  companies ;  for  the  early  traders  in 
Asiatic  waters  had  to  fight  their  own  way  and  hold  their 
vOwn  ground ;  they  could  expect  little  or  no  help  in  Asia 
from  their  own  governments,  and  nothing  but  merciless 
hostility  from  their  European  rivals.  Trade  was  more  y 
valuable,  to  the  maritime  folk,  than  territory,  and 
commerce  than  conquest.  But  traffic  with  distant  lands 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  taking  up  stations  and 
arming  ships ;  since  the  understanding  among  European 
nations  was  that  regular  diplomatic  relations  did  not 
practically  extend  beyond  certain  well-known  lines  of 
longitude.   According  to  a  treaty  made  between  France 

/  and  Spain  in  1598,  in  the  regions  westward  of  the 
Canary  Islands  1  tout  serait  k  la  force ' ;  and  although 
Spain  and  Portugal  claimed  immense  jurisdictions, 
political  and  ecclesiastic,  in  the  East,  yet  these  were  of 
a  nature  too  impalpable  and  fluctuating  to  be  distinctly 

^acknowledged  by  international  law.  The  Chartered  t 
Companies  therefore  represented  a  device,  invented  to 
suit  these  conditions  of  existence,  for  extending  com- 
merce and  for  securing  it  by  territorial  appropriations, 
without  directly  pledging  a  government  to  answer  for 
the  acts  of  its  subjects.  The  Charter  expressed  the 
delegation  of  certain  sovereign  powers  for  distinct 
purposes ;  it  amounted  from  one  point  of  view  to  a 
licence  for  private  war;  and  the  system  has  since  had 
a  long,  eventful,  and  curious  history,  which  has  as  yet 
by  no  means  ended. 

The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  this  system,  under 
which  the  foundations  of  our  Indian  empire  were  laid, 
was  something  very  different  from  the  kind  of  scram- 
bling haphazard  adventure  to  which  the  establishment 
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of  that  empire  is  by  common  imagination  so  often 
ascribed.  On  the  contrary,  it  provided,  in  the  hands  of 
a  free  and  wealthy  people,  a  very  powerful  instrument 
of  colonial  and  commercial  expansion.  The  prize  in 
dispute  was  a  share,  or  if  possible  the  monopoly,  of  the 
commerce  between  western  Europe  and  all  the  ports 
of  Asia  from  the  Red  Sea  to  China  and  Japan.  The 
early  records  of  the  East  India  Company  show  that 
along  the  whole  accessible  coast  line  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  and  among  the  islands,  at  every  point  where 
trading  could  be  done— on  the  Arabian  seaboard,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the  western  side  of  India  to 
north-eastern  China — the  European  nations  were  now 
contending  vigorously  for  commercial  profits  and  privi- 
leges. The  value  of  the  prize  for  which  they  were 
competing  was  even  then  perfectly  well  known;  and 
subsequent  history  has  proved  that  the  wealth,  liberties, 
and  political  predominance  at  home  of  the  contending 
nations  depended  considerably  on  their  failure  or 
success.  It  was  the  foreign  imports  that  brought  the 
revenue  which  maintained  the  great  fleets  and  armies 
of  Spain ;  it  was  maritime  trade  that  fed  the  stubborn 
power  of  resistance  displayed  by  the  Dutch  Republic ; 
and  the  greatness  of  England  has  been  manifestly 
founded  upon  her  world-ranging  commerce.  By  far 
the  most  important  branch  of  sea-borne  traffic  was,  in  i 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  exchange  of  goods  with' 
Asia,  and  each  national  government  took  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  struggle  for  it.  The  first  maritime 
explorers  from  the  despotically-governed  States  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  seized  lands  and  claimed  naviga- 
tion rights  in  the  name  of  their  crown,  which  at  once 
treated  all  these  captures  as  increments  to  its  complete 
sovereignty.   Between  the  Dutch  Republic  and  its  East  > 
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India  Company  the  connexion  was  exceedingly  close ; 
although  a  formal  distinction  was  always  maintained. 
In  1618  this  Company,  as  we  learn  from  an  English 
report,  was  composed  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  nobility,  judges,  and  gentry,  and  was 
furnished  with  an  assured  stock  of  £1,600,000.  When, 
in  1617,  the  English  East  India  Company  raised  its 
second  Joint  Stock,  the  sum  of  £1,620,040  was  at  once 
subscribed  in  London ;  and  the  records  of  1622  state 
that  goods  bought  in  India  for  £356,288  had  produced 
£1,914,600  in  England.  Here  were  two  great  commercial 
associations  with  power  and  resources  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  minor  States  at  that  period.  But  while  the  *- 
State  of  Holland  was,  so  to  speak,  incorporate  in  its 
Company,  the  English  adopted  from  the  beginning,  and 
preserved  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  system  under  which  the  State  held  a  position  not 
unlike  that  of  partner  en  commandite,  taking  no  risks,*** 
acknowledging  very  slight  responsibility,  interfering" 
occasionally  to  demand  a  share  of  profits  or  to  lay 
a  heavy  fine  upon  Charter  renewals,  and  assisting  the 
Company  only  when  to  do  so  accorded  with  the  general 
political  interests  of  the  nation.  Armed  with  a  valuable 
monopoly,  and  left  to  their  own  devices,  the  English 
Company  relied  not  so  much  upon  State  aid  as  upon 
their  own  wealth  and  energy;  they  underwent  some 
perilous  vicissitudes  and  performed  some  remarkable 
exploits. 

The  extent  to  which  unofficial  war  was  practised,  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  roving 
nations  of  Europe,  is  perhaps  hardly  appreciated  in  this 
age  of  international  law  and  ubiquitous  diplomacy.  If 
our  merchants  in  India  or  the  Persian  Gulf  had  been 
obliged  to  refer  home  for  remedy  of  grievances  or 
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settlement  of  disputes  with  Dutch,  French,  or  Portu- 
guese, they  would  have  been  very  soon  exterminated 
They  did  no  such  thing;  they  took  to  their  own 
weapons,  and  their  military  operations  were  often  upon 
a  considerable  scale.  In  1622  there  was  formal  peace  , 
between  Portugal  (which  then  belonged  to  Spain)  and 
England ;  but  the  English  East  India  Company  were  at 
bitter  war  in  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Portuguese,  * 
who  had  disturbed  their  trade  and  molested  the 
Honourable  Company's  ships.  So  the  English  Com- 
pany fitted  out  at  Surat  a  small  fleet,  and  sent  it  up 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  orders  to  assist  Shah  Abbas,  the  1 
Persian  king,  in  turning  the  Portuguese  out  of  the 
island  of  Hormuz,  which  they  had  held  for  a  century, 
and  which  gave  them  exclusive  command  of  the  Gulf. 
The  business  was  done,  with  the  aid  of  the  Persians, 
very  thoroughly ;  there  was  a  regular  bombardment  of 
the  fortress,  and  a  naval  action  with  the  Portuguese 
royal  fleet,  until  the  island  was  surrendered,  the  forti- 
fications razed,  and  the  Portuguese  garrison  transported 
to  Goa. 

We  do  not  hear  that  Portugal  made  any  serious 
remonstrance  against  these  proceedings,  which  would 
certainly  startle  modern  diplomacy;  but  it  stands  on 
record  that  James  I  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral  (the 
Duke  of  Buckingham)  exacted  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Company  as  the  royal  share  of  the  profits. 
Another  heavy  fine  was  again  demanded  by  Buckingham 

1  'He  that  shall  call  to  mind  what  strange  effects  sudden  and 
resolute  enterprises  have  brought  to  pass  both  in  India  amongst  those 
naked  heathens,  yea,  even  in  Christendom  itself,  will  never  conclude 
that  either  the  Portugal  or  the  Fleming  hath  attained  their  footing  in 
these  parts  with  manners  or  shallie  shallie,  as  the  world  doth  truly 
take  notice.'— Letter  of  Thomas  Batten,  'Land  Captain/  from  Java 
(1620). 
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from  the  Company  before  he  would  permit  them  to 
despatch  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce 
against  Portuguese  reprisals.  Probably  the  English 
might  have  claimed  to  set  off  against  the  affair  at 
Hormuz  other  similar  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese ;  for  among  the  nations  then  engaged  on  the 
East  India  trade  there  was  little  scruple  about  ways  and 
means  of  dealing  with  rivals. 

But  the  Dutch,  though  formally  our  friends  and  allies, 

,  soon  became  much  more  dangerous  enemies  in  Asia 
than  the  Portuguese,  and  were  now  inflicting  heavy 
damage  on  our  East  Indian  trade,  which  the  English 
Company  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  endure.  The 
two  Companies  were  rapidly  drifting  into  a  rather 
ferocious  war,  quite  uncontrolled  by  international  law 
or  military  usage,  in  which  little  quarter  was  given  and 
nothing  spared  that  might  extirpate  the  enemy.  Both 

V  sides  possessed  armed  ships  and  fortified  stations ;  but 
although  the  Dutch  had  many  more  forts  and  a  much 
larger  territory  than  the  English,  their  policy  of  seizing 
all  the  points  of  vantage  had  this  drawback,  that  it 
involved  them  in  quarrels  with  the  native  chiefs,  and 
crippled  their  capital  by  heavy  military  charges.  After 
protracted  negotiations,  however,  a  treaty  was  at  last 
arranged  between  Holland  and  England  in  1619  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  restitutions  and  compensations.  The 
news,  we  learn  from  the  correspondence,  reached  India 
just  in  time  to  prevent  'a  bloody  encounter  between 
11  of  our  best  ships  and  17  of  the  Dutch/  This  treaty, 
which  was  made  for  twenty  years,  actually  lasted  less 
than  twenty  months,  and  seems  to  have  been  little 
regarded  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  necessities  of 
commercial  competition  went  on  multiplying  disputes 
and  reciprocal  violence,  until  one  particularly  atrocious 
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outrage  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  The  massacre  by  * 
the  Dutch  of  almost  all  the  English  at  Amboyna  (in  the/ 
Moluccas)  in  1623,  was  a  piece  of  cruel  iniquity  that  bred 
long  and  fierce  resentment  against  Holland  among  the 
English  merchants  and  mariners  of  that  generation,  and 
heated  the  animosities  that  broke  out  later  between  the 
two  nations  in  Europe. 

The  preponderance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  * 
and  their  dangerous  enmity,  had  undoubtedly  much 
weight  in  diverting  English  trade  toward  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  thus  in  making  the  factories  on  the  f 
Indian  sea-coast  the  principal  object  of  our  attention. 
On  the  western  side  of  India  the  English  had  settled 
first  at  Surat,  in  1612,  under  a  firman  of  the  Moghul 
government,  with  special  privileges  procured  by  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  embassy 1  from  James  I  to  the  Emperor 
Jeh&ngir.  In  1630  the  English  and  Portuguese  fleets 
fought  a  respectable  battle  in  that  roadstead,  without 
prejudice  to  international  relations  at  home.  And  as 
the  Dutch  were  now  making  virulent  attacks  upon 
the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  India  and  Ceylon,  her 
power  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  a  rapid  decline. 
When,  in  1640,  she  recovered  her  independence  as 
a  kingdom,  she  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  hold  her 
ground  in  Asia;  but  after  the  Treaty  of  Munster  (1648) 
which  limited  her  Indian  possessions,  Portugal  fell 
irremediably  into  the  background.  In  1638  Surat  i 
became  the  English  Company's  chief  establishment; 
and  by  1643  they  were  established  on  the  east  coast  • 
at  Masulipatam  and  Madras,  with  a  factory  up  the 
Hooghly  river  for  the  Bengal  traffic.  Their  influence 
at  the  Moghul's  court  was  substantially  promoted  by 
the  deputation  of  Mr.  Boughton,  a  surgeon  in  the  East 

1  161 5-18. 
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India  Company's  service,  to  Agra,  for  the  purpose  of 
professionally  treating  the  emperor,  who  afterwards 
appointed  him  physician  to  the  household.    By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Company  were 
trading  all  along  the  southern  seaboard  of  Asia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  eastward  to  the  borders  of  China; 
and  as  the  commercial  operations  of  the  Dutch  took 
the  same  geographical  range,  the  two  nations  were  in 
close  competition  and  incessant  collision  throughout 
this  extensive  line.   But  the  quarrel  at  home  between 
^  King  and  Parliament  checked  English  enterprise  at  the 
fountain-head.    For  our  government  could  only  lend 
a  weak  and  fluctuating  support  in  disputes  with  foreign 
rivals ;  while  Holland  and  even  Portugal  were  actively 
backed  by  their  respective  governments,  who  gave  the 
direct  weight  of  national  authority  to  all  expeditions  and 
annexations  in  the  East.    As  the  English  Company 
were  thus  virtually  in  the  position  of  a  private  associa- 
tion contending  against  two  sovereign  powers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  toward  the  end  of  the  civil  war  they 
were  in  very  low  water,  while  the  Dutch  had  gained 
superiority  over  the  English  on  the  Indian  coasts,  were 
cutting  off  their  trade  with  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
treating  them  with  the  greatest  arrogance  everywhere. 
The  State  papers  of  this  time  record  incessant  com- 
plaints of  the  'intolerable  injuries,  cruelty,  insolency, 
and  cunning  circumventing  projects'  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  East  Indies;  who  made  no  scruple  about  sending 
fleets  with  large  bodies  of  soldiers  to  seize  or  expel 
foreign  merchants,  and  to  occupy  stations,  whenever  it 
was  their  interest  to  do  so. 

The  English  Company  were  also  much  troubled  by 
the  encroachments  of  interlopers,  or  private  independent  t 
traders,  some  of  whom  were  little  better  than  pirates, 
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for  whose  misconduct  in  Asiatic  waters  the  Company 
were  nevertheless  often  called  to  account  by  the  local 
authorities.  In  default  of  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
relations  between  Europe  and  Asia,  a  responsible 
trading  association,  holding  regular  grants  and  licences 
from  the  Moghul  or  his  governors,  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  representing  the  nationality  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  had  to  suffer  reprisals  or  pay  indemnities 
for  the  misdeeds  of  its  compatriots.  Still  graver 
consequences  might  follow  offence  given  by  the  inde- 
pendent English  merchantmen  to  the  Portuguese  or  the 
Dutch,  who  thought  little  of  sinking  an  intruding  vessel, 
drowning  the  whole  crew  deliberately,  or  levelling  an 
obnoxious  factory.  Only  a  company  supported  by  the 
State,  with  an  exclusive  trading  Charter,  could  command 
the  capital,  exert  the  strength,  and  maintain  the  consistent 
organization  that  was  indispensable  in  those  days,  when 
English  commerce  had  to  fight  its  own  battle  against 
enemies  who  would  have  entirely  expelled  it  from  the 
great  markets  of  the  East.  In  these  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  success  the  Dutch  excelled  all  other  nations 
during  the  greater*  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  whole  Republic,  as  is  observed  by  an  English 
writer  of  the  time,  was  virtually  an  association  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  and  trade ;  the  Dutch  companies 
were  connected  organically  with  the  constitution  of  the 
States  General.  And  since  in  Holland  the  people  at 
large  were  merchants  and  mariners,  their  commercial 
policy  was  stronger,  more  stiffly  resolute,  and  better 
supported  than  that  of  States  ruled  by  a  Court  and 
a  landed  aristocracy,  whose  aims  and  interests  were 
diverse  and  conflicting. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  relate  and  explain, 
in  some  detail,  the  history  of  the  East  Indian  trade 
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during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  because 
the  importance  and  magnitude,  at  that  early  stage,  of  the 
public  interests  involved  in  it  have  not  been  generally 
apprehended.  In  these  transactions  we  may  observe 
the  precursory  signs  of  that  connexion  between  European 
and  Asiatic  politics  that  has  grown  closer  and  has  multi- 
plied its  points  of  contact  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  one  great  seafaring 
nation  to  draw  to  itself  all  the  sea-borne  Asiatic  com- 
merce— as  the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  once  almost 
monopolized  the  Mediterranean  trade— that  commerce 
might  have  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time  peaceably, 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  was  given  by  the  overland 
trade  to  the  countries  through  which  it  passed.  But 

)  while  the  land  routes  traversed  recognizable  territorial 
jurisdictions,  the  water-ways  lay  open  to  all,  and  when  the 
various  traders  began  to  jostle  each  other  in  the  Asiatic 
ports,  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Portuguese  fell  out  among 
themselves  in  the  Eastern  seas  as  naturally  as  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Arabs  quarrelled,  two  centuries  earlier,  over 
the  same  prize  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  quarrels 
affected,  and  were  affected  by,  the  changing  course 
of  politics  during  an  age  of  incessant  war  in  Europe ; 
for  while  kings  and  ministers  were  already  influenced 
by  the  interests  of  a  trade  which  constantly  aided  their 
treasuries,  the  acts  and  relations  of  European  rulers 
bore  directly,  then  as  now,  on  their  foreign  commerce. 

^  The  persecution  of  the  Reformers  in  Holland  by  Spain 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company; 
the  success  of  the  Dutch  stimulated  English  enterprise ; 
and  the  long  quarrel  in  the  East  Indies  between  these  two 
Protestant  nations  not  only  diminished  and  for  a  time 
dissolved  their  natural  connexion — it  also  gave  to  early 
English  enterprise  in  Asia  its  warlike  character,  its  taste 
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for  armed  independence,  and  latterly  its  policy  (imitated 
from  the  Dutch)  of  territorial  acquisition.  Never  before 
or  since  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  so  much 
bloodshed  over  commerce  as  distinguished  from  coloni- ' 
zation,  for  a  very  brief  experience  of  the  perils  of  East 
Indian  adventure  seems  to  have  convinced  the  English 
that  they  must  abandon  the  hope  of  peaceful  trading  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  They  are,  however,  justly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  done  their  best,  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  confine  themselves  to  commerce, 
whereas  Portugal  and  Holland  began  at  once  to  seize 
territory.  But  the  inevitable  consequence  of  uncontrolled 
self-reliant  competition  among  the  European  nations  was  - 
to  convert  all  their  East  Indian  Companies  into  armed 
associations.  How  these  armed  associations  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  political  powers  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  increased  in  Europe  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  their  enterprise  in  Asia  became  bolder 
and  more  high-handed.  During  the  Thirty  Years  War 
Holland  was  supported  on  the  Continent  by  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany  and  by  France  against 
Austria  and  Spain,  the  two  bigoted  despotisms  that 
menaced  all  Europe.  Such  an  alliance,  being  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  security  of  Holland  on  the  land, 
rendered  her  a  very  serious  rival  to  England  on  the  sea. 
The  Dutch  were  throwing  the  English  into  the  shade ; 
they  had  founded  their  East  Indian  empire;  they  had 
made  good  a  footing  in  Brazil;  they  had  captured  in 
West  Indian  waters  the  Spanish  ships  that  carried 
a  rich  cargo  from  Mexico  to  Havana ;  they  had  anni- 
hilated the  fleet  of  the  Infanta  Isabella.  They  were 
becoming  masters  of  the  narrow  seas  at  home;  they 
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were  threatening,  with  the  aid  of  France,  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;  and  the  English  were  feeling  much  alarm 
lest  Holland  and  France  together  should  possess  them- 
selves of  the  whole  coast  line  over  against  England 
across  the  Channel 1. 

These  were  the  advantages  that  gave  Holland  pre- 
eminence in  Asiatic  commerce  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  had  stripped  Portugal 
of  some  of  her  most  important  possessions  in  the  East, 
and  had  fixed  her  trading  posts  firmly  in  well-chosen 
places.  Under  Cromwell's  vigorous  rule,  however,  the 
English  began  to  recover  their  position  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  jealousies,  political  and  commercial,  be- 
tween the  two  Republics  culminated  in  the  war  of  1651-4; 
when  East  India  merchants,  whose  grievances  had 
formed  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  hostility,  prayed  for 
permission  to  fit  out  an  armed  fleet  against  the  Dutch 
in  Asia,  who  had  been  making  depredations  on  our 
shipping  in  Indian  waters.  In  1654  a  peace  was  patched 
up  upon  payment  of  compensation  for  injuries,  especially 
for  the  'bloodie  business  of  Amboyna,'  and  with  the 
effect  of  defining  the  situation  of  the  English  on  the 
Indian  littoral.  Nevertheless,  although  the  enmity  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  Asia  by  no  means 
ceased,  the  proposals  made  to  Cromwell  for  dissolving 
the  Company's  monopoly  and  throwing  open  the  whole 
Asiatic  trade  were  so  tempting  to  a  ruler  who  was  in 
sore  need  of  ready-money,  that  he  was  hardly  dissuaded 
from  it  by  the  combined  weight  of  the  arguments  and 
liberal  subsidies  of  the  London  Company.  Yet  it  was 
absolutely  clear  that  free-traders  in  Asia  would  have  fallen 

1  Letter  of  the  French  ambassador  in  London  to  his  Court  (April  28, 
1635),  'La  grande  liaison  de  Messieurs  les  £tats  avec  le  roy  (de 
France)  leur  donne  grande  jalousie*' 
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an  easy  prey  to  the  common  enemy,  for  the  power  of 
the  Dutch  was  again  on  the  increase.  They  now  main- 
tained large  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  East  Indies, 
obstructed  our  trade,  harassed  our  agencies,  and  dis- 
regarded all  treaties.  They  drove  the  English  off  the 
coast  of  Eastern  Asia,  seized  Ceylon,  blockaded  Bantam 
— the  Company's  headquarters  in  Java— and  once  more 
tried  to  exterminate  the  English  factories  in  the  Spice 
Islands. 

Meanwhile  the  trade  was  much  disturbed,  and  the 
Company's  settlements  were  put  in  jeopardy,  by  the 
y  civil  war  that  broke  out  in  India  among  the  sons  of 
*  Shah  Jeh&n  in  1658,  during  that  emperor's  life.  By 
1660,  however,  Aurangzeb's  triumph  over  his  brothers 
had  restored  tranquillity.   The  beginning  of  his  long 
reign,  full  of  importance  to  Anglo-Indian  history,  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  an  event 
which  changed  the  political  connexions  of  England  and 
materially  affected  our  commercial  system.   The  Com- 
pany wanted  more  extensive  powers ;  and  Charles  II 
wanted  to  obliterate  from  their  existing  Charter  the 
name  of  Cromwell ;  so  he  gave  them  a  new  Charter,  ] 
authorizing  them  to  make  peace  and  war  with  any  / 
people  not  being  Christian,  although  in  fact  their  only 
troublesome  enemies  belonged  to  Christendom.    Por-  ts  » 
tugal  now  sought  the  English  alliance  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  some  of  her  Eastern  possessions  that  she 
had  lost  while  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  or  at  least  of 
defending  against  the  Dutch  what  she  had  been  able 
to  retain.   These  negotiations  brought  us  the  valuable  v 
acquisition  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  was  ceded" 
to  England  in  1661,  as  the  pledge  of  an  arrangement 
for  a  kind  of  defensive  war  against  the  Dutch  in 
Asia.   But  since  the  Portuguese  were  as  jealous  of  the 
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English  as  they  were  afraid  of  the  Dutch,  some  years 
passed  before  the  English  found  themselves  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  island  ;  nor  was  it  until  1669  that 
Bombay  and  St.  Helena  were  granted  in  full  property 
to  the  London  Company. 

In  1661  Charles  II  had  granted  to  this  Company  by  * 
Charter  the  entire  English  traffic  in  the  East  Indies, 
with  licence  to  coin  money,  administer  justice,  and 
punish  interlopers ;  and  he  confirmed  their  authority  to 
make  war  and  peace  with  non-Christian  States  in  those 
parts.  He  had  also  adopted  Cromwell's  famous  Navi- 
gation Law,  which  was  devised  to  give  our  sailors  and 
shipping  a  monopoly  of  the  transport  of  goods  inter- 
changed with  England,  and  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
Dutch,  who  were  then  the  principal  carriers  of  the  sea- 
borne trade  of  Europe. 

In  this  manner  the  commercial  resources  of  England 
were  formed,  organized,  and  directed  towards  maintain- 
ing an  equal  contest  against  inveterate  foes;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  trade  monopolies  were  in  those 
days  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  commercial  settle- 
ments in  Asia.  We  had  then  no  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  non-Christian  countries ;  the  home  governments 
paid  no  attention  to  the  grievances  of  any  single  mer- 
chant or  ship-master;  and  the  Amboyna  massacre  is 
only  one  example  of  the  reckless  methods  in  use  among 
commercial  rivals  in  distant  countries.  Without  large 
capital,  an  armament,  and  authority  to  use  it,  without 
some  kind  of  rough  jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen 
in  distant  settlements,  no  mercantile  association  could 
preserve  sufficient  influence  at  home  or  security  for 
their  ships  at  sea  and  their  foreign  stations. 

All  these  measures  for  strengthening  the  East  India 
trade  angered  the  Dutch,  who  were  also  alarmed  by 
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the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France,  which  let  the  French 
into  the  narrow  seas,  and  by  the  weakening  of  the 
Spanish  barrier  of  the  Netherlands  between  France  and 
Holland.  The  quarrel  with  England  over  Eastern 
affairs  became  sharper  and  more  virulent  ;  for  the 
Dutch  were  resolved  to  check  and  beat  back  the  en- 
croachment of  the  English  on  their  Asiatic  trade ;  and 
the  English  on  their  side  were  continually  exasperated 
by  the  acts  of  violence  committed  against  their  traders 
in  the  East.  In  1664  the  French  ambassador  reported  ~ 
from  London  that  England  was  ready  to  come  to  blows 
with  the  Hollanders  (on  meurt  d'envie  de  les  attaquer) ; 
but  it  was  then  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV,  who  had  just 
been  induced  by  Colbert  to  launch  the  French  East  - 
India  Company,  to  preserve  peace.  He  feared  that 
if  war  broke  out  it  would  end  by  giving  irresistible 
naval  superiority  to  the  nation  that  won1,  and  as  his 
navy  was  not  ready,  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  naval  power  on  the  French  coast.  Never- 
theless the  quarrel  grew  so  bitter  that  war  did  begin 
in  1665,  when  the  French  king  was  obliged,  reluctantly, 
to  join  the  Dutch,  being  under  treaty  obligation  to 
do  so. 

In  short,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  desire  to  destroy  the  colonies  and  commerce  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  united  against  them  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  the  East  Indies.  Then,  as  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  empire  waned,  the  two  Northern  nations, 
having  the  Asiatic  field  to  themselves  for  a  time,  turned 

1  1  Apres  quoi  il  serait  tres  difficile  aux  autres  puissances  de  con- 
tester  aux  Anglais  cet  empire  de  la  mer  auquel  ils  ont  de  tout  temps 
aspire^  et  dont  aujourd'hui  ils  se  montrent  si  avides  qu'on  peut  dire  que 
ce  dessein  et  celui  de  s'emparer  de  tout  le  commerce  du  monde  sont 
les  deux  veritables  causes  de  toutes  les  querelles  qu'ils  suscitent  aux  ' 
dits  it  tats.'    Louis  XIV  to  his  ambassadors  (April,  1665). 
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savagely  on  each  other.  But  the  fierce  naval  fighting 
that  ensued  between  the  Dutch  and  English  enfeebled 
both  nations ;  and  they  soon  became  equally  distrustful 
of  the  designs  of  the  French  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  in  Asia ;  for  France  was  now  entering  the  arena, 
although  many  years  were  still  to  pass  before  she  could 
establish  herself  substantially  upon  the  coast  of  India. 


CHAPTER  II 


INFLUENCE  AND  CONNEXION  OF  POLITICS  IN  EUROPE  AND 
ASIA  (1660-I7OO) 

Section  I.    State  of  Affairs  in  Europe. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
three  maritime  peoples  of  the  West  —  the  English,  » 
Dutch,  and  French — had  manifestly  entered  the  lists 
of  competition  for  commercial  ascendancy  in  Asiatic 
waters,  Spain  and  Portugal  having  already  fallen 
far  into  the  rear.  The  English  Company's  establish- 
ments in  the  East  Indies  consisted  at  this  time  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bantam,  with  Macassar  and  other  places 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Fort  St.  George  and  its 
dependent  factories  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Bombay, 
Surat,  with  other  subordinate  posts  on  that  side  of 
India  \ 

It  is  of  primary  importance,  in  order  to  set  in  clear 
light  the  earlier  subsequent  stages  of  the  rise  of  British 
dominion,  and  to  explain  why  England  finally  distanced  k 
other  competitors  in  this  long  and  eventful  race,  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  European  politics  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  century  should  be  briefly  touched  upon ;  because 
the  success  of  England  in  the  East  is  largely  due  * 
to  the  mistakes  of  France  and  the  misfortunes  of 

1  Birdwood,  Report  on  Old  Records.   There  were  also  some  places 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Holland  in  the  West.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  Eastern  trade  had  been  a  make-weight  and 
a  perceptible  element  in  the  regulation  of  our  policy 
abroad,  for  the  London  merchants  had  never  been  with- 
out means  of  influencing  the  Court  or  the  Parliament ; 
but  the  adjustment  of  this  important  national  interest 
to  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  general  situation  in 
Europe  had  about  this  time  become  peculiarly  difficult. 
During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  (1660)  and 
the  Revolution  (1688),  when  our  commerce  increased 
and  throve  mightily,  we  had  to  make  head  in  Asia 
against  the  jealous  antagonism  of  the  Dutch ;  while  in 
Europe  the  Dutch  were  our  natural  allies  against  the 
arbitrary  aggressiveness  of  France.  In  the  East  it 
was  of  vital  importance  to  our  commerce  that  the 
power  of  Holland  should  be  repressed,  in  the  West 
we  were  vitally  interested  in  upholding  it ;  the  balance 
of  trade  in  Asia  was  inconsistent  with  the  balance 
of  politics  in  Europe.  It  was  remarked  by  a  con- 
temporary diplomatist  that  England's  problem  was  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Holland  without  losing  our  East 
India  trade ;  for  if  we  supported  the  Dutch  against 
France  they  went  on  elbowing  us  out  of  Asia ;  while 
in  joining  France  against  Holland  we  were  breaking 
down  one  maritime  power  only  to  make  room  for 
another  that  might  become  much  more  formidable. 
The  organization  of  the  French  navy  had  now  been 
C  seriously  taken  up ;  and  in  1664  was  founded  the 
French  East  India  Company,  which  in  1665  had  fitted 
out  a  squadron  for  the  East  Indies.  In  1672,  when- 
England  and  France  were  allied  against  Holland,  a 
French  armament  under  De  la  Haye  sailed  for  India, 
occupied  the  excellent  harbour  of  Trincomalee  in  Cey- 
lon, and  took  possession  of  St.  Thom6,  close  to  Madras. 
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The  English  could  not  decently  oppose  the  emissaries 
of  a  friendly  nation,  although  this  first  appearance  of 
the  French  on  the  Coromandel  coast— where  in  the 
next  century  our  contest  with  them  was  fought  out- 
could  not  but  excite  considerable  uneasiness.  Nor  was 
the  situation  much  improved  in  our  favour  when  both 
places  were  subsequently  captured  from  the  French  by 
the  Dutch. 

The  foreign  relations  of  England  at  this  period  were 
unsettled  and  curiously  complicated.  In  1665  Holland 
and  England  were  at  war;  in  1666  France  joined 
Holland  against  us;  but  in  1668  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  had  formed  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
France ;  while  in  1672  France  and  England  combined 
to  attack  Holland ;  and  in  1678  the  English  again  made 
a  defensive  league  with  Holland  against  France  \  The 
motives  for  these  rapid  changes  of  attitude  were  largely 
connected  with  Asiatic  commerce. 

The  three  wars  against  Holland  into  which  England  v 
drifted  during  the  seventeenth  century  (between  1652 
and  1672)  were  all  prompted,  more  or  less,  by  com- 
mercial and  colonial  animosities.  For  the  quarrel  in 
Cromwell's  time  had  arisen  directly  out  of  grievances 
against  the  Dutch  in  Asia ;  and  we  have  seen  that  their 
determined  attempts  to  thwart  and  repel  the  expansion 
of  English  commerce  in  the  East  Indies  produced  the 
rupture  of  1665.  France  joined  Holland  in  1666,  when  - 
some  desperate  naval  engagements  ensued,  until  the 
invasion  of  Spanish  Flanders  by  Louis  XIV  so  alarmed 
the  Dutch,  that  they  consented  to  pacific  proposals  from 

1  It  may  be  noticed,  as  showing  the  strength,  even  at  this  early  time, 
of  the  English  Company,  that  they  were  required  by  the  Government 
to  send  out  a  large  body  of  men  to  defend  Bombay;  they  also 
employed  an  armed  fleet  of  some  thirty-five  vessels. 
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the  English,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Breda1,  upon 
the  basis  of  Uti  possidetis  as  to  territory,  and  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  commercial  disputes.  England  also 
made  peace  with  France,  but  as  Louis  XIV  neverthe- 
less pushed  on  his  invasion  of  Spanish  Flanders,  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  to  stop  him  by  insisting  on 
France  and  Spain  coming  to  some  arrangement.  Then 
followed  a  fresh  shuffle  of  the  cards,  for  in  1670  the 
French  and  English  kings  agreed,  by  their  secret 

I  treaty  of  Dover,  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Dutch. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  commonly  thought,  that 
Charles  II  was  induced  to  join  France  in  1672  merely 
by  French  bribes  and  his  sympathy  with  Roman  Catho- 
licism. His  alliance  with  France  was  undoubtedly 
aimed  against  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  home ;  but 
abroad  one  of  its  objects  was  to  cut  down  the  naval  and 

Is  commercial  growth  of  Holland,  with  whom  we  had  many 
unsettled  quarrels  both  in  America  and  in  Asia.  By 
a  secret  treaty  projected  between  France,  England,  and 
Portugal  in  1673,  the  three  powers  were  to  send  a  joint 
naval  expedition  against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia, 
which  were  to  be  seized  and  divided  among  the  allies. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  there  were  strong  and  recurrent 
motives  for  hostility  between  the  two  nations,  closely 
connected  with  Asiatic  affairs2.  Even  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  discusses 
in  one  of  his  essays  the  question  whether  we  should 
derive  greater  advantage  than  France  from  the  ruin 
of  Holland.  Whether  in  that  case  we  could  manage 
to  bring  over  to  England  the  Dutch  trade  and  shipping, 

1  1667. 

8  *  Us  they  distrust,  Spain  they  despise,  Holland  they  hate.'  Letter 
of  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  French  Ambassador  in  England,  1672,  to  his 
own  government. 
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seems  to  him  doubtful;  yet  he  fears  that,  unless  England 
joins  France  against  Holland,  the  two  continental  States 
might  combine  against  EnglandX^fh  1671,  accordingly,  v 
England  did  join  France  in^war  which  ended,  so  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  in  ^074,  when  the  Dutch  agreed  y 
to  salute  the  English  flag  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  to  refer 
to  arbitration  all  commercial  differences.  Louis  XIV, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  on  capturing  town  after  town 
on  the  Flemish  border;  his  great  armies  were  overrun- 
ning Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  declared 
that  he  would  die  in  the  last  ditch.  Finally,  when  the 
English  had  made  a  defensive  treaty  with  Holland  to  save 
her  from  ruin,  a  general  peace  was  ratified  at  Nimeguen 
in  1678,  on  terms  very  favourable  to  France,  who 
retained  many  of  the  barrier  towns  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  upshot  of  these  long  continental  wars  was  mani- y 
festly  to  strengthen  England  and  to  weaken  Holland. 
In  1677,  when  the  French  invasion  had  thrown  the 
Dutch  into  peril  and  distress,  the  commerce  of  England 
was  prospering  wonderfully 1.  Moreover,  the  truce  of 
1678  was  soon  broken  by  fresh  hostilities;  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  century  the  French  king 
had  become  entirely  engrossed  in  his  ambitious  and 
extravagant  wars,  while  the  Dutch  were  fighting  desper- 
ately for  their  existence ;  so  that  the  only  two  maritime 
powers  from  which  England  had  anything  to  fear  in  the 
East  were  entangled  in  a  great  struggle  on  the  European 
Continent.  From  these  contests  Holland  emerged,  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697),  with  enfeebled  strength, 

1  *  The  king,'  says  Brisbane,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  hath 
'succeeded  in  the  improvement  of  trade  and  navigation  beyond  the 
hopes  of  those  who  talked  of  it  seventeen  years  ago  . . .  and  now  the 
trade  of  England  is  at  such  a  height,  that  it  is  hard  to  think  it  can 
continue  so,  as  it  was  hard  to  believe  once  it  would  ever  rise  to  it.' 
June  25, 1677.   Danb/s  Letters,  315. 
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with  her  commerce  severely  damaged,  and  with  her 
resources  for  distant  expeditions  materially  reduced. 
But  the  Dutch  had  done  much  injury  to  the  earliest 
French  settlements  planted  under  Colbert's  auspices  in 
the  East  Indies ;  and  France  had  been  so  much  occupied 
on  the  land,  particularly  when  the  fortune  of  war  began 
to  turn  against  her,  that  she  was  now  incapacitated  from 
pursuing  Colbert's  wise  and  far-reaching  schemes  of 
commercial  and  colonial  expansion.  Her  naval  develop- 
ment was  checked ;  her  maritime  enterprise  took  no 
fresh  flight  until  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  \  In  short  the 

/  French  and  Dutch  had  mutually  disabled  each  other,  to 
the  great  advantage,  for  operations  beyond  sea,  of  the 
English ;  who  thenceforward  begin  to  draw  slowly  but 
continuously  to  the  foremost  place  in  Asiatic  conquest 
and  commerce. 

From  this  period  of  great  continental  wars  in  Europe  * 
we  may  date  the  beginning  of  substantial  prosperity  for 
our  East  Indian  trade ;  for  it  was  then  that  the  English 
made  good  their  footing  on  the  Indian  coasts.  We 
learn  from  Macaulay's  History  that  during  the  twenty 
years  succeeding  the  Restoration,  the  value  of  the 
annual  imports  from  Bengal  alone  rose  from  £8,000  to 
£300,000,  and  that  the  gains  of  the  Company  from  their 
monopoly  of  the  import  of  East  Indian  produce  were 
almost  incredible.  In  1685  the  headquarters  of  their , 
business  on  the  Western  side  was  transferred  from 
I   Surat  to  Bombay ;  in  1687  the  chief  Bengal  agency  was 

'  removed  from  Hooghly  to  Calcutta;  and  Madras  had' 
become  their  central  post  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.   The  Company  were  liberally  en- 
couraged by  the  government  of  the  two  last  Stuarts, 
who  granted  ample  charters,  and  even  despatched 

1  1713. 
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armed  reinforcements  to  their  settlements.  After  the 
establishment  of  these  three  principal  stations — which 
became  afterwards,  as  Presidency  towns,  the  cardinal 
points  where  the  British  dominion  was  first  fixed  and 
whence  it  issued  out  into  spacious  radiation— the  East  >, 
India  Company  resolved,  in  1687,  to  assume  indepen-^" 
dent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  settlements,  to  fortify 
them,  to  coin  money,  to  collect  customs,  to  act,  in 
short,  as  a  self-governing  body  within  their  own  limits. 
They  now  began  to  enlist  a  native  militia  for  the  purpose 
of  using  their  chartered  right  of  protecting  themselves 
by  reprisals  against  oppression  or  direct  attack,  and  of 
fighting  for  their  own  hand  in  quarrels  with  the  local 
governors  or  petty  chiefs.  In  the  new  system  thus 
introduced  was  contained  the  germ  out  of  which  these 
scattered  trading  settlements  eventually  expanded  into 
wide  territ6rial  dominion;  and  the  incipient  weakness  ^ 
of  the  Moghul  empire  furnished  both  the  motives  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  change. 

Section  II.    State  of  Affairs  in  India. 

So  long  as  the  imperial  administration  prevailed  up 
to  the  limits  of  its  furthest  Indian  provinces,  and  was 
effectively  felt  on  either  seaboard,  the  English  merchants 
were  quite  satisfied  with  licences  allowing  them  to  com- 
pound for  the  export  duties,  with  grants  of  land  for  build- 
ing their  factories,  and  with  other  privileges  for  which 
they  paid  readily  while  they  got  their  money's  worth. 
But  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  empire  were  now  * 
no  longer  peacefully  subordinate.  The  Maratha  chief  ^  - 
Sivaji  was  ranging  about  the  Dekhan1,  invading  the 

1  The  Dekhan  is  the  great  central  region  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
The  Vindya  range  of  hills  and  the  Nerbudda  river  may  be  taken  as 
marking  roughly  its  northern  limit. 
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Carnatic,  and  dominating  the  whole  upper  line  of  the 
west  coast,  not  excluding  the  seaports  and  settlements 
held  by  Europeans.  In  1664  he  had  pillaged  Surat, 
where  the  English  factory  was  bravely  and  successfully 
defended  by  Sir  George  Oxenden ;  and  in  1671  he  had 
levied  heavy  contributions  from  Surat  and  the  Portu- 
guese colony.  Nor  could  the  Moghul  governors  give  • 
any  trustworthy  protection,  for  Aurangzeb's  attention  1 
was  distracted  by  a  revolt  in  Afghanistan,  which  after 
a  long  and  arduous  campaign  he  was  totally  unable  to 
put  down.  When  he  returned  to  the  Dekhan,  he 
found  his  enemies  stronger  than  before  in  the  field. 

v  After  Sivaji's  death  in  1680  his  son  Sambaji  continued 
the  revolt ;  the  imperial  armies  were  gradually  worn  out 
by  incessant  warfare,  by  futile  pursuits  of  an  enemy 
that  always  avoided  a  decisive  blow,  and  by  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  central  government  caused  by  the 
emperor's  long  absence  from  his  capital  upon  distant 
campaigns.  Aurangzeb  had  destroyed  the  Mahomedan 
kingdoms  of  Golkhonda  and  Bijapur  in  southern  India, 
which  might  at  any  rate  have  served  as  breakwaters 
against  the  spread  of  the  Maratha  insurrection ;  and 
the  war  was  now  becoming  epidemic.  The  dislocation  of  \ 

\  the  native  administration  led  to  the  consolidation  of  I 
the  foreign  settlements,  since  the  Companies  were  com- 
pelled for  their  self-preservation  to  act  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  up  a  more  independent  position  in  the 
country.  The  relaxation  of  the  supreme  legitimate 
authority  loosened  its  hold  of  the  more  distant  governor- 
ships, and  with  local  irresponsibility  came  local  oppres- 
sion. The  merchants  became  exposed  to  irregular 
extortion  and  capricious  ransoming  by  subordinate 
officials  who  could  give  them  no  valid  guarantees  or 
regular  safeguard;  while  their  immunities  and  privi- 
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leges,  even  when  obtained  at  the  capital  from  the 
emperor's  ministers,  were  often  disregarded  with 
impunity  at  the  seaports. 

In  these  circumstances  the  English  Company  con- 
vinced themselves,  after  much  anxious  discussion,  that 
the  success  and  comparative  security  of  the  Dutch, 
as  formerly  of  the  Portuguese,  had  been  founded  on 
their  practice  of  seizing  and  openly  fortifying  posts  v 
strong  enough  to  render  the  holders  independent  of 
the  imperial  pleasure,  and  to  resist  the  arbitrary  exac- 
tions of  neighbouring  officials  or  potentates.  Their 
assumed  jurisdiction  was  still  to  be  entirely  confined 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  its  object  went  no  further  than 
the  security  of  their  trade.  But  the  English  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  foreign 
flag  could  be  safely  set  up  on  the  Indian  mainland. 
The  Portuguese  had  established  themselves  at  Goa 
before  the  Moghul  empire  had  extended  to  the  west 
coast;  the  Dutch  had  fixed  their  independent  settle- 
ments for  the  most  part  upon  islands.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  power  of  the  Moghul  emperor,*^ 
although  undermined,  was  not  yet  so  far  reduced 
that  he  could  be  defied  with  impunity  on  his  own 
seaboard.  When,  in  1687,  ^e  ^ast  India  Company 
ventured  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor  Aurang- 
zeb,  all  the  English  settlements  soon  found  them- 
selves placed  in  great  jeopardy  by  this  rashness.  It 
was  lucky  for  the  foreigners  that  the  capture  and 
execution  of  Sambaji,  the  Maratha  leader,  roused  the 
Hindus  of  the  south-west  country  to  unite  in  strenuous 
revolt  against  the  fanatic  Mahomedan  sovereign,  who 
thereafter  became  too  deeply  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  guerilla  warfare  and  sporadic  insurrections  to  find 
leisure  for  dealing  thoroughly  with  comparatively  in- 
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significant  mercantile  intruders.   Moreover,  since  the 
Moghul  government  maintained  no  regular  navy,  it 
could  not  keep  up  a  blockade  of  the  harbours  and  river 
estuaries  or  bar  the  entry  of  foreign  ships ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  imperial  customs  revenue  suffered 
heavily  from  their  hostility. 
v    The  emperor  Aurangzeb  (better  known  in  India  by  * 
his  title  of  Alamgir)  was  the  last  able  representative  of 
a  dynasty  that  had  conquered  and  ruled  in  India  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  Moghul  1 
empire  was  founded  by  the  brilliant  audacity  and  war- 
\  like  skill  of  Biber,  a  Chagatai  Tartar,  who  with  an  army 
of  12,000  men  overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  Path&n 
kings  at  Delhi,  and  subdued  all  the  northern  provinces 
of  India.    It  had  been  consolidated  and  raised  to  its 
,   full  height  of  splendour  and  power  by  Akbar,  a  contem- 
\  porary  of  Queen  Elizabeth.   Four  successive  emperors 
reigned  151  years,  from  Akbar's  accession  in  1556  to 
Aurangzeb's  death  in  1707 ;  and  as  in  Asia  a  long  reign 
is  always  a  strong  reign,  for  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Moghul  was  fairly  India's  master.   The  dynasty  was 
\  foreign  by  descent  and  habits ;  the  strength  of  the 
government  was  sustained  by  constant  importation  of 
fresh  blood  from  abroad ;  the  military  and  civil  chiefs 
were  mainly  vigorous  recruits  from  Central  Asia  who 
took  service  under  the  Indian  sovereigns  of  their  own 
race  and  religion.   Akbar  and  his  two  successors  were 
politic  rulers  who  allied  themselves  with  the  princely 
families  of  the  Hindus,  respected*  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  prejudices  of  the  population,  and  kept  both  civil 
and  religious  despotism  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  Emperors  Jehdngir  and  Shah  Jeh£n  were  both 
sons  of  Hindu  mothers ;  but  Aurangzeb,  the  son  of 
Shah  Jeh£n,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Akbar,  1 
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was  a  Mahomedan  by  full  parentage,  and  a  bigoted  { 
Islamite  by  temperament ;  and  after  his  triumph  in  the 
great  civil  war  that  broke  out  among  the  sons  of  Shah 
Jeh£n,  he  launched  out  into  a  career  of  fanatic  persecu- 
te tion  and  ambitious  territorial  aggrandisement.  In  the 
writings  of  Francois  Bernier,  a  Frenchman  who  was 
Court  Physician  to  the  Moghul  emperor  toward  the 
beginning  of  Aurangzeb's  long  reign,  may  be  found  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  at  that 
period.  His  book  contains  a  lively  sketch  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  is  full  of  striking  observations  upon 
the  system  of  government,  the  composition  of  the  army, 
and  the  more  prominent  features  of  Indian  society  and 
administration.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  it 
is  the  letter  'Concerning  Hindusthan/  which  Bernier 
wrote,  after  his  return  to  France,  to  Colbert,  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  Louis  XIV,  who  had  just  set  on  foot 
the  French  East  India  Company  that  became  our 
formidable  rival  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  military  and  official  classes  is  instructive— 

4  The  great  Moghul/  he  says,  4  is  a  foreigner  in  Hin- 
dusthan; consequently  he  finds  himself  in  a  hostile 
country,  or  nearly  so,  containing  hundreds  of  Gentiles 
(Hindus)  to  one  Moghul,  or  even  to  one  Mahomedan. 
. . .  The  court  itself  does  not  now  consist,  as  originally, 
of  real  Moghuls,  but  is  a  medley  of  Usbegs,  Persians, 
Arabs,  and  Turks,  or  descendants  from  all  these 
people.' 

'  It  must  not  be  imagined/  he  elsewhere  observes, 
'that  the  Omrah  or  Lords  of  the  Moghul's  court  are 
members  of  ancient  families,  as  our  nobility  in  France 
.  .  .  they  mostly  consist  of  adventurers  from  different 
nations,  who  entice  one  another  to  the  court,  and  are 
generally  persons  of  low  descent,  some  having  been 
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originally  slaves.  The  Moghul  raises  them  to  dignity 
or  degrades  them  to  obscurity  according  to  his  own 
pleasure  and  caprice/ 

Bernier  goes  on  to  show  that  the  total  insecurity  of 
all  private  property,  land  revenue  exactions,  instability 
of  government,  the  denial  of  justice,  the  tyranny  and 
cupidity  of  the  sovereign  and  his  subordinates,  'a 
tyranny  often  so  excessive  as  to  deprive  the  peasant 
and  artisan  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  drives  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  from  his  wretched  home/  and  that 
was  ruining  agriculture— accounted  abundantly  for  the 
rapid  decadence  of  all  Asiatic  States  \  1  It  is  owing/ 
he  says,  'to  this  miserable  system  that  most  towns 
in  Hindusthan  are  made  up  of  earth,  mud,  and  other 
wretched  materials ;  that  there  is  no  city  or  town  which, 
if  it  be  not  already  ruined  or  deserted,  does  not  bear 
evident  marks  of  approaching  decay/  He  touches,  in 
this  manner,  upon  the  symptoms,  already  perceptible  to 
a  close  observer,  of  the  empire's  political  and  econo- 
mical decline. 

Soon  after  the  date  at  which  Bernier  wrote,  Aurang- 
zeb  entered  upon  the  interminable  wars  in  South  India 
which  gradually  involved  him  in  the  misfortunes  and 
difficulties  that  darkened  the  last  years  of  his  reign. 
He  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  minor  Mahomedan 
kingdoms  which  had  been  strong  enough  to  hold  down 
the  Hindu  population  ;  but  he  had  in  fact  weakened  his  1 
empire  by  extending  it ;  for  the  new  southern  provinces 
could  not  be  effectively  managed  at  a  distance  from  the 

1  '  The  country  is  ruined  by  the  necessity  of  defraying  the  enormous 
charges  required  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  a  numerous  court,  and 
to  pay  a  large  army  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people 
in  subjection.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  sufferings  of 
that  people.'—  Bernier. 
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central  authority,  and  the  Hindus  were  not  only  pro-  " 
voked  by  his  fanaticism,  but  encouraged  by  his  inability 
to  control  them.  The  Moghul  government,  moreover, 
had  never  paid  much  attention  to  its  sea  frontier,  being 
quite  unaccustomed  to  expect  foreign  enemies  or  in- 
truders from  any  other  quarter  than  the  north-west, 
through  the  Afghan  passes.  The  only  naval  force  on 
the  Indian  coast  belonged  to  the  Siddhis,  an  indepen- 
dent Abyssinian  colony,  whose  chiefs  occasionally  placed 
their  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  Aurangzeb  for  employment 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
*  To  these  causes  and  favouring  circumstances,  there-  * 
fore,  to  the  incipient  decline  of  the  central  sovereignty, 
to  the  relaxation  of  imperial  authority  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  dominion,  and  especially  to  the  commotion  caused 
by  the  spread  of  the  Hindu  rebellion  under  energetic 
Maratha  leaders,  we  may  attribute  the  facility  with  which 
the  English  made  good  their  foothold  on  the  shores  of 
India  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ^ 

It  is  important,  moreover,  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  when  the  mistakes  and  troubles  of  the  Moghul 
empire  were  opening  the  gates  of  India  to  access  from 
the  sea,  there  set  in  an  era  of  war  in  Europe  which  for 
many  years  disabled  or  diverted  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land's two  maritime  rivals,  France  and  Holland.  The 
reigns  of  the  two  autocratic  monarchs  who  ruled  France 
and  India  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  tally  very  nearly  in  point  of  time,  for  the  dates 
of  their  respective  accessions  very  nearly  coincide  ;  and 
they  died  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other.  In  the  policy  to  which  each  of 
these  celebrated  rulers  personally  attached  himself,  and 
in  its  unfortunate  consequences,  there  is  also  much 
more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance.   The  accession  of 
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I  both  Aurangzeb  and  Louis  XIV  took  place  at  a  moment 
when  the  splendour  and  fame  of  their  dynasties  were 
in  full  lustre ;  they  both  inaugurated  a  career  of  con- 
quest and  unscrupulous  attacks  upon  weaker  neigh- 
bours that  was  at  first  triumphant ;  they  both  gradually 

*  undermined  the  prosperity  of  their  kingdoms  and  the 
stability  of  their  houses  by  wasteful  and  impolitic  wars. 
Fanatic  religious  persecution  of  their  own  subjects, 
unwieldy  centralization  of  all  governmental  authority  by 
the  levelling  of  local  institutions,  widespread  corruption 
and  a  magnificent  court  under  the  influence  of  bigots, 
lackeys,  and  panders,  were  characteristics  of  the  reign 
of  the  Bourbon  as  well  as  of  the  Moghul.  And  in  each 
instance  half  a  century's  autocratic  misrule,  complicated 
by  unfortunate  foreign  wars,  sectarian  revolts,  and  grind- 
ing fiscal  oppression,  brought  great  misery  on  the  people, 
and  fatally  enervated  the  monarchy.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
fortunes  of  both  sovereigns  were  perceptibly  on  the 
wane.  It  so  happened  that  the  decline,  or  eclipse,  of 
each  power  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  rising 

)  commercial  ascendancy  of  the  English  nation.  In  1691 
King  William  formed  the  grand  alliance  of  the  Ger- 
manic States  and  of  the  maritime  powers,  England, 
Holland,  and  Spain,  against  France ;  whereby  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  French  was  checked,  and  their 
schemes  of  colonial  and  commercial  expansion  were 
thrown  aside  or  trampled  down  in  a  great  European 
war.  For  although  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  suspended 
hostilities  for  a  few  years,  it  may  be  said  that  during 
the  whole  period  from  1690  to  1713,  the  French  mon- 
archy was  engaged  in  conflicts  with  all  its  European 
neighbours  on  a  vast  scale  of  ruinous  expenditure. 
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The  condition  of  the  Moghul  empire  was  even  worse. 
We  have  seen  that  during  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
long  as  the  Moghul  empire  retained  its  vigour,  it  was 
found  impossible  for  any  foreign  adventurers  to  obtain 
more  than  a  precarious  footing,  by  sufferance,  on  the 
mainland  of  India.  But  when  the  eighteenth  century 
opened,  the  disorder  of  the  imperial  government  was 
manifestly  culminating  to  a  climax.  The  great  age  of 
Aurangzeb,  the  persistence  and  contagious  spread  of 
the  Hindu  revolt  against  his  oppression ;  the  certainty 
that  his  death  would  be  the  signal  for  civil  war  among 
his  sons,  and  that  the  succession  must  abide  the  chance 
of  battle  ;  financial  distress  and  the  visible  loosening  of 
his  administration  everywhere — these  were  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  debility,  decay,  and  approximate  dissolu- 
tion in  an  Oriental  dynasty.  In  the  north-west  the 
Persians  and  the  rebellious  Afghan  tribes  had  now 
wrested  from  Aurangzeb  his  border  strongholds ;  his 
grasp  on  that  all-important  frontier  had  become  insecure, 
and  the  high  roads  from  central  Asia  were  again  open 
to  invaders.  In  the  south-west  the  Moghul,  after  put- 
ting down  the  kingdoms  of  Bijapur  and  Golkhonda, 
had  been  unable  to  reconstruct  an  administration  strong 
enough  to  repress  the  turbulent  elements  that  his  im- 
politic demolitions  had  set  free.  The  disbanded  soldiery, 
the  plundered  peasants,  the  disaffected  Hindu  land- 
holders, all  rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  Maratha 
captains,  who  bribed  or  daunted  the  imperial  officials, 
harried  the  districts,  cut  off  the  revenue,  and  defeated 
the  Moghul  forces  in  detail.  All  these  internal  troubles 
were  evident  symptoms  of  the  empire's  impending  dis- 
ruption, and  the  precursors  of  a  great  political  change. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
(169O— 1702) 

Section  I.    Condition  and  importance  of  the  East  Indian  trade. 

In  India  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  for  the  English  East  India  Company  a  period 
of  not  untroubled  transition  from  a  purely  commercial 
system  toward  a  kind  of  elementary  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  increasing  weakness  of  the  Moghul  empire 
doubled  the  risks  and  uncertainty  of  their  trade ;  pro- 
ducing constant  alarms  from  the  fighting  that  went  on 
near  their  settlements,  liability  to  plunder  and  incessant 
exactions,  exposure  to  interference  from  interlopers, 
and  danger  of  encroachment  or  attack  from  European 
rivals.  They  had  now  deliberately  adopted  the  plan 
of  endeavouring  to  rid  themselves  of  dependence  on 
the  native  authorities ;  and  their  agents  were  enjoined 
to  spare  no  pains  for  improving  their  revenue.  4  The 
increase  of  our  revenue/  they  wrote  in  1690,  'is  the 
subject  of  our  care  as  much  as  our  trade ;  t'is  that  must 
maintain  our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  interrupt 
our  trade ;  t'is  that  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India  . . . 
and  upon  this  account  it  is  that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all 
their  general  advices  that  we  have  seen,  write  ten 
paragraphs  concerning  their  government,  their  civil  and 
military  policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  their  revenue, 
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for  one  paragraph  they  write  concerning  trade/  Their 
purpose  was  now  (t<;  use  their  own  words)  to  establish 
4  such  a  Politie  of  civil  and  military  power,  and  create 
and  secure  such  a  large  revenue,  as  may  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  large,  well  grounded,  sure  English  dominion 
in  India  for  all  time  to  come1/  These  instructions 
show  that,  to  use  an  Oriental  metaphor,  the  scent  of 
dominion  was  already  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
Company,  that  they  were  by  this  time  on  the  track  of 
higher  game  than  the  profits  of  trade,  and  that  they 
.  were  gradually  concentrating  their  operations  upon  the 
/  Indian  mainland.  At  Madras  and  Bombay  their  forti- 
fications were  in  fair  condition,  although  their  troops, 
beside  a  few  Europeans,  were  chiefly  a  rabble  of  Ar- 
menians, Arabs,  negroes,  and  half-bred  Portuguese.  In 
Bengal  the  imperial  viceroy,  being  himself  hard  pressed, 
had  permitted  their  agent  to  fortify  Calcutta,  where  Fort 
*  William  was  named  after  the  reigning  King  of  England. 
In  1687,  having  resolved  to  bring  all  their  settlements  ' 
under  a  regulated  administration,  the  Company  had 
fitted  out  a  large  armament  at  home,  had  obtained  King 
James'  authority  for  their  governor  to  make  peace  and 
war  in  India,  and  had  sent  out  Sir  John  Child  with 
orders  to  levy  against  the  Moghul  government  a  war 
of  reprisals  for  damages  and  insults  suffered  from  the 
native  officials.  That  government,  however,  though  it 
was  in  a  bad  plight,  had  still  power  and  pride  sufficient 
for  turning  fiercely  upon  such  assailants.  In  western 
India  the  Company's  attempt  to  defy  the  imperial 
authority  brought  them  to  considerable  discomfiture, 
for  Aurangzeb  himself  was  encamped  at  no  great 
distance  with  his  main  army.  At  Bombay,  where  the 
force  is  reported  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  European 
1  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  Dec  12,  1687. 
E 
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soldiers  in  addition  to  a  raw  native  militia,  the  governor 
was  actually  besieged  in  his  own  town  and  castle,  and 
the  place  was  reduced  to  awkward  straits  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Abyssinian  Siddhi.  The  expedition  against  Bengal 
and  the  north-eastern  coast  totally  failed ;  the  factories 
were  attacked  and  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned. 
Orders  were  issued  by  the  emperor  to  expel  the 
English  from  Madras,  where  the  President,  having  only 
a  few  English  soldiers  in  garrison  with  some  half-caste 
Portuguese,  lost  heart  on  hearing  that  a  Moghul  force 
was  moving  southward.  Sir  John  Child,  who  imperson-  * 
ated  the  war  policy  of  the  Company,  died  in  1690 ;  and 
the  business  ended  rather  ignominiously  with  the  issue 
by  Aurangzeb  of  a  lofty  Order  reciting  that  on  receipt 
of  an  humble  submissive  petition  by  the  English  His 
Majesty  had  mercifully  pardoned  their  transgressions. 
At  this  message  the  Company's  directors  at  home 
professed  high  indignation,  for  no  petition  of  that  kind 
had  been  sent ;  but  the  moment  was  not  opportune  for 
prosecuting  the  quarrel. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  the  difficulties  y 
and  decadence  of  the  Moghul  empire  were  manifestly  on 
the  increase.  One  of  Aurangzeb's  sons  invaded  India 
from  Persia  with  a  foreign  army ;  and  the  important 
provinces  or  kingdoms  of  South  India — the  Dekhan, 
Mysore,  the  Carnatic— were  barely  kept  in  obedience 
by  large  forces ;  for  the  great  age  of  Aurangzeb  held 
all  India  in  fear  and  expectation  of  imminent  change. 
All  this  instability  of  affairs  compelled  the  foreign  settle- 
ments to  rely  more  and  more  upon  their  own  resources 
for  self-defence  against  arbitrary  officials,  rebel  leaders, 
marauding  banditti,  and,  finally,  against  each  other.  For 
war  had  been  raging  in  Europe  from  1690  to  1697 ;  the 
French  had  been  doing  enormous  damage  to  our  home- 
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ward  bound  ships,  having  on  one  occasion  captured 
a  whole  fleet  of  merchantmen;  nor  did  the  Dutch, 
though  our  faithful  allies  in  Europe,  relax  their  invete- 
rate jealousy  of  our  progress  in  Asia. 

That  the  vast  importance  of  our  Eastern  trade  was 
already  realized  to  its  full  extent  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
writings  of  Sir  Charles  Davenant,  the  chief  com- 
mercial authority  of  his  day1.  He  observes  that  under 
the  Tudor  dynasty  England  had  enjoyed  great  internal 
prosperity  for  a  hundred  years,  and  that  the  Dutch  had 
soon  found  themselves  too  many  for  the  narrow  territory 
of  their  republic;  whereby  both  nations  were  driven 
into  foreign  trade  by  an  increasing  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says,  the  French  people  had  diminished 
during  the  long  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
so  that  the  two  Protestant  nations  could  push  on 
vigorously  to  their  forward  place  in  the  commerce 
beyond  seas.  In  his  essay  on  the  East  Indian  Trade, 
Davenant  enlarges  further  upon  the  great  profits  and 
political  advantages  that  accrued  to  England  from  her 
position  in  the  East  Indies,  upon  the  strength  of  Holland 
in  that  quarter,  and  upon  the  extreme  impolicy  of  allow- 
ing the  Dutch  to  acquire  such  predominance  as  would 
enable  them  to  put  down  all  rivalry.  Of  the  East  India 
trade  he  says—  Whatever  country  can  be  in  the  full 
possession  of  it  will  give  law  to  all  the  commercial  world. 
He  declares  that  if  we  should  lose  our  hold  in  India,  we 
should  let  go  half  our  foreign  business ;  and  he  insists 
on  the  point  that  by  losing  the  trade  we  should  be 
entirely  deprived  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  '  for  only 
foreign  trade  can  maintain  a  great  fleet/  He  describes 
the  'formidable  power*  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies, 
1  Born  1656,  died  171 4. 
£  2 
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the  immense  capital  that  they  had  spent  in  raising  and 
consolidating  it ;  the  forts  and  castles  well  provided  and 
garrisoned ;  their  large  fleet ;  their  good  harbours ;  the 
energy,  wealth,  and  unity  of  the  Dutch  Company,  which 
was  an  incorporation  of  the  seven  chambers  of  the 
seven  Provinces,  almost  coeval  in  origin  with  the  State 
itself,  counting  among  its  numbers  all  the  ablest  and 
best  heads  in  the  country.  He  shows  that  if  we  should 
abandon  the  traffic,  the  Dutch  would  undoubtedly  enjoy 
the  whole,  when  England  must  be  content  thereafter 
to  trade  under  their  protection  and  flag.  In  such  an 
event  he  calculates  that  an  entire  monopoly  of  East 
Indian  goods  would  bring  Holland  yearly  more  treasure 
than  could  be  got  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  that  they 
might  earn  a  revenue  of  six  million  sterling ;  that  this 
great  increase  of  wealth  would  entirely  turn  against  us 
the  balance  of  naval  preponderance,  which  would 
certainly  prove  our  ruin  if  (as  was  at  the  time  not  im- 
possible) the  Dutch  provinces  should  fall  under  the 
ascendancy  of  France.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  bestir  themselves  and  prevail  over  Holland, 
i  if  our  foreign  business  were  enlarged  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  should  thereby  acquire 
such  wealth  and  power  as  that  England  with  its  proper 
forces  might  be  able  to  deal  with  any  nation  whatsoever 
she  might  even  become,  like  Rome,  the  head  of  a  vast 
dominion,  the  fountain  of  law,  the  spring  of  power, 
honours,  and  offices  throughout  an  immense  territory. 

Let  us  take,  again,  another  and  much  more  celebrated 
contemporary  authority,  Leibnitz,  who  in  1672  presented 
to  Louis  XIV  his  Consilium  Aegyptiacum,  which  was 
a  long  State  paper  urgently  advising  the  king  to  seize  and 
annex  Egypt.  His  main  argument  is  that  the  possession 
of  Egypt  would  secure  to  France  the  command  of  the 
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invaluable  Eastern  trade,  whereby  she  could  easily 
ruin  Holland  by  cutting  off  the  sources  of  her  wealth 
and  naval  power,  and  would  be  enabled  to  build  up 
a  maritime  empire  for  herself.  As  Louis  XIV  was  at 
that  time  preparing  to  attack  the  Dutch,  Leibnitz  points 
out  that  to  break  down  their  preponderance  in  the  East 
Indies  would  be  a  far  surer  way  toward  subduing  them 
than  an  invasion  of  Holland,  and  he  proceeds  to  throw 
out  some  very  remarkable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
facility  of  establishing  a  great  Asiatic  dominion.  No  one 
can  doubt,  he  says,  that  if  the  Portuguese  could  have 
employed  larger  forces  in  their  earlier  expeditions  they 
would  have  brought  all  India  under  their  sway,  for  the 
whole  of  Asia  is  more  easily  conquerable  than  Germany; 
and  the  French  king  needs  only  the  strength  and  riches 
that  can  be  drawn  from  Asiatic  commerce  to  become 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  European  affairs  \ 

Such  views  and  arguments  as  these,  emanating  from 
men  of  the  highest  reputation  and  experience  in  com- 
merce and  politics,  serve  to  explain  what  kind  of  prize  it 
was  over  which  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  had 
been  so  long  contending,  and  for  which  the  English  were 
now  entering  the  list  as  competitors.  This  prize,  they 
insist,  is  of  inestimable  value,  and,  what  is  more,  can  be 
won  by  the  European  power  that  strikes  boldly  and  skil- 
fully for  Asiatic  dominion.  The  writings  of  Leibnitz  Q 
and  Davenant  may  be  read  as  a  useful  corrective  of  the 
inveterate  habit,  from  which  even  English  historians  are 
not  always  free,  of  regarding  the  development  of  our 
Indian  empire  out  of  a  few  scattered  trading  ports  as 
a  marvellous  phenomenon,  quite  unforeseen  and  almost 

1 '  Pour  devenir  l'arbitre  des  affaires  il  ne  manque  au  roi  que  d'acquerir 
la  puissance  maritime  et  d'etre  en  possession  des  echanges  mari times.' 
Leibnitz,  voL  v.  275  (Foucher  de  Careil). 
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inexplicable.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  the 
superficiality  of  this  commonplace  view,  and  to  lay 
stress  on  the  evidence  available  to  prove  that  our 
success  could  be  naturally  explained,  could  indeed 
have  been  to  a  large  degree  predicted.  Our  dominion 
j<  grew  out  of  much  stronger  and  deeper  roots  than  is 
usually  supposed.  To  understand  its  true  origin  we 
must  remember  that  our  settlements  on  the  Indian 
mainland  were  valuable  not  only  as  emporia  for  the 
very  profitable  trade  in  the  exchange  of  goods  between 
India  and  Europe,  but  also  because  they  were  the  fixed 
points  upon  which  the  whole  commerce  of  England 
with  South  Asia,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  eastward  to 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Spice  Islands  as  far  as  the  China 
seas,  may  be  said  to  have  pivoted;  they  kept  open 
and  were  indeed  indispensable  for  the  communications 
along  the  line  of  what  was  then  the  richest  sea-borne 
traffic  in  the  world.  For  the  nation  that  could  engross 
that  traffic  held  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  Asia 
and  Western  Europe,  and  supplied  all  the  adjacent 
European  countries.  Upon  the  wealth  and  multiplied 
force  acquired  in  extending,  step  by  step,  their  influence 
over  this  wide  range  of  operations,  upon  the  gradual 
strengthening  in  English  hands  of  the  foundations  that 
supported  this  commanding  position,  were  built  up  the 
first  stages  of  English  ascendancy  in  the  East.  The 
constitution  of  these  great  commercial  associations  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  that  of  the  proprietary 
Colonies  which  laid  the  foundation  of  such  States  as 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  North  America1.  The 

1  'The  united  proprietary  representative  sovereignty  of  the  lands 
of  Bengal  is  virtually  in  right,  possession,  fact,  and  relative  circum- 
stances, but  on  a  large  imperial  scale,  almost  precisely  what  private 
territorial  property  was  in  some  provinces  of  North  America,  with 
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proprietary  bodies  appointed  the  governor  and  council, 
and  were  in  fact  invested  with  a  kind  of  autonomy 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Sovereign;  they 
had  many  of  the  attributes,  without  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility, of  dependent  States.  It  had  become  abundantly 
clear  that  this  organization  of  a  Chartered  Company, 
with  powers  of  internal  control  and  self-defence,  possess- 
ing in  some  degree  the  resources,  administrative  tradi- 
tions, the  unity  of  plan  and  purpose,  the  larger  interests 
and  relative  responsibilities  of  a  local  government — was 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  English  commerce  in 
Asia,  where  we  had  then  no  diplomatic  representatives, 
and  many  dangerous  rivals.  The  long  contest  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century  between  England  and 
Holland  in  the  East  Indies,  was  destined  to  terminate  in 
a  kind  of  partition  of  that  vast  commercial  domain.  Not 
until  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  final  political  settle- 
ment accomplished;  yet  the  first  approaches  toward 
this  end  were  already  perceptible  in  the  tendency  of 
English  enterprise  to  converge,  as  we  have  said,  upon 
India  itself,  while  the  Dutch  were  visibly  drawing  off 
and  collecting  their  strength  toward  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Beyond  the  Straits  of  Malacca  they  were  still  pre- 
dominant ;  the  headquarters  of  their  administration  were 
at  Batavia ;  and  they  had  seized,  in  1683,  the  valuable 
position  of  Bantam  in  Java,  which  gave  them  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  pepper,  the  most  valuable 
commodity  from  those  regions.  The  English  Company 
had  before  them  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
adopted  from  the  Portuguese  the  policy  of  making  their 
settlements  self-protective  by  fortifications  and  strong 

respect  to  local  or  more  extensive  national  interests  of  the  high  ruling 
protecting  State  of  Great  Britain,  and  differing  only  in  the  descriptive 
terms  of  conquered  and  colonized  dependencies.'— Grant's  Analysis, 
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garrisons,  of  acquiring  territory,  and  of  treating  their 
acquisitions,  not  as  grants  held  by  traders  on  sufferance 
from  the  nearest  Oriental  potentate,  but  as  possessions 
held  under  direct  or  delegated  authority  from  the 
sovereign  European  power.  They  saw  that  they  could 
only  maintain  their  ground  by  imitating  this  example ; 
and  henceforward  their  establishments  were  more  and 
more  framed  and  directed  upon  this  model. 


But  in  London  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Company 
were  exciting  jealousy  and  stimulating  energetic  attempts 
to  break  in  upon  such  a  magnificent  treasure  house. 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  then  ruled  their  affairs  autocrati- 
cally, had  enlisted  the  favour  and  support  of  the  Court 
by  presents  to  King  James  II  and  to  all  who  had 
influence  at  Whitehall.  Unluckily  the  India  House 
had  just  set  its  sails  upon  the  Tory  tack  when 
a  Protestant  wind  brought  over  William  III,  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688  a  new  Company  was  formed  to 
compete  for  the  next  Charter  upon  a  remodelled  system. 
In  1693  the  old  Company's  Charter  was  declared  void 
for  non-payment  of  a  five  per.  cent,  duty  laid  by  the 
Crown  on  their  capital  stock ;  and  it  was  only  renewed 
upon  condition  of  its  being  terminable  at  three  years' 
notice.  Then  in  1698  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Montague,  being  hard  pressed  for  money,  passed  an 
Act  of  Parliament  granting  a  Royal  Charter  to  the  new 
Company,  who  undertook  to  lend  two  millions  to  the 
government  at  eight  per  cent.1    The  money  was  sub- 

1  John  Evelyn  notes  in  his  Diary  (March  7,  1698)  that  the  old 
Company  lost  their  business  against  the  new  Company  by  ten  votes 
in  Parliament,  so  many  of  their  friends  being  absent,  going  to  see 
a  tiger  baited  by  dogs.   This  must  refer  to  some  early  stage  of  the 
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scribed  with  an  eagerness  that  proved  the  country's 
wealth,  and  its  confidence  in  the  strength  and  expansive 
power  of  this  great  branch  of  the  national  trade. 

The  appearance  in  India  of  a  second  and  rival 
Company  created  serious  internal  complications.  Each 
association  did  its  utmost  to  ruin  the  other ;  each  hoisted 
the  English  flag  and  sent  an  embassy  to  contend  for  the 
Moghul  emperor's  patronage  at  his  court;  while  the 
local  governors  played  off  one  against  the  other,  favour- 
ing each  Company  alternately,  and  taking  bribes  im- 
partially from  both.  This  discreditable  and  damaging 
contest  was  at  last  closed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
Companies,  which  was  effected  through  Godolphin's 
intervention  in  1702,  just  before  the  great  war  of  the  O 
Spanish  succession  began,  and  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  \  The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  to  concentrate  all  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  mari- 
time experience  of  one  powerful  corporation  upon  the 
consolidation  of  our  position  in  south  Asia.  The  East 
India  Company,  by  whom  our  Indian  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered for  the  next  155  years,  were  now  backed  by 
the  most  opulent  city  and  the  largest  seafaring  population 
in  the  world,  by  the  favour  of  the  English  government, 
to  whom  they  made  liberal  advances,  and  by  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  commercial  classes  upon  the 

proceedings,  for  Macaulay  says  that  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by 
115  votes  to  78  on  June  26,  and  the  Lords  on  July  5,  of  that  year. 

1  Death  of  William  III,  March  1702.  Union  of  the  two  companies, 
April  1702.  Declaration  of  war  against  France,  May  1702.  'A  con- 
temporary writer,  the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  observes  that  in  joining 
Austria  against  France  and  Spain  in  1702,  England  and  Holland  were 
largely  actuated  by  commercial  motives.  They  feared  that,  if  French 
influence  became  paramount  in  Spain,  France,  already  powerful  at  sea, 
and  already  meditating  wide  projects  of  colonial  expansion,  would  be 
strong  enough  to  destroy  English  and  Dutch  commerce  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.' — Af/mvt'res,  chap.  i.  p.  16. 
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politics  of  the  country.  With  these  advantages,  with 
a  secure  base  and  headquarters  at  home,  with  fortified 
settlements  and  armed  shipping  abroad,  with  a  Charter 
authorizing  them  to  raise  troops  and  to  make  war  and 
peace  in  India,  the  Company  were  already  capable  of 
defending  themselves  and  even  of  pushing  forward 
their  outposts  against  any  opposition  that  could  be 
made  by  the  Viceroys  of  a  distracted  Oriental  empire. 

The  history  of  Venice  and  Genoa  had  already  shown 
what  might  be  achieved  by  the  power  of  armed  commerce 
in  the  hands  of  small  communities  greatly  superior  in 
wealth  and  civilization  to  their  neighbours.  These 
towns  had  grown  into  independent  States  by  successful 
monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade  in  the  European  waters ; 
they  were  originally  no  stronger  than  a  chartered 
English  Company  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
decadence  of  the  Byzantine  empire  enabled  the  Italian 
cities  to  supplant  the  Greeks  in  the  Levant,  to  acquire 
and  fortify  the  islands  and  other  points  of  vantage  along 
the  coasts,  and  thus  to  seize  trade  and  territory  in  the 
Mediterranean  very  much  as  the  Dutch  and  English 
established  themselves  in  the  Indian  seas.  Chios 
belonged  entirely  to  a  Genoese  Company,  whose  rule 
for  220  years  over  several  islands  of  the  Greek  archi- 
pelago bears  a  curious  likeness,  in  miniature,  to  the 
territorial  domination  of  the  English  East  IndiaCompany. 
The  ruins  of  strongholds  and  other  signs  of  extinct 
Italian  dortiinion  are  to  be  seen  all  along  the  shores  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  like  the  relics  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  neither  Greeks  nor  Italians  could 
resist  the  torrent  of  Asiatic  conquest  that  came  pouring 
across  Asia  from  the  East.  The  Italian  republics  had 
not  the  population,  capital,  or  territorial  resources 
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sufficient  for  holding  their  scattered  possessions  against 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  their  terri- 
tory on  the  Italian  mainland  was  constantly  threatened 
by  powerful  neighbours ;  and  the  diversion  of  the  Asiatic 
trade  was  drying  up  the  springs  of  their  prosperity. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  how  much  was  accom- 
plished by  these  small  trading  States  so  long  as  the  field 
lay  open  to  them,  and  even  while  they  were  confronted 
by  the  Turkish  power  in  its  full  strength  on  the  main- 
land, we  may  moderate  our  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
the  foundations  of  a  great  empire  in  India  could  be  laid 
by  an  English  trading  Company,  at  a  time  when  the 
Moghul  empire  was  rapidly  waning,  and  England  was 
waxing  to  the  plenitude  of  her  maritime  supremacy.  It 
is  true  that  the  Levant  and  Greece  lay  adjacent  to  Venice 
and  Genoa,  while  between  India  and  England  lay  six 
months  of  sea  voyage.  But  this  distance  favoured  the 
plantation  of  our  dominion  by  keeping  Indian  affairs  in 
the  beginning  outside  the  sphere  of  European  politics ; 
and  latterly  it  became  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  nation 
that  could  give  its  commercial  colonies  a  secure  base  at 
home,  and  could  hold  the  sea  against  all  rivals. 

In  this  situation  it  might  have  been  foreseen  without 
much  difficulty  that  as  decay  subsided  into  dilapidation 
all  over  the  Moghul  empire,  the  vigorous  European 
settlements  on  the  coasts  of  India  would  enlarge  their 
borders  and  affirm  their  independence.  When  in  1672 
Leibnitz  advised  Louis  XIV  not  to  attack  Holland,  but 
to  seize  Egypt  as  the  stepping-stone  to  a  great  Asiatic 
dominion,  he  wrote,  truly,  that  4  the  extreme  feebleness 
of  the  Orientals  is  no  longer  a  secret' ;  and  India  was 
now  certainly  the  weakest,  perhaps  also  still  the 
wealthiest,  part  of  South  Asia.  The  quarrels  and 
embarrassments  of  •  the  local  governors  already  pre- 
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vented  them  from  paying  much  attention  to  trading 
factories,  except  when  money  was  to  be  extorted  or 
assistance  needed.  It  was  clearly  as  probable  that  the 
native  usurpers  and  adventurers  who  were  rising  into 
power  would  seek  aid  from  the  Companies  as  that  they 
would  afford  them  protection  or  subject  them  to  con- 
trol; they  were  more  likely,  in  this  manner,  to  throw 
open  India  to  the  foreigner  than  to  bar  the  doors 
against  him.  From  such  circumstances  two  conse- 
quences might  be  fairly  inferred ;  first,  that  the  power 
of  the  foreign  Companies  would  steadily  expand  so 
long  as  they  could  rely  on  their  communications  with 
Europe;  secondly,  that  commercial  jealousies  in  Asia 
and  national  antipathies  in  Europe  would  before  long 
bring  the  expanding  Companies  into  collision  with  each 
other.  Lastly,  it  might  be  predicted  that  whenever  this 
collision  should  occur,  the  Company  that  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  its  European  antagonist  would  have  little 
to  fear  from  native  adversaries,  and  would  have  attained 
an  incontestable  ascendancy  in  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  India. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore, 
the  situation  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated.  The  Dutch 
Company,  still  rich  and  prospering  commercially,  held 
Ceylon  and  some  Indian  stations,  but  the  centre  of  their 
operations  was  slowly  shifting  further  eastward,  and 
as  the  century  advanced  their  naval  power  declined 
rapidly1.  The  French  Company  had  suffered  heavily 
from  the  recent  war  in  Europe,  during  which  they  had 
lost  Pondicherry,  and  had  only  recovered  it  in  1697 ; 
they  were  deep  in  debt,  and  were  altogether  in  no 

1  '  Le  Gouvernement  qui  comptait,  en  1 671,  151  vaisseaux  de  guerre, 
n*en  avait  plus  que  42  settlement  en  1740/  (Castonnet  des  Fosses, 
La  RivaliU  de  Dupleix  et  de  la  Bourdonnaye%  p.  14.) 
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condition  for  pushing  forward  enterprises  in  Asia. 
The  English  Company  were  flourishing,  and  had  ob-  «■ 
tained  a  firm  foothold  on  the  Indian  mainland ;  but  the 
Moghul  empire  still  held  together  under  Aurangzeb, 
who  would  have  tolerated  no  serious  territorial  en- 
croachment. 

Up  to  this  time,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  French 
and  English  had  remained  so  far  strictly  commercial, 
that  all  their  plans  and  proceedings  for  settling  upon 
the  Indian  coasts  were  designed  in  the  interests  of 
trade.  We  are  now  approaching  the  period  when  the 
growing  strength  of  their  position,  the  weakness  of  the 
Indian  governments,  the  increasing  keenness  and  im- 
pulse of  competition,  and,  above  all,  the  violent  quarrels 
between  France  and  England'  in  Europe,  combined  to 
transform  the  commercial  rivalry  into  an  armed  contest 
for  political  ascendancy.  For  some  twenty  years  South 
India  became  a  battlefield  of  two  distant  European 
nations;  the  war  of  succession  in  Austria  was  made 
a  pretext  for  taking  sides  in  a  dispute  over  the  heritage 
of  the  Niz£m  of  Hyderabad ;  and  Indian  affairs  were 
entangled  in  the  prolonged  struggle  between  France 
and  England  for  colonial  and  naval  superiority.  When 
England  at  the  close  of  that  struggle  was  eventually 
left  mistress  of  the  situation,  she  found  thrown  wide 
open  before  her  the  gates  leading  to  immense  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  an  Asiatic 
dominion  which  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and  valu- 
able legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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made  but  a  show  of  resistance.  Nadir  Shah  sacked 
Delhi1,  added  one  more  massacre  to  the  bloodstained 
annals  of  that  ill-fated  city,  wrenched  away  from  the 
imperial  crown  all  its  possessions  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  departed  home  leaving  the  Moghul  government, 
which  had  received  its  death-blow,  in  a  state  of  mortal 
collapse.  The  barriers  having  been  thus  broken  down, 
Ahmed  Shah,  of  the  Abdallee  tribe  of  the  Afghans, 
followed  two  years  later.  When  N&dir  Shah  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  Persians  in  his  camp  in 
Khorasan,  Ahmed  Shah,  who  commanded  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  in  N&dir  Shah's  army,  rode  off  east- 
ward to  conquer  Afghanistan;  and  from  that  base 
he  seized  the  whole  Punjab  between  1748  and  1751. 
Meanwhile  from  the  south-west  the  Marathas  were 
spreading  over  central  India  like  a  devastating  flood ; 
and  wherever  the  land  had  been  levelled  flat  by 
the  steam  roller  of  absolutism,  wherever  the  minor 
rulerships  and  petty  States  had  been  crushed  out  by 
the  empire,  the  whole  country  was  now  easily  overrun 
and  broken  up  into  anarchy.  The  different  provinces 
and  viceroyalties  went  their  own  natural  way;  they 
were  parcelled  out  in  a  scuffle  among  revolted  gover- 
nors, rebellious  chiefs,  leaders  of  insurgent  tribes  or 
sects,  religious  revivalists,  or  captains  of  mercenary 
bands.  The  Indian  people  were  becoming  a  masterless 
multitude  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  political  storm, 
and  clinging  to  any  power,  natural  or  supernatural, 
that  seemed  likely  to  protect  them.  They  were  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  of  authority  by  any 
one  who  could  show  himself  able  to  discharge  the  most 
elementary  functions  of  government  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property.  In  short,  the  people  were 
1  March,  1739. 
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scattered  without  a  leader  or  protector ;  while  the  poli- 
tical system  under  which  they  had  long  lived  was  dis- 
appearing in  complete  disorganization. 

Section  II.    The  French  and  English  in  South  India 
(1715-1749). 

It  was  during  this  period  of  tumultuary  confusion  * 
that  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  as  rivals 
upon  the  political  arena  in  India.  For  the  purpose  of 
throwing  some  additional  light  on  the  origin,  character, 
and  eventual  results  of  the  great  transmarine  contest 
between  these  two  nations  which  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  their  history  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate,  at  this  point,  to  sketch  very  briefly 
the  earlier  development  of  a  commercial  and  colonial 
policy  in  France.  This  may  at  any  rate  lend  readers 
some  slight  degree  of  aid  towards  substituting  clear  and 
well-founded  conclusions  for  the  complacent  common- 
places that  are  so  often  repeated  about  the  lack  of 
national  aptitudes  for  that  kind  of  enterprise.  It  may 
also  serve  to  bring  out  and  accentuate  the  wide  con- 
trasts of  principle  and  practice  exhibited  by  the  annals 
of  French  and  English  adventure  beyond  sea. 

The  history  of  French  colonization  is  ordinarily 
divided,  we  are  told,  into  three  periods :  the  period  of 
the  great  discoveries,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  death, 
in  1609,  of  Henry  IV ;  the  era  of  grand  colonial  expan- 
sion in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  period  of 
decline  during  the  hundred  years  that  intervene  between 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  the  end,  in  1815,  of 
the  great  French  wars.  We  have  seen  that  the  rivalry 
among  the  maritime  nations  began  in  earnest  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  splendid 
achievements  and  conquests  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
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had  fired  the  imagination  of  the  whole  western 
world.  The  spreading  curiosity  in  France  about  out- 
landish peoples,  distant  voyages,  and  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  Asia,  is  illustrated  by  the  writings  of 
that  age,  and  by  constant  allusions  to  the  subject  in 
such  authors  as  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  Never- 
theless, although  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  commercial  and  colonizing  projects  had  been 
already  entertained  by  that  active  and  far-sighted  ruler 
Henry  IV,  who  projected  a  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  was  in  England  and  Holland,  not  in  France, 
that  the  first  important  step  was  taken  by  founding  the 
two  East  India  Companies  that  were  destined  to  a  long 
and  memorable  career.  In  1624,  however,  began  the 
long  ministry  of  Richelieu,  in  whose  powerful  mind  the 
conception  of  endowing  France  with  a  great  dominion 
beyond  sea  reached  its  maturity,  and  had  issue  in  succes- 
sive decrees  for  the  foundation  and  multiplication  of 
colonizing  companies  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
from  Canada  in  the  West  to  Madagascar  and  the  East 
Indies. 

It  is  worth  observation  that  in  the  charters  of  these 
companies  may  be  found  the  earliest  promulgations  of 
principles  that  were  consistently  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  French  colonization  under  the 
old  monarchy,  but  which  would  be  in  vain  looked  for  in 
the  commercial  records  of  England  or  Holland.  The 
Roman  Catholic  faith  was  established,  to  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  religions ;  but  on  the  other  hand  con- 
verted pagans  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  civil  rights 
of  Frenchmen.  The  propagation  of  Christianity  was 
placed  upon  a  level  with  the  plantation  of  colonies,  as 
a  direct  object  of  these  expeditions.  Nevertheless  their 
real  motive  was,  after  all,  not  so  much  economical  or 
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propagandist,  as  political ;  the  companies  were  organized 
by  the  great  cardinal  to  counteract  the  accumulation  of 
vast  transmarine  possessions  by  Spain,  then  France's 
most  dangerous  rival,  and  in  order  that  Spain  might  not 
claim  for  herself  the  whole  non-Christian  world.  In  this 
policy,  indeed,  Richelieu  was  only  imitating  the  tactics 
of  England  and  Holland.  Both  these  nations  were 
already  striking  at  the  extremities  of  the  unwieldy 
Spanish  empire,  cutting  off  its  gold  convoys,  harrying 
its  coasts  and  islands,  sweeping  the  narrow  seas  by 
privateers,  and  generally  pursuing  that  irregular 
buccaneering  warfare  of  which  the  memory  long  lived 
among  mariners  in  the  romantic  traditions  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  In  these  wild  adventures  the  French 
took  little  share;  but  they  had  borrowed  from  their 
neighbours  the  system  of  chartered  associations;  and 
under  Mazarin  as  under  Richelieu,  the  peopling  of  new 
lands  beyond  the  ocean  by  French  Catholics,  in  the 
interests  of  God,  and  as  a  balance  against  Spain,  was  the 
essential  principle  of  colonial  action  in  France  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  this  moment  the  religious  idea  was  dominant  in 
France.  The  court  and  all  the  fashionable  society 
interested  themselves  warmly  in  collecting  subscriptions 
for  propagating  the  true  faith  among  the  heathen; 
missions  were  sent  out,  bishops  were  appointed,  and  the 
Jesuits  began  gradually  to  acquire  great  power  in  all 
the  new  colonies  of  North  America.  Nor  was  officialism 
less  active  than  ecclesiasticism  in  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  these  projects  for  the  extension  of 
the  faith  and  dominion  of  France.  The  system  of  com- 
panies under  Church  and  State  patronage  was  not- 
popular  among  the  men  of  business,  who  demanded  of 
their  Government  no  more  than  freedom  of  trade  for 
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themselves,  and  protection  from  foreign  enemies.  But 
official  predilections  were  then,  as  they  have  always 
been  in  France,  adverse  to  the  English  practice  of 
chartering  a  body  of  pioneers  or  merchant  adventurers, 
and  leaving  them  to  plant  settlements  or  factories  by 
their  own  resources.  The  expeditions  were  not  only 
authorized,  but  energetically  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  governing  classes  insisted 
on  sharing  the  investment  or  taking  their  part  in  the 
speculations,  with  an  eye  to  the  benefits  promised  in 
this  world  and  the  next  All  the  administrative  and 
military  commands  were  distributed  among  the 
noblesse;  and  among  the  hundred  associates  of  the 
Company  of  New  France  we  find  thirty  seigneurs  de  la 
cour,  besides  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastic  and  even 
princely  dignitaries,  who  are  represented  on  the  board 
by  their  secretaries. 

No  chartered  association  for  the  single  purpose  of 
trade,  like  the  English  or  Dutch  East  India  Companies, 
was  founded  by  Richelieu,  nor  could  any  such  company 
have  been  launched  upon  the  system  that  has  been  just 
described.  The  French  mercantile  community  demurred 
to  conditions  which  placed  all  these  corporations  so  com-  * 
pletely  under  the  paternal  supervision  of  priests,  nobles, 
and  high  officials ;  they  also  betrayed  a  perverse  mis- 
trust of  the  religious  and  propagandist  element.  They 
cautiously  suggested  that  in  commercial  transactions 
spiritual  directorship  and  ministerial  supervision  are  not 
altogether  desirable.  The  Chambers  of  Rouen  and 
Marseilles  recommended  that  at  no  price,  and  on  no 
pretext,  should  the  captains  of  their  vessels  be  nominated 
by  the  king ;  they  complained  of  French  consuls  abroad 
and  revenue  officers  at  home  as  equally  dictatorial. 
They  asked  that  religious  interests  should  not  rule 
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trading  operations,  but  that  their  traffic  should  be 
protected  at  sea  by  the  royal  navy,  and  that  trading 
factories  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
It  does  not  appear,  in  short,  that  Richelieu's  colonial 
policy  produced  any  notable  results,  beyond  some 
remarkable  voyages  of  discovery  which  gave  a  con- 
siderable impulse  to  all  future  colonization,  and  a  great 
diffusion  of  missionary  literature  reporting  the  successful- 
propagation  of  the  faith  in  those  countries  that  had 
been  made  over  to  the  new  companies. 

We  may  thus  register,  even  at  this  early  stage,  obser- 
vations of  a  distinct  and  remarkable  contrast  in  origin, 
character,  and  practical  methods  between  the  colonial 
systems  of  France  and  England.  The  first  French- 
colonies  derived  their  initiative  from  the  Crown ;  they 
were  formed  under  strict  official  regulations,  and  the 
note  of  high  orthodoxy  was  predominant  in  their  consti- 
tution. The  first  English  colonies  owed  their  foundation 
either  to  men  who  had  left  their  fatherland  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  kings  and  bishops,  or  to  '  gentleman 
adventurers '  with  a  taste  for  the  roving  life  and  freedom 
of  a  new  country,  which  they  were  quite  willing  to  hold 
as  national  property  so  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  use  their  own  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  it.  And 
at  a  time  when  the  great  commercial  companies  of 
England  and  Holland  were  already  wresting  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  invaluable  prize  of  the  sea-borne  trade 
with  Asia,  the  French  merchants  were  deterred  from 
entering  into  competition  with  them  mainly  by  the 
misguided  solicitude  of  their  own  Government. 

For  the  commerce  of  France,  however,  better  times 
were  coming.   The  period  of  greatest  colonial  expan-  • 
sion,  as  it  is  styled  by  French  writers,  was  inaugurated 
when  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Louis  XIV,- 
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-  launched,  in  1664,  his  two  Companies  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  in 
those  days  the  term  'Indies*  bore  an  exceedingly  wide 
geographical  significance  in  both  hemispheres.  Under 
the  general  denomination  of  the  East  Indies  were 
included  all  the  coasts  of  Southern  Asia,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  China,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Java,  and  all 
the  rich  Spice  Islands  of  the  China  Sea.  By  the  West 
Indies  were  meant  not  only  the  islands  now  known 
under  that  name,  but  the  whole  eastern  littoral,  and 
even  the  interior  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored,  of 
Northern  and  Central  America.  No  ship  could  double 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  coming  within  the 
trading  sphere  of  the  East  India  Companies ;  while  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  was  to  trespass  on  some  West  Indian 
monopoly.  The  Charter  of  the  Dutch  Company  (1600) 
conferred  upon  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  naviga- 
tion in  all  Eastern  waters,  with  power  to  seize  and 
confiscate  any  vessel  that  intruded  on  their  domain. 
The  Charter  of  Colbert's  East  India  Company  granted 
a  similar  monopoly  of  trade  for  fifty  years  in  all  lands 
and  seas  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  great  Companies  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  the  champions  and  delegated  agents  of 
their  respective  nations  in  the  competition  for  commerce 
and  territory  throughout  the  whole  non-Christian  world, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  importance  of  a  good 
colonial  policy  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
French  West  Indian  Company  was  an  association  of  the 
type  invented  by  Richelieu,  with  authority  to  conquer 
and  convert  the  heathen ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  East 
India  Company  by  Colbert  on  different  lines  marks 
a  distinct  step  in  advance.  This  Company,  fitted  out  on 
the  Dutch  and  English  models  as  a  chartered  body  with 
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exclusive  privileges  and  a  large  capital,  was  destined 
to  acquire  for  France  a  substantial  share  of  that  rich 
commerce  in  Asiatic  commodities  that  has  made  the 
fortune  of  so  many  maritime  States. 

In  those  days  of  corruption  and  intolerance,  official 
tutelage  was  everywhere  a  sore  burden ;  but  the  French 
Companies  had  something  even  heavier  to  bear.  The 
king,  the  royal  princes,  and  the  principal  courtiers  took 
active  part  in  floating  the  concern,  and  they  were  good 
enough  to  subscribe  largely  to  the  investment.  High 
ecclesiastic  dignitaries  condescended  to  patronize  the 
East  India  Company ;  the  prospectus  was  advertised  in 
the  churches  and  recommended  from  the  pulpits ;  while 
royal  proclamations  exhorted  all  true  Frenchmen  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  making  their  own  fortunes  and 
contributing  to  their  country's  prosperity.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  not  even  these  appeals  to  patriotism  and 
piety  roused  any  widespread  enthusiasm  among  mer- 
cantile men.  The  capital  expected  from  public  subscrip- 
tion came  in  very  slowly,  in  spite  of  heavy  official 
pressure  upon  the  great  towns;  for  the  traders,  who 
had  no  guarantee  for  the  good  faith  or  consistency  of 
a  despotic  government,  vainly  implored  the  bureaucracy 
to  reduce  the  crushing  tariffs  on  foreign  imports,  and 
to  f  leave  the  management  of  the  business  in  private 
hands.  As  for  the  West  India  Company,  it  seems  to 
have  broken  down  by  1674,  when  its  charter  was  revoked. 
Colbert  determined  to  abandon  henceforward,  for  the 
purpose  of  colonization,  the  agency  of  Companies,  and 
to  substitute  direct  administration  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown. 

For  the  East  Indies,  however,  Colbert  maintained 
the  organization  of  a  chartered  Company,  although 
under  the  close  superintendence  of  the  Crown.  Yet 
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the  legitimate  commercial  undertakings  of  this  Company 
had  been  hampered  at  the  outset  by  combining  them 
with  an  expedition  for  the  colonization  of  Madagascar, 
which  failed  disastrously.  The  first  attempts  of  the 
French  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  Indian  coast  were  also 
defeated  by  the  Dutch,  so  that  in  six  years  after  its 
foundation  this  Company  was  entangled  in  very  serious 
embarrassment.  Nevertheless,  if  the  most  liberal  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  Louis  XIV  and  his  great 
minister,  could  have  secured  success  to  the  Company — 
and  if  a  sharp  turn  of  general  policy,  adverse  to  Colbert 
and  his  commercial  views,  had  not  speedily  supervened 
— it  is  possible  that  the  French  might  have  made  good 
their  position  in  India  'before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Their  initial  difficulty  was  that  the 
ground  had  been  preoccupied  by  Holland,  against  whom 
Louis  XIV  declared  war  in  1674,  Partly>  it  is  said,  on 
account  of  the  violent  opposition  by  the  Dutch  to  French 
interference  with  their  Indian  trade.  But  a  few  years 
later,  when  Louvois  had  plunged  his  master  into  inter- 
minable continental  wars,  the  light  and  guidance  of 
Colbert's  pacific  influence  suffered  total  eclipse,  and 
projects  of  colonial  or  commercial  expansion  were  set 
aside  for  plans  of  campaign. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there- 
fore, the  Portuguese,  who  had  started  first  by  priority 
of  discovery,  were  at  a  standstill  far  in  the  rear. 
The  Dutch,  who  followed,  had  wrested  from  the 
Portuguese  most  of  their  trade  and  territory,  but 
the  strength  of  Holland  had  been  already  broken  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  France,  who  had  been  good 
enough  thus  to  relieve  England  of  her  most  capable 
maritime  rival.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  1 
century  the  grasp  of  the  Dutch  upon  points  along  the 
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Indian  coast  becomes  gradually  relaxed;  they  relinquish 
the  contest  for  predominance  in  that  region,  and  their 
principal  trading  stations  are  shifted  south-eastward  to 
Ceylon,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Spice  Islands.  The  - 
Danish  East  India  Company  was  extinguished  in  1728.'- 
In  1722  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  granted  to  the 
merchants  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  a  charter  author- 
izing the  Ostend  East  India  Company  to  trade,  fit  out- 
armed  vessels,  build  forts,  and  make  treaties  with  Indian 
princes ;  but  this  interference  with  their  trade  alarmed 
the  maritime  powers.  England,  France,  and  Holland 
united  in  diplomatic  protests  and  threats  of  armed 
resistance  to  its  establishment  in  the  East  Indies, 
until  the  Emperor  finally  agreed  by  treaty  to  suppress 
the  Ostend  Company  totally.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  gradually  gaining  ground  and  strengthening 
their  position  in  India ;  for  although  they  had  been 
much  enfeebled  by  the  disastrous  European  wars  that 
ended  in  1713,  their  resources  and  their  enterprising 
spirit  revived  during  the  tranquil  interval  of  the  next 
thirty  years. 

Under  the  pacific  ministries  of  Fleury  and  Walpole 
trade  and  navigation  now  began  to  gather  strength  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel;  although  the  speculative 
mania  that  supervened  in  France  at  the  beginning  of 
this  long  peace  had  involved  her  East  India  Company 
in  some  dangerous  vicissitudes.  They  had  been  first 
absorbed  (17 19)  into  a  gigantic  Company  of  the  Indies 
with  exclusive  right  of  trade  on  the  African  coast  as 
well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans.  The  next  step  was  to  place  this  Company, 
already  laden  with  privileges  and  monopolies,  in  charge 
of  the  famous  Land  Bank,  with  Law  as  Inspector- 
General  over  all  their  business,  commercial  and  finan- 
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cial.  The  inevitable  result  was  enormous  inflation  of 
the  shares  and  operations,  followed  by  a  sharp  and 
ruinous  collapse;  nor  did  the  Company  right  them- 
selves until  a  royal  decree  had  cut  away  autocrati- 
cally all  their  liabilities,  when  they  again  confined 
themselves  to  the  East  India  trade.  Their  situation 
in  the  Indian  waters  now  began  rapidly  to  improve. 
They  had  occupied  in  1715  the  important  island  of 
Mauritius  (abandoned  by  the  Dutch),  and  were  steadily 
taking  up  their  ground  side  by  side  with  the  English 
on  the  south-eastern  or  Coromandel  coast  of  India, 
where  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General 
of  all  the  French  settlements,  was  developing  into 
a  fine  town  with  70,000  inhabitants.  This  settlement 
had  been  established  in  1674  by  Francois  Martin,  who 
built  the  town,  acquired  the  lands  adjoining,  and  brought 
Pondicherry  to  such  a  high  degree  of  solid  prosperity 
during  twenty-five1  years  of  wise  and  courageous 
administration,  that  he  is  regarded  by  some  French 
writers  as  the  true  founder  of  French  India.  From 
1735  to  1740  the  capital  and  dividends  of  the  Company 
showed  a  substantial  increase ;  they  held  in  India  five 
chief  stations,  and  they  were  trading  with  China ; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  established 
themselves  in  the  Spice  Islands  or  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago. The  earlier  governors,  Lenoir  and  Dumas, 
managed  their  affairs  with  prudence  and  sagacity. 
Dupleix,  who  followed  them,  was  a  man  of  larger 
calibre,  full  of  energy  and  ambition,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  chief  of  the  French  factory  at  Chan- 
dernagore  on  the  Hooghly  river.  When,  in  1741,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Dumas  in  the  governorship 

1  168 1- 1 706.  But  from  1693  to  1697  the  place  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch. 
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of  Pondicherry,  with  supreme  civil  and  military  autho- 
rity in  the  settlement,  he  lost  no  time  in  developing  his 
bold  and  high-reaching  projects  for  the  promotion  of 
his  Company's  interests. 

In  this  manner  it  came  to  pass  that,  not  long  after  the  O 
great  settlement  of  Europe  which  was  accomplished  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  France  and  England  alone  faced 
each  other  as  serious  competitors  for  the  prize  of 
Indian  commerce,  having  distanced  or  disabled  all  other 
candidates.  Not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East, 
the  commercial  and  colonial  rivalry  between  the  fore- 
most maritime  States  of  Europe  had  reached  its  climax 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  high 
spring  tide  of  maritime  enterprise,  setting  strongly 
and  decisively  from  Europe  toward  the  unguarded 
coasts  of  India,  was  bearing  on  its  rising  wave  the 
ships  of  these  two  jealous  and  powerful  nations. 
So  early  as  1740,  when  war  between  England  and 
France,  though  not  declared,  was  imminently  threat- 
ening, the  French  government  had  been  entertaining 
the  plans  of  Labourdonnais  for  destroying  the  English 
factories  in  the  East  Indies.  A  few  years  later 
Dupleix  was  actively  encouraged  in  his  grand  project  > 
of  expelling  us  from  the  Coromandel  coast.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  were  making  substantial  progress 
in  North  America,  having  already  formed  the  design  of 
pushing  down  the  Ohio,  in  order  to  appropriate  what 
would  now  be  called  the  Hinterland  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  colonies  on  the  sea-coast.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  century,  therefore,  the  territorial  position  and 
prospects  of  France  in  America  and  Asia  had  decidedly 
improved ;  and  the  growing  dissensions  caused  by  dis- 
cordant political  interests  in  Europe  were  exasperated 
by  quarrels  over  trade  and  colonies  beyond  sea.  The 
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colonial  quarrel  was  fought  out,  as  we  know,  in  North 
America;  the  field  on  which  the  two  nations  met  to 
contend  for  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  valuable 
sea-borne  trade  in  the  world,  was  India.  And  from 
this  time  forward  the  really  potent  element  in  Asiatic 
politics,  which  has  since  transformed  and  may  again 
dominate  the  whole  situation,  is  the  political  rivalry 
and  rapidly  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  European 
Powers. 

The  contest  had  begun  in  a  spirit  of  keen  but  pacific 
commercial  rivalry.  Each  nation  was  represented  in 
India  by  *a  substantial  and  well-equipped  Company, 
which  kept  to  their  business,  established  factories  and 
agencies,  and  concerned  themselves  very  slightly  about 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  State  or  province  within  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  settled.  But  at  home  the  circum- 
stances and  constitution  of  the  two  bodies  reflected  the 
differences  of  national  character  and  political  conditions 
then  prevailing  between  the  two  mother  countries.  It 
is  exceedingly  instructive  to  examine  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  French  and  English  Companies,  respec- 
tively, with  their  governments  at  this  period,  and  to 
observe  the  remarkable  contrast  of  situation,  system, 
and  administrative  principles  which  the  comparison 
brings  out.  In  France  the  East  India  Company  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Government ;  they  farmed 
monopolies,  received  treasury  grants  and  subsidies, 
dealt  largely  in  loans  and  lotteries,  and  being  usually 
deep  in  the  State's  debt,  were  consequently  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown.  From  the  year  1723  their  Direc- 
tors had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  whose  officers 
exercised  such  constant  control  over  the  management 
that,  as  the  Company  declared  afterward,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  government  was  the  cause  of  all  their 
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misfortunes.  From  1747  they  were  constantly  borrow- 
ing large  sums  on  the  security  of  their  privileges  or 
revenue  farms ;  it  was  from  such  revenues  as  these  that 
their  dividends  were  paid,  and  their  stock  artificially 
maintained.  Under  an  able  minister  who  might  have 
paid  serious  attention  to  Indian  affairs,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  administration  of  the  French  Company 
might  have  been  directed  on  larger  political  principles 
and  pursued  with  more  force  and  consistency  of  aim, 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  private  mercantile  asso- 
ciation. But  as  the  government  of  Louis  XV  soon 
began  to  sink  under  the  embarrassments,  vices,  and 
misfortunes  of  incapable  rulership,  official  patronage 
proved  gradually  fatal  to  the  Company  that  depended 
on  it.  The  English  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
so  far  from  being  in  debt  to  their  Government,  that 
they  had  aided  the  public  treasury  with  large  loans  and 
contributions,  which  amounted  in  1750  to  £4,200,000. 
They  were  an  independent  and  powerful  corporation, 
trusting  not  to  official  favour  but  to  parliamentary  influ- 
ence in  transacting  business  with  the  Crown ;  and  as 
they  were  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  the  greater 
responsibility  thrown  upon  their  chiefs  produced  in  the 
long  run  a  body  of  sound  and  experienced  adminis- 
trators, guided  by  long  tradition,  well  versed  in  foreign 
trade,  and  backed  by  the  overflowing  capital  of  a  great 
mercantile  community. 

In  India  the  means  and  resources  of  the  two  Com- 
panies were,  at  the  outset,  fairly  equal.  The  settlements 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  were  not  only  important  as 
points  of  attraction  for  the  inland  commerce ;  they  were 
also  valuable  as  entrep6ts  for  the  general  traffic  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  as  naval  stations  for 
the  protection  of  the  thriving  trade  with  the  Malacca 
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Straits  and  Eastern  Asia ;  Ceylon  being  then  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  Moreover,  since  the  decay  at  the  heart 
of  the  Moghul  empire  was  felt  soonest  at  its  extremities, 
the  distant  provinces  had  already  begun  to  fall  away 
into  confusion.  The  settlements  in  the  far  south  of 
India  were  thus  becoming  more  independent  of  the 
imperial  authorities  than  the  factories  in  Bengal,  which 
were  up  the  estuary  of  a  river  with  forts  below  them 
toward  the  sea,  and  where  the  province  was  still  under 
effective  government.  On  the  west  side  of  India  the 
Marathas,  who  held  most  of  the  districts  along  the 
sea-shore,  were  by  this  time  strong  enough  to  keep 
foreign  traders  within  bounds.  But  on  the  south-east 
or  Coromandel  coast,  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  and  English  Companies,  were 
fortified  and  fairly  armed  places  upon  open  roadsteads, 
lying  within  the  governorship  of  the  Carnatic,  which 
was  the  name  for  a  large  province  attached  to  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  the  Dekhan,  that  is,  of  South  India.  This 
Viceroyalty  had  been  conferred  by  the  Emperor  upon 
Asaf  J&h,  with  the  title  of  Niz&m-ul-mulk,  who  soon 
made  himself  so  powerful  as  to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy 
at  the  Imperial  Court.  When,  however,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  him,  the  Nizam,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Delhi,  marched  back  into  the  Dekhan  with 
an  army,  defeated  the  officer  sent  to  replace  him,  estab- 
lished his  authority  in  the  south,  and  became  the  most 
powerful  feudatory  of  the  empire.  A  few  years  later  he 
took  advantage  of  the  disorganization  caused  by  Nadir 
Shah's  irruption  into  North  India  to  consolidate  his 
great  possessions  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  including  the 
Carnatic,  into  an  hereditary  rulership,  owning  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  Delhi,  but  in  fact  entirely  independent. 
In  the  Carnatic,  which  had  been  a  governorship 
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under  the  Dekhan  Viceroyalty,  a  kind  of  subordinate 
principality  had  been  established  by  one  Saadut  Ullah ; 
but  on  his  death  the  succession  was  disputed,  and 
the  disorders  that  ensued,  though  they  were  tempo- 
rarily suppressed  by  the  Niz&m,  necessarily  weakened 
local  authority  in  the  country  round  the  English  and 
French  settlements.  It  was  here  that  the  French 
and  English  came  to  blows  in  1745,  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  India  of  a  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England.  And  from  this  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities is  to  be  dated  the  first  crossing  of  swords  on 
Indian  soil  in  a  national  duel  which  lasted,  with  short 
intervals,  for  eighteen  years,  until  one  of  the  combatants^ 
was  disarmed  and  virtually  driven  off  the  field. 

When,  in  1741,  Dupleix  was  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  affairs  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  succeeded  to  an  office  that  had  been  held 
by  two  predecessors  of  character  and  capacity,  who  had 
shown  great  tact  and  judgment  in  their  dealings  with 
the  native  powers.  Mah6  and  Karikal  had  been  quietly 
acquired  for  France;  and  during  the  confusion  into 
which  the  whole  Carnatic  was  thrown  by  the  Maratha 
invasion  in  1740,  the  Mahomedan  princes  had  found 
shelter  for  their  families  and  treasure  behind  the  walls 
of  Pondicherry.  But  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  French 
had  not  travelled  beyond  the  security  and  extension  of 
their  commerce,  until  the  stirring  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  Dupleix,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the 
French  temperament  was  better  suited  for  conquest 
than  for  commerce,  led  the  Company  into  a  more 
adventurous  field  of  action.  He  foresaw  that  in  the 
event  of  war  with  England  the  rising  jealousy  between 
the  two  Companies  would  kindle  hostilities  in  India. 
So  he  began  to  negotiate  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs, 
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to  assume  titles  granted  under  the  imperial  patent,  and 
to  imitate  the  solemn  ostentation  of  Indian  grandees, 
with  the  object  of  preparing  the  way  toward  a  place  for 
his  Company  in  the  political  system  of  the  country. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  reform  his  military  establish-  v 
ments  and  to  fortify  Pondicherry  against  the  contin- 
gency of  an  attack  from  the  sea;  nor  did  he  desist 
when  the  Directors  at  Paris  ordered  him.  to  suspend  all 
expenditure  on  defensive  works,  to  pay  the  Company's 
debts,  and  attend  to  their  trade. 

The  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  (1744)  gave  the  v 
signal  for  beginning  the  first  act  of  a  dramatic  contest 
that  was  to  determine  the  issue  whether  France  or 
England  should  win  a  great  dominion  in  South  Asia. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  issue  did  not  depend, 
as  some  writers  have  imagined,  upon  the  petty  fighting 
that  ensued  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  or  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  rival  alliances  and  intrigues 
with  Oriental  princes.  The  issue  was  determined,  in 
reality,  by  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  these  two 
nations  for  superiority  on  all  the  seas.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  fabric  of  Asiatic  commerce  had  by 
this  been  laid  upon  the  Indian  mainland,  where  alone  it 
could  find  a  solid  foundation ;  and  while  the  security  of 
this  commerce  depended  on  naval  power,  that  power 
was  also  sure  to  expand  with  the  development  of  trade. 
Although,  therefore,  the  story  of  the  Indian  contest  is 
but  an  episode  of  that  grand  international  drama  which 
was  played  out  in  the  next  fifty  years  with  many  changes 
of  scene  and  character,  it  is  interesting,  instructive,  and 
of  the  highest  importance  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  events  and  causes  which  threw  open  before  the 
English  the  way  to  ascendancy  in  India,  and  which  lie 
at  the  base  of  their  success. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  FRENCH  IN  INDIA  UNDER  DUPLEIX 

Section  I.    War  between  France  and  England, 

The  war  between  England  and  Spain,  which  had 
begun  in  1739  over  commercial  and  maritime  quarrels, 
was  now  gradually  drawing  France  into  open  hostilities 
with  England.  But  as  the  English  had  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  navy,  the  rupture  between  the  two  countries 
placed  France  in  the  dangerous  position  of  holding 
great  transmarine  possessions  and  interests  by  insecure 
lines  of  support  and  communication.  In  America  and 
the  West  Indies  the  colonial  dominions  of  France 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of  England ;  in  India 
there  was  no  great  difference  as  to  strength  or  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  a  most 
valuable  though  rather  distant  base  of  operations  at  the 
islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  with  a  station  on 
the  Madagascar  coast. 

At  Mauritius,  Labourdonnais,  as  governor,  had  since 
1740  been  accumulating  naval  stores,  and  preparing, 
with  the  aid  and  approval  of  the  French  government, 
to  fall  upon  the  English  merchant  vessels,  or  to  attack 
the  English  settlements  in  India.  In  1743,  however, 
the  Directors  of  the  French  East  India  Company, 
anxious  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the  East  Indies, 
had  procured  the  despatch  of  orders  which  held  back 
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Labourdonnais ;  and  although,  when  war  had  been 
actually  declared  in  1744,  he  received  authority  to 
take  the  offensive,  he  was  not  ready  until  1746,  when 
he  mustered  his  fleet  at  Madagascar  and  sailed  in  June 
for  the  Coromandel  coast.  Meanwhile  a  squadron  sent 
out  from  England  had  appeared  in  1745  off  Pondi- 
cherry,  which  had  a  weak  garrison  and  unfinished  forti- 
fications. Dupleix,  in  order  to  gain  time,  induced  the 
Naw&b  of  the  Carnatic  to  interpose  with  an  order  for- 
bidding hostilities  within  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  defer- 
ence to  this  prohibition  the  English  commodore  was 
persuaded  by  the  authorities  at  Madras  to  suspend  his 
attack.  The  stormy  season  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
coast ;  but  when  the  British  fleet  returned  next  year  it 
was  met  by  the  French  squadron  from  the  Mauritius. 
The  English  Company  now  in  their  turn  appealed  to 
the  Naw&b,  but  they  found  him  lukewarm ;  he  had  not 
been  properly  bribed ;  his  own  position  was  insecure ; 
nor  was  it  in  any  case  possible  for  him  to  prevent  the 
two  hostile  fleets  from  fighting  or  bombarding  each 
other's  factories  on  the  sea-shore.  After  an  indecisive 
naval  action  the  English  ships  withdrew  to  Ceylon. 
Labourdonnais  now  landed  some  two  thousand  men, 
and  Madras  was  besieged  by  land  and  sea,  until  it  was  * 
surrendered  on  terms  permitting  the  English  to  regain 
their  town  on  payment  of  a  ransom1.  But  this  com- 
promise was  violently  opposed  by  Dupleix,  who  saw 
plainly  enough  that  to  build  up  solidly  a  French  dominion 
in  India  he  must  begin  by  clearing  away  the  English, 
and  who  therefore  insisted  that  the  fortifications  of 
Madras  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Naw&b 
of  the  Carnatic  also  interposed  on  his  side,  professing 
much  indignation  at  this  private  war  within  his  sove- 
1  September,  1746. 
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reignty,  and  demanding  that  the  town  should  be  given 
up  to  him,  which  Dupleix  promised  to  do.  After 
a  sharp  quarrel  over  this  question  Labourdonnais,  whose 
fleet  was  shattered  by  a  tremendous  storm,  sailed  back 
with  the  surviving  ships  to  the  Mauritius,  leaving  the 
French  in  temporary  possession  of  Madras,  under  an 
agreement,  made  by  Labourdonnais,  that  if  the  ransom 
were  paid  it  should  be  restored  to  the  English  within 
three  months. 

The  next  incident  was  important.  Dupleix,  who  had 
now  3,000  French  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  and  who  had 
been  positively  ordered  by  a  secret  despatch  from  his 
government  on  no  account  to  give  up  Madras,  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  relinquishing  it  either  to  the 
Naw&b  or  the  English  Company.  When  the  Naw&b 
invested  the  town  Dupleix  drove  off  the  native  troops 
so  effectually  as  to  establish,  at  one  blow,  an  immense 
military  reputation  for  the  French  in  the  Carnatic,  since 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  Naw&b's  army 
was  dispersed  at  this  first  collision  between  the  regular 
battalions  of  Europe  and  the  loose  Indian  levies  proved 
at  once  the  formidable  quality  of  European  arms  and 
discipline.  Dupleix  made  unsparing  and  audacious  use 
of  his  advantage ;  he  declared  null  and  void  the  agree- 
ment with  the  English,  seized  all  the  Company's  property, 
carried  the  Madras  governor  and  his  officers  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  where  they  figured  as  captives  in  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  despatched  a  large  force  against  the 
English  fortress  of  St.  David,  the  only  fortified  post 
still  held  by  the  English,  about  twelve  miles  south 
of  Pondicherry.  But  the  French  were  surprised  in 
their  march,  and  the  expedition  was  so  sharply  checked 
that  the  troops  lay  thereafter  encamped  inactively  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fort,  which  they  never  succeeded 
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in  besieging.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  English  squadron 
was  returning  with  reinforcements  from  Ceylon,  Dupleix 
sent  his  four  ships  out  of  its  way  to  the  west  coast,  so 
that  the  sea  was  now  open.  When,  therefore,  in  1747, 
the  French  commander,  Paradis,  was  about  to  move 
again  on  Fort  St.  David,  he  was  stopped  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  English  squadron,  which  threw  supplies  and 
troops  into  the  place,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  for 
the  protection  of  Pondicherry.  From  this  moment  the 
tide  turned.  In  attempting  to  take  Cuddalore  by  a 
dashing  blow  the  French  were  outwitted  by  Lawrence 
and  beaten  back  with  loss ;  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived 
with  a  formidable  fleet  and  1,500  soldiers ;  and  Pondi- 
cherry was  invested,  in  1748,  by  land  and  sea.  But  as  the 
French  had  failed  before  Fort  St.  David,  so  the  English 
failed  before  Pondicherry;  the  place  was  so  clumsily 
besieged  by  the  English  and  so  gallantly  defended  by 
the  French  that  the  assailants  had  at  last  to  draw  off 
with  serious  loss. 

In  1749  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  v 
stopped  the  fighting  in  India,  and  restored  Madras  to 
the  English  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  Louisburg 
in  North  America  to  the  French.  The  chief  outcome 
of  this  sharp  wrestle  between  the  two  Companies  at 
close  quarters  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast,  was 
a  notable  augmentation  of  the  French  prestige  in  India, 
and  great  encouragement  to  Dupleix  in  his  project  of 
employing  his  troops  as  irresistible  auxiliaries  to  any 
native  prince  whose  cause  he  might  choose  to  adopt. 
He  was  already  in  close  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  civil  war  that  was  just  beginning  to  spread 
over  the  Carnatic;  he  todk  care  to  keep  on  foot  his 
disciplined  troops,  whose  decisive  value  in  the  field  had 
now  been  abundantly  manifested;  he  had  overawed 
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the  neighbouring  chiefs,  depressed  the  English  credit, 
and  seemed  to  have  struck  out  with  the  boldness 
and  perspicacity  of  political  genius  the  straight  way 
toward  establishing  a  French  dominion  in  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

So  far  as  it  related  to  facts  and  circumstances  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  his  judgment  of  the  situation  was 
correct;  the  opportunity  had  come,  and  Dupleix  had 
discerned  the  right  methods  of  using  it.  The  Moghul  * 
empire  had  finally  disappeared  in  all,  the  southern 
provinces ;  the  whole  restf  m  was  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions ;  the  Marathas,  whose  mission  it  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  foreign  domination  by  riding  down  and 
ruining  all  the  Mahomedan  powers,  were  spoiling  the 
country  and  bleeding  away  its  strength ;  the  native 
armies  in  the  south  were  no  better  than  irregular  ill- 
armed  hordes  of  mercenaries ;  the  coasts  lay  open  and 
defenceless.  Not  only  Dupleix,  but  others  (as  will  be  - 
shown  later  on)  were  beginning  to.  see  the  practicability 
of  turning  this  state  of  things  to  the  advantage  of  some 
European  power.  But  Dupleix  had  not  perceived  or 
taken  into  account  certain  larger  considerations  which 
inevitably  controlled  the  working  out  of  his  ambitious 
schemes  and  which  soon  began  to  counterbalance  his 
local  successes.  Any  plan  of  establishing  the  territorial 
supremacy  in  India  of  a  maritime  European  power  must 
be  fundamentally  defective,  must  necessarily  suffer  from 
dangerous  constitutional  weakness,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  rest  upon  a  secure  line  of  communication  by  sea 
Until  this  prime  condition  of  stability  is  fulfilled,  the 
aggrandizement  of  dominion  in  a  distant  land  only  places 
a  heavier  and  more  perilous  strain  on  the  weak  supports, 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  liable  to  be  toppled  over  by 
a  stroke  at  its  base. 
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No  quarter  is  given  by  French  writers  to  Labourdon- 
nais,  who  is  accused  of  having  thwarted  the  thorough- 
going designs  of  Dupleix  by  the  half-hearted  measure 
of  holding  Madras  to  ransom,  by  refusing  to  co-operate 
energetically  in  the  extirpation  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  by  sailing  away  to  the  Mauritius,  so  that 
the  coast  was  left  clear  for  the  enemy.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  though  in  the  end  he  was  honour- 
ably acquitted.  His  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  who  was 
imperious  and  uncompromising,  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  his  hasty  departure  from  the  Indian  sea- 
board. But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  if  Labour- 
donnais  had  kept  his  shattered  squadron  in  those  waters, 
he  could  have  held  that  command  of  the  sea  without 
which  all  the  triumphs  of  Dupleix  over  the  petty  forts 
on  the  coast,  or  over  the  loose  levies  of  Indian  princes, 
were  radically  futile. 

However  this  may  be,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
success  on  the  land  would  follow  superiority  at  sea. 
We  have  seen  that  when,  after  the  departure  of  Labour- 
donnais,  a  strong  English  fleet  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  French  ships  were  obliged  to  leave  the  coast,  while 
on  land  the  French  operations  were  at  once  paralyzed, 
and  they  were  easily  driven  back  into  Pondicherry. 
Then,  also,  the  restoration  of  Madras  in  exchange  for 
Louisburg  in  North  America  showed  that  a  mere  local 
advantage  counted  only  as  a  single  move  on  the  vast 
chessboard,  and  might  be  promptly  sacrificed  to  larger 
combinations.  All  these  signs  and  tokens  were  to  Dupleix 
so  many  warnings  of  his  insecurity,  and  of  the  fallacy 
underlying  the  fair  surface  of  his  designs  upon  India. 
But  either  he  missed  the  significance  of  sea  power,  or 
he  committed  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  he  could 
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shelter  himself  from  naval  attacks  by  carrying  his 
conquests  inland,  forgetting  that  the  roots  of  any  Euro- 
pean dominion  in  Asia  must  always  be  firmly  planted 
in  the  fatherland.  The  experience  of  this  first  war  seems 
to  have  brought  him  nothing  but  encouragement,  for  so 
soon  as  peace  had  been  proclaimed  at  home  he  lost 
no  time  in  prosecuting  his  schemes  on  a  larger  scale. 

We  have  to  remember,  in  any  case,  that  Dupleix 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  known  the  relative  strength 
of  the  maritime  nations,  or  the  conditions  to  which  the 
naval  forces  of  France  had  been  reduced  by  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  The  English  had  spent 
immense  sums  of  money,  but  their  navy  had  greatly 
increased  in  power  and  capacity ;  it  had  attained  a  clear 
superiority  over  the  French  everywhere,  and  notwith- 
standing some  reverses  it  was  far  more  than  a  match  for 
the  enemy  in  Indian  waters.  The  resources  of  Holland 
were  exhausted,  and  she  was  threatened  by  imminent 
invasion,  when  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
As  for  France,  her  victories  in  the  Low  Countries  had 
brought  her  no  substantial  profit  and  much  positive  loss ; 
for  the  damage  done  to  Holland  by  the  war  told  entirely 
in  favour  of  England's  commercial  preponderance ;  while 
at  sea  her  trade  and  marine  had  suffered  so  heavily,  and 
her  naval  material  at  home  was  so  completely  spent,  that 
according  to  Voltaire  she  had  no  warships  left.  Such 
national  destitution  must  have  severely  affected  any  great 
trading  enterprise ;  it  was  particularly  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  the  French  East  India  Company  which  were 
directly  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  State.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Company  found  themselves  deep  in 
debt ;  their  Directors,  all  nominees  of  the  Crown,  had 
been  profuse  in  expenditure,  concealed  the  real  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  endeavoured  to  bolster  up  their  credit 
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by  magnificent  but  fictitious  dividends,  until  after  1746 
their  embarrassments  compelled  them  to  make  sudden 
and  startling  reductions. 

The  remedy  of  the  French  ministers,  whenever  any- 
thing seemed  going  wrong  with  their  Company,  was 
to  appoint  special  Commissioners  to  supervise  the 
Direction,  notwithstanding  the  Company's  protests  that 
all  their  misfortunes  were  due  to  over-interference.  In 
England  the  East  India  Company's  administration  was 
managed  independently  by  great  merchants,  with  a  long 
traditional  experience  of  Asiatic  affairs,  with  a  strong 
parliamentary  connexion,  with  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness all  over  the  East,  and  a  large  reserve  of  capital. 
In  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  we  have  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Channel  a  Company  propped  up 
by  lottery  privileges  and  tobacco  monopolies,  subsisting 
on  grants  in  aid  from  the  treasury.  On  the  English 
side  we  have  a  rich  corporation  making  annual  loans  to 
the  government  in  aid  of  war  expenses,  borrowing 
millions  at  a  very  low  interest,  and  using  this  great 
financial  leverage  to  obtain  from  the  ministers  exclu- 
sive privileges  and  the  extension  of  their  Charter.  In 
England  the  superior  wealth  and  naval  instincts  of  the 
nation  were  directed  with  all  the  energy  and  active  play 
of  free  institutions;  in  France  the  natural  ability  and 
enterprise  of  a  courageous  and  quick-witted  people 
were  fatally  hampered  by  a  despotic  bureaucracy,  by 
growing  financial  confusion,  and  by  all  the  evils  of 
negligent  misrule. 

Section  II.    War  between  the  two  Companies. 

To  Dupleix  in  India  these  things  could  not  be  dis- 
cernible ;  he  saw  that  his  improved  position  and  the 
increase  of  his  troops  gave  ample  scope  to  his  patriotic 
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ambition ;  and  he  now  launched  out  hardily  upon  the 
troubled  and  hitherto  unexplored  sea  of  Indian  politics. 
Although  the  last  war  had  not  altered  the  relative  situa-  * 
tions  of  either  Company,  its  effect  had  been  to  change 
their  character  and  to  deepen  the  colour  of  their  rivalry ; 
they  had  both  acquired  a  taste  for  Oriental  war  and 
intrigue;  they  had  each  raised  a  military  force  which 
mutual  jealousy  prevented  them  from  disbanding, 
though  it  was  very  costly  to  maintain.  The  problem 
of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  without  paying  for  it 
out  of  revenue  is  occasionally  solved  by  an  impecunious 
State  at  the  cost  of  its  neighbours ;  but  there  is  also 
the  alternative,  well  known  in  Indian  history,  of  lend- 
ing your  army  for  a  consideration.  The  French  and 
English  in  India  could  not  make  direct  war  on  each 
other  while  the  peace  lasted  in  Europe ;  they  could  only 
prepare  for  the  next  rupture  by  manoeuvring  against 
each  other  politically,  by  husbanding  their  forces,  ex- 
tending their  spheres  of  influence,  and  aiming  back 
strokes  indirectly  at  each  other  under  cover  of  the 
melee  that  was  going  on  in  the  country  round  them. 
There  was  thus  everything  to  invite  and  nothing  to 
prevent  their  taking  a  hand  in  the  incessant  fighting 
for  independence  and  territory  among  the  princes  and 
chiefs  who  had  now  discovered  the  weight  of  European 
metal  on  the  war-field,  and  were  quite  ready  to  pay 
handsomely  for.  a  temporary  loan  of  it.  The  Com- 
panies, indeed,  found  little  difficulty  in  striking  a  bar- 
gain with  men  whose  best  title  to  rulership  was  their 
power  to  take  and  hold,  whose  life  and  the  existence 
of  their  principality  were  continually  staked  upon  the 
issue  of  a  single  battle ;  capable  usurpers  with  no  right ; 
rightful  heirs  with  no  capacity;  military  leaders  who 
had  seized  a  few  districts ;  Maratha  captains  or  Afghan 
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adventurers  at  the  head  of  some  thousand  horsemen ; 
provincial  Viceroys  who  were  trying  to  found  dynas- 
ties. None  of  these  rivals  could  afford  to  look  far 
ahead  or  to  concern  themselves,  in  the  face  of  emergent 
needs,  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  calling  in  the 
armed  European. 

The  two  Companies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  under 
an  irresistible  temptation  drawing  them  toward  pro- 
posals that  offered  pay  and  employment  for  troops  that 
they  could  not  yet  use  against  each  other,  with  the 
prospect  of  large  profits  upon  the  campaign,  extension 
of  trade  privileges  or  even  territory,  and  the  chance  of 
doing  some  material  damage  to  a  rival.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  first  who  yielded  to  this  temptation 
were  the  English,  when  they  took  up  the  cause  of 
a  Raja  who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother  from  the 
Maratha  kingdom  of  Tanjore.  But  the  expedition  sent 
to  reinstate  him  managed  matters  so  badly  that  the 
Company  were  well  content  to  withdraw  it  on  payment 
of  their  war  expenditure  in  addition  to  a  small  cession 
of  land.  This  was  not  only  a  military  failure  but 
a  political  blunder ;  since  the  Tanjore  intervention  fur- 
nished Dupleix  with  an  excellent  precedent  for  taking 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  rulers,  precisely  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  meditating  similar  designs  of 
a  much  more  important  and  far-reaching  character. 
He  was  now  ready  to  develop  his  policy  of  assuring 
the  ascendancy  of  France  upon  a  system  of  armed 
intervention  among  the  candidates  who  were  preparing 
to  settle  by  the  sword  the  open  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  rulership  in  South  India. 

His  opportunity  came  with  the  death  of  Asaf  Jih1, 
the  first  Niz£m,  founder  of  the  dynasty  that  still  reigns 
1  April,  1748. 
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over  a  large  territory  at  Hyderabad.  Asaf  J&h's  suc- 
cession was  disputed  between  his  son  N&sir  Jung  and 
his  grandson  Mozuffur  Jung,  who  both  took  up  arms ; 
whereupon  the  Carnatic,  which  had  only  been  kept 
quiet  by  Asaf  J&h's  power  of  enforcing  his  authority, 
became  at  once  the  scene  of  a  violent  conflict  between 
rival  claimants  for  the  subordinate  rulership.  The 
entanglement  of  these  two  wars  of  succession  threw 
all  South  India  into  confusion,  producing  that  compli- 
cated series  of  intrigues,  conspiracies,  assassinations, 
battles,  sieges,  and  desultory  skirmishing,  that  is  known 
in  Anglo-Indian  history  as  the  War  in  the  Carnatic. 
The  whole  narrative,  in  copious  and  authentic  detail, 
is  to  be  read  in  Orme's  History  under  the  title  of  'The 
War  of  Coromandel/  which  records  the  admirable 
exploits  of  Clive,  Lawrence,  and  some  other  stout- 
hearted but  utterly  forgotten  Englishmen,  who  at  great 
odds  and  with  small  means  sustained  the  fortunes  of 
their  country  in  many  a  hazardous  or  desperate  situation 
by  their  skill,  valour,  and  inflexible  fortitude.  A 

Into  this  medley  Dupleix  plunged  promptly  and 
boldly.  His  immediate  aim  was  to  establish  in  the  u 
Carnatic,  the  province  within  whose  jurisdiction  lay 
both  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  a  ruler  who  should  be 
dependent  on  the  French  connexion.  His  ulterior 
object  was  the  creation  of  a  preponderant  French  party 
at  the  court  of  the  Niz&m  himself,  to  whom  the  Car- 
natic was  still  nominally  subordinate ;  and  by  these  two 
steps  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  firm  dominion  for  his  nation 
in  India.  In  defending  himself,  afterwards,  for  having 
taken  a  part  in  these  civil  broils,  he  argued,  not  unfairly, 
that  neutrality  was  impossible,  because  if  the  French 
had  refused  all  overtures  for  European  assistance  the 
contending  princes  would  have  certainly  got  it  from 
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the  English,  who  would  thus  have  attained  irresistible 
predominance.  However  this  may  be,  the  result  of  his 
policy  was  that  the  English  Company,  who  at  first 
expected  that  the  Treaty  of  1748  would  relieve  them 
from  the  hostility  of  France,  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  in  greater  danger  than  before;  for  the  peace 
enabled  Dupleix  to  employ  his  forces  in  giving  such 
material  assistance  to  Chunda  Sahib,  one  of  the  com- 
petitors for  the  Carnatic,  that  the  ruling  Nawab  Anwa- 
rudin  Khan  was  speedily  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain. 
The  victorious  Chunda  Sahib  joined  forces  with 
Mozuffur  Jung,  who  was  contending  for  the  Niz&m- 
ship;  and  both  marched  to  Pondicherry,  where  they 
were  received  magnificently  by  the  French,  to  whom 
they  made  a  substantial  grant  of  territory,  with  special 
allotments  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Dupleix.  The 
French  were  now  openly  supporting  Mozuffur  Jung  for 
the  Nizamship  of  the  Dekhan,  and  Chunda  Sahib  for 
the  Naw&bship  of  the  Carnatic. 

The  English,  who  regarded  these  proceedings  with 
considerable  dismay,  although  their  own  behaviour  at 
Tanjore  made  protest  embarrassing,  became  involved 
in  an  acrimonious  correspondence  with  the  French, 
leading  obviously  to  a  rupture.  Their  position,  which 
was  now  seriously  threatened,  left  them  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  side  opposed  to  the  French  candidates  in 
this  double  war  of  succession.  When  Dupleix  sent  out 
a  strong  contingent  in  support  of  Mozuffur  Jung,  Nasir 
Jung,  his  opponent,  appealed  to  the  English,  who  after 
some  hesitation  supplied  a  body  of  600  men,  and  also 
assisted  Mahomed  Ali,  whom  N&sir  Jung  had  appointed 
to  contest  the  Carnatic  Nawabship  against  Chunda 
Sahib.  Thus  N&sir  Jung  and  Mahomed  Ali  were  sup- 
ported by  the  English  for  the  Nizamship  and  the  Car- 
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natic,  against  Mozuffur  Jung  and  Chunda  Sahib  who 
were  backed  by  the  French. 

The  English  Company  also  sent  home  urgent  requisi-  *• 
tion  for  succour,  representing  to  their  Directors  that 
the  French  had  '  struck  at  the  ruin  of  your  settlements, 
possessed  themselves  of  several  large  districts,  planted 
their  colours  on  the  very  edge  of  your  bounds,  and 
are  endeavouring  to  surround  your  settlements  in 
such  manner  as  to  prevent  either  provisions  or  mer- 
chandize being  brought  to  us.'  The  murder  of  Nasir 
Jung  by  his  own  mercenaries  seemed  indeed  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  French  cause ;  for  Mozuffur  Jung, 
whom  Dupleix  was  assisting,  was  thereby  placed  for 
the  moment  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Nizam- 
ship  ;  while  Chunda  Sahib  with  his  French  auxiliaries 
became  irresistible  in  the  Carnatic,  where  only  the 
strong  fortress  of  Trichinopoly  held  out  against  him. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe  briefly  and  yet 
clearly  the  intricate  scrambling  campaigns  that  followed, 
in  which  the  French  and  English  on  either  side  played 
the  leading  parts,  for  the  result  of  every  important 
action  depended  on  the  European  contingents  engaged. 
While  their  troops  exchanged  volleys  in  the  field,  the 
two  Companies  exchanged  bitter  recriminations  from 
Madras  and  Pondicherry,  accusing  each  other  of 
breaches  of  international  law,  denouncing  one  another's 
manoeuvres,  and  imploring  their  respective  govern- 
ments at  home  to  interpose  against  each  other's  total 
disregard  of  the  most  ordinary  political  morality.  The 
French  troops  had  carried  the  Carnatic  for  their  candi- 
date, had  sent  Bussy  with  Mozuffur  Jung  to  establish  him 
as  Nizam  at  Hyderabad,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  towards 
general  success.  The  English  had  thrown  a  reinforce- 
ment into  Trichinopoly,  where  Mahomed  Ali  defended 
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growing,  and  that  Dupleix  had  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
south-eastern  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  river 
Kistna. 

The  French  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  care 
to  embroil  themselves  with  England,  whose  sea  power 
was  dangerous  to  all  their  colonies,  on  account  of  these 
apparently  interminable  Indian  quarrels.  Their  finances 
were  low ;  they  had  good  reasons  for  honestly  desiring 
to  substitute  pacific  for  warlike  relations  between  the 
two  Companies,  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  lending 
auxiliary  troops  to  native  princes,  and  to  agree  upon 
a  mutual  return  to  the  old  commercial  business.  So 
in  1754,  having  settled  an  understanding  upon  this 
basis  with  the  English  government,  they  deputed  to 
Pondicherry  M.  Godeheu,  who  superseded  Dupleix,  and 
concluded  with  the  English  governor,  Saunders,  first, 
a  suspension  of  arms,  secondly,  a  provisional  treaty, 
afterwards  ratified,  whereby  the  Companies  bound  them- 
selves not  to  renew  attempts  at  territorial  aggrandize-  " 
ment  or  to  interfere  in  local  wars,  and  covenanted  to 
retain  only  a  few  places  and  districts  stipulated  in  the 
treaty.  Mahomed  Ali,  whom  the  English  had  been  1 
supporting  throughout  the  whole  contest,  was  tacitly 
recognized  as  Naw&b  of  the  Carnatic.  This  concession 
virtually  dropped  the  keystone  out  of  the  arch  upon 
which  the  high-reaching  policy  of  Dupleix  had  been 
built  up,  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  died,  after  some 
vain  attempts  to  obtain  justice,  in  neglect,  poverty,  and 
unmerited  discredit. 

Section  III.   Policy  of  Dupleix  examined. 

It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this  treaty  arrangement, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  unofficial  war  between  the  two 
Indian  Companies,  as  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes 
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of  France  in  the  East  Indies.  The  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  Dupleix  has  been  freely  censured  as  short- 
sighted and  pusillanimous,  particularly  by  recent  French 
writers.  The  French  government  is  accused  of  throwing 
up  a  game  thk  had  been  nearly  won,  and  of  deserting 
in  the  hour  of  his  need  the  man  whose  genius  had 
engendered  the  first  conception  of  founding  a  great 
European  empire  in  India,  who  showed  not  only  the 
possibility  of  the  achievement  but  the  right  method  of 
accomplishing  it.  We  are  told  that  England,  in  conquer- 
ing India,  has  had  but  to  follow  the  path  that  the  genius 
of  France  opened  out  to  her1.  James  Mill,  in  summariz- 
ing the  causes  why  the  English  succeeded,  says  that  the 
two  important  discoveries  for  conquering  India  were, 
first,  the  weakness  of  the  native  armies  against  European 
discipline,  and,  secondly,  the  facility  of  imparting  that 
discipline  to  natives  in  the  service  of  Europeans.  He  adds 
— 4  Both  these  discoveries  were  made  by  the  French/ 
And  almost  all  writers  on  Indian  history  have  repeated 
this  after  him,  insisting  that  the  failure  of  Dupleix  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ineffective  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  French  naval  officers,  to  the  want  of  good  military 
commanders,  to  accidents,  bad  luck  at  critical  moments 
of  the  campaign,  and  above  all  to  the  faint-heartedness 
of  the  French  ministry. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  Dupleix  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  far  political  vision,  who  strove  gallantly  against  all 
these  obstacles.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  true  that 
the  English,  with  their  usual  good  luck,  had  in  Clive  and 
Lawrence  commanders  superior  to  any  of  the  French 
military  officers  with  Dupleix,  except  Bussy.  Bussy 
was  a  very  able  man,  whom  French  historians  delight 
to  honour ;  but  he  was  evidently  intent,  under  Dupleix 
1  Xavier  Raymond. 
H 
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as  afterwards  under  Lally,  much  more  upon  building 
up  his  own  fortunes  as  a  military  dictator  at  Hyderabad 
than  on  sharing  the  unprofitable  hard-hitting  struggle 
between  the  two  Companies  in  the  Carnatic ;  and  when 
misfortune  overtook  Dupleix  and  Lally  he  behaved 
ungenerously  to  both  of  them.  We  may  heartily  agree 
with  Elphinstone  that  Dupleix  was  '  the  first  who  made 
an  extensive  use  of  disciplined  sepoys;  the  first  who 
quitted  the  ports  on  the  sea  and  marched  an  army  into 
the  heart  of  the  continent;  the  first,  above  all,  who 
discovered  the  illusion  of  the  Moghul  greatness/ 
Nevertheless,  although  it  seems  invidious  to  detract 
from  the  posthumous  glory  of  a  man  so  able  and  yet 
so  unfortunate  as  Dupleix,  he  cannot  be  ranked  as 
an  original  discoverer  in  Asiatic  warfare  and  politics, 
without  taking  into  account  surrounding  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  naturally  pointed  to  the  use  of 
methods  which  he  rather  developed  than  invented. 

The  weakness  of  all  Oriental  States  and  armies  had 
long  been  known  *;  and  India  has  always  been,  through 
natural  causes,  less  capable  than  other  great  Asiatic 
countries  of  resisting  foreign  invasion.  Her  indigenous 
population  has  rarely  furnished  armies  that  could  en- 
counter the  inrush  of  the  hordes  from  central  Asia ;  and 
the  only  soldiers  upon  which  the  princes  of  southern 
India  could  rely  were  commonly  mercenaries  from  the 
north.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  imperial 
troops  were  probably  still  the  best  in  India;  but  Bernier 

1  '  L'extrgme  faiblesse  des  Orientaux  n'est  plus  un  secret '  (Leibnitz, 
Mhnoire  d  Louis  XIV,  1672).  Compare  also  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  August  1751,  to  the  East  India  Company  in 
England  from  their  President  at  Fort  St.  David :  '  The  weakness  of 
the  Moors  is  now  known,  and  it  is  certain  any  European  Nation 
resolved  to  war  on  them  with  a  tolerable  force  may  overrun  their 
whole  country.' 
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writes  that  a  division  of  Turenne's  men  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  whole  Moghul  army ;  nor  could 
any  European  of  military  experience  have  doubted  that 
the  loose  levies  of  the  Carnatic  would  be  scattered  by 
a  few  well-armed  and  disciplined  battalions.  Nor  was 
there,  in  point  of  fact,  any  great  novelty  in  the  introduc- 
tion by  the  French  of  the  practice  of  drilling  a  few 
native  regiments  for  their  own  service.  The  Moghul 
army  had  always  contained  some  European  officers, 
while  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  time  of  Dupleix 
the  Maratha  chiefs  were  forming  trained  regiments ;  and 
so  soon  as  the  European  Companies  began  to  engage 
in  Indian  wars,  the  expedient  of  giving  discipline  to 
the  mercenaries  who  swarmed  into  their  camps  was  too 
obviously  necessary  to  rank  as  a  discovery.  The  real 
discovery  of  the  value  of  organized  troops  had  to  be 
made,  not  by  Europeans  who  knew  it  already,  but  by 
the  natives  of  India  who  had  never  before  made  trial 
of  such  tactics,  or  had  met  such  bodies  in  the  field. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  attempt  any  detraction  from 
the  high  credit  fairly  due  to  Dupleix  for  having  first 
started  on  the  right  road  towards  European  conquest  in 
India.  The  more  interesting  question  is  why,  with  so  q 
much  energy,  ability,  and  patriotism,  he  made  so  little 
way.  To  those  who  maintain  that,  but  for  the  blind- 
ness of  the  French  government  towards  the  ideas  of 
Dupleix,  the  blunders  of  colleagues  or  subordinates, 
and  the  final  disavowal  of  Dupleix,  France  might  have 
supplanted  England  in  India— the  true  answer  is  that 
these  views  betray  a  disregard  of  historic  proportion, 
and  an  incomplete  survey  of  the  whole  situation.  They 
proceed  on  the  narrow  theory  that  ^xtensive  political 
changes  may  hang  on  the  event  of  a  sntall  battle,  or  on 
the  behaviour  at  some  critical  moment  of  a  provincial 
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general  or  governor.  The  strength  and  resources  of 
France  and  England  in  their  contests  for  the  possession 
of  empires  are  not  to  be  measured  after  this  fashion,  or 
to  be  weighed  in  such  nice  balances.  It  may  even  be 
questioned  whether  the  result  of  the  confused  irregular 
struggle  between  the  two  Companies  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  told  decisively  one  way  or  the  other  upon 
the  final  event.  The  Carnatic  war,  being  unofficial, 
was  necessarily  inconclusive,  for  neither  French  nor 
English  dared  openly  to  strike  home  at  each  other's 
settlements  ;  while  even  if  this  had  been  done  indirectly 
through  native  auxiliaries,  the  home  governments  must 
have  interfered  earlier.  The  system  of  private  or 
auxiliary  war  gave  Dupleix  this  temporary  advantage 
against  the  English,  that  it  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  land,  where  he  was  the  stronger;  for  as  the  two 
nations  were  at  peace  their  fleets  could  not  take  part 
in  it.  On  the  outbreak  of  national  hostilities  three 
years  later,  the  naval  strength  of  England  came  into 
play  with  decisive  effect. 

Dupleix  was  a  man  of  original  and  energetic  political 
instincts,  of  an  imperious  and  morally  intrepid  dispo- 
sition, who  embarked  upon  wide  and  somewhat  audaci- 
ous schemes  of  Oriental  dominion,  and  lost  the  stakes 
for  which  he  played  more  through  want  of  strength  and 
continuous  support  than  want  of  skill.  He  saw  that  so 
long  as  an  European  Company  held  their  possessions 
or  carried  on  trade  at  the  pleasure  of  capricious  and 
ephemeral  Indian  governments,  the  position  was  in  the 
highest  degree  precarious.  The  right  method,  he  argued, 
was  to  assert  independence,  to  strike  in  for  mastery, 
and  to  strike  down  any  European  rival  who  crossed  his 
path ;  and  if  the  English  had  not  been  too  strong  for 
him  he  might  have  succeeded.   He  made  the  common- 
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place  mistake  of  affecting  ostentatious  display  and  resort- 
ing to  astute  intrigues  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians ; 
whereas  a  European  should  meet  Orientals  not  with 
their  weapons,  but  with  his  own.  His  claim  to  be 
recognized  as  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  under  patents  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  was  a  grave  political  blunder, 
since  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  English  to  acquiesce 
in  a  position  that  would  have  placed  their  settlements  in 
perpetual  jeopardy.  Major  Lawrence,  writing  from  his 
camp  near  Trichinopoly  of  the  negotiations  that  were 
attempted  in  January  1754,  said— 'It  is  my  opinion 
there  never  can  be  peace  in  the  province  while  Dupleix 
stays  in  India.  He  neither  values  men  nor  money,  nor 
anything  but  what  can  gratify  his  own  ambition.  The 
continual  ill-success  of  his  troops  would  have  made  any 
body  but  him  reflect  and  be  glad  of  the  terms  offered ; 
but  he  talks  not  like  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry  but 
as  Prince  of  the  Province/ 

Although  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pre- 
judice of  an  adversary,  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view 
of  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  Dupleix.  We  may  regard 
him,  nevertheless,  as  the  most  striking  figure  in  the 
short  Indian  episode  of  that  long  and  arduous  contest 
for  transmarine  dominion  which  was  fought  out  between 
France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
it  was  far  beyond  his  power  to  influence  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  either  nation  in  India,  and  although  the  result 
of  his  plans  was  that  '  we  accomplished  for  ourselves 
against  the  French  exactly  everything  that  the  French 
intended  to  accomplish  for  themselves  against  us  V  It 
is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  conception  of  an  Indian 
empire  had  already  been  formed  by  others  beside 
Dupleix,  and  that  more  than  one  clear-headed  observer 
1  Clive,  Letter  to  Lord  Bute,  176a. 
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had  perceived  how  easily  the  whole  country  might  be 
subdued  by  an  European  power. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  1753,  when  France 
and  England  determined  to  stop  the  fighting  between 
their  two  Companies  in  India,  they  were  actuated  by 
the  obvious  expediency  of  terminating  a  protracted  war 
between  the  representatives  of  two  nations  who  were 
at  peace  in  Europe,  and  of  compelling  their  Indian 
governors  to  retire  from  politics  and  revert  to  trade. 
On  the  scene  of  action  neither  side  had  as  yet  gained 
any  decisive  advantage.  In  1754  the  French  and 
English  had  both  received  reinforcements  that  brought 
their  respective  European  forces  up  to  about  2,000  men 
each ;  but  Orme  says  that  the  English  troops  were  in 
quality  so  superior  to  the  French  that  if  hostilities  had 
continued  the  English  must  have  prevailed.  The  pre- 
sence of  an  English  squadron  on  the  coast  was  also 
an  argument,  he  observes,  that  inclined  M.  Godeheu 
toward  pacific  views.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
held  a  much  larger  territory  than  the  English,  and 
apparently  a  more  considerable  political  connexion 
among  the  native  States.  The  English  governor  at 
Madras,  in  transmitting  to  the  London  Board  the  pro- 
visional treaty  he  had  made  with  Godeheu  in  1754, 
warned  his  Company  that  the  French  were  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  continuing  hostilities ;  they  had, 
he  wrote,  a  stronger  military  force — particularly  in 
native  cavalry,  which  could  harry  the  English  districts 
—and  'their  influence  with  the  country  powers  far 
exceeds  ours/ 

Yet  the  views  and  motives  by  which  the  French 
ministers  were  actuated  are  amply  intelligible.  The 
policy  of  Dupleix  had  been  frustrated  in  the  sense  that, 
after  four  years  of  irregular  warfare,  he  had  brought 
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the  Company  no  nearer  to  the  triumphant  conclusion 
that  was  to  compensate  them  for  heavy  military  expen- 
diture; while  the  English  Company,  though  hard 
pressed,  was  by  no  means  beaten ;  their  troops  were 
solid  and  well  led,  their  finances  in  very  fair  condition. 
Dupleix  might  have  gained  ground,  at  best  unstable 
and  slippery,  among  the  native  princes ;  but  in  Europe 
the  English  government  was  remonstrating  strenuously, 
and  would  certainly  go  beyond  remonstrance  whenever 
it  should  become  manifest  to  the  English  people  that 
their  Indian  trade  and  possessions  were  seriously 
menaced.  The  headquarters  of  each  rival  Company, 
at  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  lay  along  an  open  road- 
stead, completely  exposed  to  attack  by  sea.  The 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Watson  had  just  reached 
the  coast,  and  the  French  government  must  have  been 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  their  own  navy.  And 
since  the  treaty  of  1754 1  maintained  the  French  in 
possession  of  much  larger  territory  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  than  was  awarded  to  the  English — while  Bussy 
was  still  at  Hyderabad  with  his  division  of  5000  well- 
disciplined  troops — we  can  only  count  the  loss  of 
Dupleix  himself,  and  the  recognition  of  Mahomed  Ali 
in  the  Carnatic,  as  the  two  points  in  Godeheu's  arrange- 
ment that  could  be  said  to  have  placed  the  French  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  in  India. 

The  French  ministers  were  actuated,  moreover,  by 
the  imperious  and  fundamental  necessity  of  restoring 
their  dilapidated  finances ;  they  could  not,  in  justice  to 
their  over-taxed  people,  persist  in  the  unsound  and 
extravagant  system  of  subsidising  a  commercial  Com- 
pany that  had  plunged  into  the  quicksand  of  Indian 
wars.  In  1754  the  French  Company  were  on  the  verge 
1  Published  in  Madras,  January,  175$. 
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of  insolvency ;  their  affairs  were  under  official  enquiry ; 
they  were  demanding  large  subsidies  from  the  treasury, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  public  credit  would  suffer 
seriously  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  into  liquidation. 
Dupleix  had  laid  down  the  principle,  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  impress  upon  his  government,  that 
no  Company  could  subsist  in  India  which  had  not 
a  fixed  revenue  from  territory  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  establishments.  But  at  that  time  it  was  an  axiom 
in  France,  and  even  in  England,  that  conquest  was 
incompatible  with  commerce ;  the  opinion  of  all  French 
authorities,  mercantile  and  administrative,  was  unanimous 
against  allowing  a  trading  Company  to  acquire  large 
territory ;  and  these  views  had  for  years  been  impressed 
sedulously,  though  in  vain,  upon  Dupleix.  Whether 
his  principle  was  right  or  wrong  need  not  be  discussed, 
for  the  real  point  is  that  it  was  just  then  impracticable. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  Company's  resources,  the  em- 
barrassments of  French  finance,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  French  navy,  must  have  furnished  the  government 
with  irresistible  arguments  against  persisting  in  his 
policy.  The  true  state  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
contest  between  the  two  nations  in  India  has  been 
recognized  by  M.  Marion,  in  his  study  of  the  history 
of  French  finance  between  1749  and  1754  \   In  defend- 

1  *  L'impuissance  absolue  d'un  homme,  quelqu'il  soit,  a  triompher 
(Tune  grande  nation  qui  veut  vaincre,  a  6t6  trop  souvent  mise  en 
relief  par  I'histoire  pour  qu'il  soit  permis  de  conserver  quelques  illu- 
sions sur  ce  qu'eut  6t6  la  lutte  de  Dupleix  et  des  Anglais.  La  veritable 
faute  du  gouvernement  francais  n'a  pas  6t6  le  rappel  de  Dupleix ;  elle 
a  6t6  de  rendre  impossible  par  le  deficit,  par  le  gaspillage,  par  la 
decadence  de  notre  marine,  le  succes  de  la  politique  que  Dupleix  a 
voulu  suivre,  et  il  serait  inique  de  faire  retomber  sur  le  contrdleur 
general  la  responsabilite*  de  ces  maux,  qu'il  a  voulu,  mais  qu'il  n'a  pu, 
tmp&chcr.'—MackauIj  £ Arnouville,  par  M.  Marion  (p.  442),  1891. 
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ing  Machault  d'Arnouville,  the  Controller-General  of 
that  period,  from  the  imputation  of  having  sacrificed 
an  empire  in  Asia  by  recalling  Dupleix,  he  shows  that 
if  the  French  government  had  retained  his  services 
and  supported  his  policy,  the  ultimate  event  could 
not  have  been  materially  changed.  The  whole  fabric 
of  territorial  predominance  which  Dupleix  had  been 
so  industriously  building  up  was  loosely  and  hastily 
cemented ;  it  depended  upon  the  superiority  of  a  few 
mercenary  troops,  the  perilous  friendship  of  Eastern 
princes,  and  the  personal  qualities  of  those  in  command 
on  the  spot.  It  was  thus  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of 
fortune,  and  had  no  sure  foundation. 

The  first  thing  needful  before  any  solid  dominion 
could  be  erected  by  the  French  in  India  was  to  secure 
their  communications  with  Europe  by  breaking  the 
power  of  the  English  at  sea ;  but  this  stroke  was  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  French  in  1754.  In  the  last  war  the 
French  navy  had,  according  to  Voltaire,  been  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  though  since  the  peace  of  1748  it  had 
to  some  extent  recovered,  yet  we  are  told  that  in  1755 
France  had  only  sixty-seven  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty- 
one  frigates  to  set  against  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
English  men-of-war  and  eighty-one  frigates.  When  the 
Seven  Years  War  began  in  1756,  the  French  did  make 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  regain  command  of  the  water- 
ways ;  and  it  must  be  clear  that  to  their  failure  in  that 
direct  trial  of  naval  strength,  far  more  than  to  their 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Dupleix,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  eventual  disappearance  of  their  prospects  of 
establishing  a  permanent  ascendancy  in  India. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SECOND  FRENCH  WAR 

Section  I.  Lalfy. 

In  1756,  when  a  rupture  with  France  over  the  North 
American  colonies  was  imminent,  George  II,  to  save 
Hanover,  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  against  whom  the  Austrian  Empress,  Maria 
Theresa,  had  prepared  an  overpowering  hostile  coalition. 
Fortunately  for  England  the  French  government,  then 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
was  persuaded  into  a  rash  and  unwise  conjunction  with 
the  Austrians ;  so  that  during  the  war  France  had  to 
meet  the  Prussian  army  on  land  and  the  English  navy 
at  sea,  a  very  formidable  amphibious  combination.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1756  both  English  and  French  1 
in  India  had  been  expecting  war,  and  each  side  had  been 
protesting  against  the  other's  breaches  of  Godeheu's 
treaty;  so  that  when  toward  the  year's  end  news  arrived 
of  an  open  rupture  in  Europe,  the  effect  was  merely  to 
substitute  formal  hostilities  for  the  indirect  skirmishings 
and  threatening  manoeuvres  that  the  two  Companies 
had  been  carrying  on  in  the  Carnatic.  But  as  most 
of  the  English  troops  had  been  despatched  with  Clive 
to  Bengal,  and  the  French  were  expecting  strong  rein- 
forcements, no  immediate  collision  occurred  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

The  French  government,  having  resolved  to  attack 
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the  English  possessions  in  the  East,  laid  out  their  plan 
of  operations,  prudently  enough,  on  the  principle  of 
a  regular  military  campaign.  They  committed  the  charge 
of  a  strong  expeditionary  force  to  Count  Lally,  instruct- 
ing him  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  penetrate  inland, 
to  avoid  participation  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native 
princes,  and  to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  seizing 
the  fortified  stations  of  the  English  on  the  coast  and 
uprooting  their  commerce.  They  warned  him,  in  short, 
against  reverting  to  the  system  of  Dupleix  and  Bussy. 
The  Directors  of  the  French  Company  had  no  wish 
to  set  out  again  on  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment; they  desired  chiefly  the  restoration  of  their 
finances  and  the  secure  establishment  of  their  commer- 
cial monopoly  by  the  total  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  the  Coromandel  coast. 

These  views  are  treated  somewhat  impatiently  by 
the  latest  French  biographer  of  Lally l,  who  writes  that 
the  French  Directors  were  better  fitted  to  weigh  out 
pepper  than  to  comprehend  the  problems  of  a  people's 
expansion ;  and  who  lays  very  great  stress  upon  Busses 
magniloquent  reports  of  his  conquests  in  the  Dekhan 
and  of  his  supreme  influence  at  Hyderabad.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  reigning  Nizam  (Salabut  Jung)  had 
been  established  on  his  throne  by  the  French  auxil- 
iary troops  under  Bussy,  who  from  that  time  forward 
exercised  paramount  influence  in  the  State,  being  com- 
mandant of  a  small  disciplined  army  under  French  officers, 
and  in  full  possession  of  some  rich  districts  assigned 
for  its  payment.  After  the  peace  of  1753  Bussy,  whose 
position  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  fall  of  Dupleix, 
went  on  strengthening  himself  in  the  Dekhan ;  but  the 
military  dictatorship  of  a  foreign  adventurer  inevitably 
1  M.  Tibulle  Hamont. 
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aroused  great  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  so  that  not  only 
the  ministers  and  the  nobles,  but  the  Nizam  himself, 
were  intriguing  against  him  with  the  Marathas  and  even 
with  the  English.  His  firmness  and  ability  enabled  him 
to  hold  his  ground,  though  not  without  bloodshed,  and 
in  1758  he  had  just  put  down  a  dangerous  attempt  to 
overthrow  him,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Lally 
ordering  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Pondicherry.  He 
was  now  in  this  serious  dilemma,  that  if  he  should  obey 
and  quit  Hyderabad  the  field  would  be  left  open  to  his 
enemies  there,  whereas  if  he  remained,  not  only  must  he 
take  the  consequences  of  insubordination,  but  Lall/s 
failure  on  the  coast  would  unquestionably  entail  ruin, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  French  party  at  Hyderabad. 
Very  reluctantly,  and  after  much  remonstrance,  he 
obeyed  the  order.  It  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
was  right  in  believing  himself  likely  to  serve  Lally  better 
by  remaining  to  assist  the  French  army  with  supplies 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  Dekhan,  than  by  joining 
him  on  the  coast  with  a  small  reinforcement ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  For  the  fact  remains  that  the 
one  essential  point  was  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the 
country,  that  Lally  was  quite  right  in  declaring  no  peace 
or  security  to  be  possible  for  France  in  India  until  this 
had  been  done,  and  that  when  the  struggle  came  Bussy 
might  have  not  been  able  to  co-operate  decisively  from 
so  distant  a  base  as  Hyderabad.  Clearly  the  first  step 
was  to  beat  the  English  by  adroit  and  straightforward 
fighting,  whereby  the  problems  of  expansion  would  have 
been  mightily  simplified,  and  could  have  been  solved 
afterwards  at  leisure.  Unluckily  for  the  French,  Lally, 
a  soldier  of  great  bravery  and  self-devotion,  was  yet 
a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  work.  The  French  minister, 
D'Argenson,  when  the  Directors  asked  the  Crown  for 
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Laity's  services,  warned  them  in  words  that  almost 
exactly  foretold  what  subsequently  ensued,  that  he  was 
a  hot-headed,  stiff-necked  martinet,  who  would  burst  out 
into  thunderous  fury  at  the  least  check  or  blunder,  and 
would  make  himself  so  generally  detested  that  his  own 
officers  would  thwart  him,  trip  him  up,  and  foil  all  his 
operations  for  the  satisfaction  of  ruining  their  general. 

However,  as  the  Directors  insisted,  Lally  was  sent 
out,  with  a  force  quite  sufficient,  in  experienced  and 
capable  hands,  to  have  reduced,  at  least  temporarily, 
all  the  Coromandel  settlements,  particularly  if  it  had 
reached  India  twelve  months  before  it  did  arrive.  If 
the  expedition,  which  was  determined  upon  in  1755, 
had  left  France  in  1756,  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  it  might  have  descended  upon  the  coast  at  a  very 
critical  moment.  For  in  June  1756  the  English  had 
been  driven  out  of  Calcutta  by  the  Naw£b  Surdj-ud- 
daulah,  losing  all  their  forts  and  factories  ih  Bengal ; 
and  in  October  Clive  had  taken  all  the  Company's  best 
troops  northward  with  the  fleet  from  Madras  to  rescue 
his  countrymen  and  recover  Fort  William.  When 
these  troops  were  despatched  the  Madras  President 
and  his  Council  fully  realized  the  situation ;  they  knew 
that  war  had  been  declared  in  Europe,  that  a  strong 
French  force  was  under  preparation  for  India,  that 
whenever  it  reached  Pondicherry  Bussy  at  Hyderabad 
would  co-operate  with  Lally  on  the  coast,  and  that  the 
southern  Presidency  would  be  in  great  danger  if  this 
joint  attack  were  made  while  the  troops  were  absent  in 
Bengal.  They  decided  nevertheless,  with  remarkable 
promptitude  and  judgment,  to  run  the  risk  of  sending 
at  once  a  large  relieving  force,  under  Clive's  command, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  settle  matters  in  Bengal  and 
return  before  the  French  could  appear  on  the  Coro- 
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mandel  coast.  Their  venture  met  with  the  success  it 
deserved ;  for  the  preparations  in  France  were  so  dila- 
tory and  the  outward  voyage  was  so  slow,  that  Lally 
did  not  land  at  Pondicherry  until  April  1758. 

By  that  time  the  opportunity  had  been  irremediably 
lost.  The  English  had  not  only  driven  Surdj-ud-daulah 
out  of  Calcutta,  they  had  dispersed  his  army  at  Plassey, 
had  dethroned  him  and  set  up  another  Naw&b,  had 
become  masters  of  Bengal,  the  richest  province  of  India, 
and  had  expelled  the  French  from  all  that  region.  A 
few  months  later  Clive  could  report  that 1  perfect  tran- 
quillity reigns  in  Bengal';  so  that  he  was  able  to 
co-operate  powerfully  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Madras 
by  supplies  of  men  and  money.  He  also  made  an 
effective  diversion  by  despatching  Colonel  Forde  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  those  important  districts,  the 
Northern  Sirkars,  which  was  done  very  smartly  and 
successfully.  Masulipatam,  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  administration,  was  taken  by  assault;  and  the 
French  army  was  thenceforward  deprived  of  the  '  im- 
mense resources'  which  it  had  been  drawing  during 
this  war  from  the  advantage  of  Bussy's  influence  and 
possessions.  For  as  these  were  the  districts  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  Niz&m  for  payment 
of  his  troops,  their  loss  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Bussy's 
credit  at  that  Court;  it  disclosed  the  real  instability 
of  his  imposing  position,  and  gave  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  revolution  which  soon  afterwards  destroyed  all 
French  preponderance  at  Hyderabad. 

Meanwhile  Lally  had  landed  his  men,  had  taken  Fort 
St.  David,  which  was  not  very  resolutely  defended,  and 
would  have  marched  on  Madras  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  want  of  money  and  supplies,  and  by  the 
refusal  of  the  French  admiral,  D'Ache,  to  co-operate. 
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He  was  entirely  without  tact  or  temper,  suspected  all 
the  civil  authorities  of  corruption,  knew  nothing  of 
Oriental  feelings  or  customs;  and  had  precisely  that 
impatient  contempt  of  local  experience  and  provincial 
soldiering  that  has  so  often  led  second-rate  military 
commanders  to  disaster  in  colonial  and  Asiatic  warfare. 
In  order  to  get  money  he  made  a  fruitless  raid  upon 
Tanjore,  which  only  plunged  him  deeper  into  unpopu- 
larity and  financial  embarrassment.  The  English  ships 
of  war  had  now  arrived,  and  several  sharp  though 
indecisive  encounters  with  the  French  squadron  had 
so  damaged  the  French  ships  and  discouraged  their 
admiral,  that  in  September  1758  D'AchS  withdrew,  like 
Labourdonnais  before  him,  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
Neither  entreaties  nor  protests,  nor  the  fury  of  Lally, 
could  induce  him  to  remain.  We  have  seen  that  Lally, 
who  saw  and  said  plainly 1  that  the  French  could  take 
no  firm  hold  of  the  country  until  the  English  were 
beaten  out  of  it,  had  summoned  Bussy  to  join  him 
from  Hyderabad ;  but  with  Bussy's  departure  vanished 
all  the  French  ascendancy  at  the  Niz&m's  court,  where 
it  was  immediately  supplanted  by  English  influence, 
and  was  never  again  restored.  Bussy  had  now  arrived, 
and  strove  by  arguments  of  every  sort,  including  some- 
thing like  bribery,  to  persuade  Lally  to  permit  him 
to  return,  with  no  better  result  than  a  rancorous  quarrel, 
in  which  Bussy  lost  patience,  became  estranged,  and 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  avert  the  discomfiture  of  the 
unlucky  general. 
Surrounded  by  obstacles,  almost  destitute  of  means,  * 

1  *  Le  roi  et  la  compagnie  m'ont  envoye*  dans  l'lnde  pour  en  chasser 
les  Anglais,  c'est  avec  eux  que  nous  avons  la  guerre ;  tout  autre 
inte*r£t  m'est  Stranger.'— Letter  from  Lally,  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  sound  principle,  but  Lally  blundered  heavily  in  acting  upon  it. 
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abhorred  by  the  civil  functionaries,  and  distrusted  by  the 
army,  Lally  marched  desperately  upon  Madras,  hoping 
to  reduce  it  before  the  English  fleet,  which  had  with- 
drawn during  the  stormy  season,  should  return  to  the 
coast.  But  the  place  had  been  strengthened  and  well  ' 
victualled,  while  Lally  was  in  great  straits  for  men  and 
money,  with  no  hope  of  reinforcements :  his  troops  were 
discouraged,  and  at  Pondicherry  he  was  much  more 
hated  than  helped.  A  letter  from  a  high  Pondicherry 
official  to  M.  Conflans  (4th  September  1758),  intercepted 
by  the  English,  gives  some  notion  of  the  depression 
then  prevailing  at  headquarters.  Lally  furiously  accused 
Bussy  of  disloyalty  in  evading  his  demands  for  money 
and  active  co-operation ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Bussy, 
although  far  superior  to  Lally  in  military  skill  and  in 
the  knack  of  managing  Orientals,  did  much  prefer 
remaining  at  Hyderabad,  where  he  was  wealthy  and 
independent,  to  serving  against  the  English  under 
Lally,  who  was  suspicious,  intractable,  and  manifestly 
predestined  to  ruin. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months  Laity's 
situation  grew  rapidly  worse.  A  letter  written  by  him 
from  his  camp  before  Madras  to  the  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry, betrays  the  unhappy  general's  impotent  rage 
and  misery.  His  cash  and  gunpowder  were  both 
running  out,  and  the  country  round  could  furnish  no 
more  provisions.  He  proposed  to  storm  the  place  by 
the  open  breach,  but  his  officers  refused  to  risk  the 
assault,  and  there  was  a  serious  mutiny  among  his 
European  soldiery ;  yet  he  persevered  until  in  February 
1759  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  struck  such  dismay 
into  his  army  that  the  siege  was  hastily  raised,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  French  reputation  among 
the  native  princes,  who  were  all  watching  the  con- 
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test.  Admiral  D'Ache  returned  with  his  ships  from 
Mauritius,  threw  some  insignificant  supplies  into  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  then  disappeared  finally,  leaving  French 
India  to  its  fate.  The  English  forces  could  now  take 
the  field  against  the  French  outposts,  and  they  carried 
by  assault  the  important  fort  of  Vandewash.  Clive's 
letter  to  Pitt  in  January  17591,  before  the  siege  of 
Madras  had  been  raised,  shows  that  he  had  confidently 
foreseen  that  the  English  power  at  sea,  and  their  posses- 
sion of  the  resources  of  Bengal,  must  inevitably  bring 
about  Lally's  complete  discomfiture;  and  before  the 
year's  end  this  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The  two 
armies  manoeuvred  against  each  other  in  the  Car- 
natic  for  some  months ;  but  Lally,  disregarding  Bussy*s 
advice,  insisted  on  attempting  to  recover  Vandewash; 
whereupon  he  was  attacked  by  Coote,  who  saw  that 

1  '  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by  the  French  in 
sending  out  M.  Lally  with  a  considerable  force  the  last  year,  I  am 
confident,  before  the  end  of  this,  they  will  be  near  their  last  gasp  in  the 
Carnatic,  unless  some  very  unforeseen  event  interpose  in  their  favour. 
The  superiority  of  our  squadron,  and  the  plenty  of  money  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds  which  our  friends  on  the  coast  will  be  furnished  with  from 
this  province,  while  the  enemy  are  in  total  want  of  everything,  without 
any  visible  means  of  redress — are  such  advantages  as,  if  properly 
attended  to,  cannot  fail  of  wholly  effecting  their  ruin  in  that  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part  of  India.1 

Compare  the  tone  of  this  letter  with  the  following  extract  from  the 
intercepted  letter  (referred  to  above)  written  to  M.  Conflans,  4th 
September,  1758,  by  a  high  Pondicherry  official : — '  Pauvres  Francais, 
ou  en  sommes-nous  ?  quels  projets  ne  nous  croyons-nous  pas  en  e*tat 
d'exlcuter  ?  et  combien  sommes-nous  dechus  de  Fesperance  que  nous 
avait  donnee  la  prise  du  Fort  St.  David  !  Je  plains  notre  general,  il  doit 
avoir  la  t£te  bien  embarrassed,  quelque  vaste  que  soit  son  ge*nie.  Sans 
argent,  sans  escadre,  ses  troupes  me*contentes,  le  credit  de  la  nation 
perdu,  sa  reputation  chancellante,  la  mauvaise  saison  approchant  et 
nous  forcant  a  depenser  pour  subsister,  sans  pouvoir  tenter  d'enter- 
prise  qui  nous  procure  des  fonds,  que  pouvons-nous  devenir  ?  Je  ne 
crains  pas  pour  moi,  mais  je  vois  avec  peine  que  nous  ne  brillons  pas.' 
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since  the  siege  chained  the  French  down  to  one  spot, 
he  could  choose  his  own  time  and  tactics  for  fighting 
them,  whereas  to  meet  him  Lally  would  be  compelled 
to  divide  his  force,  having  to  leave  a  part  in  the  en- 
trenchments. The  battle  that  followed  was  gallantly 
contested  between  the  European  troops,  who  were 
about  2000  strong  on  each  side,  by  push  of  bayonet, 
musketry  at  close  quarters,  and  artillery.  Coote's  and 
Draper's  regiments  met  the  battalions  of  Lorraine  and 
Lally;  there  was  resolute  charging  and  countercharg- 
ing, until  the  French  fell  into  some  disorder,  when  the 
plunging  fire  of  the  English  cannon,  the  explosion  of 
a  tumbril,  the  fine  handling  of  their  men  by  Coote  and 
Draper,  and  the  capture  of  Bussy,  determined  the  defeat 
of  the  French.  The  sepoys  on  both  sides  were  kept 
back  by  their  commanders  and  took  little  share  in  the 
action ;  the  Marat  has  in  the  French  pay  hovered  use- 
lessly on  the  outskirts.  Lally  vainly  attempted,  with 
his  usual  intrepidity,  to  lead  in  person  a  charge  of  the 
French  cavalry — they  could  not  face  the  superior 
artillery  of  the  English ;  so  he  rallied  his  broken  lines 
behind  the  entrenchments,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
to  Pondicherry  \ 

It  was  nevertheless  a  fatal  reverse.  The  French 
could  no  longer  keep  the  open  field;  they  lost  all 
their  strong  places ;  the  districts  from  which  they  drew 
their  supplies  were  gradually  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  French  fleet  never  returned  to  the  coast,  for 
D'Ache  flatly  refused  to  bring  back  his  ships;  the 
English  squadron  held  the  sea  in  great  strength,  and 
fresh  detachments  of  English  troops  were  arriving.  In 
this  hopeless  condition  Lally  was  exposed  to  the  ignoble 
reproaches  and  resentment  of  the  civil  officials  within 
1  Battle  of  Vandewash,  January,  1760. 
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Pondicherry,  which  was  quite  unprovided  with  maga-  * 
zines  or .  a  sufficient  garrison,  and  was  now  at  last 
blockaded  by  land  and  water1.  The  French  could  only 
make  a  feeble  resistance;  they  were  completely  sur- 
rounded and  half-starved,  until  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion  in  January,  1761. 

Section  II.    Results  of  the  War. 

From  the  fall  of  Pondicherry  we  may  date  the  com-  * 
plete  and  final  termination  of  the  contest  between 
France  and  England  in  India.  All  that  remained  to 
the  French  in  that  part  of  the  world,  says  Voltaire, 
was  their  regret  at  having  spent  during  more  than 
forty  years  immense  sums  to  maintain  a  Company  that 
had  been  equally  maladroit  in  commerce  and  in  war, 
that  had  never  made  any  profits,  and  that  had  paid 
no  genuine  dividends  either  to  shareholders  or  to 
creditors2.  The  association  was  dissolved  in  1770,  ' 
after  it  had  been  proved  from  official  figures  by  the 
Abbe  Morellet,  who  was  employed  to  examine  the 
accounts,  that  between  1725  and  1769  the  Company 
had  lost  capital  to  the  amount  of  169  millions  of  francs. 
He  estimated  the  sum  total  of  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Company  by  successive  French 
ministries,  during  those  forty-four  years,  at  376  millions ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Abbe  seems  to 
have  been  preparing  a  case  for  the  Company's  disso- 

1  4  Void  le  moment  arrive*  de  la  catastrophe  que  j'annonce  a  cette 
colonie  depuis  deux  ans;  rlduit,  apres  douze  mois  de  navigation 
et  trente  mob  de  campagne  sans  interruption,  a  800  soldats  et  700 
sipahis  pour  toute  l'arm£e,  sans  argent  pour  les  payer,  sans  vivres 
pour  les  now-Tir/ — Lally  to  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  October  7, 
1760. 

9  4  Elle  n'a  subsists  que  d'un  secret  brigandage.' — Voltaire,  Louis  XV. 
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lution.  The  French  did  indeed  recover,  at  the  peace 
of  1763,  the  places  that  had  belonged  to  them  before 
Dupleix  entered  upon  his  schemes  of  territorial  exten- 
sion. Nevertheless  the  sinews  of  their  war  power  were 
cut  by  the  stipulation  against  their  fortifying  these 
places,  and  against  their  keeping  troops  in  Bengal, 
whereby  France  was  permanently  shut  out  of  North 
India  and  confined  to  some  indefensible  points  on  the 
seaboard.  The  two  primary  conditions  of  success, 
whether  commercial  or  military,  in  India  were  the 
establishment  of  strong  points  d'appui  on  the  coast,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force  that  could  keep  open 
communications  with  Europe ;  but  the  English  had 
gained  the  preponderance  at  sea,  while  the  French  had 
now  lost  their  footing  on  land.  The  causes  of  their 
failure  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ill-luck  or  incapacity 
of  individuals  (for  that  might  have  been  repaired),  but 
in  the  wider  combination  of  circumstances  that  decided 
against  France  her  great  contest  with  England  at  that 
period. 

A  recent  French  writer1  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  if  Lally  had  thrown  into  the  sea  the  instructions 
given  him  in  France,  if  he  had  resumed  the  policy 
of  Dupleix  and  followed  Bussy's  advice,  the  imperial 
diadem  of  India  would  not  now  be  worn  by  the  English 
Queen.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Lally  would 
have  gained  anything  by  imitating  Dupleix,  or  by  taking 
counsel  with  the  astute  Bussy;  since  both  these  able 
and  gallant  Frenchmen  relied  far  too  much  upon  spheres 
of  influence  and  military  protectorates  over  native  rulers 
as  the  basis  of  ascendancy  in  India.  Such  methods 
provide  powerful  leverage  for  the  extension  of  Asiatic 
dominion,  but  not  for  its  foundation,  which  must  always 
1  M.  Tibullc  Hamont,  Lally  Tollendal. 
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rest  upon  sure  and  swift  support,  in  times  of  need,  from 
the  mother  country.  Without  this  essential  resource  it 
is  quite  clear  that  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India 
during  the  Seven  Years  War  was  an  exploit  far  beyond 
Laity's  power  or  capacity.  India  was  not  lost  by  the 
French  because  Dupleix  was  recalled,  or  because 
Labourdonnais  and  D'Ache  both  left  the  coast  at 
critical  moments,  or  because  Lally  was  headstrong 
and  intractable.  Still  less  was  the  loss  due  to  any 
national  inaptitude  for  distant  and  perilous  enterprises, 
in  which  the  French  have  always  displayed  high  quali- 
ties. The  record  of  their  exploration  and  adventure  in 
America  and  Asia  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  courageous 
and  energetic  people.  It  was  through  the  short-sighted, 
ill-managed  European  policy  of  Louis  XV,  misguided 
by  his  mistresses  and  by  incompetent  ministers,  that 
France  lost  her  Indian  settlements  in  the  Seven  Years 
War.  When  it  is  remembered  that  before  the  end  of 
that  war  France  had  lost  her  North  American  colonies, 
all  her  African  settlements,  and  some  of  her  finest  West 
Indian  islands,  that  in  Germany  her  campaigns  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  that  she  had  suffered  deplorably 
at  sea,  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  acknowledging 
that  better  men  than  Lally  must  have  failed  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

To  sum  up :  the  immediate  local  causes  of  the  English 
triumphs  in  India  were,  first,  the  conquest  of  Bengal, 
which  furnished  us  with  the  sinews  of  war  and  a  firm 
base  of  operations  on  the  mainland,  whereas  the  French 
very  soon  exhausted  their  treasure-chest,  and  their  only 
safe  base  was  at  Mauritius.  Secondly,  we  had  the 
good  luck  to  find  a  commander  of  military  genius,  well 
versed  in  Indian  affairs,  while  the  French  general  was 
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inexperienced  and  without  the  slightest  tincture  of 
the  capacity  for  dealing  with  Orientals  which  French- 
men have  often  displayed.  And  the  essential  under- 
lying causes,  the  primary  reasons,  why  the  French 
could  not  hold  India  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
insolvency  of  their  East  India  Company,  the  mal- 
administration of  their  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
continual  sacrifice  of  colonial  and  mercantile  interests 
to  a  disastrous  war-policy  on  the  continent,  and  above 
all  in  the  exhaustion  of  their  naval  strength,  which  left 
all  transmarine  possessions  of  France  defenceless 
against  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  England l. 
The  English  nation  was  deeply  and  ardently  in- 
terested in  the  struggle;  the  lead  and  direction  was 
in  supremely  able  hands.  The  whole  unfettered  energy 
of  a  free  and  fierce  people  had  been  wielded  by  Pitt, 
the  ablest  war-minister  that  England  has  ever  seen, 
against  the  careless  incapacity  of  courtiers  and  the  ill- 
supported  efforts  of  one  or  two  able  but  irresponsible 
officials,  under  such  an  autocrat  as  Louis  XV2.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied  that  French  writers  are  mainly  right 
in  ascribing  the  success  of  England  at  this  period,  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  to  this  signal  inequality  between 
the  two  governments  8. 

It  was  natural  that  after  such  mishaps  and  disap- 

1  Between  1755  and  1762  France  lost  ninety-four  ships  of  war  carry- 
ing 3880  guns  ;  and  on  January  1,  1762,  she  had  only  forty-four  line- 
of-battle  ships  left.  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  de  V  administration  de  la  marine. 
Lambert  de  Sainte  Croix,  1892. 

5  When  the  Due  de  Choiseul  pressed  Louis  XV  about  the  state 
of  the  French  navy  at  this  time,  the  king  replied, '  Mon  cher  Choiseul, 
vous  6tes  aussi  fou  que  vos  pr£de*cesseurs ;  ils  m'ont  tous  dit  qu'ils 
voulaient  une  marine ;  il  n'y  aura  jamais  en  France  d'autres  marines 
que  celles  du  peintre  Vernet.' — La  Harpe. 

'  ( Elle  avait  vaincu  par  la  seule  superiority  de  son  gouvernement.' 
— H.  Martin,  Histoire  de  France. 
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pointments  the  benefit  to  be  .derived  from  distant 
colonies  or  Asiatic  conquests  should  be  sharply  ques- 
tioned in  France.    The  imposing  authority  of  Mon- 
tesquieu had  been  pronounced,  a  few  years  earlier, 
against  emigration  beyond  sea,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  a  tendency  to  drain  the  population  at  home; 
although  he  saw  the  great  advantages  of  commerce  and 
navigation.   The  anti-colonial  party  was  now  headed 
by  Voltaire,  who  declared  the  loss  of  Canada  to  be 
France's  gain,  mocked  at  the  folly  of  fighting  for  a  few 
snow-covered  acres  more  or  less,  and  deplored  the 
shedding  of  blood  to  procure  coffee,  snuff,  or  spices  for 
the  citizens  of  Paris  and  London.    In  the  latter  part 
of  this  century,  when  the  mind  of  French  statesmen 
and  writers  had  become  still  more  impressed  by  poli- 
tical idealism,  Rousseau  followed  on  the  same  side 
with  his  discourses  on  the  corrupting  effects  of  luxury 
and  modern  civilization.   And  although  these  writers 
varied  widely  in  their  points  of  view,  they  united  in 
attacking  with  caustic  irony  or  sombre  reprobation 
the  sinister  influences  of  priestly  ambition  and  unscru- 
pulous propagandism.   The  subordination  of  civil  to 
ecclesiastical  interests  had  too  often  hampered  the 
authority  of  French  governors  in  Canada,  where  the 
religious  orders  were  much  too  strong :  nor  should  we 
forget  that  in  India  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  Lavaur 
were  known  to  have  fatally  accelerated  the  disgrace  and 
condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Lally. 

But  while  in  France  the  new  spirit  of  humanitarian 
philosophy  was  consoling  the  nation  for  the  loss  of 
foreign  trade  and  distant  colonies,  in  England  the 
tolerant  and  progressive  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury operated  rather  favourably  than  otherwise  toward 
the  spread  of  Asiatic  dominion.   As  commerce  has  in- 
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variably  bred  freethinking  in  religion  and  politics  all  the 
world  over,  so  rationalism  and  liberal  principles  in  their 
turn  helped  commerce,  by  saving  Englishmen  from  the 
mistakes  and  prejudices  that  had  hampered  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  partly  of 
France.  Our  conquests  in  India  began  at  the  period, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  ac- 
cording to  that  century's  latest  and  best  historian, 
4  a  latent  scepticism  and  a  wide-spread  indifference 
might  be  everywhere  traced  among  the  cultivated 
classes1/  The  habit  of  treating  their  own  religious 
differences  with  equanimity  undoubtedly  indisposes 
men  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  conversion  of 
others,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  confusion  of  tem- 
poral with  spiritual  interests  in  dealing  with  heathen 
folk.  No  more  suitable  mental  outfit  could  have  been 
provided  for  Europeans  in  the  religious  climate  of  India; 
nor  indeed  could  the  charge  of  subordination  to  clerical 
influence,  or  of  impolitic  proselytism,  have  been  ever 
brought  home  to  the  East  India  Company  by  their 
bitterest  enemy.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  calm  and 
open  temper  of  the  English  mind  at  this  period  may  be 
numbered  among  the  moral  conditions  that  were  advan- 
tageous to  our  East  India  Company  in  contending  for 
superiority  in  India. 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  of  the  three  collisions  between 
the  French  and  English  upon  Indian  soil,  in  the  first 
both  parties  found  themselves,  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748,  very  much  in -the  same  condition  at 
the«end  as  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  with  a  slight 
advantage,  if  any,  to  the  English.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, when  Dupleix  launched  his  grand  political  schemes, 
the  French  closed  the  unofficial  war  in  1754  on  terms 

1  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century \ 
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at  least  equal ;  they  had  probably  some  local  superiority 
of  influence  and  position.  The  third  war,  which  was 
international,  finished  in  1761  decisively  and  irremedi- 
ably against  them,-  as  was  proved  twenty  years  after- 
wards. When,  in  1781,  the  French  made  their  last 
descent  upon  an  Indian  coast,  the  long  odds  were  for 
the  moment  against  England  on  the  sea,  for  she  was 
fighting  single-handed  against  all  the  maritime  nations ; 
against  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  her  own  American 
colonies.  She  was  also  entangled  within  India  in  a  very 
intricate  desultory  war  against  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore 
and  the  Marathas ;  two  powers  which  both  held  strips 
of  the  Indian  seaboard,  and  were  both  corresponding 
with  the  enemy.  The  French  fleet  was  under  Suffren, 
the  best  admiral  ever  possessed  by  France,  and  the 
military  force  in  the  expedition  was  commanded  by 
Bussy.  Suffren  was  far  superior  as  a  naval  tactician 
to  the  English  commander,  but  the  French  admiral 
found  on  the  Indian  coast '  no  friendly  port  or  roadstead, 
no  base  of  supplies  or  repair  V  The  French  settlements 
had  all  fallen  by  1779 ;  and  the  invaluable  harbour  of 
Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon,  had  been  taken  by  the  English 
from  the  Dutch  just  a  month  before.  It  was  retaken 
in  1782  by  Suffren,  but  not  until  after  we  had  made 
peace  with  the  Marathas.  And  in  any  event  the  English 
power  was  by  that  time  too  firmly  consolidated  in  India 
by  our  acquisition  of  Bengal,  with  the  rich  districts 
north-westward  up  to  Allahabad,  to  be  shaken  by  the 
landing  on  the  south-east  coast  of  a  small  force,  which 
could  hardly  have  produced  more  than  local  damage 
and  temporary  political  confusion  in  the  peninsula. 
Suffren's  real  object  must  have  been  no  more  than  to 
create  a  diversion  by  harassing  our  Eastern  possessions 
1  Mahan's  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History p.  428. 
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while  our  forces  were  employed  against  the  colonial 
revolt  in  America;  and  in  1783  his  operations  were 
interrupted  by  news  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  fix  on  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  1763  as  the  true  date  after  which  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe  finally  withdrew  from  all  serious  rivalry, 
either  in  commerce  or  conquest,  with  England  in  India. 
The  epoch  is  one  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  our  dominion ;  for  thenceforward 
the  contest  for  ascendancy  is  between  the  English  and 
the  native  Powers  only — a  contest  of  which  the  issue 
was  in  reality  so  far  from  being  doubtful,  invisible,  or 
amazing,  that  it  could  be  and  was  already  foreseen  and 
deliberately  foretold. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  BENGAL 

Section  I.    dive's  Campaign  (1757). 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  the  summary  of  affairs  on 
the  east  coast  has  been  carried  forward  up  to  the  date 
of  Suffren's  expedition,  in  order  to  present  an  unbroken 
view  of  our  relations  with  the  French  in  India.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  in  order  to  take 
up  the  narrative  of  events  in  Bengal. 

The  rise  and  territorial  expansion  of  the  English 
power  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  periods, 
which  slightly  overlap  each  other,  but  on  the  whole 
mark  two  distinct  and  consecutive  stages  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  dominion.  The  first  is  the  period 
when  the  -contest  lay  among  the  European  nations,  who 
began  by  competing  for  commercial  advantages,  and 
ended  by  fighting  for  political  superiority  on  the  Indian 
littoral.  The  commercial  competition  was  going  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
the  struggle  with  the  French,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  dominion,  lasted  less  than  twenty  years,  for  it 
began  in  1745  and  was  virtually  decided  in  1763.  The 
second  period,  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter, 
is  that  during  which  England  was  contending  with 
the  native  Indian  Powers,  not  for  commercial  prepon- 
derance or  for  strips  of  territory  and  spheres  of  influ- 
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ence  along  the  seaboard,  but  for  supremacy  over  all 
India.  Reckoning  the  beginning  of  this  contest  from 
1756,  when  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  sailed  from 
Madras  to  recover  Calcutta  from  the  Naw&b  of  Bengal, 
it  may  be  taken  to  have  been  substantially  determined 
in  fifty  years;  although  for  another  fifty  years  the 
expansion  of  our  territory  went  on  by  great  strides, 
with  long  halts  intervening,  until  the  natural  limits  of 
India  were  attained  by  the  conquest  of  Sinde  and  the 
Punjab. 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  ordinary  observer, 
on  looking  back  over  the  hundred  years  from  1757 
to  1857,  during  which  the  acquisition  of  our  Indian 
dominion  has  been  accomplished,  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  exploit ;  the  next  is  the  remarkable  ease  with  which 
it  was  achieved.  At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
English  survey  from  their  small  island  in  the  West  the 
immense  Eastern  empire  that  has  grown  up  out  of  their 
petty  trading  settlements  on  the  Indian  seaboard,  they 
are  apt  to  be  struck  with  wonder  and  a  kind  of  dismay 
at  the  prospering  of  their  own  handiwork.  The  thing  is, 
as  has  been  said,  so  unprecedented  in  history,  and  par- 
ticularly it  is  so  entirely  unfamiliar  to  modern  political 
ideas— we  have  become  so  unaccustomed  in  the  western 
world  to  build  up  empires  in  the  high  Roman  fashion — 
that  even  those  who  have  studied  the  beginnings  of 
our  Indian  dominion  are  inclined  to  treat  the  outcome 
and  climax  as  something  passing  man's  understanding. 
Our  magnificent  possessions  are  commonly  regarded 
as  a  man  might  look  at  a  great  prize  he  had  drawn  by 
luck  in  a  lottery ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  won 
by  incalculable  chance.  It  is  surmised  that  we  stumbled 
forward  blindfold  on  our  way  to  dominion,  without  any 
expectation  that  it  would  lead  us  to  that  end;  we  are 
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assumed  to  have  discovered  an  empire  accidentally,  and 
to  have  obeyed  the  determination  of  events  with  no 
more  foreknowledge  than  a  rolling  stone l. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  this  view,  which 
embodies  the  general  impression  on  this  subject,  can 
be  controverted  by  known  facts.  The  idea  that  India 
might  be  easily  conquered  and  governed,  with  a  very 
small  force,  by  a  race  superior  in  warlike  capacity  or  in 
civilization,  was  no  novelty  at  all.  In  the  first  place 
the  thing  had  actually  been  done  once  already.  The 
Emperor  B£ber,  who  invaded  India  from  central  Asia 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  left  us  his  authentic 
memoirs ;  it  is  a  book  of  great  historical  interest,  and 
nothing  more  amusing  has  ever  been  written  by  an 
Asiatic.  He  says :  4  When  I  invaded  the  country  for 
the  fifth  time,  overthrew  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  subdued 
the  empire  of  Hindusthan,  my  servants,  the  merchants 
and  their  servants 2,  and  the  followers  of  all  friends  that 
were  in  camp  along  with  me,  were  numbered,  and  they 
amounted  to  12,000  men.  I  placed  my  foot,'  he  writes, 
1  in  the  stirrup  of  resolution,  and  my  hands  on  the  reins 
of  confidence  in  God,  and  I  marched  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  throne  of  Delhi  and  the  dominions  of 
Hindusthan,  whose  army  was  said  to  amount  to  100,000 
foot,  with  more  than  1000  elephants.   The  Most  High 

1  The  author  of  The  Expansion  of  England >  for  instance,  in  that 
very  instructive  dissertation  on  our  Indian  empire  which  occupies 
two  chapters  of  his  book,  lends  himself  to  this  popular  belief.  *  Our 
acquisition  of  India,'  he  says,  'was  made  blindly.  Nothing  great 
that  has  ever  been  done  by  Englishmen  was  done  so  unintentionally 
or  accidentally  as  the  conquest  of  India.'  And  again :  '  The  conquest 
of  India  is  very  wonderful  in  the  sense  that  nothing  similar  to  it  had 
ever  happened  before,  and  that  therefore  nothing  similar  could  be 
expected  by  those  who  for  the  first  century  and  a  half  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  of  India.' 

*  He  means  the  Commissariat 
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God/  he  adds,  '  did  not  suffer  the  hardships  that  I  had 
undergone  to  be  thrown  away,  but  defeated  my  formid- 
able enemy  and  made  me  conqueror  of  this  noble 
country.' 

This  was  done  in  1526 ;  B&ber's  victory  at  Paniput 
gave  him  the  mastery  of  all  Northern  India  and  founded 
the  Moghul  empire.  He  had  really  accomplished  the 
enterprise  with  smaller  means  and  resources  than  those 
possessed  by  the  English  when  they  had  fixed  them- 
selves securely  in  Bengal  with  a  base  on  the  sea ;  and 
the  great  host  which  he  routed  at  Paniput  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  campaign,  was  a  far  more  formidable  army 
than  the  English  ever  encountered  in  India  until  they 
met  the  Sikhs,  at  the  end  of  a  century's  fighting.  Now, 
what  had  been  done  before  could  be  done  again,  and 
was  indeed  likely  to  be  done  again,  for  the  whole 
country  was  quite  incapable  of  resisting  foreign  inva- 
sion. So  when  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Moghul  empire  was  evidently  declining  towards 
a  fall,  and  people  were  speculating  upon  what  might 
come  after  it,  we  find  floating  in  the  minds  of  cool 
observers  the  idea  that  the  next  conquest  of  India 
might  possibly  be  made  by  Europeans. 

The  key-note  had  indeed  been  struck  earlier  by 
Bernier,  a  French  physician  at  the  court  of  Aurangzeb 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
writes  in  his  book  that  M.  de  Conde  or  M.  de  Turenne 
with  20,000  men  could  conquer  all  India ;  and  who  in 
his  letter  to  Colbert  lays  particular  stress  first  on  the 
riches,  secondly  on  the  weakness,  of  Bengal.  But  in 
1746  one  Colonel  James  Mill,  who  had  been  twenty 
years  in  India,  submitted  to  the  Austrian  Emperor 
a  scheme  for  conquering  Bengal  as  a  very  feasible  and 
profitable  undertaking.   'The  whole  country  of  Hin- 
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dusthan,'  he  says,  '  or  empire  of  the  Great  Moghul,  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  in  a  state  so  feeble  and  defenceless 
that  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  no  prince  of  Europe,  with 
a  maritime  power  at  command,  has  not  as  yet  thought 
of  making  such  acquisitions  there  as  at  one  stroke 
would  put  him  and  his  subjects  in  possession  of  infinite 
wealth.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  Moghul  is  bad,  his  mili- 
tary worse,  and  as  to  a  maritime  power  to  command 
and  protect  his  coasts,  he  has  none  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
province  of  Bengal  is  at  present  under  the  dominion 
of  a  rebel  subject  of  the  Moghul,  whose  annual  revenue 
amounts  to  about  two  millions.  But  Bengal,  though 
not  to  be  reduced  by  the  power  of  the  Moghul,  is 
equally  indefensible  with  the  rest  of  Hindusthan  on  the 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  consequently  may  be  forced  out 
of  the  rebel's  hand  with  all  its  wealth,  which  is  incre- 
dibly vast/  If  we  bear  in  mind  how  little  could  have 
been  accurately  known  of  India  as  a  whole  by  an 
Englishman  in  1746,  we  must  give  Colonel  Mill  credit 
for  much  sagacity  and  insight  into  the  essential  facts 
of  the  situation.  He  discerns  the  central  points ;  he 
places  his  finger  upon  the  elementary  causes  of  India's 
permanent  weakness,  her  political  instability  within, 
and  her  sea-coast  exposed  and  undefended  externally. 
Within  ten  or  twelve  years  the  English  had  carried  out 
Colonel  Mill's  scheme ;  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter 
that  when  Bengal  had  been  taken  the  further  expansion 
of  our  dominion  was  quite  clearly  foreseen.  By  those 
on  the  spot  it  was  treated  not  as  accidental  but  as 
inevitable. 

In  the  year  1716  the  English,  whose  trading  factories 
had  long  been  settled  in  Bengal,  obtained  from  the 
Moghul  emperor  an  important  Firman,  or  imperial 
order,  permitting  them  to  import  and  export  goods  upon 
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payment  of  a  fixed  tribute,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  heavy  and  arbitrary  taxes  laid  on  them  at  the 
caprice  of  the  Nawdbs.  Bengal  was  a  province  under 
a  governor  whose  ordinary  title  was  the  Naw&b  N£zim, 
who  held  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor, 
and  who  was  frequently  changed,  so  long  as  the  empire 
was  in  its  vigour,  lest  he  should  become  too  strong 
for  the  central  authority.  But  as  the  power  of  the 
emperor  declined  the  independence  of  the  Nawabs 
increased  in  this  distant  province,  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Maratha  insurrections  and  the  irruptions 
from  central  Asia  multiplied  the  distractions  of  the 
State,  the  Bengal  governors  paid  little  obedience  and 
less  revenue  to  Delhi.  Under  Murshid  Kiili  Khan, 
a  man  of  considerable  ability,  the  governorship  became 
in  the  usual  fashion  hereditary ;  but  in  1742  his  grand- 
son was  overthrown  and  slain  by  Aliverdi  Khan,  an 
Afghan  adventurer  who  raised  himself  from  a  very 
humble  post  to  be  deputy-governor  of  Beh£r,  and  who 
won  for  himself  by  the  sword  the  rulership  of  Bengal. 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  strong  administration 
the  foreign  merchants  had  no  great  reason  to  complain ; 
for  although  he  levied  large  subsidies  from  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  factories,  he  gave  them  protection 
and  enforced  good  order,  suppressing  all  quarrels  and 
tolerating  no  encroachments.  On  his  death,  in  1756, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  known  in  English 
histories  as  Surdj-ud-daulah  *,  a  young  man  whose 
savage  and  suspicious  temper  was  controlled  by  no 
experience  or  natural  capacity  for  rulership,  and  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  English,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  having  corresponded  with  a  possible  rival 
against  him  for  the  succession. 

1  The  accurate  spelling  is  said  to  be  Chiragh  ud  daulah. 
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The  new  Nawib  had  just  been  proclaimed,  when 
letters  reached  Calcutta  from  England  informing  the 
President  that  as  war  with  France  was  expected  he 
should  put  his  settlement  into  a  state  of  defence; 
whereupon  he  began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications. 
But  the  right  to  fortify  their  places  had  not  been  con- 
ceded to  the  English  in  Bengal;  and  the  Naw&b,  to 
whom  some  offence  had  previously  been  given  by  the 
abrupt  dismissal  of  a  messenger,  sternly  ordered  them 
at  once  to  desist.  The  English  President,  Drake,  not 
understanding  his  danger,  answered  by  explaining  that 
the  fortifications  were  against  the  French,  who  had  dis- 
regarded the  neutrality  of  the  Moghul's  dominions  in 
the  last  war  by  taking  Madras,  and  who  might  this 
time  attack  Calcutta.  This  reply  Sur&j-ud-daulah  took 
to  mean  that  his  protection  and  sovereign  authority 
were  very  lightly  regarded  by  the  foreigners.  In  great 
indignation  he  seized  the  factory  of  Kasimbaz£r,  near 
his  capital,  and  marched  with  a  large  army  upon  Cal- 
cutta. The  English  defended  themselves  for  a  time; 
but  the  town  was  open,  the  governor  and  many  of  the 
English  fled  in  ships  down  the  river;  and  the  rest 
surrendered  on  promise  of  honourable  treatment.  Yet 
those  whom  the  Nawdb  captured  with  the  fort  were 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  prison-room  called  the  Black 
Hole,  from  which,  after  one  night's  dreadful  suffering, 
only  twenty-three  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
emerged  alive1. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  dismal  catastrophe  reached 
Madras,  the  President  lost  no  time  in  despatching  the 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Watson,  to  Bengal,  with 
troops  under  Colonel  Clive.  The  force  was  calculated 
to  be  sufficient  not  only  for  retaking  Calcutta,  but  also 
1  June,  1756. 
K 
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for  reducing  Hooghly,  expelling  the  French  from  Chan- 
dernagore,  and  even  for  attacking  the  Naw&b's  capital 
at  Miirshi<}4b4d ;  and  Clive  set  out,  as  he  wrote, 4  with 
the  full  intention  of  settling  the  Company's  estate  in 
those  parts  in  a  better  and  more  lasting  condition  than 
ever/  He  had  less  reason,  he  added,  to  apprehend 
a  check  from  the  Naw&b's  army  than  from  the  country 
and  the  climate.  Nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  any 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition 
troubled  the  government  at  Madras,  where  they  were 
only  anxious  to  get  the  business  done  in  Bengal  before 
the  French  armament  under  Lally  should  arrive  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  Clive  lost  no  time  in  driving  the 
enemy's  garrison  out  of  Calcutta  and  Hooghly.  The 
Nawdb  marched  down  to  encounter  him  with  a  .very 
large  force,  which  after  some  parleying  was  attacked 
by  the  English  close  to  Calcutta.  The  engagement 
was  indecisive,  but  the  Naw&b  was  so  far  daunted  as 
to  sign  a  treaty  restoring  to  the  Company  their  posses- 
sions in  Bengal,  and  promising  compensation  for  losses. 
This  truce,  however,  was  very  soon  broken.  There 
were  strong  reasons  why  the  English  should  return 
speedily  to  Madras,  but  as  France  and  England  were 
now  at  open  war,  it  was  dangerous  to  depart  while  the 
French  held  their  fortified  station  of  Chandernagore, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Calcutta.  So  Watson  and  Clive 
carried  the  place  by  assault;  but  the  NawAb,  who 
had  at  first  acquiesced,  at  the  last  moment  withdrew 
his  consent  to  the  attack,  and  he  was  secretly  inviting 
Bussy  to  march  from  Hyderabad  to  his  relief.  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Suraj-ud-daulah 
would  renew  hostilities  on  the  first  opportunity,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Lally's  expedition  must  soon 
reach  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  Madras  govern- 
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ment  was  urgently  pressing  for  the  return  of  the 
troops. 

The  English  in  Bengal  thus  found  themselves  in 
a  perilous  dilemma,  since  the  troops  could  not  return 
to  Madras  until  Calcutta  had  been  in  some  way  placed 
beyond  danger  from  the  Naw&b.  When,  therefore, 
overtures  were  received  from  certain  disaffected  chiefs 
of  the  Nawdb's  court,  Clive  entered  into  a  compact 
to  dethrone  Suraj-ud-daulah,  and  to  set  up  in  his  stead 
Meer  Jdfir,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators.  He  then 
marched  up  the  country  against  the  Naw£b,  whom  he 
found  entrenched  at  Plassey  with  about  15,000  cavalry, 
30,000  foot,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon.  The  engage- 
ment began  with  some  cannonading,  in  which  a  battery 
managed  by  Frenchmen  gave  much  annoyance  to  the 
English.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Naw&b  fled  from 
the  field,  and  as  his  army  began  to  fall  back  an  advance 
was  made  against  the  battery,  which  alone  remained  in 
position.  So  soon  as  the  French  had  been  dislodged 
and  some  rising  ground  occupied  that  commanded  the 
interior  of  the  enemy's  fortified  camp,  Clive  delivered 
his  assault  at  one  angle ;  whereupon  the  Naw&b's 
whole  army  dispersed  in  a  general  rout,  leaving  on  the 
field  its  camp  equipage,  its  artillery,  and  about  500 
men.  Clive's  despatch  reports  the  loss  on  his  side  to 
have  been  twenty-two  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  Next 
morning  Meer  j£fir,  who  had  merely  hovered  about  the 
flanks  of  the  engagement  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
paid  a  visit  to  Clive,  was  saluted  as  Naw£b,  and  hastened 
to  occupy  the  capital,  Murshid&bad,  where  he  soon 
after  put  to  death  Suraj-ud-daulah.  The  whole  province 
quietly  submitted  to  the  new  ruler;  the  emperor's 
government  at  Delhi,  which  was  just  then  occupied  by 
Ahmed  Shah  with  an  Afghan  army,  was  totally  incapable 
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of  interference ;  so  that  by  this  sudden  and  violent 
revolution  the  English  ascendancy  became  at  once 
established  in  Bengal. 

Section  II.    The  Native  Armies  of  the  Period. 

The  rout  of  Plassey — for  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  battle— is  in  itself  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  first 
important  occasion  upon  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's troops  were  openly  arrayed,  not  as  auxiliaries, 
but  as  principals,  against  a  considerable  native  army 
commanded  in  person  by  the  ruler  of  a  great  province. 
It  stands,  in  fact,  first  on  the  long  list  of  regular  actions 
that  have  been  fought  between  the  English  in  India  and 
the  chiefs  or  military  leaders  of  the  country.  The  event 
supplies,  therefore,  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
radical  weakness  of  those  native  governments  and 
armies  to  whom  the  English  found  themselves  opposed 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  inherent 
feebleness  of  our  adversaries,  the  inability  to  govern  or 
defend  their  possessions,  obviously  explains  why  the 
English,  who  could  do  both,  so  rapidly  made  room  for 
themselves  in  a  country  which,  though  rich  and  popu- 
lous, was  in  a  practical  sense  masterless.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  Bengal  and  the  other  provinces 
bordering  on  the  sea  in  which  the  English  won  these 
facile  triumphs,  were  far  more  defenceless  than  the 
inland  country,  partly  through  the  dilapidation  of  the 
central  power,  partly  because  the  people  of  those  tracts 
are  naturally  less  warlike  than  elsewhere,  and  partly  by 
the  accident  that  they  were  just  then  very  ill  governed. 
The  army  of  the  later  Moghul  emperors  had  always 
been  bad ;  yet  until  Aurangzeb  died  it  was  quite  strong 
enough  to  repulse  any  small  expeditionary  force  descend- 
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ing  upon  the  coast.  Nor  could  such  a  stroke  as  Clive's 
at  Plassey  have  been  attempted  with  impunity  if 
Bengal  had  happened  to  possess  a  vigorous  and  capable 
viceroy;  for  a  few  years  later  our  first  campaigns 
against  Hyder  Ali  in  the  south  and  the  Marathas  in  the 
west  showed  us  that  under  competent  leadership  the 
superior  numbers  of  an  Indian  army  might  make  it 
a  very  dangerous  antagonist 

We  have  to  understand,  then,  that  our  earliest  vic- 
tories were  over  troops  that  were  little  better  than 
a  rabble  of  hired  soldiers,  without  coherence  or  loyalty. 
An  Indian  army  of  that  period  was  usually  an  agglo- 
meration of  mercenaries  collected  by  the  captains  of 
companies  who  supplied  men  to  any  one  able  to  pay 
for  them,  having  enlisted  them  at  random  out  of  the 
swarm  of  roving  freelances  and  swordsmen,  chiefly 
Asiatic  foreigners,  by  whom  all  India  was  infested. 
These  bands  had  no  better  stomach  for  serious  fighting 
than  the  cohdottieri  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
the  close  fire  of  European  musketry  was  more  than 
they  had  bargained  for ;  and  artillery,  properly  served, 
they  could  not  face  at  all.  Moreover  their  leaders 
changed  sides  without  scruple,  and  were  constantly 
plotting  either  to  betray  or  supplant  their  employers. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  troops  of  this  kind 
were  such  exceedingly  perilous  weapons  in  timid  or 
maladroit  hands  that  the  prince,  governor,  or  usurper 
who  had  retained  their  services  often  went  into  action 
with  a  very  uncomfortable  distrust  of  his  best  regi- 
ments. In  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  revolted 
provinces  of  the  empire  had  been  appropriated  by  suc- 
cessful captains  of  these  mercenaries,  among  whom  the 
best  fighting  men  were  the  Afghans.  Their  most  cele- 
brated leader  was  Ahmed  Shah  the  Abdallee,  a  mighty 
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warrior  of  the  Afghan  nation,  and  the  only  great  Asiatic 
soldier  who  appeared  in  India  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  European  appeared  upon  the 
Indian  arena,  than  the  men  of  this  new  immigration 
were  discovered  to  be  distinctly  superior  to  all  Asiatic 
foreigners  in  the  art  of  war,  and  far  beyond  them  in 
those  qualities  of  united,  persistent,  and  scientific  action 
by  which  a  compact  and  civilized  force  must  always 
prevail  in  the  long  run  over  incoherent  and  uninstructed 
opponents.  Against  the  French  or  the  English  the 
dissolute  and  rickety  Naw&bs  of  Bengal  and  the  Car- 
natic  could  only  take  into  the  field  a  crowd  of  mutinous 
soldiery,  who  often  dispersed  at  the  first  shock  and 
followed  their  leader  in  tumultuous  flight.  The  natural 
and  speedy  result  was  that  the  military  classes  of  the 
Indian  population  very  soon  began  to  transfer  their 
services  to  the  standard  of  leaders  who  always  paid  and 
usually  won ;  who  were  invariably  to  be  seen  in  the 
front  line  of  battle,  and  who  did  the  hardest  fighting 
with  a  corps  cT elite  of  their  own  countrymen  \  Our  own 
Sepoy  army  was  recruited  and  gradually  developed  out 
of  the  immense  floating  mass  of  professional  mercen- 
aries (reckoned  by  good  contemporary  authority  at  two 
millions)  who  roved  about  India  in  those  days.    It  is 

1  The  rank  and  file  of  this  corps  <Vdlite,  whose  fighting  qualities 
decided  for  us  all  our  earlier  battles,  were  drawn  in  those  days  from 
strange  sources.  General  Smith,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee 
on  the  East  India  Recruiting  Bill,  told  the  House  of  Commons  *  that 
in  1769,  when  he  left  India,  the  European  army  in  Bengal  was  in  very 
good  discipline,  considering  the  sort  of  men,  who  being  chiefly  raised 
about  London  were  the  riffraff  of  the  people,  chiefly  boys  under  seven- 
teen or  old  men  above  forty  to  sixty  years  old,  and  fitter  on  their 
arrival  to  fill  the  hospital  than  the  ranks.'  He  added  that  the  Sepoys 
were  'almost  too  good.,— Parliamentary  Debates,  1771,  April 
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on  record  that  any  number  of  foot-soldiers  might  be 
enlisted,  although  they 1  deserted  in  shoals '  when  a  very 
distant  march  was  in  prospect ;  and  that  the  best  cavalry 
of  Hindusthan  (Afghans,  Tartars,  Persians,  or  Marathas) 
might  be  had  in  abundance  at  six  weeks'  notice, #  many 
of  them  out  of  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy1/  The 
English  commanders,  however,  seem  to  have  chiefly 
relied  for  their  infantry  upon  natives  of  India,  who 
were  probably  more  faithful  to  their  salt,  and  more 
amenable  to  discipline,  than  the  wilder  folk  of  central 
Asia.  And  for  a  hundred  years  the  Indian  sepoy  well 
repaid  the  confidence  placed  in  his  courage  and  loyalty. 
With  artillery  served  by  men  who  stood  fast  to  their 
guns,  with  a  few  red-coated  English  battalions,  with 
a  strong  contingent  of  well-drilled  native  infantry  and 
some  excellent  native  light  cavalry,  the  Company's  army 
presented  a  combination  of  war  material  that  only  wanted 
good  handling  to  dispose  of  any  opponent  in  southern 
India. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  native  armies  of 
this  period  may  help  to  explain  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  English  won  their  earliest  battles  against  Indian 
adversaries,  and  made  their  first  conquests  in  the  sea- 
board provinces,  especially  in  Bengal.  They  had  only 
to  upset  a  few  unstable  rulers  of  foreign  descent,  whose 
title  rested  on  dexterous  usurpation ;  and  to  disperse  by 
their  trained  battalions,  European  and  native,  great 
bodies  of  hired  troops  who  had  usually  no  interest  in 
the  war  beyond  their  pay.  Between  the  Marathas,  who 
were  spreading  over  the  country  from  the  west,  and  the 
Afghans,  who  had  broken  in  from  the  north,  the  inland 
country  was  being  ruined  by  rapine  and  exactions ; 
trade  and  cultivation  had  fallen  low ;  and  the  position  of 

1  East  India  Records. 
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the  minor  native  powers  was  so  unsteady  through  mili- 
tary weakness  and  financial  embarrassments  that  any  of 
them  might  be  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  one  campaign 
or  even  a  single  battle.  But  this  course  of  easy  victories 
on  the  outskirts  of  India  did  not  last  long ;  for  we  shall 
see  that  as  the  English  penetrated  further  into  the 
interior  their  progress  became  very  much  slower,  was 
indeed  for  a  time  arrested.  On  the  west  coast  they 
were  already  confronted  by  rivals  very  different  from 
an  incapable  Bengalee  Naw&b — by  the  Marathas,  whose 
power  had  considerable  national  character,  some  political 
stability,  and  formidable  military  organization.  Under 
their  great  Peshwa,  B&laji  Bala  Rao,  they  were  now 
attaining  the  zenith  of  their  predominance ;  they  had 
conquered  great  territories ;  they  were  pushing  forward 
into  north  India;  they  were  supreme  in  the  central 
regions;  and  while  one  army  was  dismembering  the 
Niz&m's  State,  another  was  extorting  heavy  subsidies 
in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore.  Their  operations  had 
hitherto  been  very  serviceable  to  the  English,  with 
whom  they  were  at  this  time  often  in  alliance,  by 
weakening  all  the  Mahomedan  rulerships,  and  par- 
ticularly by  checking  Buss/s  military  domination  at 
Hyderabad. 

On  the  whole  there  is  good  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  if  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Moghul 
empire  India  had  been  left  to  herself,  if  the  Europeans 
had  not  just  then  appeared  in  the  field,  the  whole  of 
southern  and  central  India  would  have  fallen  under 
the  Maratha  dominion  \  It  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
English  that  they  did  not  come  into  collision  with  such 

1  'We  look  on  the  Morattoes  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
whole  (Moghul)  empire,  were  no  European  force  to  interfere.'— Z>//*r 
from  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras >  October,  1756. 
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antagonists  until  their  own  strength  had  matured ;  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  later  stages 
of  the  tournament  for  the  prize  of  ascendancy  between 
England  and  the  native  Powers,  our  most  dangerous 
challengers  were  the  Marathas. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BENGAL 

Section  I.    Physical  characteristics  of  the  Province. 

Clive's  victory  in  1757  was  followed  by  the  military 
occupation  of  Bengal,  which  had  an  immense  and  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  English  in 
India.  Our  resources  were  so  considerably  increased 
that  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula  became 
thenceforward  certain ;  for  while  Lally  was  cut  off  by 
sea  and  vainly  attempting  to  support  himself  along 
a  strip  of  sea-coast,  the  English  had  their  feet  firmly 
planted  in  the  Gangetic  delta  and  the  rich  alluvial 
districts  of  the  lower  Ganges.  The  word  Bengal  must 
be  understood,  here  and  hereafter,  to  signify  the  great 
territory  which  includes  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Beh&r,  and  Orissa,  which  were  all  under  the  rulership 
of  the  Naw£b  Suraj-ud-daulah.  The  subordination  of 
the  Bengal  Nawdbs  to  the  English  at  once  extended 
our  predominance  north-westward  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  opposite  Benares.  The  capital  of  our 
political  dominion  was  thenceforward  established  at 
Calcutta. 

This  transfer  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Company's 
government  to  Calcutta  marks  a  notable  step  forward, 
since  it  was  from  Bengal,  not  from  Madras  or  Bombay, 
that  the  English  power  first  struck  inland  into  the  heart 
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of  the  country,  and  discovered  the  right  road  to  supre- 
macy in  India.  To  advance  into  Bengal  was  to  pene- 
trate India  by  its  soft  and  unprotected  side.  From 
Cape  Comorin  northward  along  the  east  coast  there 
is  not  a  single  harbour  for  large  ships;  nor  are  the 
river  estuaries  accessible  to  them.  But  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  we  come  upon  a  deltaic  low-lying 
region  pierced  by  the  navigable  channels  which  dis- 
charge through  several  mouths  the  waters  of  great 
rivers  issuing  from  the  interior.  Some  of  these  are 
merely  huge  drains  of  the  water-logged  soil ;  others  are 
fed  by  the  Himalayan  snows.  On  this  section,  and 
upon  no  other  of  the  Indian  seaboard,  the  rivers  are 
wide  water-ways  offering  fair  harbourage  and  the 
means  of  penetrating  many  miles  inland ;  while  around 
and  beyond  stretches  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Bengal, 
inhabited  by  a  very  industrious  and  unwarlike  people, 
who  produce  much  and  can  live  on  very  little. 

All  authorities  agree  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  richest  province  of  all  India,  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  was  Bengal.  Colonel  James  Mill,  in  his 
already  quoted  memoir,  points  out  t^iat  it  has  vast 
wealth  and  is  indefensible  towards  the  sea.  'The 
immense  commerce  of  Bengal/  says  Verelst  in  1767, 
1  might  be  considered  as  the  central  point  to  which  all 
the  riches  of  India  were  attracted.  Its  manufactures 
find  their  way  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Hindostan.'  It 
lay  out  of  the  regular  track  of  invasion  from  central 
Asia,  and  remote  from  the  arena  of  civil  wars  which 
surged  round  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire,  Agra, 
Delhi,  or  Lahore.  For  ages  it  had  been  ruled  by 
foreigners  from  the  north ;  yet  it  was  the  province  most 
exposed  to  maritime  attack,  and  the  most  valuable  in 
every  respect  to  a  sea-faring  and  commercial  race  like 
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the  English.  Its  rivers  lead  like  main  arteries  up  to 
the  heart  of  India.  From  Bengal  north-westward  the 
land  lies  open,  and,  with  few  interruptions,  almost  flat, 
expanding  into  the  great  central  plain  country  that  we 
now  call  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and 
further  northward  into  the  Punjab  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayan  wall.  Whoever  holds  that  immense  interior 
champaign  country,  which  spreads  from  the  Himalayas 
south-eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  occupies  the 
central  position  that  dominates  all  the  rest  of  India; 
and  it  may  accordingly  be  observed  that  all  the  great 
capital  cities  founded  by  successive  conquering  dynas- 
ties have  been  within  this  region. 

Looking  now  at  the  map  of  India,  we  perceive  that 
upper  or  continental  (as  distinguished  from  penin- 
sular) India  has  been  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  Asia 
by  walls  of  singular  strength  and  height.  The  whole  of 
the  Indian  land  frontier  is  fenced  and  fortified  by  moun- 
tain ranges ;  and  where,  in  the  south-west  towards  the 
sea,  the  mountains  subside  and  have  an  easier  slope, 
the  Indian  desert  is  interposed  between  the  outer  fron- 
tier and  the  fertile  midland  region.  It  is  as  if  Nature, 
knowing  the  richness  of  the  land  and  the  comparative 
weakness  of  its  people,  had  taken  the  greatest  possible 
pains  to  protect  it ;  for  along  the  whole  of  that  vast  line 
of  mountain  wall  which  overhangs  the  north-west  and 
the  northern  boundaries  of  India  there  are  only  a  very 
few  practicable  passes.  These  are  the  outlets  through 
Afghanistan,  by  which  Alexander  the  Great  and  all 
subsequent  invaders  have  descended  upon  the  low 
country;  and  any  one  who,  after  traversing  the  inter- 
minable hills  and  stony  valleys  of  Afghanistan,  has 
seen,  on  mounting  the  last  ridge,  the  vast  plain  of  India 
spreading  out  before  him  in  dusky  haze  like  a  sea,  may 
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imagine  the  feelings  with  which  such  a  prospect  was 
surveyed  by  those  adventurous  leaders  when  they  first 
looked  down  on  it  from  the  edge  of  the  Asiatic  high- 
lands. Along  the  whole  northern  line  of  frontier  the 
Himalayas  are  practically  impassable ;  for  the  chain  of 
towering  mountains  is  backed  by  a  lofty  table-land, 
rising  at  its  highest  elevation  to  nearly  17,000  feet, 
which  projects  northward  into  central  Asia  like  the 
immense  glacis  of  a  fortress. 

Such  are  the  natural  fortifications  of  India  landward. 
But  an  invader  landing  on  the  seaboard  takes  all  these 
defences  in  reverse.  He  enters,  as  has  been  said,  by 
open  ill-guarded  water-gates ;  he  can  penetrate  into  the 
centre  of  the  fortress,  can  march  up  inside  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  can  occupy  the  posts,  and  turn  the  fortifica- 
tions against  others.  This  is  just  what  the  English 
have  accomplished  between  1757  and  1849,  during  the 
century  occupied  by  their  wars  with  the  native  Powers 
in  India.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  the  conquest 
of  Bengal  transferred  from  southern  India  to  that  pro- 
vince the  true  centre  of  government;  and  thus  we 
emerge  rapidly  into  a  far  wider  arena  of  war  and 
politics. 

Section  II.    Internal  Affairs  and  Administrative  Confusion. 

For  the  English,  after  their  victory  at  Plassey,  the 
most  urgent  and  important  matter  was  the  restoration 
of  some  regular  administration.  They  had  invested 
Meer  Jdfir  with  the  Nawdbship  under  a  treaty  which 
bound  him  to  make  to  them  heavy  money  payments  in 
compensation  for  their  losses  by  the  seizure  of  Calcutta 
and  other  factories,  and  for  their  war  expenditure; 
agreeing  in  return  to  supply  troops  at  the  Naw&b's  cost 
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whenever  he  should  require  them.  The  result  was  to 
drain  the  native  ruler's  treasury  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  him,  for  the  means  of  enforcing  his  authority 
and  maintaining  his  throne,  to  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  irresponsible  foreigners  who  commanded 
an  army  stationed  within  his  province.  Such  a  situa- 
tion was  by  no  means  novel  in  India,  where  the  leaders 
of  well-disciplined  troops  are  often  as  dangerous  to  their 
own  government  as  to  its  enemies.  At  this  very  time, 
indeed,  Bussy  with  his  French  contingent  at  Hyder- 
abad was  in  much  the  same  position  as  Clive  with  his 
English  levies  in  Bengal.  But  when  Lally  had  recalled 
Bussy  from  Hyderabad  the  power  of  the  French  dis- 
appeared from  the  Dekhan,  and  was  soon  after  extin- 
guished in  their  general  discomfiture ;  while  the  English 
were  now  consolidating  their  supremacy  over  a  kingdom 
that  they  had  practically  conquered. 

The  difficulty  of  this  consolidation  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  perplexity  and  indecision  of  the  English 
as  to  their  actual  situation  in  the  country.  Although 
they  were  conquerors  de  facto,  they  neither  could  nor 
would  assume  the  attitude  of  rulers  de  jure ;  they  were 
merely  the  representatives  of  a  commercial  company 
with  no  warrant  from  their  nation  to  annex  territory, 
and  obliged  to  pretend  deference  toward  a  native  ruler 
who  was  really  subservient  to  themselves.  Nothing 
more  surely  leads  to  misrule  than  the  degradation  of 
a  civil  government  to  subserve  the  will  of  some  arbi- , 
trary  force  or  faction  within  the  State ;  and  in  Bengal 
the  evils  of  precarious  and  divided  authority  were 
greatly  heightened  by  special  aggravations.  In  the 
first  place  the  Company  and  the  Nawib  were  equally 
hard  pressed  for  money.  The  Company  were  making 
large  and  emergent  remittances  to  Madras  for  sustain- 
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ing  the  war  against  the  French,  and  they  were  obliged, 
at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  an  army  of  more  than 
6,000  men  in  Bengal.  The  Nawib,  who  did  not  choose 
to  place  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  foreign 
allies  by  disbanding  his  own  forces,  was  beset  by  mutin- 
ous bands  claiming  arrears  that  he  could  not  pay. 
Meanwhile  he  wanted  troops  to  put  down  disorder 
within  his  territories  and  to  repulse  attacks  from  with- 
out; for  some  of  the  principal  landholders  were  in 
revolt  against  him;  the  Marathas  were  threatening 
Bengal  on  the  west;  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Delhi  emperor  had  appeared  with  a  force  in  the  north- 
western districts,  on  the  pretext  of  reclaiming  a  pro- 
vince of  his  father's  empire.  Secondly,  the  Company 
were  not  merely  the  Naw&b's  too  powerful  auxiliaries, 
demanding  a  large  share  of  his  revenue  as  the  price  of 
their  annual  support ;  nor  were  they,  like  the  Marathas 
or  the  Afghans,  an  army  of  occupation  that  might  be 
bought  out  by  disbursement  of  one  huge  indemnity. 
They  represented  an  association  which  insisted  upon 
regular  remittances  to  Europe ;  their  primary  interests 
and  objects  were  still  commercial ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
found  themselves  irresistible  they  began  to  monopolize 
the  whole  trade  in  some  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  the  country.  By  investing  themselves  with  political 
attributes  without  discarding  their  commercial  character, 
they  produced  an  almost  unprecedented  conjunction 
which  engendered  intolerable  abuses  and  confusion  in 
Bengal. 

This  is  the  only  period  of  Anglo-Indian  history  which 
throws  grave  and  unpardonable  discredit  on  the  English 
name.  During  the  six  years  from  1760  to  1765,  Clive's 
absence  from  the  country  left  the  Company's  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  incapable  and  inexperienced  chiefs,  just  at 
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the  moment  when  vigorous  and  statesmanlike  manage- 
ment was  urgently  needed.  That  Clive  himself  foresaw 
clearly  that  the  system  would  not  answer  and  would  not 
last,  is  shown  by  his  letter  (1759)  to  Pitt,  in  which  he 
suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  acquisition  of 
Bengal  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  English  nation, 
promising  him  a  net  revenue  of  two  millions  sterling. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  revive 
internal  order,  and  had  forced  the  Delhi  prince  to 
evacuate  the  province.  The  Dutch  in  Bengal,  who 
naturally  watched  our  proceedings  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  and  alarm,  were  secretly  corresponding  with 
the  Naw£b,  and  had  brought  over  from  Batavia  a  large 
body  of  troops.  When  their  armed  ships  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  English  from  ascending  the  river  they 
began  hostilities,  and  were  totally  defeated  by  Colonel 
Forde  in  an  action  described  by  Clive's  report  as  '  short, 
bloody,  and  decisive/  But  after  Clive's  departure  for 
England  in  1760  the  invasions  from  outside  were  re- 
newed ;  and  within  Bengal  the  whole  administration  was 
paralyzed  by  acrimonious  disputes  between  the  Com- 
pany's agents  and  the  Naw£b,  who  fought  against  his 
effacement,  and  was  secretly  corresponding  with  the 
Dutch.  Being  intent,  as  was  natural,  on  asserting  his 
own  independent  authority,  he  manoeuvred  to  thwart  and 
embarrass  the  Company,  intrigued  with  their  rivals,  and 
did  his  best  to  disconcert  their  joint  operations  against 
the  Marathas  who  were  laying  his  country  waste,  since 
a  defeat  might  at  least  help  to  shake  off  the  English. 

It  followed  that  as  neither  party  could  govern  toler- 
ably, both  soon  became  equally  unpopular,  and  that 
during  these  years  the  country  was  in  fact  without  an 
authoritative  ruler.  For  while  the  English  traders 
garrisoned  the  country  with  a  large  body  of  well-paid 
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and  well-disciplined  troops,  the  whole  duty  of  filling  the 
military  chest  and  carrying  on  an  executive  govern- 
ment fell  upon  the  Nawab,  who  was  distracted  between 
dread  of  assassination  by  his  own  officers  and  fear  of 
dethronement  by  the  Company.  As  the  English  traders 
had  come  to  Bengal  avowedly  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  money,  many  of  them  set  sail  again  for  Europe 
as  soon  as  they  had  made  enough.  In  the  meantime, 
finding  themselves  entirely  without  restraint  or  respon- 
sibility, uncontrolled  either  by  public  opinion  or  legal 
liabilities  (for  there  was  no  law  in  the  land),  they 
naturally  behaved  as  in  such  circumstances,  with  such 
temptations,  men  would  behave  in  any  age  or  country. 
Some  of  them  lost  all  sense  of  honour,  justice,  and 
integrity ;  they  plundered  as  Moghuls  or  Marathas  had 
done  before  them,  though  in  a  more  systematic  and 
business-like  fashion ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
its  easy  acquisition  had  blunted  their  consciences  and 
produced  general  insubordination.  As  Clive  wrote  later 
to  the  Company,  describing  the  state  of  affairs  that  he 
found  on  his  return  in  1765,  '  In  a  country  where 
money  is  plenty,  where  fear  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment, and  where  your  arms  are  ever  victorious,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  lust  of  riches  should  readily  embrace 
the  proffered  means  of  gratification/  or  that  corruption 
and  extortion  should  prevail  among  men  who  were  the 
uncontrolled  depositaries  of  irresistible  force.  This  uni- 
versal demoralization  necessarily  affected  the  revenues, 
and  exasperated  the  disputes  between  the  Company  and 
Meer  J&fir  by  increasing  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  both  parties.  For  the  Naw£b  showed  very  little  zeal 
in  providing  money  for  the  troops  upon  whom  rested 
the  Company's  whole  power  of  overruling  him,  and 
arrears  were  accumulating  dangerously. 
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At  last  the  President  and  Council  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  these  dissensions  by  removing  the  Nawab. 
An  understanding  was  arranged  with  Meer  Kasim,  the 
Diwan  or  chief  finance  minister,  whereby  he  undertook 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  as  a  condition  of  his 
elevation  to  the  rulership  in  the  place  of  Meer  j£fir,  who 
was  dispossessed  by  a  bloodless  revolution.  But  as  the 
new  Naw&b  had  gained  his  elevation  by  outbidding  his 
predecessor,  this  rackrenting  revolution  only  made 
matters  infinitely  worse ;  for  Meer  K&sim's  performances 
fell  far  short  of  his  promises ;  the  quarrels  grew  fiercer, 
and  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  disorganization 
that  was  wrecking  the  administration  and  emptying  the 
treasuries.  The  land  revenue  continued  to  decrease; 
commercial  intercourse  with  upper  India  was  checked 
by  the  insecurity  of  traffic ;  while  the  English  Company 
were  using  their  political  ascendancy  not  only  to  insist 
upon  their  privileged  monopoly  of  the  export  trade  to 
Europe,  but  also  to  enforce  an  utterly  unjust  and 
extravagant  claim  for  special  exemption  from  all  duties 
upon  the  internal  commerce  of  Bengal.  In  the  asser- 
tion of  this  pretension  the  Company's  servants,  native 
as  well  as  English,  set  at  nought  the  Naw£b's  authority, 
and  their  factories  were  in  arms  against  his  revenue 
officers. 

All  this  violent  friction  soon  culminated  in  an  explo- 
sion, brought  about  by  an  awkward  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  chief  of  the  Patna  factory,  to  seize  Patna 
city,  with  the  object  of  forestalling  an  attack  by  the 
Naw4b  on  his  factory.  Although  Ellis  took  the  place 
he  could  not  hold  it,  and  his  whole  party  were  captured 
in  their  retreat;  but  the  Company's  troops  marched 
against  and  defeated  the  Nawab,  who  in  his  furious 
desperation  caused  his  English  prisoners  to  be  massacred, 
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and  then  fled  across  the  frontier  to  the  camp  of  the 
Vizier  of  Oudh.  The  Company,  somewhat  sobered  by 
these  tragic  consequences  of  misrule,  relinquished  the 
more  scandalous  monoplies  and  restored  Meer  j£fir  in 
1763.  When  he  died  in  1765  the  ruinous  system  of 
puppet  Naw&bs  came  practically  to  an  end  ;  for  in  that 
year  Lord  Clive,  who  had  returned  to  India,  assumed, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Delhi  emperor,  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  an  office  that  was  entitled  the  Diwani. 
The  Diwan  had  been  originally  the  Controller-General 
on  behalf  of  the  imperial  treasury  in  each  province,  with 
supreme  authority  over  all  public  expenditure ;  so  that 
the  investiture  of  the  Company  with  this  office  added 
the  power  of  the  purse  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  and 
rendered  them  directly  and  regularly  responsible  for  the 
most  important  departments  of  government 

Section  III.   External  Politics. 

We  must  now  turn  from  internal  affairs  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  general 
aspect  of  Indian  politics.  The  Vizier  of  Oudh,  when 
Meer  Kasim  took  refuge  with  him,  had  in  his  camp  the 
titular  emperor  of  Delhi ;  and  he  thought  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  an  expedition  into  the  Bengal  provinces 
with  the  professed  object  of  restoring  the  imperial 
authority,  but  really  with  the  intention  of  annexing  such 
territory  as  he  could  seize.  At  Buxar,  on  the  Ganges, 
he  was  met  and  signally  defeated  by  the  Company's 
troops  under  Major  Hector  Munro,  in  an  engagement 
of  which  the  eventual  and  secondary  consequences  were 
very  important  \  The  success  of  the  English  brought 
1  Battle  of  Buxar,  September,  1764. 
L  2 
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Hie  emperor  into  their  camp,  intimidated  the  Vizier, 
carried  the  armed  forces  of  the  Company  across  the 
Ganges  to  Benares  and  Allahabad,  and  acquired  for 
them  a  new,  advanced,  and  commanding  position  in 
relation  to  the  principalities  north-west  of  Bengal,  with 
whom  they  now  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
contact.  By  this  war  the  English  were  drawn  into 
connexion  with  upper  India,  and  were  brought  out 
upon  a  scene  of  fresh  operations  that  grew  rapidly 
wider. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  it  will  be  useful  to  sketch  in 
loose  outline  the  condition,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  that  vast  tract  of  open  plain  country,  watered 
by  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  and  their  affluents,  which 
stretches  from  Bengal  north-westward  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  which  is  now  divided  into  the  three  British  provinces 
of  Oudh,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab. 
Throughout  this  vast  region  the  flood  of  anarchy  that 
had  been  rising  since  Aurangzeb's  death  was  now  at  its 
height;  and  as  the  struggle  over  the  ruins  of  the  fallen' 
empire  was  sharpest  at  the  capital  and  the  centres  of 
power,  the  districts  round  Delhi  and  Agra,  Lucknow 
and  Benares,  were  perhaps  more  persistently  fought 
over  than  any  other  parts  of  India.  Two  centuries  of 
systematic  despotism  had  long  ago  levelled  and  pulver- 
ized the  independent  chiefships  or  tribal  federations 
in  these  flat  and  fertile  plains,  traversed  by  the  highways 
open  to  every  successive  invader.  So  when  the  empire 
toppled  over  under  the  storms  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  were  no  local  breakwaters  to  check  the 
inrush  of  confusion.  The  Marathas  swarmed  up,  like 
locusts,  from  the  south,  and  the  Afghans  came  pouring 
down  from  the  north  through  the  mountain  passes. 
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Within  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  who 
was  at  least  feared  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India,  the  Moghul  emperor  had  become  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  a  mere  instrument  and  figure-head  in 
the  hand  of  treacherous  ministers  or  ambitious  usurpers. 
All  the  imperial  deputies  and  vicegerents  were  carving 
out  for  themselves  independencies,  and  striving  to 
enlarge  their  borders  at  each  other's  expense. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Niz£m,  originally  Viceroy  of 
the  Southern  Provinces,  had  long  ago  made  himself 
de  facto  sovereign  of  a  great  domain.  In  the  north-west 
the  Vizier  of  the  empire  was  strengthening  himself 
east  of  the  Ganges,  and  had  already  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Oudh,  which  underwent  many  changes  of 
frontier,  but  lasted  a  century.  Rohilcund  had  been 
appropriated  by  some  daring  adventurers  known  as 
Rohillas  (or  mountain  men)  from  the  Afghan  hills; 
a  sagacious  and  fortunate  leader  of  the  Hindu  J&ts  was 
creating  the  State  of  Bhurtpore  across  the  Jumna 
river;  Agra  was  held  by  one  high  officer  of  the 
ruined  empire ;  Delhi,  with  the  emperor's  person,  had 
been  seized  by  another;  the  governors  sent  from  the 
capital  to  the  Punjab  had  to  fight  for  possession  with 
the  deputies  of  the  Afghan  ruler  from  Kabul,  and 
against  the  fanatic  insurrection  of  the  Sikhs.  These 
were,  speaking  roughly,  the  prominent  and  stronger 
competitors  in  the  great  scramble  for  power  and  lands ; 
but  scarcely  one  of  them  (except  the  Sikhs)  represented 
any  solid  organization,  political  principle,  or  title.  Most 
of  the  rulerships  depended  on  the  personality  of  some 
chief  or  leader,  who  was  raised  more  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  stakes  than  by  the  style  of  his  play  above  the 
common  crowd  of  plunderers  and  captains  of  soldiery. 
Any  one  who  had  money  or  credit  might  buy  at  the 
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imperial  treasury  a  Firman  authorizing  him  to  collect 
the  revenue  of  some  refractory  district.  If  he  overcame 
the  resistance  of  the  landholders,  the  district  usually 
became  his  domain,  and  as  his  strength  increased  he 
might  expand  into  a  territorial  magnate ;  if  the  peasants 
rallied  under  some  able  headman  and  drove  him  off, 
their  own  leader  often  became  a  mighty  man  of  his 
tribe,  and  founded  a  petty  chiefship  or  a  ruling  family. 
The  traces  of  this  chance  medley  and  fluctuating 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  or  of  the  rents 
were  visible  long  afterwards  in  the  complicated  varieties 
of  tenure,  title,  and  proprietary  usage  that  made  the 
recording  of  landed  rights  and  interests  so  perplexing 
a  business  for  English  officials  in  this  part  of  India. 

The  English  reader  may  now  form  some  notion  of 
the  distracted  condition  of  upper  India  when  the 
Marathas  invaded  it  in  1758,  with  a  numerous  army 
intended  to  carry  out  definite  plans  of  conquest.  The 
Moghul  empire  was  like  a  wreck  among  the  breakers ; 
the  emperor  Alamgir,  who  had  long  been  a  State 
prisoner,  had  been  murdered;  and  the  strife  over  the 
spoils  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  widespreading 
free  fight,  open  to  all  comers.  But  as  any  such  contest, 
if  it  lasts,  will  usually  merge  into  a  battle  between 
distinct  factions  under  recognized  leaders,  so  the 
rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  Marathas,  who  came 
swarming  up  from  the  south-west,  and  the  repeated 
invasions  from  the  north-west  of  Ahmed  Shah  the 
Abdallee  with  his  Afghan  bands,  drew  together  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  camps  all  the  self-made 
princes  and  marauding  adventurers  who  were  parcel- 
ling out  the  country  among  themselves.  When  in  1757 
Ahmed  Shah  brought  an  Afghan  army  to  Delhi,  he 
caused  the  office  of  prime  minister  to  be  conferred  by 
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the  emperor  on  Nujib-ud-daulah,  one  of  the  few  able 
and  politic  nobles  still  attached  to  the  Moghul  govern- 
ment, who  took  a  very  leading  part  in  subsequent 
events.  At  Lahore  he  appointed  a  viceroy  to  govern 
in  his  name  the  very  important  districts  of  the  Punjab, 
and  to  keep  open  his  communications. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  for  maintaining  his 
grasp  on  north  India,  the  Afghan  king  had  returned 
through  the  mountain  passes  to  his  own  country.  The 
Marathas  took  advantage  of  his  absence  with  character- 
istic audacity.  They  were  now  overflowing  all  India 
upon  a  flood-tide  of  conquest  and  pillage;  and  the 
supreme  control  of  their  confederacy  was  in  the  hands 
of  Balaji  Baji  Rao,  the  ablest  of  those  hereditary 
Peshwas  or  prime  ministers  who  long  kept  their  royal 
family  in  a  State  prison.  While  this  powerful  and 
politic  ruler  was  extending  Maratha  dominion  in  the 
centre  of  India,  his  brother  Rughon£th  Rao  led  north- 
ward a  large  army,  supported  by  the  federal  contingents 
of  Holkar  and  Sindia.  Rughonath  Rao  seized  Delhi, 
expelled  Nujib-ud-daulah;  then  marched  swiftly  with 
his  light  troops  onward  to  Lahore,  drove  out  the 
governor  left  there  by  Ahmed  Shah,  and  substituted 
a  Maratha  administration  in  the  Punjab. 

This  achievement  marks,  as  Grant  Duff  observes1, 
the  apogee  of  Maratha  pre-eminence;  'the  Dekhan 
horses  had  quenched  their  thirst  in  the  waters  of  the 
Indus ' ;  but  it  also  marks  the  turning-point  and  ebb 
of  their  fortunes.  By  such  a  bold  stroke  for  the 
possession  of  north  India,  they  over-reached  them- 
selves, for  the  effort  drew  them  very  far  from  their 
base ;  the  Mahomedans  were  numerous  and  hardy  in 
the  north,  and  the  Marathas  had  now  provoked  in 
1  History  of  the  Marathas. 
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Ahmed  Shah  a  much  more  formidable  antagonist  than 
any  of  those  whom  they  had  heretofore  encountered. 
Their  occupation  of  Delhi  threatened  all  the  Mahomedan 
princes  of  upper  India,  who  saw  that  their  only  chance 
of  preservation  lay  in  a  defensive  alliance  under  some 
strong  and  warlike  leader.  No  exertions  were  spared 
by  Nujib-ud-daulah  to  organize  such  a  league  under 
Ahmed  Shah ;  nor  did  the  Afghan  chief  hesitate  to 
answer  the  summons  of  the  Indian  Musalmans,  or  to 
resent  the  provocation  he  had  received.  In  the  winter 
of  1759-60  he  came  sweeping  down  through  the  north- 
west passes  into  the  Punjab,  followed  by  all  the  fighting 
men  of  Afghanistan ;  he  retook  Lahore  at  a  blow  ; 
drove  all  the  Maratha  officers  out  of  the  northern 
country;  attacked  Holkar  and  Sindia,  who  were 
plundering  the  districts  further  south;  defeated  one 
after  the  other  with  heavy  loss;  occupied  Delhi,  and 
continued  his  march  south-eastward  until  he  encamped 
on  the  Ganges.  The  Peshwa  despatched  from  Poona 
a  very  large  force,  under  his  eldest  son  Wiswas  deo,  to 
repair  these  losses  and  recover  lost  ground ;  it  was  joined 
by  all  the  other  Maratha  commanders,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  Mahomedan  leaguers  united  with  the  Abdallee. 

When  the  next  campaigning  season  began  the  two 
armies,  after  some  negotiations  and  much  manoeuvring, 
finally  met  in  January  1761  at  Paniput,  not  far  from 
Delhi.  This  was  the  greatest  pitched  battle  that  had 
been  fought  for  several  centuries  between  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans.  Twenty-eight  thousand  Afghan 
horsemen  rode  with  the  Abdallee,  whose  army  was 
brought  up  to  a  total  of  80,000  horse  and  foot  by 
large  bodies  of  infantry  from  his  own  dominions,  and 
by  the  contingents  of  the  Indian  Mahomedans.  The 
regular  troops  of  the  Marathas  were  reckoned  at 
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75,000  horse  and  15,000  infantry;  15,000  Pindaris,  or 
foraging  freebooters,  followed  their  standard ;  a  count- 
less swarm  of  armed  banditti  thronged  their  camp ;  and 
they  had  not  less  than  200  guns.  The  artillery  on  both 
sides  included  strong  rocket  batteries.  The  Marathas, 
who  issued  at  dawn  out  of  their  entrenched  camp,  at 
first  carried  all  before  their  furious  onset ;  they  broke 
through  the  lines  of  Persian  musketeers,  camel  gunners, 
and  light  cavalry.  The  right  wing  of  the  Afghan  army 
was  thrown  into  confusion ;  its  centre  gave  way  under 
the  crushing  artillery  fire.  Ahmed  Shah's  Vizier,  who 
commanded  the  centre,  threw  himself  from  his  horse 
and  strove  to  rally  his  men  on  foot,  crying  to  them  that 
their  country  was  far  distant  and  that  flight  was  useless ; 
but  to  his  rage  and  despair  he  found  himself  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent.  In  this  peril  the  Afghan  king, 
very  unlike  the  half-hearted  Naw&bs  whom  the  English 
were  routing  further  south,  proved  his  courage  and 
high  military  capacity.  With  his  right  wing  broken 
and  his  centre  pierced,  he  checked  or  cut  down  the 
fugitives,  brought  up  his  reserves  to  the  last  man,  and 
sent  a  strong  reinforcement  to  his  Vizier,  with  orders 
to  make  a  desperate  charge  'sword  in  hand,  in  close 
order,  at  full  gallop/  So  the  Vizier  remounted,  and 
went  storming  down  right  upon  the  Maratha  centre 
under  a  shower  of  rockets.  The  Marathas  fought 
bravely  for  a  short  time ;  but  their  leader  was  killed, 
their  line  was  broken,  and  they  were  utterly  routed  with 
enormous  slaughter ;  for  the  pursuit  was  by  swarms  of 
cavalry  over  a  level  plain,  and  the  exasperated  peasants 
massacred  the  Marathas  everywhere l. 

1  We  have  a  stirring  description  of  this  famous  battle  by  a  native 
eye-witness,  who  was  with  Ahmed  Shah  on  the  field.  (Asiatic 
Researches.) 
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The  Peshwa,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  his  army's 
situation  in  the  north,  was  moving  up  from  the  Dekhan, 
and  had  reached  the  Nerbada  river.  There  his  scouts 
brought  to  him  a  runner  who  was  carrying  a  letter  from 
some  bankers  at  P^niput  to  their  correspondents  in  the 
south.  He  opened  it  and  read — '  Two  pearls 1  have  been 
dissolved,  twenty-seven  gold  mohurs  lost,  of  the  silver 
and  copper  the  total  cannot  be  reckoned ' — an  enigmatic 
message  that  told  him  of  an  immense  political,  military, 
and  family  catastrophe.   He  never  recovered  from  the 

#  shock,  which  destroyed  the  baseless  fabric  of  Maratha 
domination  in  northern  India.  They  might  plunder 
towns,  levy  contributions,  and  even  occupy  some  of 
the  provinces  for  a  time;  but  the  fate  of  empires  is 
decided  by  pitched  battles,  and  in  close  lists  the  south- 
country  freebooters  would  always  go  down  before  the 
hardier  races  of  the  north-west. 

Such  a  decisive  victory  has  usually  been  followed  in 
Asia  by  the  rise  of  a  new  dynasty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extensive  dominion.  Yet  although  the 
Marathas  were  clean  swept  out  of  northern  India  for 
the  time,  and  although  Ahmed  Shah  represented 
precisely  the  type  of  those  Asiatic  conquerors  who  had 
hitherto  founded  imperial  houses  at  Delhi  or  Agra,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  results  of  P£niput  were 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  exploit. 
If  Ahmed  Shah  had  consolidated  in  the  Punjab 
a  powerful  kingdom  resting  on  Afghanistan  beyond 
the  Indus,  and  stretching  southward  down  to  Delhi 
and  the  Ganges,  the  history  of  India,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  English  in  that  country,  might  have  been  very 
different.    But  his  troops,  laden  with  booty,  insisted 

'  on  retiring  to  their  highlands;  his  western  provinces 
1  His  son  and  cousin. 
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on  the  Persian  frontier  were  exposed  to  invasion  and 
revolt;  and  so  north  India  gradually  slipped  out  of 
his  grasp.  The  Punjab  relapsed  into  confusion  for 
the  next  forty  years,  until  it  was  temporarily  con- 
solidated under  the  kingdom  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Some 
inroads  were  made,  subsequently  to  Ahmed  Shah's 
retirement,  into  India  from  Afghanistan;  but  Ahmed 
Shah's  withdrawal  practically  closed  the  long  line  of 
conquering  invaders  from  central  Asia,  at  a  time  very 
nearly  simultaneous  with  the  establishment  in  Bengal 
of  the  first  conquerors  that  entered  India  by  the  sea. 
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THE  MARATHAS  AND  MYSORE  (1765-I770) 

Section  I.    Lord  dive's  policy  in  Bengal  (1 765-1 767). 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Marathas,  in  spite  of  their  overthrow  at  P&niput, 
were  still  the  most  active  and  dangerous  of  the  native 
powers  in  India;  but  since  they  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  insatiable  aggression  and  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  Mahomedan  predominance,  the  universal 
dread  of  their  predatory  incursions  united  all  other 
chiefs  and  princes,  especially  the  Mahomedans,  against 
them.  The  result  was  advantageous  to  the  English,  for 
it  drew  towards  them  those  who  drew  away  from  the 
Marathas.  The  Vizier  of  Oudh,  who  had  now  become 
the  leading  Mahomedan  prince  in  upper  India,  and  who 
had  been  again  repulsed  in  a  second  attempt  upon 
Bengal  in  1765,  now  showed  himself  very  willing  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Company.  Lord  Clive, 
a  statesman  no  less  than  a  soldier,  whose  despatches 
show  admirable  foresight  and  solidity  of  judgment,  had 
returned  to  India  in  1765  vested  with  plenary  authority 
to  reform  the  internal  administration  and  to  make  peace 
abroad.  He  found  the  springs  of  government  clogged 
by  indiscipline  and  corruption;  he  suppressed  reso- 
lutely the  most  glaring  abuses;  he  reconstructed  the 
administration  with  remarkable  ability;  and  by  two 
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cardinal  acts  of  public  policy  he  settled  the  English 
dominion  on  a  sure  foundation  within  our  territory  and 
regulated  our  foreign  relations. 

The  first  of  these  acts  was  his  acceptance  for  the 
Company  of  the  Diwdni,  which  was  readily  granted  by 
the  Emperor  on  the  terms  of  payment  to  himself  of 
26  lakhs  of  rupees  annually  from  the  Bengal  revenues, 
and  the  assignment  to  him  of  two  districts  beyond  the 
Ganges.  The  Company  having  thus  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  provinces,  were  at 
once  transformed  from  irresponsible  chiefs  of  an  armed 
trading  association  into  responsible  administrators,  with 
a  direct  interest  in  abolishing  the  peculation,  scandalous 
frauds,  and  embezzlement  that  were  rife  in  the  country. 
The  measure  also  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  disputes 
between  the  nominal  government  of  the  titular  Nawab 
of  Bengal  and  the  actual  authority  of  the  Company. 
4  The  time  now  approaches/  wrote  Clive,  'when we  may 
be  able  to  determine  whether  our  remaining  as  mer- 
chants, subjected  to  the  jurisdiction,  encroachments,  and 
insults  of  the  Country  Government,  or  the  supporting 
your  privileges  and  possessions  by  the  sword,  are  likely 
to  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  Company/ — in  other 
words,  whether  the  Company  should  openly  take  up 
an  attitude  of  independent  authority.  And  he  decided, 
rightly,  that  nothing  else  would  give  them  a  stable 
or  legitimate  position.  They  could  not  continue  to 
maintain  themselves  by  pulling  the  strings  of  native 
government,  or  by  revolutionary  methods  whenever  the 
machinery  broke  down  ;  and  as  they  could  not  abdicate 


power  they  were  bound  to  take  charge  of  its  direction. 

The  second  of  Clive's  measures  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  alliance  with  Oudh.  The  war  of  1764-65  had 
been  disastrous  to  the  Vizier,  for  his  strong  fortress 
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of  Allahabad  had  been  taken  by  the  English  troops,  who 
had  also  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  capital 
Lucknow ;  and  he  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Marathas. 
It  now  lay  with  the  Company  to  choose  between  an- 
nexing, by  right  of  conquest,  some  of  his  important 
districts  situated  on  their  north-western  frontier,  or 
attaching  the  Vizier  to  their  interests  by  reinstating  him 
in  this  tract  of  country,  which  he  held  by  a  very  dubious 
title,  and  from  which  he  might  have  been  easily  ousted. 
Lord  Clive  adopted  without  hesitation  the  latter  alterna- 
tive ;  he  restored  the  districts  to  Oudh  upon  the  grounds 
that  every  motive  of  sound  policy  weighed  against  ex- 
tending the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Company. 
This  decision,  he  found,  '  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  many,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  a  march  with  the 
emperor  to  Delhi.  My  resolution  however  was,  and 
my  hopes  will  be,  to  confine  our  assistance,  our  con- 
quest, and  our  possessions  to  Bengal,  Beh&r  and  Orissa. 
To  go  further  is  in  my  opinion  a  scheme  so  extrava- 
gantly ambitious  and  absurd,  that  no  Governor  and 
Council  in  their  senses  can  adopt  it,  unless  the  whole 
system  of  the  Company's  interest  be  first  entirely  new 
re-modelled1/  He  therefore  decided  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  Oudh  as  a  friendly  State  interposed  between 
Bengal  and  northern  India.  And  the  barrier-treaty2 
framed  upon  this  principle  by  Lord  Clive  constituted 
the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  upon  that  frontier  up  to 
the  end  of  the  century. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  prime  object  of 
those  who  at  this  critical  epoch  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  English  in  India,  was  to  place  a  limit  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  Company's  possessions,  to  put  a  sharp 
curb  upon  schemes  of  conquest,  and  to  avoid  any  con- 
1  Committee  Reports,  393,  vol  iii.  *  August,  1765. 
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nexion  with  the  native  princes  that  might  involve  us  in 
foreign  war.  But  this  was  not  because,  as  some  have 
thought,  the  Company  did  not  see  whither  they  were 
drifting;  it  was  because  the  outcome  and  irresistible 
tendencies  of  their  situation  were  so  clearly  foreseen. 
To  those  who  surveyed  the  prospect  now  before  the 
English,  and  who  could  perceive  that  all  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  Moghul  empire  would  be  drawn  by 
political  gravitation  towards  any  strong  and  coherent 
power,  it  was  by  this  time  plain  that  if  the  Company 
were  ready  to  drop  commerce  for  conquest,  and  to  lay 
out  another  great  dominion  over  the  wide  unoccupied 
spaces  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Moghul  empire,  the 
site  lay  open  for  the  builder,  the  work  for  those  who 
could  do  it  In  1762,  before  the  victory  at  Buxar,  the 
Calcutta  Council  had  sent  home  a  project  of  despatch- 
ing an  army  with  the  emperor  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  at  Delhi,  and  to  extend  our  political  influence 
throughout  upper  India.  And  after  1764,  when  our 
success  against  the  Vizier  of  Oudh  carried  our  arms 
beyond  Bengal,  it  was  clearly  seen  by  Clive  that  the 
next  step  forward  would  commit  us  to  an  enterprise 
from  which  there  would  be  no  further  possibility  of 
drawing  back. 

'We  have  at  last  arrived,'  he  wrote  in  1765,  'at  that  critical 
period  which  I  have  long  foreseen,  that  period  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  determine  whether  we  can  or  shall  take  the  whole 
to  ourselves.  Jafir  Ali  Khan  (the  Nawab  of  Bengal)  is  dead,  and 
his  natural  son  is  a  minor ;  Sujah  Daulah  (Vizier  of  Oudh)  is  beat 
from  his  dominions ;  we  are  in  possession  of  it ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
hyperbole  to  say  that  to-morrow  the  whole  Moghul  empire  is  in 
our  power.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  no  attachment 
to  any  obligation ;  their  forces  are  neither  disciplined,  commanded, 
nor  paid  as  ours  are.  Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  a  large  army  of 
Europeans  would  effectually  preserve  us  sovereigns,  not  only 
holding  in  awe  the  attempts  of  any  country  prince,  but  rendering 
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us  so  truly  formidable  that  no  French,  Dutch,  or  other  enemy  will 
presume  to  molest  us  ? ' 

With  this  remarkable  forecast  of  the  possibilities 
which  Clive  earnestly  counselled  his  employers  to 
avoid,  may  be  compared  an  extract  from  the  concluding 
pages  of  Dow's  history  of  Hindusth&n,  written  in  1770, 
to  show  how  accurately  the  possibilities  of  expansion 
had  been  calculated  by  cool  and  intelligent  observers — 

'  Thus  we  iiave  in  a  few  words  endeavoured  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  Hindusthan.  It  is  apparent,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  these  immense  regions  might  all  be  reduced 
by  a  handful  of  regular  troops.  Ten  thousand  European  infantry, 
together  with  the  Seapoys  in  the  Company's  service,  are  not  only 
sufficient  to  conquer  all  India  but,  with  proper  policy,  to  maintain 
it  for  ages  as  an  appendage  to  the  British  Crown.  This  position 
may  at  first  sight  appear  a  paradox  to  people  unacquainted  with 
the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindusth&n  ;  but 
to  those  who  have  considered  both  with  attention,  the  thing  seems 
not  only  practicable  but  easy.' 

And  so,  indeed,  the  thing  turned  out  to  be ;  for  Dow's 
political  speculations  have  been  literally  verified  by  the 
result,  although  his  estimates  of  the  military  strength 
required,  being  founded  on  experience  of  warfare  in 
south  India  and  Bengal,  are  undoubtedly  low.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  in  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  political  situation,  the  English  in  India 
were  already  so  strong  that  no  opposition  from  the 
native  powers  could  prevent  their  acquiring  complete 
ascendancy.  The  enterprise  was  within  their  capacity, 
provided  that  no  foreign  rival  again  interfered;  the 
only  serious  impediment  lay  in  the  not  yet  impossible 
reappearance  on  the  scene  of  some  other  European 
nation,  or  of  some  powerful  invader  from  central  Asia, 
who  might  establish  himself  in  upper  India  while  the 
English  were  still  near  the  coasts.  But  all  risk  of 
transmarine  intrusion  had  ceased  for  the  time  with 
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the  dislodgement  of  the  French ;  and  the  well-trodden 
path  of  invasion  through  Afghanistan,  which  had  been 
used  for  two  thousand  years  by  conquerors  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  was  at  last 
rapidly  closing.  Ahmed  Shah  had  now  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Amirs,  who  have  for  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  been  the  chiefs  of  a  group  of  tribes  firmly 
planted  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Afghanistan. 
This  rugged  highland  country  blocks  all  the  roads  from 
the  Oxus  and  north-eastern  Persia  into  India;  it  is 
a  country  of  free  and  martial  races,  strong  enough  to 
make  a  great  civilized  State  think  twice  before  attacking 
them,  too  weak  and  poor  to  give  more  than  occasional 
annoyance  to  well-guarded  frontiers. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  north-western  gates  of 
India  were  soon  to  be  double-locked  against  outside 
invasion.  For  while  this  independent  Afghan  kingdom 
formed  an  excellent  barrier  against  all  attempts  to 
break  into  India  from  Central  Asia  by  the  only  land 
routes  through  which  an  army  can  enter,  the  Afghans 
themselves  were  about  this  time  barred  off  from  the 
Punjab  by  the  Sikhs.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the 
power  of  the  Sikhs,  who  are  Hindu  sectaries,  illustrates 
the  almost  invariable  process  by  which  in  Asia  every 
great  proselytizing  movement  tends  to  acquire  a  political 
and  militant  character.  The  two  tendencies  of  course 
interact  on  each  other,  for  while  a  religious  revival  is 
sure  to  rally  under  its  flag  a  good  deal  of  political  dis- 
content, on  the  other  hand  civil  commotions  usually 
set  up  the  standard  and  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  votaries  of  the  Sikh  faith,  fanatically  hostile  to 
Islam,  and  in  open  revolt  against  their  Mahomedan 
rulers,  were  gathering  into  a  close  association,  whose 
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stubborn  fighting  qualities  and  rapid  political  develop- 
ment under  military  chiefs  were  extending  their  power 
across  upper  India  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Indus.  They 
were  thus  erecting  a  second  and  inner  barricade  against 
inroads  from  Central  Asia,  which  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations between  Islam  in  India  and  the  rest  of  the 
Mahomedan  world. 

Then  below  the  Sutlej  river,  further  to  the  south-east, 
there  was  a  belt  of  Mahomedan  principalities  extend- 
ing from  Delhi  to  beyond  Lucknow,  holding  all  the 
rich  central  districts  along  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  but 
threatened  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Sikhs  and 
Marathas.  Of  these  principalities  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable was  Oudh,  whose  territory  covered  the  whole 
north-western  flank  of  the  Company's  possessions  in 
Bengal.  We  have  seen  that  in  1765  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  with  Oudh  by  Lord  Clive ;  and  as  he 
at  the  same  time  contented  the  impoverished  Moghul 
emperor  by  an  ample  allotment  of  revenue,  the  English 
had  for  the  time  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter. 
Thus  the  jealousies  and  religious  animosities  of  all 
these  States,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  in  north-western 
India  constituted  a  kind  of  balance  of  power  which,  in 
addition  to  the  politic  alliances  made  by  Lord  Clive, 
explains  the  almost  entire  immunity  from  disturbance 
on  their  Bengal  frontier  enjoyed  by  the  English  for  the 
next  forty  years. 

Section  II.  The  Marathas  andHyderAli  in  the  South  (1767-69). 

The  year  1765,  therefore,  when  we  became  in  this 
manner  firmly  settled  in  Bengial,  marks  a  halting-place 
in  the  onward  movement  of  our  territorial  expansion. 
Lord  Clive  so  far  succeeded  in  his  intention  '  absolutely 
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to  bind  our  possessions  and  conquests  to  Bengal  V  that 
our  frontiers  as  then  fixed  by  him  did  not  materially 
advance  until  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Marathas  into  the  plains  of  northern  India 
upset  the  equipoise  that  had  preserved  us  from  molesta- 
tion. But  the  intervening  period  was  by  no  means  one 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  English  in  India.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  time  of  constant  war  that  severely 
strained  our  resources  and  occasionally  placed  our 
dominion  in  some  jeopardy.  After  1765  the  scene  shifts 
again ;  the  stress  of  our  contest  with  the  native  powers 
falls  backward  towards  Madras  and  Bombay ;  the 
centres  of  urgent  political  pressure  move  for  a  time 
southward  to  the  peninsula  and  towards  the  western 
seaboard ;  the  conflicts  that  check  and  retard  our  expan- 
sion are  against  the  Marathas  in  the  centre  of  India 
and  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  Mysore. 

The  character  and  constitution  of  these  two  powers 
rendered  them  much  more  substantial  antagonists  than 
those  whom  the  English  had  hitherto  encountered  in 
the  Indian  field.  The  incessant  warfare  prevailing 
throughout  India  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  the 
great  prizes  that  might  be  won  by  the  sword,  had 
brought  into  the  arena  a  stronger  class  of  combatants 
than  most  of  the  men  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire's  dissolution  had  found  themselves  by  birth  or 
accident  in  the  front  rank.  Of  this  stronger  class  was 
Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  a  man  of  great  natural  genius, 
who  had  raised  himself  entirely  by  superior  daring, 
military  instincts,  and  a  faculty  of  managing  the  mer- 
cenary bands  that  were  always  attracted  to  the  standard 
of  a  famous  and  fortunate  leader.  Of  the  same  class 
were  the  chiefs  or  leaders  of  tribes,  communities,  or 
1  Letter  to  Directors,  1765. 
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military  association — like  the  Marathas,  the  Jats  of 
Bhurtpore,  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  or  the  Rohillas — 
united  by  the  tie,  real  or  assumed,  of  common  race, 
religion,  or  country,  and  drawn  together  for  defence  or 
attack  into  compact  organizations  upon  a  kind  of  national 
or  territorial  basis.  Such  groups  were  liable  to  be 
weakened  by  internal  feuds  and  dissensions.  But  as 
they  had  some  genuine  root  in  the  soil  and  a  true  bond 
of  popular  union,  they  have  always  possessed  a  higher 
vitality  and  much  stronger  resisting  capacity  than  the 
forces  of  evep  such  an  able  military  despot  as  Hyder 
Ali  of  Mysore,  with  whom  we  began  our  new  series  of 
wars  in  the  south.  A  skilful  commander  of  mercenary 
troops  may  often  be  hard  to  beat  in  a  single  battle ;  but 
it  will  be  found,  speaking  broadly,  that  all  the  really 
hard  fighting  done  by  the  Anglo-Indian  army  has  been 
against  tribal  or  quasi-national  associations, — against 
Marathas,  Sikhs,  J&ts,  or  Afghans. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  English 
East  India  Company,  after  their  acquisition  of  Bengal, 
set  out  again  upon  the  road  of  political  adventure  and 
military, expeditions.  In  a  letter  of  1767  to  their  Presi- 
dent at  Calcutta  the  London  Directors  say — 

'The  Dewanni  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  are  the  utmost 
limits  of  our  view  on  that  side  of  India.  On  the  coast  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Carnatic  and  the  possession  of  the  Sircars  ....  and  on 
the  Bombay  side  the  dependencies  thereon,  with  Salsette,  Bassein, 
and  the  Castle  of  Surat.  If  we  pass  these  bounds  we  shall  be  led 
from  one  acquisition  to  another,  till  we  shall  find  no  security  but 
in  the  subjection  of  the  whole,  which,  by  dividing  your  force, 
would  lose  us  the  whole,  and  end  in  our  extirpation  from 
Hindusthan.' 

This  letter  had  been  written  on  receipt  of  intelligence 
that  had  alarmed  and  displeased  the  Honourable  Court. 
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The  situation  of  the  English  on  the  south-east  coast, 
although  the  French  had  been  dislodged,  was  still  far 
from  secure.  In  Bengal  the  English  were  recognized 
masters  of  a  rich  inland  province,  free  from  any  fear 
of  attack  by  sea,  and  with  their  land  frontier  sheltered 
on  its  open  side  behind  the  allied  kingdom  of  Oudh. 
But  in  Madras  our  territory  ran  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  was  only  covered  landward  by  an  indefinite  kind 
of  protectorate  over  the  Carnatic  principality,  then 
under  the  rulership  of  a  not  very  trustworthy  Naw&b. 
Two  warlike  and  restless  neighbours,  Hyder  Ali  and 
the  Marathas,  hovered  ominously  about  our  borders; 
while  our  only  ally,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  was 
embarrassed  and  wavering  politically. 

Hyder  Ali  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  who  had  risen 
out  of  the  crowd  of  common  mercenaries  to  a  petty 
command ;  and  he  himself  had  pushed  his  own 
fortunes  much  further  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
employing  his  troops  first  in  the  service  of  a  native 
State  and  afterwards  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
independent  ambition.  He  had  thus  gained  notoriety 
as  a  military  leader,  and  having  secured  a  great 
treasure  at  the  sack  of  Bednur  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Mysore,  an  ancient  Hindu  principality  lying 
due  west  of  Madras.  From  Mysore  he  had  pushed 
his  conquest  still  further  westward  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Malabar ;  and  he  was  now  seizing  land  in  South  India 
wherever  he  could  lay  hands  on  it.  The  superior 
craft  and  courage  that  he  displayed  began  to  alarm  his 
neighbours,  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  similar 
proceedings.  His  principal  enemies  were  the  Marathas, 
with  whom  he  had  some  sharp  conflicts,  and  the 
Niz&m  of  Hyderabad,  from  whose  state  he  was  tearing 
off  large  strips  of  territory ;  while  from  Mysore  he  was 
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threatening  the  Carnatic,  which  the  Madras  govern- 
ment were  seriously  concerned  to  protect. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Lord  Clive,  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  Bengal  with  the  emperor  Shah 
Alam,  obtained  from  him  a  formal  grant  of  the  districts 
to  the  north  of  Madras  called  the  Five  Sirkars,  which 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Niz&m  to  the  French,  and 
out  of  which  the  English  had  driven  Bussy's  garrisons 
in  1759.  The  grant  cost  nothing  to  an  emperor  whose 
sovereignty  had  become  purely  nominal;  but  these 
districts,  though  under  British  occupation  since  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  French,  had  never  been 
formally  ceded  to  us  by  the  Niz&m,  who  not  unreason- 
ably took  offence  at  the  transaction.  However,  being 
in  straits  for  money  and  in  fear  of  Hyder  Ali,  the 
Nizam  was  soon  pacified  by  a  treaty  under  which  the 
Madras  government  pledged  themselves  rather  vaguely 
to  support  him  in  case  of  war.  They  also  entered  into 
a  friendly  arrangement  with  a  marauding  Maratha  chief, 
who  had  hired  out  10,000  horsemen  to  the  Niz4m. 
Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  signed,  when  Hyder  Ali 
poured  a  large  force  into  the  Hyderabad  territory; 
whereupon  the  Nizim,  acting  upon  the  agreement,  at 
once  demanded  and  obtained  from  Madras  a  contingent 
of  troops.  Meanwhile  the  Maratha  chief  plundered  the 
Mysore  districts  on  his  own  account  until  Hyder  Ali 
bought  him  off,  when  he  departed  home  with  his  booty 
to  evade  the  Niz&m's  claim  for  a  share  in  it.  The 
Niz&m  next  marched,  attended  by  the  Madras  con- 
tingent, toward  Mysore;  but  instead  of  fighting  he 
came  to  a  private  understanding  with  Hyder  Ali, 
according  to  which  both  turned  upon  the  Company. 
Some  sharp  skirmishing  followed,  in  which  the  Niz&m 
was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  English  that  he  was 
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glad  to  make  terms  separately;  and  the  war  was 
pressed  against  Hyder  Ali  alone,  who  soon  proved 
himself  an  antagonist  much  more  adroit  and  active  than 
the  ordinary  Indian  princes  of  whom  the  Company  had 
military  experience. 

The  campaign  was  very  ill  managed  from  Madras; 
the  commanding  officer  was  hampered  by  4  field  depu- 
ties'  to  superintend  his  movements,  and  by  roguish 
contractors;  while  the  Marathas  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  plundering  tour  in  the  Carnatic.  Nor 
was  it  until  the  country  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Mysore  cavalry  close  up  to  the  outskirts  of  Madras, 
and  the  finances  of  the  Company  considerably  de- 
ranged, that  a  protracted  and  inglorious  war  was 
ended  in  1769  by  a  treaty  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  five  miles 
from  the  English  capital.  The  revenues  of  Madras 
would  have  been  completely  exhausted,  if  they  had 
not  been  supplemented  liberally,  during  the  campaign, 
from  Bengal ;  and  the  London  Directors  were  exceed- 
ingly displeased  at  discovering  that  the  money  on 
which  they  relied  for  commercial  investments  in  India, 
and  for  accommodating  His  Majesty's  Ministers  with 
treasury  loans  at  home,  had  been  dissipated  in  these 
barren  operations,  with  no  other  profit  than  a  practical 
lesson  in  the  ways  of  Oriental  statecraft  and  the  value 
of  Eastern  allies.  Moreover,  if  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  a  political  blunder,  another  and  worse  one 
was  made  in  ending  it.  The  treaty  described  all  the 
contracting  parties,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the 
English,  Hyder  Ali,  and  the  Marathas,  as  reciprocally 
friends  and  allies  of  each  other,  provided  that  they  did 
not  become  aggressors  against  one  another;  so  that 
each  party  incurred  a  loose  and  vaguely  worded 
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>bligation  of  assisting  the  others  in  the  event  of  future 
lostilities.  And  as  a  similar  compact  had  been  made 
vith  the  Niz&m,  the  position  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment was  that  they  had  become  liable  to  be  called 
ipon  to  assist  any  of  three  turbulent  princes  whenever 
he  next  quarrel  should  break  out  among  them.  Ac- 
ordingly,  when  in  the  following  year  the  Marathas 
ind  the  Mysore  ruler  came  to  blows,  each  of  these 
wo  treaty-parties  demanded  aid  from  the  English,  and 
jach  of  them  proved  indisputably  that  his  enemy  was 
he  aggressor.  The  Madras  government,  having  been 
iharply  censured  by  the  Directors  for  the  last  war, 
ind  being  in  no  way  anxious  to  strengthen  either  of 
hese  two  very  formidable  neighbours  at  the  expense 
)f  the  other,  were  compelled  to  offend  both  of  them 
>y  refusing  to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever.  The 
esult  was  that  the  Marathas  inflicted  upon  Hyder  Ali 
iome  humiliating  defeats,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
aithless  desertion  of  him  by  the  English,  and  that 
le  became  thenceforward  a  vindictive  enemy,  watch- 
ng  for  an  occasion,  which  he  soon  found,  of  gratify- 
ng  his  resentment. 


CHAPTER  X 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Section  I.  Parliamentary  Enquiries. 

We  have  now  reached  the  threshold  of  that  impor- 
tant period  in  the  political  history  of  British  India  which 
is  covered  by  the  long  government  of  Warren  Hastings, 
from  1772  to  1785.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  between  the  English  and  the  military 
powers  of  India  began  in  earnest,  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  became  fixed  upon  Indian  affairs,  and  that 
the  organization  of  English  government  in  India  was  for 
the  first  time  seriously  attempted. 

When  Lord  Clive  left  in  1767,  the  Company  had 
become  the  real  rulers  of  Bengal;  but  although  their 
position  was  still  dissembled  under  the  cloak  of  a 
nominal  Naw&bship,  the  disguise  was  almost  worn 
threadbare.  In  Calcutta  and  Madras  the  Presidency 
Councils  were  exercising  some  direct  authority  beyond 
the  town  limits,  and  very  large  indirect  power,  as  com- 
manders of  the  troops  and  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
throughout  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic.  Yet  in  Bengal, 
although  the  whole  public  income  was  paid  to  the  Com- 
pany, they  were  under  strict  orders  from  London  to 
abstain  from  all  open  interference  with  the  rest  of  the 
administration.   They  disbursed  to  a  Deputy  Nawab' 
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(for  the  Nawib  himself  was  now  a  mere  pensioner)  the 
costs  of  establishments ;  and  they  left  the  whole  execu- 
tive and  judicial  government  nominally  in  his  hands. 
Verelst,  who  succeeded  Clive  at  Calcutta,  writes  that 
the  President  and  Council 1  are  repeatedly  and  peremp- 
torily forbidden  to  avow  any  public  authority  in  our 
names  over  the  native  officers,  and  enjoined  to  retain 
our  primitive  characters  of  merchants  with  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy/  The  consequences  were  but  too 
evidently  exemplified  in  the  decline  of  commerce  and 
cultivation,  the  diminution  of  specie,  and  the  general 
distress ;  for  the  native  officers  were  uncontrolled,  while 
the  Company  received  an  immense  revenue  without 
possessing  the  means  of  protecting  the  people  who  paid 
it.  Against  such  a  system  Verelst  protested  generously ; 
and  a  futile  attempt  to  mitigate  its  evils  was  made  by 
.  appointing  a  few  English  servants  of  the  Company  to 
supervise  the  native  agency. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1773  that  the  executive  and 
judicial  administration  of  the  country  was  placed  on 
a  regular,  though  imperfect  footing,  by  parliamentary 
ordinance.  Up  to  this  time  Anglo-Indian  annals  have 
recorded  the  vicissitudes  of  a  contest,  first,  between 
commercial  companies ;  next,  between  maritime  nations ; 
latterly  between  one  powerful  Company  representing 
the  successful  nation,  and  the  native  Indian  princes. 
This  latest  stage  of  the  contest  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  general  disorderly  conflict  prevailing 
all  over  India,  in  which  the  weak  fragmentary  States 
that  had  at  first  been  manufactured  out  of  the  provinces 
of  the  dismembered  empire  were  now  being  in  their 
turn  trampled  under  the  feet  of  hardier  rulerships. 
The  work  of  the  English  had  hitherto  been  mainly 
destructive,  because  the  exigencies  of  self-defence  com- 
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pelled  them  to  strike  down  their  antagonists.  But  the 
era  now  opening  will  introduce  their  first  essays  at 
reconstruction,  for  in  Bengal  the  English  had  by  this 
time  cleared  for  themselves  a  good  political  building 
site,  and  the  chronicle  of  interminable  straggling  wars 
is  henceforward  to  be  varied  by  attempts  at  administra- 
tive organization. 

In  England,  although  State  interference  with  private 
enterprise  had  never  been  a  popular  duty,  there  was 
growing  up  a  conviction  that  it  had  become  necessary 
to  place  the  doings  of  the  East  India  Company  under  ' 
national  control.  The  British  people  had  at  this  time 
reached  a  very  high  degree  of  settled  civilization  under 
institutions  that  secured  to  them  almost  complete  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  They  found  themselves  involun- 
tarily responsible  for  a  country  plunged  into  violent 
disorder,  where  no  species  of  government  except  illimit- 
able personal  despotism,  usually  of  foreigners,  had  been 
known  for  many  centuries.  Into  this  country  they  had 
to  import,  from  a  great  distance,  the  principles  of  civil- 
ized polity ;  so  that  their  first  experiment  at  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Bengal  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  a  vast  constitutional  innovation  that  has  since  been 
extended,  with  many  mistakes  and  some  mishaps,  but 
in  the  end  with  remarkable  success,  throughout  the 
whole  of  India. 

It  was  the  astonishing  acquisition  of  so  rich  a  pro- 
vince as  Bengal,  and  the  discreditable  sight  of  a  few 
commercial  agents  handling  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom, 
that  roused  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
enforced  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  India.  In  1765  Lord  Clive  had  estimated  the 
whole  gross  revenue  of  Bengal,  from  all  sources,  at  four 
millions  sterling,  and  the  net  income  of  the  Company, 
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after  payment  of  all  expenses,  at  £1,650,000.  Having 
become  the  possessors  of  so  magnificent  a  property,  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  raising  their  dividend;  their 
stock  went  up  to  267;  their  shareholders  divided  12 1 
per  cent,  in  1767;  and  their  servants  brought  home 
large  fortunes  to  be  employed  in  buying  country  seats 
and  parliamentary  boroughs.  Alderman  Beckford  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Commons  his  hope  that  the 
rich  acquisitions  of  the  Company  in  the  East  would  be 
made  a  means  of  relieving  the  people  of  England  from 
some  of  their  burdens.  Nor  was  the  British  Govern- 
ment backward  in  acting  upon  the  hint;  since  the 
system  of  granting  renewals  of  the  Company's  charter 
for  short  periods  afforded  excellent  opportunities  of 
making  fresh  terms  in  proportion  to  the  market  price 
of  the  concession1. 

In  1766,  upon  an  intimation  from  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  would  prob- 
ably occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the 
approaching  session,  there  ensued  a  long  bargaining 
discussion  between  the  Government  and  the  Company, 
which  produced  a  law  binding  the  Company  for  a  term 
of  years  to  pay  £400,000  annually  to  the  Crown,  '  in 

1  The  earliest  legislative  recognition  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  in  1698,  when  the  New  Company,  having  been  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  8  per  cent. 

the  sum  of   ^2,000,000 

In  1702  the  United  Companies  advanced  another  million 

without  interest  ;£  1,000,000 

Making  the  sum  due  with  arrears        ....  ^3,200,000 

In  1730  the  Company  advanced  ,£400,000 

In  1744,  on  further  prolongation  of  the  Charter,  at 

3  per  cent  ;£  1,000,000 

In  1750  the  debt  was  taken  at  ^4,200,000,  and  the  interest  on  the 
whole  was  fixed  at  3  per  cent.  It  was  funded  in  1793.  The  annual 
payment  of  ^400,000  was  a  separate  transaction  from  these  loans. 
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respect  of  the  territorial  acquisition  and  revenue  lately 
obtained  by  them  in  the  East  Indies.'  From  a  subse- 
quent enquiry  it  appeared  in  1773  that  the  Company's 
annual  expenses  had  increased  since  the  year  1765  from 
£700,000  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,700,000.  It  also 
appeared  that  from  1765  the  British  Government  had 
received  by  the  net  customs  duties,  the  indemnity  upon 
tea,  and  the  yearly  payment  of  £400,000,  little  less  than 
two  millions  annually  from  the  Company 1 ;  so  that  the 
British  nation  took  heavy  blackmail  upon  the  Com- 
pany's gains,  however  they  may  have  been  gotten. 
This  yearly  payment  represented  in  fact  the  tribute 
or  royalty  levied  by  the  State  upon  the  great  territorial 
revenues  recently  acquired  by  Clive's  victories.  But 
with  the  possession  of  these  revenues  had  come  a 
change  in  the  Company's  commercial  system,  for  in 
1767  began  the  practice  of  making  what  were  called 
Investments,  that  is,  of  employing  a  large  portion  of  the 
surplus  public  revenue  collected  from  the  province  in 
buying  goods,  raw  produce  and  manufactures,  for  ex- 
portation to  Europe.  It  followed,  as  Burke  said,  that 
whereas  in  other  countries  revenue  arises  out  of  com- 
merce, in  Bengal  the  whole  foreign  maritime  trade,  of 
which  the  Company  had  a  monopoly,  was  fed  by  the 
revenue.  The  consequence  of  this  steady  drain  upon 
the  production  of  the  country  soon  began  to  be  felt. 
Moreover,  after  Clive's  departure  from  India  in  1767, 
the  withdrawal  of  his  resolute  clearheaded  dictatorship 
was  immediately  felt  throughout  all  departments  of  the 
administration ;  official  discipline  became  again  relaxed ; 
the  finances  suffered  a  relapse  into  extravagance  and 
malversation,  and  the  agents  of  government  still 
meddled  in  private  trade.  The  Madras  Presidency 
1  Annual  Register,  1773,  P«  7& 
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drifted  into  that  ruinous  war  with  Hyder  Ali  that  has 
been  already  described ;  and  in  1770  a  terrible  famine 
had  desolated  Bengal.  Under  the  system  of  annual 
elections  to  the  Directorship  the  Company  at  home 
were  demoralized  by  party  contests  and  violent  internal 
dissensions.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  concurrent 
evils  and  mishaps  no  serious  enquiry  was  taken  up  in 
Parliament  until  the  Company  declared  themselves  to 
be  not  only  unable  to  continue  the  annual  tribute  of 
£400,000,  but  also  so  overloaded  with  debt  as  to  need 
a  large  loan  from  the  English  treasury.  Instead  of 
taking  tribute  or  borrowing  at  easy  rates,  the  British 
government  was  actually  asked  to  lend  money.  Here 
was  a  scandalous  confession  of  insolvency  which 
naturally  placed  the  misdoings  of  the  Company  before 
Lord  North's  ministry  in  a  very  different  and  much 
stronger  light,  arrested  their  earnest  attention,  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  radical 
reform. 

The  general  circumstances  of  the  time,  also,  were 
bringing  about  changes  and  amendments.  Lord  Clive 
said  truly  that  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  were  in  fact 
partaking  of  the  general  confusion  then  spreading  over 
the  immense  transmarine  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  acquired  so  recently  and  rapidly  that 
there  had  been  no  time  to  set  them  in  order.  The 
English  people  had  yet  to  discover  the  nature  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  tutelage  of  subject  or  alien  races, 
and  for  the  proper  management  of  countries  differing 
so  widely  in  origin,  character,  and  situation  as  North 
American  colonies  and  Indian  provinces.  They  had  as 
yet  no  experience  in  the  difficult  art  of  ruling  distant 
and  diverse  populations  on  so  broad  a  scale.  Nor  could 
the  whole  range  of  modern  history  furnish  them  with 
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any  useful  precedent,  seeing  that  all  previous  experi- 
ments in  the  government  of  dependencies  may  be  pro- 
nounced, by  a  very  moderate  standard  of  ethics  and 
efficiency,  to  have  failed.  But  the  comparatively  long 
interval  of  peace  in  Europe,  so  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, that  followed  the  termination  in  1763  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  gave  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
looking  into  the  state  of  our  outlying  property.  The 
nation  began  to  take  stock  of  the  vast  accession  to  its 
estate  beyond  sea  which  had  been  won  by  its  naval  and 
military  successes ;  and  the  novel  sense  of  duty  towards 
India  was  undoubtedly  stimulated  by  a  general  feeling 
that  a  trading  association  had  no  business  with  the 
revenues  of  a  great  kingdom. 

The  urgency  of  the  case,  and  certain  symptoms  of 
rising  popular  indignation,  combined  to  press  the 
Government  into  active  interference  with  the  Company, 
whose  financial  embarrassments  left  them  in  no  position 
to  resist  an  enquiry  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  nation  to  deal  as  it  chose 
with  their  territorial  acquisitions.  They  tried  hard, 
then  and  afterwards,  to  shelter  themselves  from  Parlia- 
mentary interposition  under  the  shadow  of  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  Delhi  emperor,  from  whom  they 
pretended  to  hold  their  land.  In  maintaining  this 
doctrine  they  acted  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Clive, 
who,  although  in  1765  he  accepted  the  Diwdni  because 
the  assumption  of  some  kind  of  legitimate  authority 
over  Bengal  was  unavoidable,  nevertheless  still  affirmed 
that  for  the  Company  to  declare  themselves  politically 
independent  was  very  far  from  expedient.  Consequently 
the  law  courts  and  the  police  were  still  in  charge  of 
native  officers,  superintended  to  some  little  extent  by 
the  Company's  agents,  but  under  separate  judicial  and 
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executive  departments  which  the  Company  did  not 
undertake  to  administer. 

— But  the  essence  of  executive  government  is  to  be 


1  one  and  indivisible,  so  that  the  machine  will  not  run 
unless  all  the  driving  power  centres  ultimately  under 
one  prime  mover,  whether  it  be  an  autocratic  prince 
or  a  democratic  assembly.  In  Bengal  the  outcome  of 
this  divided  responsibility  after  Clive's  departure,  was 
masterless  confusion.  The  magistracy,  the  police,  and 
the  revenue  officers,  being  diverse  bodies  working  upon 
different  systems  with  conflicting  interests  under  no 
common  head,  vied  with  each  other  in  mismanagement ; 
there  were  no  positive  laws  and  there  was  very  little 
justice  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  three  Presidencies 
made  wars  and  alliances  independently  of  each  other :  the 
Company's  standing  army  in  Bengal  amounted  to  over 
11,000  men;  and  the  increased  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments involved  expenditure  that  entrenched  greatly 
upon  the  funds  for  commercial  investment.  Fortunately 
this  dilapidation  of  the  Honourable  Company's  revenue 
produced  a  fall  of  their  stock,  which  brought  home  to 
them  a  conviction  that  they  were  on  the  downward 
path  to  some  distressing  predicament.  They  applied 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  Ministers,  who  referred 
the  Company  to  Parliament,  and  in  January,  1772,  the 
king's  speech  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  look  into 
their  affairs.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  two 
Select  Committees  'to  enquire  into  the  state,  nature, 
and  condition  of  the  Company,  and  of  British  affairs 
in  the  East  Indies.' 

It  is  true  that  the  Parliament  had  hitherto  been  much 
more  disposed  to  pass  abstract  resolutions  than  to 
affirm  sovereign  rights  and  to  act  upon  them  in  India. 
When  in  1762  the  French  negotiators  for  peace  de- 
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manded  restitution  of  districts  that  had  been  taken 
from  them  during  the  war,  the  English  representatives 
met  the  claim  by  demurring  to  'any  right  of  the 
Crown  of  England  to  interfere  in  the  legal  and 
exclusive  property  of  a  body  corporate/    And  subse- 
quently Burke,  being  at  the  time  not  hostile  to 
the  Company,  described  their  possessions  as  'held  in 
virtue  of  grants  from  the  Delhi  emperor,  in  the  nature 
of  offices  and  jurisdictions  dependent  on  his  Crown ; 
a  very  anomalous  species  of  power  and  property  quite 
unknown  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  England.'  The 
East  India  Company,  he  observed,  had  usually  dealt 
in  a  spirit  of  equal  negotiation  with  the  government 
for  the  renewal  of  their  Charter;  until  the  Minister 
(Lord  North)  set  up  the  Crown's  claim  to  their 
possessions,  with  the  original  idea  of  extracting  money 
to  pay  off  the  civil  list  debts.   The  Parliament  asserted 
a  judicial  right  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  title  in 
order  to  alarm  the  Company  \    Burke's  view  then  was 
that  the  terrors  of  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  were  hung 
over  the  Company  mainly  with  the  object  of  levying 
contributions  for  the  Exchequer's  benefit.   There  was 
much  truth  in  this;  and  it  was  partly  as  a  set-off 
against  those  contributions  that  the  Company  were 
licensed  to  export  duty-free  to  North  America  the  tea 
which  the  intractable  colonists  flung  into  Boston 
harbour.    But  Lord  North,  who  now  ruled  both 
Houses  with  an  overwhelming  majority,  was  adverse 
to  the  Company ;  the  Committees  brought  up  condem- 
natory reports;  and  the  Commons  passed  resolutions 
declaring  that  all  acquisitions  made  under  the  influence 
of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign  princes,  do 
of  right  belong  to  the  State.    A  motion  was  made 
1  Observations  on  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 
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arraigning  Clive's  proceedings  in  Bengal  as  dishonour- 
able and  detrimental  to  the  nation.  Clive  defended 
himself  vigorously,  laying  about  him  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  motion  was  rejected,  without  division,  in  favour  of 
a  resolution  4  that  Robert  Lord  Clive  did  render  great 
and  meritorious  services  to  his  country.'  His  death 
in  the  following  year1  closed  the  career  of  this  high- 
spirited,  courageous,  indefatigable  man,  to  whom  above 
all  others  the  English  are  indebted  for  the  foundation 
of  their  empire  in  India.  Never  before  or  since  has  an 
Irish  peerage  been  the  cheap  reward  of  such  invaluable 
service  to  the  nation.  His  daring  and  his  sagacity, 
his  singular  talent  for  politics  and  his  genius  for  war, 
produced  in  Lord  Clive  a  rare  combination  of  masculine 
qualities  exactly  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  time 
in  India. 

Section  II.    The  first  governing  Constitution. 

Of  the  two  Acts  that  were  eventually  passed  in  1773, 
one  enabled  the  Ministers  to  lend  the  Company 
£1,400,000  to  discharge  their  obligations;  the  other 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  Company,  and  gave 
a  Parliamentary  title  to  their  administration  in  India. 
To  these  matters,  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  govern- 
ing body  at  home,  and  to  the  reform  of  the  system 
abroad,  the  scope  of  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act  was 
carefully  confined.  The  territorial  acquisitions  and 
revenues  were  still  to  be  retained  by  the  Company  for 
the  term  of  their  charter ;  and  the  uncertain  ground  of 
sovereign  prerogative  was  evaded  by  founding  the 
enactment  upon  'the  eminent  dominion  of  Parliament 
over  every  British  subject  in  every  concern.'  The 
Courts  of  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  in  London 
1  November,  1774. 
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were  re-constituted  upon  a  more  oligarchic  model  by 
raising  the  money  qualifications  and  reducing  the 
numbers.  In  India  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
were  established  for  Bengal  (the  first  appointments  to 
be  made  by  Parliament)  with  a  general  authority  over 
the  three  Presidencies,  under  a  rule  whereby  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  Council  determined  all  disputed  questions. 
And  a  supreme  Court  of  Justice,  having  a  very  ill- 
defined  jurisdiction,  was  set  up  side  by  side  with  the 
Governor-Generalship  in  Calcutta. 

It  is  easy  now  to  perceive  that  this  ill-constructed 
governing  machinery,  which  stands  towards  our  latest 
systems  in  the  same  relation  as  does  the  earliest 
traction  engine  to  the  present  locomotive,  contravened 
some  primary  principles  of  administrative  mechanics. 
When  in  Asia  it  becomes  necessary  to  organize  a  new 
regime  in  a  country  acquired  from  a  native  ruler  by 
cession  or  conquest,  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  fix 
the  chief  local  authority,  arming  him  with  ample 
though  well-defined  powers,  to  be  used  in  general 
subordination  to  the  central  government.  What  these 
powers  should  be  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  the  state  of 
their  society,  and  often  upon  the  distance  of  the  new 
province  from  headquarters.  The  executive  and  judicial 
departments  may  be  quite  separate,  or  they  may  be 
more  or  less  under  the  same  superior  control ;  in  any 
case  the  jurisdictions,  and  the  laws  or  rules  applicable 
to  the  community,  are  plainly  marked  out  and  promul- 
gated. In  all  cases  due  provision  is  made  for  empower- 
ing one  chief  governing  person  to  decide  at  once,  and 
on  his  own  responsibility,  in  emergencies.  But  in  1773 
the  chief  executive  authority  at  Calcutta  was  vested  in 
a  majority  of  the  Council— the  Governor-General  having 

N  2 
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only  a  casting  vote — so  that  in  a  government  where 
promptitude  and  unity  of  action  were  all-important  every 
order  was  arguable,  and  where  opinions  differed  no 
measure  passed  without  violent  controversy.  Then 
the  boundaries  between  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  were  also  left  to  be  discovered  by  incessant 
conflict,  producing  a  kind  of  border  warfare  in  which 
each  party  made  encroachments  and  reprisals.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  turmoil  the  sovereign  power  remained 
ambiguous  and  formally  in  abeyance,  and  Parliament, 
the  only  umpire  acknowledged  by  both  sides,  was  at 
the  distance  of  a  six  months'  voyage. 

Thus  the  main  obstacles  to  the  smooth  working  of 
the  new  constitution  were,  first,  the  entire  dependence 
of  the  Governor-General  on  the  votes  of  his  Council ; 
secondly,  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions ;  and  lastly,  the 
want  of  a  supreme  legislative  authority,  nearer  than 
England,  to  arbitrate  in  these  quarrels  and  to  mark 
off  the  proper  sphere  of  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments. The  Governor-General  could  make  no  laws 
that  the  judges  condescended  to  notice.  On  the  other 
hand  the  judges  claimed,  upon  one  ground  or  another, 
a  general  power  of  entertaining  complaints  against  the 
acts  of  the  executive  government  and  its  officers,  and  of 
issuing  orders  tending  to  reduce  the  administration  to 
the  status  of  a  subaltern  agency,  whose  proceedings 
might  be  reviewed  by  the  judges  at  their  discretion. 
The  capital  question  of  sovereignty  stood  open  to  be 
explained  theoretically  according  to  the  interests  or 
contentions  of  either  side.  It  might  be  colourably 
argued,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that  they  held 
the  country  by  grants  from  the  Delhi  emperor  and 
treaties  with  native  princes,  whereby  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  King  of  England  was 
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greatly  restricted,  and  as  it  were  cut  off  at  base.  Or 
it  might  be  maintained  that  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Company  fell  naturally  to  the  Crown,  whence  it  followed 
that  the  writs  of  the  Supreme  Court  ran  wherever  the 
Company  exercised  public  authority,  that  the  judges  at 
Calcutta  could  control  the  native  courts,  and  that  the 
procedure  of  Westminster  Hall  was  applicable  to  every 
Bengalee  landholder.  For  since  jurisdiction  was  given 
by  the  statute  over  all  servants  of  the  Company,  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  that  the  whole  body  of  landowners 
in  Bengal,  who  collected  the  land  revenue  and  paid 
over  the  State's  share  to  the  Company,  might  fall  within 
their  purview.  At  any  rate,  if  any  one  demurred  to  the 
jurisdiction,  he  was  held  bound  to  appear  to  plead  his 
objection  before  the  Judges;  although  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  answering  a  summons  to  Calcutta  might  be 
ruinous  to  a  native  at  a  distance  in  the  interior  districts, 
and  totally  ignorant  of  these  technicalities. 

With  a  prolix  and  costly  procedure,  with  strange  un- 
intelligible powers  resembling  the  attributes  of  some 
mysterious  divinity,  the  Supreme  Court  was  soon  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  an  engine  of  outlandish 
oppression  rather  than  as  a  bulwark  against  executive 
tyranny.  4  So  far/  says  Burke's  Report,  4  as  your  Com- 
mittee have  been  able  to  discover,  the  Court  has  been 
generally  terrible  to  the  natives,  and  has  distracted  the 
government  of  the  country  without  substantially  reform- 
ing one  of  its  abuses.'  In  this  atmosphere  of  doubt  as 
to  the  country's  ownership  and  its  title-deeds,  and  as 
to  the  limits  of  the  two  great  administrative  provinces, 
complications,  acrimonious  controversy,  and  even  colli- 
sions necessarily  ensued.  The  Council  and  the  Court 
were  ranged  in  two  hostile  camps  set  over  against  each 
other  on  the  borderland  of  debateable  jurisdictions.  The 
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Compan/s  officers  claimed  illimitable  authority  over 
the  people  of  Bengal  in  revenue  matters ;  the  Judges 
affirmed  the  duty  of  protecting  the  people  from  fiscal 
injustice ;  and  for  either  contention  very  fair  arguments 
might  be  found.  The  Judges  were  quite  as  much  bent 
on  asserting  their  own  power  as  on  protecting  the 
natives  of  India,  while  to  the  Council  any  sort  of  con- 
trol or  check  upon  their  fiscal  operations  was  highly 
inconvenient.  The  truth  is  that  outside  Calcutta  there 
were  at  that  period  no  laws  at  all,  and  that  the  Company 
had  no  regular  authority  and  very  little  inclination  to 
make  any. 

Out  of  these  causes  and  complications  arose  the 
celebrated  disputes  between  Warren  Hastings  and  his 
Council,  which  kept  the  Governor-General  and  his 
councillors  at  bitter  feud  with  each  other  except  when 
they  united  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  These  matters  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
narrative  only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  an  early  stage  in 
the  experimental  process  of  adjusting  English  institu- 
tions to  the  conditions  of  an  Asiatic  dependency ;  for 
it  is  otherwise  superfluous  to  tell  over  again  an  often- 
told  story.  The  system  of  administration  set  up  by  the 
Act  of  1773  embodied  the  first  attempt  at  giving  some 
definite  and  recognizable  form  to  the  vague  and  arbi- 
trary rulership  that  had  devolved  upon  the  Company. 
From  that  date  forward  this  outline  of  Anglo-Indian 
government  was  gradually  filled  in.  The  administra- 
tive centre  was  now  at  any  rate  distinctly  located  at 
Calcutta  with  the  Governor-General  as  its  acknowledged 
head,  invested  with  the  chief  control  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  three  Presidencies  and  deriving  his 
authority  from  a  statute  of  the  English  Parliament. 
Thus  far  the  foundation  had  been  laid  on  broad  and 
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permanent  lines;  but  the  work  of  interior  organiza- 
tion was  scarcely  begun,  and  it  remained  for  Warren 
Hastings  to  persevere  in  building  up  the  fabric  of  ad- 
ministration under  the  stress  of  discord  in  Council, 
political  complications,  foreign  wars,  and  every  kind  of 
financial  embarrassment. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS 
(1774-I785) 

Section  I.    The  Rohilla  War  (1774). 

Warren  Hastings  did  not  take  his  seat  as  first 
Governor-General  in  India  until  1774;  but  from  1772, 
when  he  went  to  Calcutta  as  Governor  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  until  his  final  departure  in  the  spring  of 
1785,  the  whole  course  and  character  of  Anglo-Indian 
history  bear  the  impress  of  his  personality,  and  are 
connected  with  his  name. 

At  the  time  of  his  taking  office  the  power  of  the 
Marathas,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  a  hundred 
years,  was  threatening  every  prince  and  State  in  India 
from  the  Sutlej  river  southward  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
shattering  overthrow  that  they  had  suffered  at  Pdniput 
in  1761  had  expelled  them  from  the  Punjab.  Yet  in 
western  India  they  were  supreme ;  in  Rajputana  and 
central  India  they  plundered  and  ransomed  at  their 
leisure,  and  they  were  incessantly  making  predatory 
excursions  north-eastward  into  the  fertile  plains  watered 
by  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  to  harry  the  lands  of 
the  Oudh  Vizier,  of  Rohilcund,  and  of  the  Mahomedan 
chiefships  about  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Allahabad.  Although 
the  Maratha  armies  subsisted  by  freebooting,  and 
their  leaders  were  rough  uneducated  captains  whose 
business  it  was  to  levy  contributions  and  seize  terri- 
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tory,  their  civil  administration,  especially  the  whole 
collection  of  revenue  in  conquered  lands,  was  managed 
by  Brahmins,  by  far  the  ablest  class  of  officials  then 
existing  in  India.  The  Maratha  tactics  were  to  overrun 
a  country  with  swarms  of  light  horsemen,  harassing  and 
exhausting  their  opponents,  exacting  heavy  contributions 
if  they  retired,  or  rackrenting  the  land  scientifically  if 
they  settled  down  on  it.  By  this  combination  of  skilful 
irregularity  in  war  and  methodical  absorption  of  a  coun- 
try's wealth  the  leaders  were  able  to  keep  on  foot  great 
roving  armies,  which  were  the  terror  of  every  other 
Indian  power.  The  unwieldy  State  of  Hyderabad,  not- 
withstanding its  size,  was  no  match  for  them ;  they  were 
too  numerous  and  active  even  for  such  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  their  own  predatory  science  as  Hyder  Ali  of 
Mysore ;  and  they  descended  annually,  like  a  chronic 
plague,  upon  the  Rohillas  and  the  Oudh  Vizier,  who 
could  barely  hold  against  them  the  large  provinces  that 
they  had  secured  out  of  the  partition  of  the  Empire. 
Everything  pointed  to  the  Marathas  as  destined  to  be 
the  foremost  rivals  of  the  English  in  the  impending 
contest  for  ascendancy.  And  in  fact  no  native  power 
other  than  the  Marathas  did  oppose  any  solid  resistance 
to  the  spread  of  our  dominion  in  upper  India,  until  the 
Sikhs,  long  afterwards,  crossed  the  Sutlej  in  1845. 

When  Warren  Hastings  assumed  the  government  of 
Bengal  in  1772,  the  different  Maratha  chiefs  were  just 
beginning  to  found  separate  rulerships,  without  aban- 
doning their  confederacy  under  the  Peshwa.  And  from 
1774,  during  the  whole  of  his  Governor-Generalship, 
the  state  and  course  of  the  East  India  Company s 
foreign  affairs  were  governed  principally  by  our  vary- 
ing relations  with  these  chiefs.  Hastings  found  that 
a  Maratha  army  had  made  its  annual  irruption  into  the 
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districts  north-west  of  Bengal,  where  the  emperor  Shah 
Alam,  who  had  been  living  at  Allahabad  on  the  revenues 
assigned  to  him  by  Clive  in  1765,  solicited  and  obtained 
their  assistance  towards  recovering  his  capital.  Under 
their  patronage  he  had  been  replaced  on  his  throne  in 
1771,  but  the  Marathas  treated  his  kingship  as  a  mere 
pageant,  using  his  name  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  more 
districts,  and  leaving  him  almost  destitute  in  the  midst 
of  a  plentiful  camp.  They  were  now  swarming  about 
the  north  country  and  rapidly  gaining  the  upper  hand 
of  all  the  Mahomedan  princes.  What  concerned  the 
English  more  particularly,  was  that  they  were  demand- 
ing, in  the  emperor's  name,  surrender  of  the  districts  of 
Kora  and  Allahabad  which  had  been  made  over  to  him 
by  Lord  Clive  in  1765,  when  the  Diw&ni  of  Bengal  was 
granted  to  the  Company.  For  since  these  districts 
bordered  on  Bengal  as  well  as  on  Oudh,  their  occupa- 
tion by  the  Marathas  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to 
the  security  of  both  territories. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  Oudh,  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  line  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Upper  Ganges, 
lay  the  country  possessed  by  the  Rohilla  Afghans. 
This  was  a  chiefship  established  about  twenty-five  years 
previously  by  an  adventurer  of  reputed  Afghan  paren- 
tage, who  had  asserted  his  independence  of  the  Moghul 
empire  during  the  confusion  caused  by  Ahmed  Shah's 
earlier  descent  upon  India.  It  was  now  under  a  con- 
federacy of  which  H£fiz  Rehmat  Khan  was  the  leader, 
and  it  formed  an  important  section  of  the  general  line 
of  defence  against  the  Marathas,  who  had  broken 
through  in  1771  and  now  reappeared  in  1772.  As 
Oudh  covered  the  open  side  of  Bengal,  Rohilcund 
covered  the  exposed  frontier  of  Oudh;  so  when  the 
Rohillas  implored  the  Vizier  to  succour  them,  the 
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Vizier,  fearing  for  his  own  dominions,  asked  the  English 
to  co-operate  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Cal- 
cutta Government  sent  up  an  English  Brigade  under 
Sir  Robert  Barker,  instructing  him  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  support  of  the  Vizier,  and  to  act  generally  on 
his  side  in  any  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  arranged 
between  the  Vizier  and  the  Rohillas,  and  attested  by  the 
English  commander,  whereby  the  Vizier  agreed  to  drive 
off  the  Marathas  on  payment  by  the  Rohillas  of  a  stipu- 
lated subsidy.  The  Marathas  soon  afterwards  retired 
of  their  own  accord  into  quarters  for  the  rainy  season ; 
but  early  in  1773  they  again  menaced  Rohilcund,  and 
this  time  the  combined  forces  of  Oudh,  the  Rohillas, 
and  the  English  marched  against  them.  When  they 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  the  Vizier  demanded 
payment  of  his  subsidy,  but  H&fiz  Rehmat  Khan,  the 
principal  Rohilla  chief,  sent  evasive  answers;  where- 
upon the  Vizier  addressed  himself  to  the  English,  whose 
commander  had  attested,  though  he  had  in  no  way 
guaranteed,  the  engagement. 

Out  of  these  transactions  arose  the  Rohilla  War, 
which  brought  down  such  violent  obloquy  and  so  much 
loose  parliamentary  invective  upon  Hastings,  against 
whom  it  has  always  been  charged  as  a  dark  political 
crime.  The  whole  situation  was  overspread  by  a  net- 
work of  transparent  intrigue.  The  Vizier  suspected 
that  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  who  were  a  band  of  Afghan 
usurpers  in  an  imperial  province,  might  on  emergency 
join  the  Marathas  against  him;  nor  indeed  was  there 
any  particular  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so,  since 
the  Vizier  himself  had  been  seriously  meditating  over 
a  proposal  from  the  Marathas  that  he  should  join  them 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Rohillas,  and  in  making  a  partition 
of  their  country.   But  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
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by  joining  a  band  of  robbers  to  plunder  his  neigh- 
bour's house  he  would  bring  them  the  sooner  to  his 
own  door ;  and  on  the  whole  he  thought  the  safer  step 
would  be  an  alliance  with  the  English,  whose  troops 
would  make  him  sure  of  success  in  the  field,  and  whose 
avowed  interest  lay  in  strengthening  him  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Marathas.  The  Vizier,  therefore,  at  an 
interview  with  the  Governor-General  at  Benares  in 
1773,  desired  the  assistance  of  an  English  force  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  Rohilcund,  alleging  that  the 
Rohillas  had  broken  their  treaty  by  withholding  from 
him  the  subsidy,  and  promising  liberal  payment  for  the 
service.  To  this  proposition  Hastings,  after  some  de- 
liberation and  hesitation  on  both  sides,  finally  consented. 

' 4  Our  ally/  he  wrote  to  his  Council,  '  would  obtain  by 
this  acquisition  a  complete  compact  State  shut  in  effec- 
tually from  foreign  invasions  by  the  Ganges,  while  he 
would  remain  equally  accessible  to  our  forces  either  for 
hostility  or  protection.  It  would  give  him  wealth,  of 
which  we  shall  partake,  and  give  him  security  without 
any  dangerous  increase  of  power ; ...  by  bringing  his 
frontier  nearer  to  the  Marathas,  for  whom  singly  he 
is  no  match,  it  would  render  him  more  dependent  on 

„us  and  connect  the  union  more  firmly  between  us.' 
Accordingly  the  united  forces  invaded  Rohilcund  in  the 
spring  of  1774;  the  Rohillas,  who  were  well  led  and 
fought  bravely,  would  soon  have  disposed  of  the 
Vizier's  army,  but  they  could  not  stand  against  the 
English  troops,  and  after  some  gallant  charges  they 
were  defeated.  Hafiz  Rehmat  Khan  was  killed  fighting 
courageously  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  the  short-lived 
power  of  the  Afghan  confederacy  was  utterly  broken. 
Rohilcund  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  Vizier, 
who  thereby  acquired  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
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upper  Ganges  up  to  the  Himalayas,  with  a  strong 
frontage  on  the  river  against  attacks  from  the  west. 

The  result,  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  political 
interests,  was  to  complete  our  defensive  position  towards 
the  north-west  by  substituting  a  safe  and  submissive 
ally  for  untrustworthy  neighbours  upon  an  important 
section  of  the  barrier,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  plan 
succeeded.  For  many  years  afterwards  our  north-west 
frontier  remained  undisturbed,  until  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  took  up  ground 
beyond  it.  Nevertheless  this  advantage  was  gained 
by  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon  the  Rohillas,  who 
sought  no  quarrel  with  us,  and  with  whom  we  had 
been  on  not  unfriendly  terms ;  nor  is  Warren  Hastings' 
policy  in  this  matter  easily  justifiable  even  upon  the 
elastic  principle  that  enjoins  the  governor  of  a  distant 
dependency  to  prefer  above  all  other  considerations  the 
security  of  the  territory  entrusted  to  him. 

Section  II.    War  with  the  Marathas  (1 776-1 782),  and  with 
Mysore  (1 778-1 783). 

The  Rohilla  campaign  was  the  only  war  directly 
planned  and  undertaken  by  Hastings ;  although  he  was 
constantly  engaged  during  seven  stormy  years,  beginning 
in  1776,  with  the  support  and  supervision  of  military 
operations.  From  this  time  forward  up  to  the  end  of 
the  century  the  battlefields  are  all  in  the  west  and  south 
of  India.  In  Bengal  the  subsidiary  alliance  with  Oudh 
remained  the  cornerstone  of  our  defensive  system ;  nor 
was  that  province  ever  invaded,  though  often  threat- 
ened, by  the  Maratha  armies.  But  in  Bombay  the 
President  and  Council,  being  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  acquisition  of  territory — especially 
of  Salsette,  which  is  close  to  Bombay— entered  into  a 
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covenant  with  a  Maratha  chief  named  Rughon&th  Rao, 
who  had  been  ejected  from  power  at  Poona,  to  replace 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Maratha  government,  stipulating 
for  the  cession,  in  return,  of  certain  districts  to  the 
Company.  The  object  of  the  Bombay  President  was 
to  obtain  political  ascendancy  at  Poona  and  to  make  his 
Presidency  pay  its  way  by  an  increase  of  land  revenue  ; 
but  the  plan  was  very  badly  laid,  and  the  means  adopted 
quite  inadequate  for  the  ends  in  view.  When  the  Cal- 
cutta government  received  from  Bombay  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  with  Rughonath  Rao,  they  at  once  condemned 
totally  the  measures  that  had  been  taken,  declaring  the 
war  'impolitic,  dangerous,  unauthorized,  and  unjust/ 
and  protesting  against  the  Bombay  Presidency  having 
imposed  on  itself '  the  charge  of  conquering  the  whole 
Maratha  empire  for  a  man  who  appeared  incapable  of 
affording  effectual  assistance  in  the  undertaking.'  They 
foretold,  rightly,  that  the  enterprise  would  only  embark 
them  upon  an  indefinite  sea  of  troubles :  and  they 
peremptorily  ordered  the  Company's  forces  to  be  with- 
drawn, if  it  could  be  done  without  danger.  But  before 
this  letter  could  reach  Bombay  the  expedition  had 
started;  Salsette  and  Bassein,  two  very  important  points, 
had  been  forcibly  occupied,  and  we  were  committed  to 
the  war.  At  Arras  was  fought  the  first  of  that  long 
series  of  battles  between  the  English  and  the  Marathas, 
almost  all  of  which  have  been  well  and  honourably  con- 
tested. The  Bombay  troops  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
in  disorder,  losing  many  English  officers  who  sacrificed 
themselves  with  their  usual  devotion  in  the  attempt  to 
rally  their  sepoys.  It  now  seemed  to  Hastings  impos- 
sible to  make  peace  immediately  and  honourably,  so  he 
insisted  that  we  must  stand  to  our  ground  and  face  our 
reverses;  reinforcements  were  sent  across  India,  and 
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attempts  were  made  at  negotiation  with  the  Marathas, 
who  were  justly  incensed  by  these  proceedings. 

In  this  manner  we  became  entangled  in  a  long,  costly, 
and  unprofitable  war,  which  may  be  taken  to  have  been 
the  original  source  of  the  interminable  hostilities  which 
occupied  Hastings  for  the  next  seven  years,  straining 
his  finances,  damaging  his  reputation,  distracting  his 
administration,  and  bringing  both  Bombay  and  Madras 
at  different  moments  into  serious  jeopardy.  Any  attempt 
to  give  a  brief  and  also  intelligible  narrative  of  the 
straggling  inconclusive  fighting  that  went  on  must  in- 
evitably fail.  The  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  Marathas  were  at  this  period  far  too  strong  and  too 
well  united  to  be  shaken  or  overawed  by  such  forces  as 
the  English  could  despatch  against  them.  They  held 
in  the  centre  of  India  a  position  which  enabled  them 
to  threaten  all  the  three  divided  English  Presidencies, 
to  intrigue  successfully  against  us  at  Hyderabad  and 
Mysore,  and  to  communicate  with  the  French  by  their 
ports  on  the  western  sea-coast.  The  two  minor  Pre- 
sidencies of  Bombay  and  Madras  were  governed  by 
rash  incompetent  persons  who  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  the  Governor-General's  superior  authority,  who  dis- 
regarded his  advice  or  orders,  and  thwarted  his  policy ; 
while  Hastings  himself  was  hampered  by  opposition 
in  his  own  Council  and  by  enemies  at  headquarters 
in  London.  If  he  had  been  able  to  draw  back  at  once 
out  of  the  war,  and  to  insist  on  making  peace  with 
the  Marathas,  he  might  have  escaped  the  graver  com- 
plications that  followed  upon  the  original  blunder  of 
attacking  them.  But  the  English  still  held,  and  were 
determined  to  retain,  Salsette  and  Bassein,  and  although 
Hastings  sent  an  envoy  to  Poona,  the  refusal  of  the 
Marathas  to  cede  these  two  valuable  points  protracted 
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negotiations  up  to  the  end  of  1776,  when  a  turn  of 
European  politics  materially  affected,  as  usual,  the 
situation  in  India. 

By  this  time  the  United  States  had  declared  their 
independence,  and  England  had  now  become  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  put  down  rebellion  in  North 
America,  that  the  French  determined  to  use  such  an 
apparently  excellent  opportunity  of  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries suffered  during  the  Seven  Years  War.  Provi- 
dence, said  the  French  minister  in  a  secret  State  paper, 
has  marked  out  this  moment  for  the  humiliation  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  accordingly  the  colonists  were  actively  though 
surreptitiously  assisted  by  France,  to  a  degree  that  made 
a  rupture  with  that  power  unavoidable.  A  French 
agent  reached  India  in  1777  to  propose  alliance  with 
the  Marathas  on  conditions  including  the  cession  of 
a  seaport  on  the  west  coast.  His  overtures,  which  were 
naturally  encouraged  by  the  Peshwa  at  Poona,  filled 
with  alarm  and  indignation  the  English,  to  whom  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  India,  and  America 
rendered  the  prospect  of  such  a  combination  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable.  In  the  same  year  Hastings  received 
secret  information  from  the  British  embassy  at  Paris  that 
the  French  were  concerting  a  scheme  for  an  expedition 
to  India  in  support  of  our  enemies  there.  In  1778  came 
news  that  Burgoyne  had  surrendered  to  the  Americans 
at  Saratoga,  and  that  France,  probably  also  Spain,  were 
declaring  war;  while  already  a  French  ship  from 
Bourbon  Island  had  actually  landed  officers  and 
military  stores  on  the  south  coast  for  Hyder  Ali. 

Although  at  this  moment  the  dissension  between 
Hastings  and  Philip  Francis  in  the  Calcutta  Council 
was  fierce  and  bitter,  yet  the  Governor-General  carried 
with  a  high  hand  his  energetic  measures  for  meeting 
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these  dangers.  All  the  French  settlements  in  India 
were  seized;  a  force  was  despatched  from  Bengal  to 
reinforce  Bombay,  and  under  the  stress  of  the  emer- 
gency the  Governor-General  determined  to  throw  aside 
a  treaty  just  settled  with  the  Marathas,  and  to  sanction 
another  march  upon  Poona  in  support  of  Rughon&th 
Rao.  In  modern  times  the  device  of  supporting 
pretenders  to  a  foreign  throne  has  fallen  into  disuse 
among  civilized  States,  even  when  they  are  at  war; 
partly  because  international  law  disapproves,  if  it  does 
not  condemn,  the  proceeding,  but  mainly  because  a  long 
series  of  experiments  has  proved  that  such  enterprises 
only  exasperate  the  enemy,  and  as  political  expedients 
are  generally  foredoomed  to  failure.  Yet  in  Europe  it 
was  once  an  ordinary  method  of  vexing  or  weakening 
an  antagonist,  and  in  Asia  it  is  still  a  very  popular  kind 
of  adventure;  while  Anglo-Indian  history  contains 
several  examples  that  are  invariably  warnings.  Thus 
the  backing  of  Rughon&th  Rao  for  the  Maratha 
premiership  turned  out  a  disastrous  speculation,  for  the 
second  expedition  ended  in  ignominious  failure.  Its 
leaders,  civil  and  military,  blundered  signally  and  re- 
treated disgracefully;  the  pretender  fled  back  into 
exile;  and  nothing  was  gained  except  the  just  and 
enduring  resentment  of  the  Marathas.  The  Bombay 
government,  says  Grant  Duff,  had  desperately  sent 
a  handful  of  men  against  the  Maratha  empire,  and  had 
committed  the  conduct  of  such  an  enterprise  to  men 
totally  unfit  for  such  a  charge ;  the  truth  being  that  the 
Marathas  were  at  that  time,  and  nearly  up  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  at  least  a  match  for  the  English. 

After  this  second  discomfiture  in  the  field,  and  after 
the  miscarriage  of  some  very  diplomatic  attempts  to 
detach  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  from  the  Maratha 
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confederacy— attempts  in  which  he  was  outwitted  by 
those  adepts  in  subtle  statecraft— Hastings  found  him- 
self caught  in  the  meshes  of  protracted  war  with  a  loose, 
active,  shifty,  and  indefatigable  enemy,  who  knew  well 
how  to  stir  up  trouble  for  him  in  various  parts  of 
India.  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  husbanding  his  resources  and  biding  his  time  in 
the  peninsula,  now  began  to  disclose  ominous  symptoms 
of  the  vindictive  spirit  that  had  been  fermenting  in  his 
implacable  mind  ever  since  the  English  had  abandoned 
him  to  the  Marathas  in  1769.  When  the  Calcutta 
government  determined  to  seize  the  French  settlements, 
orders  had  been  sent  to  Madras  that  Mah6,  which 
belonged  to  France,  should  be  occupied  without  delay ; 
because  this  port,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  might  become  an  important  channel 
of  communication  between  the  French  and  Mysore, 
It  is  conceivable  that  this  may  have  been  precisely 
the  reason  why  Hyder  Ali  preferred  that  the  place 
should  be  left  under  his  protection;  at  any  rate  he 
desired  the  Madras  authorities  not  to  meddle  with  it, 
adding  that  since  Mah6  was  within  his  jurisdiction  and 
the  inhabitants  were  his  subjects,  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  defend  them  if  they  were  attacked.  Never- 
theless Mah6  was  taken  by  an  English  detachment  in 
1779,  at  a  moment  when  Hyder  Ali  was  engaged  in 
picking  off  some  outlying  districts  belonging  to  the 
Marathas,  having  naturally  availed  himself  of  the 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  English  to  round  off  his 
own  possessions.  Such  a  disregard  of  his  express 
interdict  gave  the  Mysore  ruler  serious  umbrage,  which 
was  not  lessened  by  the  imprudent  attempt  of  an  English 
iforce  to  march  across  a  part  of  his  territory  without  his 
permission. 
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Throughout  all  this  period — that  is,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  balance  of  power 
in  India  rested  upon  a  kind  of  triangular  equipoise  be- 
tween the  English,  the  Marathas,  and  Mysore.  If  two  of 
these  powers  quarrelled,  the  third  became  predominant 
for  the  time;  if  two  of  them  united,  the  third  was  in 
jeopardy.  This  is  what  had  happened  in  1778,  when 
the  alarm  of  war  with  France  drove  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  into  precipitate  measures  that  embroiled 
us  first  with  the  Marathas  and  secondly  with  Mysore, 
and  consequently  brought  down  upon  us  the  combined 
hostility  of  both.  By  the  summer  of  1780  the  fortunes 
of  the  English  in  India  had  fallen  to  their  lowest 
watermark.  At  Calcutta  the  resources  of  Bengal  were 
drained  by  the  cost  of  distant  and  protracted  war,  and 
cramped,  as  Hastings  said,  by  internal  imbecility;  for 
the  Governor-General  was  still  contending  against  per- 
verse and  obstructive  colleagues,  one  of  whom,  Francis, 
he  at  last  quieted  by  a  pistol  shot1.  At  Bombay  the 
funds  were  so  completely  exhausted  that  the  Council 
reported,  as  their  best  reason  for  keeping  the  troops  on 
active  service  abroad,  their  inability  to  pay  them  at  home. 
In  the  south  Hyder  Ali  had  made  common  cause  with 
the  Marathas,  had  drawn  the  Niz£m  of  Hyderabad  into 
the  triple  alliance  against  the  English,  had  obtained 
promises  of  French  co-operation  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
in  July  (1780)  had  descended  from  the  hills  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Carnatic  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  All 
premonitory  signs  of  coming  danger  had  been  treated 
at  Madras  with  inattention  and  contempt.  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold,  a  corrupt  and  incapable  governor,  departing 
homeward  in  the  spring,  had  recorded  in  a  farewell 

1  Duel  between  Hastings  and  Francis  at  Calcutta,  August  17,  1780. 
Francis  was  severely  wounded,  but  recovered. 
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minute  his  satisfaction  at  leaving  the  southern  Pre- 
sidency in  perfect  tranquillity;  yet  a  few  months  later 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  preparations  had  long  been  notorious, 
burst  upon  the  low  country  like  a  thunderstorm,  and 
his  cavalry  ravaged  the  Carnatic  up  to  the  suburbs  of 
Madras x.  The  English  troops  sent  to  oppose  him  were 
surrounded  and  almost  annihilated;  the  treasury  was 
empty,  and  there  were  no  supplies  in  the  town,  which 
might  easily  have  been  taken  if  Hyder  Ali  had  reso- 
lutely assailed  it  in  force. 

^Hastings  lost  no  time  in  despatching  from  Calcutta 
money  and  reinforcements  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who 
defeated  Hyder  Ali  in  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo2,  and 
managed  to  drive  him  off  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Pre- 
sidency town ;  but  the  irruption  had  dislocated  all  the 
Governor-General's  plans.  He  had  now  both  Mysore 
and  the  Marathas  simultaneously  on  his  hands.  His 
finances  were  exhausted;  his  military  strength  over- 
strained; his  attempts  to  create  disunion  among  the 
Maratha  chiefs  had  been  frustrated;  he  had  to  fight 
one  of  them,  Sindia,  in  the  north-west  near  Gwalior, 
another,  the  Peshwa,  near  Bombay;  and  his  offers  of 
peace  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the  Marathas  were 
ill  received.  The  utmost  military  exertions  hardly  kept 
the  Marathas  in  check  on  the  western  coast,  while  at 
Madras  the  army  which  was  confronting  Hyder  Ali  was 
in  the  greatest  straits  for  provisions,  and  the  Presidency 
treasure  chest  was  empty.  Sindia,  who  was  fast  becom- 
ing the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  Maratha  federation, 
had  by  this  time  extended  his  conquests  from  central 
India  northward  towards  Agra  and  Delhi ;  but  although 

1  Burke's  description  of  this  irruption  stands  as  a  model  of  splendid 
rhetoric.   (Speech  on  the  Nawdb  of  Arcot's  debts.) 
1  July,  1781. 
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this  forward  movement  threatened  the  flank  of  Bengal, 
yet  it  also  brought  him  within  striking  distance  from 
our  strongest  position.  After  several  sharp  skirmishes 
with  the  English  troops,  and  the  lossr-of  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior  taken  by  escalade  (a  brilliant  and  daring  exploit 
of  Captain  Popham,  one  of  the  .forgotten  Anglo-Indian 
heroes1),  Sindia  discovered  that  hi9  interest  lay  in 
coming  to  an  understanding.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  designs  upon  the 
few  districts  round  Delhi  still  retained  by  the  Moghul 
emperor,  on  condition  of  his  mediating  between  the 
English  and  the  Maratha  government.  In  this  manner, 
after  considerable  sacrifices,  Hastings  at  last  succeeded 
in  terminating,  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  Marathas  in 
May  1782,  a  war  that  was  neither  honourable  to  the  Eng- 
lish name  nor  advantageous  to  their  interests,  and  out  of 
which  arose  those  exigencies  which  drove  him  into  the 
transactions  that  formed  the  main  grounds  of  his  subse- 
quent impeachment.  In  1780  the  vast  expense  for  the 
subsistence  and  defence  of  both  Madras  and  Bombay 
had,  as  he  wrote,  reduced  him  to  the  most  mortifying 
financial  extremities;  the  two  Presidencies  depended 
almost  entirely  on  Bengal  for  money;  and  in  1781  the 
treasury  had  been  drained  although  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient for  raising  funds  had  been  tried.  It  was  under 
the  pressure  of  these  embarrassments  that  he  demanded 
a  heavy  subsidy  from  the  R&ja  of  Benares,  which  aroused 
a  famous  insurrection.  When  the  Raja  evaded  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  Hastings  went  up  in  person  to  Benares, 

1  '  Better  officers  cannot  be  brought  to  the  head  of  men  than  these 
soldiers  who  had  sought  their  bread  where  finer  gentlemen  would  not 
come.'  Thus  wrote  Lord  Dartmouth,  governor  of  Tangier  in  1684, 
regarding  his  English  garrison  ;  and  his  words  might  well  have  been 
used  by  Hastings  and  his  successors  in  the  eighteenth  century  with 
regard  to  the  officers  who  led  for  England  in  India. 
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imposed  a  still  heavier  fine  upon  him,  and  placed  him 
under  arrest.  The  result  was  an  outbreak  which  for  the 
moment  placed  the  Governor-General  in  some  jeopardy, 
but  it  was  vigorously  suppressed  without  any  perma- 
nent damage  to  the  political  situation.  Under  the  same 
stress  of  financial  hunger  caused  by  an  empty  military 
chest,  Hastings  subjected  the  Oudh  Begums  and  their 
eunuchs  to  coercion  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
payment  of  money  which  the  Begums  had  no  right  to 
withhold,  although  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
the  Governor-General  should  have  used  such  means 
to  obtain  it.  The  particulars  of  these  two  transactions 
have  been  so  repeatedly  and  recently  given,  that  an 
allusion  to  them  seems  here  sufficient. 

The  diffusion  and  versatility  of  the  Maratha  armies 
had  made  them  very  troublesome  enemies ;  and  from 
their  headquarters  at  Poona,  above  the  passes  leading 
down  to  the  western  coast,  they  overhung  and  could 
always  menace  Bombay.  But  their  coalition  was  weak- 
ened for  consistent  action  by  mutual  distrust  among 
the  chiefs,  who  were  now  supplanting  the  Peshwa's 
authority  in  the  Maratha  empire,  as  the  Peshwa  had 
previously  wrested  the  sovereignty  from  the  heirs  of 
Sivaji ;  whereas  Hyder  Ali's  forces  obeyed  the  will  of 
one  ruler — strongly  entrenched  with  an  effective  army 
in  the  angle  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  commanding 
access  to  the  plains  round  Madras  and  to  the  sea-coast 
on  both  sides— whose  position,  ability,  and  warlike 
energy  all  rendered  him  a  most  formidable  antagonist 
in  any  single  campaign.  Hyder  Ali  had  long  perceived 
that  the  weakness  of  India  and  the  strength  of  England 
lay  in  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Indian  seaboard. 
He  had  himself  made  strenuous  exertions  to  organize 
a  naval  armament ;  and  in  his  present  war  against  the 
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English  he  was  relying  upon  the  arrival  of  a  French 
squadron  which  was  known  to  be  fitting  out  at  Bourbon 
Island  with  the  design  of  breaking  the  communications 
between  England  and  India. 

When,  in  1781,  this  squadron  appeared  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  Hyder  Ali  was  employing  himself  in  re- 
ducing the  scattered  posts  of  the  English  in  the  Carnatic, 
which  were  wholly  at  his  mercy;  and  if  the  French 
could  have  co-operated  he  would  have  taken  the  im- 
portant town  of  Cuddalore,  which,  indeed,  surrendered 
in  1782  to  his  son  Tippu.  But  the  French  admiral 
sailed  back  to  Bourbon ;  Hyder  Ali  was  pressed  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  and  at  last  brought  to  bay  at  Porto  Novo, 
where  he  was  crippled  by  a  heavy  defeat  which  restored 
the  open  country  to  the  English.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  Suffren,  than  whom  France  has  never  had 
a  better  admiral,  returned  to  the  coast  in  1782  with 
a  much  larger  fleet,  he  was  met  by  a  strong  though 
unequal  force  of  English  ships  under  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  and  he  found  Hyder  comparatively  disabled. 
All  the  possessions  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch  had 
been  occupied  by  the  English ;  so  that  Suffren  had  no 
base  of  supplies  or  repair  upon  the  Indian  seaboard1. 
He  succeeded  in  landing  2000  French  troops,  which 
were  soon  joined  by  a  large  contingent  from  Hyder 
Ali;  when  a  large  force,  including  400  Frenchmen, 
under  Tippu,  Hyder  Ali's  son,  surprised  Colonel 
Braithwaite's  detachment,  and  almost  destroyed  it  after 

1  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History,  p.  428.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  Captain  Mahan  (of  the  American  navy)  of  the  sea-battles 
between  Hughes  and  Suffren  is  of  extraordinary  interest  to  English- 
men, particularly  because  the  author,  though  by  no  means  a  partisan 
of  England,  is  stirred  and  warmed  into  reluctant  admiration  of  the 
bulldog  tenacity  with  which  the  English  captains  fought  their  ships. 
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a  stubborn  and  desperate  resistance.  Meanwhile  five 
obstinately  contested  naval  engagements  took  place  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  Suffren  and  Hughes. 
Suffren,  an  admirable  naval  tactician,  might  have  beaten 
the  English  squadron  if  he  had  not  been  ill  supported 
by  his  captains.  On  the  other  side,  Hughes  and  all  his 
men  fought  their  ships  with  stubborn  fierceness,  until 
the  superior  seamanship  and  unconquerable  endurance 
of  the  English  sailors  so  far  prevailed  that  the  French 
fleet  was  prevented  from  affording  any  material  assist- 
ance to  the  army  on  land.  Early  in  1783  Bussy  arrived 
from  France  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  French 
infantry.    But  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali  in.  December 

1782  had  just  relieved  the  English  from  their  inveterate 
foe ;  and  although  his  son  and  successor  Tippu  Sahib, 
acting  with  the  French  troops,  reduced  the  English 
army  before  Cuddalore  to  a  very  awkward  predicament, 
yet  no  effective  blow  had  been  struck  when  in  July 

1783  the  news  of  peace  between  England  and  France 
arrived.  Whereupon  Suffren  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
Tippu  of  Mysore,  finding  himself  alone,  very  reluc- 
tantly came  to  terms  somewhat  later.  Thus  ended 
a  war  of  seven  years,  during  which  the  English  power 
in  India  underwent  some  perilous  vicissitudes;  but  the 
ring  of  enemies  by  which  Hastings  had  been  en- 
compassed was  at  last  broken,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1 785*  when  he  resigned  the  Governor-Generalship,  the 
English  were  at  peace  with  all  the  native  powers  of 
India. 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  the  main  alternations  of  peace  and  war  in  India 
keep  time  with  the  successive  ruptures  and  renewals  of 
amity  between  France  and  England.  So  long  as  the 
French  were  our  rivals  in  the  country,  the  two  Com- 
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panies  necessarily  took  the  word  of  command,  for  peace 
or  war,  from  their  home  governments.  After  this  rivalry 
had  ceased  the  French  kept  their  coast  settlements; 
but  their  navy  could  always  threaten  our  Indian  sea- 
board, and  the  safety  of  all  our  communications  with 
India  depended  entirely  upon  the  result  of  the  maritime 
wars  between  the  two  nations.  The  Anglo-Indian 
governments  were  therefore  so  keenly  sensitive  to  any 
apprehension  of  war  with  France  that  the  mere  rumour 
of  a  French  descent  on  the  coast  aroused  them  to 
warlike  activity.  A  native  ruler  who  might  be  detected 
in  correspondence  with  the  Mauritius  was  sure  to  be 
treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  to  be  attacked  and 
disabled  with  all  possible  speed.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  each  repeated  demonstration  of  France 
against  the  English  dominion  in  India  has  accelerated 
instead  of  retarding  its  expansion ;  excepting  only  the 
war  that  ended  in  1783  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  stormy  period  the 
English  were  too  heavily  overmatched,  too  closely 
pressed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  more  than  hold 
their  ground  in  India.  In  1781  England,  without  an 
ally,  and  with  great  odds  against  her,  was  confronted  by 
all  the  great  naval  powers  of  Europe,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  by  the  North  American  colonies.  In 
Asia  she  was  locked  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  ttfo 
most  warlike  and  skilful  Indian  powers,  both  of  whom 
were  dealing  with  the  French,  who  on  their  side  had 
brought  into  play  against  England  in  India  the  same 
strategy  that  was  proving  eminently  successful  against 
her  in  America.  We  lost  our  American  colonies  not 
through  the  resistance  on  land,  which  might  and  would 
have  been  worn  down,  but  through  the  pressure  of  our 
naval  enemies  upon  our  communications  across  the 
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Atlantic.  This  was  the  weapon  used  against  us  in  the 
east  by  Suffren,  who  had  learnt  from  ourselves  the 
lesson  that  in  regions  distant  from  Europe  superiority 
of  sea  power  meant  the  control  of  the  issues  upon  the 
land1.  The  French  made  great  exertions  to  stop  our 
sea-roads  to  India,  to  drive  our  fleet  off  the  Indian 
coasts,  and  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the  camps  of 
our  Indian  opponents;  they  captured  the  only  good 
harbour  that  commands  the  Indian  peninsula,  Trinco- 
malee  in  Ceylon,  and  in  conjunction  with  Hyder  Ali 
they  might  have  taken  Madras,  if  Suffren  could  have 
shaken  off  the  English  admiral's  indomitable  grip.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  during  such  a  struggle,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  our  territorial  landmarks  in  India  were 
stationary;  since  our  resources  in  men  and  money 
barely  sufficed  to  preserve  Madras  and  Bombay  from 
destruction.  But  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  English 
power  lay  in  Bengal,  which  the  war  never  reached  at 
all,  and  which  was  governed  by  a  man  of  rare  talent 
and  organizing  capacity.  No  Anglo-Indian  government 
of  that  time  could  carry  on  a  campaign  by  war  loans,  as 
in  Europe ;  for  its  public  credit,  the  sphere  within  which 
it  could  borrow,  was  confined  to  the  Presidency  town. 
The  main  cost,  had  to  be  provided  out  of  revenue,  or 
by  requiring  subsidies  from  allied  native  rulers ;  and 
it  was  Bengal  that  furnished  not  only  the  money  and 
the  men,  but  also  the  chief  political  direction  and 
military  leadership  which  surmounted  the  difficulties 
and  repaired  the  calamities  of  the  English  in  the 
western  and  southern  Presidencies.  And  when  at  last 
the  Marathas  made  peace,  when  Hyder  Ali  died,  and 
Suffren,  with  all  his  courage  and  genius,  could  not 
master  the  English  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there 
1  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History,  p.  425. 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  had  proved  the  strength 
of  the  English  position  in  India,  had  tested  the  firm- 
ness of  its  foundation.  Although  the  tidings  of  peace 
reached  India  in  1783,  just  in  time  to  release  the  English 
army  in  South  India  from  considerable  difficulties,  and 
the  French  ships  still  outnumbered  the  English  on  the 
coast,  yet  Suffren,  on  receiving  the  despatches,  said, 
'God  be  praised  for  the  peace!  for  it  was  clear  that 
in  India,  though  we  had  the  means  to  impose  the  law, 
all  would  have  been  lost  V 

With  the  termination  of  this  war  ended  the  only 
period,  in  the  long  contest  between  England  and  the 
native  powers,  during  which  our  position  in  India  was 
for  a  time  seriously  jeoparded.  That  the  English 
dominion  emerged  from  this  prolonged  struggle  un- 
injured, though  not  unshaken,  is  a  result  due  to  the 
political  intrepidity  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  continue  here  the  discussions,  which  have 
now  lasted  more  than  a  century,  over  the  career  of  this 
remarkable  Englishman.  What  chiefly  concerns  us  to 
understand  is  that  Hastings  carried  the  government  of 
India  safely  through  one  of  the  sharpest  crises  in  our 
national  history,  when  our  transmarine  possessions  were 
in  great  peril  all  over  the  world,  because  all  the  naval 
powers  of  Europe  were  banded  against  us.  ^When,  in 
the  course  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  our  successes 
against  the  French  in  India  and  North  America  had 
freed  England  from  her  only  powerful  rival,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  we  should  remain  in  compara- 
tively peaceful  occupation.  But  so  soon  as  foreign 
competition  ceased,  internal  troubles  began  in  both 
hemispheres ;  the  colonists  struck  for  independence  in 
the  West ;  the  native  powers  combined  to  dispute  our 
1  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History,  p.  464. 
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predominance  in  the  East;  and  France,  evicted  and 
disappointed,  naturally  encouraged  and  aided  both  move- 
ments. In  America  the  insurgents,  after  an  arduous 
struggle,  tore  down  the  British  flag ;  in  India  the  end 
of  a  long  and  exhausting  contest  found  our  flag  not 
only  flying  still,  but  planted  more  firmly  than  ever;  nor 
had  either  the  vindictive  hostility  of  Mysore,  or  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  the  Marathas,  succeeded  in 
wresting  an  acre  of  British  territory  from  the  grasp  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

Hastings  had  no  aristocratic  connexions  or  parlia- 
mentary influence  at  a  time  when  the  great  families  and 
the  House  of  Commons  held  immense  power :  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies  in  his  own  Council ;  and  his 
immediate  masters,  the  East  India  Company,  gave  him 
very  fluctuating  support.  Fiercely  opposed  by  his  own 
colleagues,  and  very  ill-obeyed  by  the  subordinate  Presi- 
dencies, he  had  to  maintain  the  Company's  commercial 
investments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  money  for 
carrying  on  distant  and  impolitic  wars  in  which  he  had 
been  involved  by  blunders  at  Madras  or  Bombay. 
These  funds  he  had  been  expected  to  provide  out  of 
current  revenues,  after  buying  and  despatching  the 
merchandise  on  which  the  Company's  home  dividends 
depended ;  for  the  resource  of  raising  public  loans,  so 
freely  used  in  England,  was  scarcely  available  to  him. 
Because  his  war  expenses  exceeded  the  scale  of  his 
peace  establishment,  he  was  accused  of  lavish  dissipation 
of  the  public  income.  He  was  thus  inevitably  driven 
to  the  financial  transactions,  at  Benares  and  Lucknow, 
that  were  now  so  bitterly  stigmatized  as  crimes  by  men 
who  made  no  allowance  for  a  perilous  situation  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  or  for  the  weight  of  enormous  national  interests 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  one  man  capable  of 
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sustaining  them.  When  the  storm  had  blown  over  in 
India,  and  he  had  piloted  his  vessel  into  calm  water,  he 
was  sacrificed  with  little  or  no  hesitation  to  party  exi- 
gencies in  England :  the  Ministry  would  have  recalled 
him  ;  they  consented  to  his  impeachment ;  they  left  him 
to  be  baited  by  the  Opposition  and  to  be  ruined  by  the 
law's  delay,  by  the  incredible  procrastination  and  the 
obsolete  formalities  of  a  seven  years'  trial  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  Upon  such  a  career,  upon  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Hastings  to  his  country  and 
the  injustice  with  which  he  was  requited,  the  English 
people  must  by  this  time  have  formed  a  judgment  too 
broadly  based  to  be  much  affected  by  any  fresh  scrutiny 
of  the  reckless  calumnies  flung  at  him  while  he  stood  at 
bay  against  false  and  vindictive  accusers  like  Nuncomar 
and  Francis,  or  fought  at  great  odds  against  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Maratha  league. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  curious  proof  of  the  reputation 
acquired  by  Hastings  in  Europe,  that  in  1785,  when  he 
was  just  leaving  Bengal,  the  French  ambassador  in 
London  seriously  proposed  to  his  government  a  plan  of 
secretly  encouraging  Hastings  to  make  himself  an  inde- 
pendent ruler  in  India  by  means  of  his  native  army  and 
of  French  support.  The  ambassador,  having  evidently 
in  his  mind  the  success  with  which  France  had  abetted 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonists,  argued  confidently 
that  a  man  who  held  in  India  '  almost  a  royal  position/ 
who  had  been  recalled  with  indignity,  and  was  threatened 
with  impeachment,  would  be  found  easily  accessible  to 
such  overtures  ;  and  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
French  minister  to  entertain  his  ingenious  plot  was 
a  bitter  disappointment  to  him1. 

1  Dix  ans  de  paix  arnUc,  par  le  Marquis  de  Barral  Montferrat 
(1894),  pp.  5i-5a. 
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THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  HASTINGS  AND  CORNWALLIS 
(1785-1786) 

Section  I.   State  of  India,  1785. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that 
in  the  course  of  one  generation  the  English  lost  one 
empire  in  the  West  and  gained  another  in  the  East; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  we  owe  not  only  the  loss 
but  its  compensation  to  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government.  In  the  long  war  that  had  now  ended 
their  navy  broke  the  hold  of  England  on  the  North 
American  colonies,  as  repeated  blows  on  a  man's  arms 
make  him  let  go  his  antagonist  in  a  furious  struggle. 
But  they  had  so  enfeebled  themselves  by  their  exertions 
to  fight  us  on  behalf  of  American  independence  that 
they  were  left  powerless  to  interfere  with  us  thence- 
forward in  Asia,  or  to  maintain  their  rivalry  at  sea. 
From  1783  begins  a  kind  of  pause  in  our  Indian  affairs, 
varied  only  in  India  by  a  preliminary  trial  of  strength 
with  Mysore ;  and  in  England  by  violent  party-warfare 
over  Indian  questions.  The  French  Government  still 
continued,  according  to  the  reports  of  our  diplomatists, 
to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  interfering  again  in 
India;  but  their  foreign  policy  was  now  suffering 
incipient  paralysis  from  their  growing  internal  compli- 
cations.  With  France,  therefore,  we  had  a  truce  that 
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lasted,  to  our  great  advantage  in  India,  for  ten  years  ; 
until  in  the  final  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  fresh  and  furious  storm  broke  over  Europe  with  such 
violence  that  it  rebounded  upon  India,  and  levelled 
most  of  the  remaining  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  the 
English  dominion  in  that  country. 

If  we  are  to  measure  the  growth  of  the  British  power 
in  India  by  the  expansion  of  its  territorial  dominion, 
the  interval  of  twenty  years  between  Clive's  acceptance 
of  the  Diw£ni  (1765)  and  the  departure  of  Warren 
Hastings  from  India  in  1785,  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  stationary  period.  It  is  true  that  from  Oudh  we 
acquired  Benares  and  Ghazipur  on  the  north-west  of 
Bengal  in  1775 — although  the  transfer  merely  regis- 
tered our  possession  of  two  districts  which  had  long 
been  under  our  political  control— and  that  we  also 
obtained  Bassein  and  Salsette,  small  though  important 
points  close  to  Bombay.  But  during  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Hastings  we  had  been  so  far  from 
extending  our  Indian  domain,  that  our  hold  upon  our 
actual  possessions  had  been  severely  strained,  our 
territory  had  been  invaded,  our  arms  had  suffered  some 
reverses,  and  the  safety  of  one  Presidency  capital, 
Madras,  had  been  gravely  endangered.  In  point  of 
fact  the  English  ascendancy  in  India  at  this  time  had 
by  no  means  been  conclusively  established ;  for  although 
we  were  proving  ourselves  the  strongest  of  the  powers 
that  were  now  definitely  rising  into  prominence  out  of 
the  confusion  of  the  previous  half-century,  yet  we  were 
still  confronted  by  jealous  rivals,  and  our  dominions 
were  not  large  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  States. 

Two  things,  nevertheless,  had  been  demonstrated  by 
the  struggle  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  English 
nation.   It  had  been  proved  in  the  first  place  that  the 
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united  naval  forces  of  Europe  could  not  drive  the 
English  from  the  sea,  or  wrest  from  her  the  command 
of  the  great  routes  across  the  ocean  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Secondly,  it  had  by  this  time  become  clear 
that  so  long  as  their  transmarine  communications  with 
the  mother  country  could  be  preserved,  and  so  long  as 
their  invaluable  possession  of  Bengal  remained  undis- 
turbed, the  English  ran  no  risk  of  permanent  or  vital 
injury  either  from  the  Marathas  or  from  Mysore.  The 
position  of  these  two  formidable  fighting  powers  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  India  did  undoubtedly  still  operate 
as  a  check  upon  the  English,  and  they  could  have 
diverted  our  forces  to  an  extent  which  might  have 
placed  us  in  some  jeopardy,  if  any  hostile  State  of 
heavy  warlike  calibre  had  become  established  about 
this  time  in  upper  India.  This  might  easily  have 
happened,  for  the  wide  and  wealthy  plains  of  the 
north-west  had  hitherto  been  always  the  seat,  and  the 
source,  of  the  largest  and  strongest  military  rulerships. 
But  it  so  chanced,  by  the  good  luck  which  has  always 
attended  us  in  India,  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Marathas  and  the  Mysore 
dynasty  were  strong  and  threatening,  beyond  our 
north-western  frontier  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear. 
The  ghost  of  the  Moghul  empire,  sitting  crowned 
among  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  splendour,  still  reigned 
over  Delhi.  And  although  the  imperial  authority  had 
lost  all  substance,  the  shadow  of  that  great  name  still 
so  far  overspread  the  surrounding  districts  as  to 
prevent  their  absorption  under  a  new  dominion. 

Yet  the  political  vacuum  created  by  the  final  dis- 
integration of  the  Moghul  empire,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Afghans,  was  already  filling  up  in  the  Punjab,  by 
the  rapid  rise  and  compact  organization  of  the  Sikhs. 
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Under  this  new  Hindu  federation,  much  more  closely 
knit  together  by  ties  of  race  and  common  faith  than 
the  Marathas,  the  people  became  animated  by  a  martial 
spirit  and  a  fiery  enthusiasm  such  as  the  Hindus  had 
not  hitherto  displayed.  The  history  of  the  Sikhs  illus- 
trates a  phenomenon  well  known  in  Asia,  where  an 
insurrectionary  movement  is  always  particularly  dan- 
gerous if  it  takes  a  religious  complexion,  and  where 
fanaticism  may  endure  and  accumulate  under  a  spiritual 
leader  until  it  explodes  in  the  world  of  politics  with 
the  force  of  dynamite.  The  martyrdom  of  their  first 
prophet,  and  their  persecution  by  the  later  Moghul 
emperors,  had  engendered  in  these  hardy  peasants 
a  fierce  hatred  of  Islam.  They  had  been  repressed 
and  broken  by  the  Afghan  armies  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
who  routed  them  with  great  slaughter  in  1761.  But 
in  1762  they  defeated  and  slew  his  governor  at  Sirhind ; 
and  in  1764  Ahmed  Shah  was  recalled  to  his  western 
provinces  by  a  revolt  in  Kandahar.  He  died  in  1773, 
after  which  date  the  grasp  of  his  successors  on  the 
Punjab  relaxed,  and  the  Sikh  confederation  became 
closer  and  more  vigorous.  They  were  subdivided 
into  misls  or  military  confederacies  under  different 
chiefs,  who  fought  among  themselves  and  against  the 
Mahomedans,  until  by  1785  the  Sikhs  had  mastered 
the  whole  country  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Sutlej 
rivers  in  the  centre  of  the  Punjab,  were  threatening 
the  Mahomedan  princes  about  Delhi,  and  had  made 
pillaging  excursions  eastward  across  the  Ganges  into 
Rohilcund. 

To  the  English  in  Bengal  this  revival  of  Hindu 
nationality  in  upper  India  was  exceedingly  serviceable 
and  opportune.  For,  in  the  first  place,  their  real  danger, 
the  only  substantial  obstacle  to  their  rising  ascendancy, 
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lay  always,  then  as  now,  in  the  possibility  of  some  foreign 
invasion  by  the  army  of  some  rival  power  led  by  a  chief 
at  the  head  of  the  fighting  tribes  of  central  Asia.  But 
the  Sikhs  were  making  it  impossible  for  any  such  Asiatic 
army  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Punjab,  without 
encountering  the  obstinate  resistance  of  men  united  to 
defend  their  faith  and  their  fatherland,  in  a  spirit  very 
unfamiliar  to  the  quiescence  of  ordinary  Hinduism. 
The  kingdom  founded  by  Ahmed  Shah  had  extended, 
from  its  citadel  in  the  Afghan  mountains,  on  the  west 
over  Khorasan,  and  on  the  east  over  the  upper  Punjab. 
It  had  thus  been  built  up  by  wresting  one  frontier 
province  from  Persia  and  the  other  from  India,  and  as 
the  Afghan  ruler  was  cordially  detested  in  both  these 
countries,  whenever  he  was  engaged  by  invasion  or 
revolt  on  one  flank  the  opportunity  was  sure  to  be 
taken  by  his  enemies  on  the  other.  Even  Ahmed  Shah 
failed  to  hold  such  a  position  without  great  exertions, 
and  after  his  death  it  became  quite  untenable.  Twenty 
years  later  Zem£n  Shah,  a  very  able  Afghan  king,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  Lahore.  This  last  abortive  ex- 
pedition closed  the  long  series  of  irruptions  by  the 
Mahomedan  conquerors,  who  had  for  seven  hundred 
years  swept  down  from  the  north  upon  the  plains  of 
India,  and  had  founded  dynasties  which  were  only 
sustained  by  constant  recruitment  from  their  native 
countries  beyond  the  mountains.  Thenceforward  the 
Sikhs  were  not  only  able  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Indus 
river  against  fresh  inyaders;  they  also  cut  off  the 
channels  of  supply  'between  central  Asia  and  the 
Mahomedan  powers  to  the  south  of  the  Sutlej,  who 
were  moreover  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  this  actively 
aggressive  Hindu  community  on  their  northern  frontier. 
The  effect  was  to  maintain  among  the  fighting  powers 
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in  northern  India  an  equilibrium  that  was  of  signal 
advantage  to  the  English  by  preserving  their  north- 
west frontier  unmolested  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  critical  period  when  they  were 
fully  occupied  with  Mysore  and  the  western  Marathas. 
The  barrier  of  Oudh  set  up  by  Hastings,  although  it 
had  been  sufficiently  effective  against  the  predatory 
Maratha  hordes,  would  have  been  of  little  use  for  with- 
standing the  much  heavier  metal  of  attacks  from  central 
Asia.  But  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  Sikhs  kept  out  the 
foreign  Mahomedan,  and  prevented  the  resuscitation  of 
any  fresh  Islamite  dynasty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
empire  at  Delhi  or  Lahore.  By  the  time  that  the  Sikh 
power  had  become  consolidated  under  Ranjft  Singh, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  English 
had  met  and  overcome  their  southern  rivals,  and  could 
then  turn  their  forces  northward  without  fear  of  any 
serious  diversion  on  their  flanks  or  rear. 

The  position  of  the  Sikhs  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej 
was  also  useful  at  this  period  in  setting  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Marathas,  who  were  now  again 
pushing  northward  under  Sindia.  This  ambitious  and 
able  chief  was  endeavouring  to  carve  out  for  himself  an 
independent  principality  in  the  upper  provinces.  He 
had  attached  himself  to  one  of  the  parties  that  were 
contending  for  the  possession  of  imperial  authority  at 
Delhi,  and  had  rewarded  himself  by  marching  up  with 
a  large  army  in  1785  to  obtain  his  own  nomination  as 
Vicegerent  of  the  empire.  The  emperor's  eldest  son 
had  applied  to  the  English  for  assistance;  and  Hastings 
had  been  much  tempted,  just  before  he  quitted  India, 
by  the  project  of  sending  an  expedition  to  Delhi  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  the  Great  Moghul  again  on  his 
feet,  and  of  making  English  influence  paramount  at  his 
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capital.  But  the  Company,  though  alarmed  at  this 
notable  aggrandizement  of  the  Marathas  in  a  new 
quarter,  could  not  yet  venture  to  oppose  Sindia's  enter- 
prise, and  the  project  of  reviving  the  moribund  empire 
under  European  influence — which  had  passed  across  the 
vision  of  Dupleix,  of  Bussy,  and  of  Clive — was  once  more 
reluctantly  abandoned  by  Hastings  as  impracticable. 
Yet  it  was  in  fact  only  premature,  for  twenty  years  later 
the  march  to  Delhi  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Marathas 
were  actually  accomplished  under  Lord  Wellesley's 
orders.  In  the  meantime  Sindia,  who  after  Hastings' 
departure  occupied  both  Agra  and  Delhi,  became  so 
confident  as  to  send  to  the  English  Government,  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  a  requisition  for  tribute  on  account  of 
their  administration  of  the  imperial  province  of  Bengal. 
,  The  year  1786,  therefore,  when  Lord  Cornwallis 
reached  India,  found  the  English  still  confronting  the 
/Marathas  in  the  west  and  north-west,  and  Tippu  Sultan, 
the  Mysore  ruler,  in  the  south,  but  with  no  other  rivals 
of  importance  in  the  political  or  military  field  against 
them. 

Section  II.    Indian  Affairs  before  Parliament. 

We  have  seen  how  from  the  time  when  the  European 
nations  first  acquired  valuable  interests  in  India,  the 
course  of  events  in  India  has  been  gradually  drawn 
more  and  more  within  European  influences.  The 
weaker  Asiatic  States  have  felt  the  attraction  of  the 
larger  and  more  active  political  bodies;  wars  in  the 
west  have  kindled  wars  in  the  east,  and  the  clash  of 
arms  has  reverberated  from  one  to  the  other  continent. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  was,  as  has  been  said,  that 
England  now  held  undisputed  supremacy,  as  against 
other  European  nations,  in  India.   Then,  as  the  con- 
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nexion  between  the  British  nation  and  its  great  depen- 
dency grew  to  be  closer,  as  the  points  of  contact 
multiplied,  and  the  value  of  her  magnificent  acquisition 
became  known  to  England,  our  clearer  recognition  of 
national  rights  and  duties  brought  Indian  affairs  within 
the  current  of  domestic  politics.  Not  only  foreign  wars, 
but  the  struggle  of  Parliamentary  parties  at  home  had 
lately  affected  India.  In  1780  Lord  North  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  order  that  the  three  years' 
statutory  notice  of  intention  to  dissolve  their  Charter 
should  be  given  to  the  Company.  The  motion  was 
carried  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Fox,  who 
asked  the  minister  whether  he  was  not  content  with 
having  lost  America,  and  of  Burke,  who  warned  the 
House  not  to  throw  away  the  East  after  the  West  in 
another  chase  after  revenue.  Nevertheless,  by  1783, 
when  the  period  of  notice  was  expiring,  the  point  of 
view  taken  up  by  these  great  orators,  who  were  then 
in  office,  had  materially  changed.  The  conclusion  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  America  (1783)  had  now  given 
the  English,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  a  second 
opportunity  of  looking  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  their  distant  possessions;  the  loss  of  the 
western  colonies  had  sharpened  their  solicitude  for 
the  new  dominion  that  had  been  gained  in  the  East. 
There  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  England  had 
acquired  a  great  Indian  sovereignty;  for  although  the 
wars  and  perpetual  contests  of  the  last  seven  years  had 
for  the  time  imperilled  our  position  in  the  country,  the 
general  result  was  to  prove  its  stability  under  severe 
pressure,  and  thus  to  confirm  rather  than  impair  our 
ascendancy.  Warren  Hastings,  in  reviewing  the  state 
of  Bengal  at  the  end  of  his  Governor-Generalship, 
wrote  that  the  late  war  had  proved  to  all  the  leading 
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States  of  India  'that  their  combined  strength  and 
politics,  assisted  by  our  great  enemy  the  French,  have 
not  been  able  to  destroy  the  solid  fabric  of  the  English 
power  in  the  East,  nor  even  to  deprive  it  of  any  portion 
of  its  territories/ 

It  was  this  conviction  that  the  Company  were  now 
masters  in  India,  that  they  had  grown  too  powerful 
for  a  trading  association — so  powerful,  indeed,  as  to 
have  become  an  anomaly  under  the  British  constitu- 
tion and  even  a  danger  to  it — that  gave  weight  and 
momentum  to  Burke's  assault  upon  the  whole  system. 
In  his  speech  upon  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  which  was 
to  transfer  the  Company's  authority  to  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  he  enlarges  upon  the  extent  of  the 
Company's  territory  and  the  immense  range  of  their 
arbitrary  despotism.  1  With  very  few,  and  those  incon- 
siderable, intervals,  the  British  dominion,  either  in  the 
Company's  name  or  in  the  names  of  princes  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  Company,  extends  from  the  mountains 
that  separate  India  from  Tartary  (the  Himalayas)  to 
Cape  Comorin,  that  is,  one  and  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude If  I  were  to  take  the  whole  aggregate  of  our 

possessions  there,  I  should  compare  it,  as  the  nearest 
parallel  I  could  find,  to  the  empire  of  Germany.  Our 
immediate  possessions  I  shall  compare  with  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  they  would  not  suffer  in  the  comparison. 
.  .  .  Through  all  that  vast  extent  of  country  there  is 
not  a  man  who  eats  a  mouthful  of  rice  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  East  India  Company  V  There  is  great 
exaggeration  in  this  description,  and  the  German 
parallel  is  substantially  erroneous;  nevertheless  it  is 
worth  observing  that  more  than  a  century  ago,  within 
twenty-five  years  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  pre- 
1  Speech  on  the  East  India  Bill,  December,  1783. 
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dominance  of  the  Company  throughout  India  was 
treated  as  a  fact  only  too  completely  accomplished. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Burke's  survey  of  the 
situation  was  in  the  main  correct ;  the  weakness  of  all 
the  native  States  had  been  ascertained;  the  ground- 
work of  empire  had  already  been  firmly  constructed. 
And  subsequent  events  rapidly  verified  the  judgment 
of  Hastings  that 1  nothing  but  attention,  protection,  and 
forbearance,*  an  equal,  vigorous,  and  fixed  administra- 
tion, and  free  play  for  its  vast  natural  resources  and 
advantages,  was  needed  to  secure  the  rise  of  India, 
under  British  ascendancy,  to  a  high  and  permanent 
level  of  national  prosperity. 

For  some  years  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  undergoing  thorough 
investigation  before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  the  result  that  the  need  of  many  reforms, 
and  the  expediency  of  imposing  more  control  on  the 
management  of  our  Indian  possessions,  had  been  agreed 
upon  unanimously.  The  Reports  of  the  Committees 
were  submitted,  and  Resolutions  proposed,  in  1782,  at 
a  moment  when  the  old  political  parties  were  breaking 
up  and  reconstituting  themselves  into  new  groups  under 
fresh  leaders,  when  the  famous  Coalition  Ministry  was 
in  process  of  formation,  and  when  the  bitter  contentions 
between  hostile  factions  were  at  their  height.  In  these 
Resolutions  the  whole  recent  administration  of  the 
Company  was  severely  condemned,  the  Directors  were 
required  to  recall  Warren  Hastings,  and  it  was  further 
resolved  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  must  be  more  distinctly  ascertained.  When 
the  Coalition  ministry  took  office  Fox  introduced  a  Bill 
altering  the  whole  of  the  Company's  constitution,  which 
was  supported  by  Burke  in  a  speech  loaded  with  furious 
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invective  against  Hastings  and  the  Company,  both  of 
whom  he  charged  with  the  most  abominable  tyranny 
and  corruption.  Against  some  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants the  true  record  of  misdeeds  and  errors  was  suffi- 
ciently long ;  but  Hastings  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  capacity,  an  incorruptible  administrator 
who  had  done  his  country  great  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices. Yet  his  integrity  was  virulently  aspersed,  and 
all  his  public  acts  wantonly  distorted,  in  speeches  that 
invoked  against  him  the  moral  indignation  of  partisans 
engaged  in  the  ignoble  wrangle  over  places,  pensions, 
and  sinecures,  among  whom  none  had  been  exposed  to 
similar  trials  of  a  man's  courage  or  constancy,  and  only 
a  very  few  would  have  resisted  similar  temptations. 

In  this  manner  the  Report  and  Resolutions  were 
used  as  fuel  for  the  engines  of  party-warfare  to  drive 
the  Bill  through  Parliament  against  some  very  solid 
opposition.  Nevertheless  the  essential  question  before 
the  Commons  and  the  country  was  not  so  much 
whether  the  Company  and  their  officers  were  guilty 
of  crimes  that  were  for  the  most  part  incredible,  as 
whether  the  patronage  of  India  should  be  the  prise 
of  politicians,  who  after  furiously  denouncing  each 
other's  measures  and  principles  had  made  a  veiy  dis- 
honourable coalition  to  obtain  office.  On  this  point 
the  king,  with  a  majority  of  his  people,  was  against  the 
ministry,  that  had  been  formed  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland  by  Lord  North's  association  with  Fox  and 
Burke.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  pitched  battles 
of  the  memorable  Parliamentary  campaigns  of  1783-84 
were  fought  upon  Indian  ground ;  Fox  and  Burke  were 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  office ;  the  East  Indian  Bill 
was  rejected;  the  Coalition  was  upset  by  George  III 
and  by  Pitt,  who  rose  at  once  to  the  summit  of  minis- 
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terial  power.  In  1784  Pitt  carried  through  Parliament 
his  Act  which  vested  full  superintendence  over  all  civil, 
military,  and  revenue  affairs  of  the  Company  in  six 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  chief 
government  in  India  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor-General  with  three  Councillors,  whose 
authority  over  the  minor  Presidencies  was  complete  on 
all  matters  of  diplomacy,  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  the 
application  of  the  revenues ;  and  by  a  subsequent  Act 
of  1786  the  Governor-General  was  empowered  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility  in  extraordinary  cases,  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  Council. 

This  system  of  double  government,  by  the  Company 
under  the  control  of  a  minister  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament,  lasted  until  1858,  when  the  Crown  assumed 
the  sole  and  direct  administration  of  India,  a  project 
that  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  elder  Pitt 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  immediate  effect  of  Pitt's 
Act  was  a  great  and  manifest  improvement  in  the 
mechanics  of  Indian  government,  removing  most  of  the 
ill-contrived  checks  and  hindrances  which  had  brought 
Hastings  into  collision  with  his  Council  and  the  sub- 
ordinate governments,  abolishing  the  defects  that  he 
had  pointed  out,  and  applying  the  remedies  that  he  had 
proposed.  All  preceding  Governors  had  been  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  Hastings,  the  first  and 
last  of  the  Company's  Governors-General,  had  been  the 
scapegoat  of  an  awkward  and  unmanageable  governing  \ 
apparatus,  hampered  by  divided  authority,  and  dis- 
tracted by  party  feuds  in  Calcutta  and  in  London. 
The  position  and  powers  of  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  India  were  henceforward  very  differ- 
ently constituted,  and  the  increased  force  of  the  new 
machinery  became  very  soon  visible  in  the  results. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS 
(1786-I793) 

Section  I.    The  new  Governor-Generalship. 

But  the  essence  of  the  new  governing  constitution 
conferred  upon  British  India  did  not  only  lie  in  the 
vigour  which  it  infused  into  the  executive  by  placing 
power  and  responsibility  upon  a  plain  incontestable 
basis ;  it  also  strengthened  the  Governor-General  im- 
mensely by  bringing  him  into  close  political  relations 
with  the  ministry  at  home.  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
first  of  the  new  dynasty  of  Parliamentary  Governors- 
General,  went  to  India  with  a  high  reputation  as 
a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  sure  of  the  support  of  the 
strongest  ministry  that  had  ever  governed  England, 
and  invested  with  well-defined  supreme  authority, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  under  a  full  statutory  title. 
He  was  Governor-General  over  all  three  Presidencies, 
and  he  was  also  appointed  Commander-in-Chief.  Such 
a  concentration  of  power  in  one  man,  his  rank,  his 
reputation,  his  intimacy  with  Pitt  and  Dundas,  all  com- 
bined to  sweep  away  the  obstacles  that  had  blocked 
the  path  of  Hastings,  and  for  the  first  time  to  clothe 
the  representative  of  England  in  India  with  the  attri- 
butes of  genuine  rulership.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
ample  powers  he  was  materially  aided  by  the  political 
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situation  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  unfortunate  and 
misconducted  wars  of  Lord  North's  government  had 
ceased ;  they  had  been  succeeded,  in  the  East  an&  in 
the  West,  by  a  period  of  peace  for  England ;  it  was  the 
interval  of  cloudy  stillness  before  the  explosion  of  the 
great  revolutionary  cyclone  in  Europe,  which  was  not 
felt  in  India  until  1793.  Such  a  breathing  time  was 
well  suited  for  carrying  out  in  India  wide  internal 
reforms,  for  consolidating  the  British  position  by 
a  stroke  at  our  foremost  and  most  intractable  Indian 
antagonist  in  Mysore,  and  for  inaugurating  a  scheme 
of  peaceful  alliances  with  the  other  native  princes, 
which  lasted  with  the  fair  weather,  but  collapsed  as 
soon  as  the  storm-wave  of  European  colhmotions 
reached  the  shores  of  India. 

"  In  the  year  1786,  therefore,  we  find  the  English  sove- 
reignty openly  established  in  India  under  a  Governor- 
General  entrusted  with  plenary  authority  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  nation.  The  transformation 
of  the  chief  governorship  of  a  chartered  commercial 
company  into  a  senatorial  proconsulship  was  now  vir- 
tually accomplished;  and  with  the  accession  of  Corn- 
wallis  there  sets  in  a  new  era  of  accelerated  advance. 
It  was  Hastings  who  first  set  in  order  the  chaos  of 
Bengal  misrule,  and  who  drew  the  ground-plan  of 
regular  systematic  procedure  in  almost  all  departments 
of  executive  government.  But  the  administration  of 
Hastings  had  been  constantly  interrupted  by  quarrels 
at  home  and  wars  abroad.  Henceforward  internal 
organization  goes  on  continuously;  laws  are  passed, 
abuses  are  firmly  repressed,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  of  Bengal  is  the  administrative  achieve- 
ment by  which  the  name  of  Lord  Cornwallis  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  in  India.    In  fixing  for  ever  the 
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land-tax  of  the  districts  then  included  within  the  regular 
jurisdiction  of  the  Presidency,  he  followed  the  natural 
bent  of  a  statesman  familiar  only  with  the  property 
tenures  of  England,  where  a  Parliament  of  landlords 
was  just  about  to  make  their  own  land-tax  a  perpetual 
charge  at  a  fixed  rate  of  valuation.  And  although  the 
measure  has  cut  off  the  Indian  treasury  from  all  share  in 
the  increase  of  rents  and  the  immense  spread  of  cultiva- 
tion— although  it  has  prevented  the  equitable  raising  of 
the  land  revenue  in  proportion  with  the  fall  in  value  of 
the  currency  in  which  it  is  paid— yet  it  has  undoubtedly 
maintained  Bengal  as  the  wealthiest  province  of  the 
empire.  From  this  time  forward,  also,  political  inse- 
curity within  British  territory  gradually  gives  way  to 
a  sense  of  stable  and  enduring  dominion,  and  to  that 
feeling  of  confidence  in  a  government  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  industry.  While  the  people  begin  to  adjust 
themselves  at  home  to  these  novel  conditions  of  western 
sovereignty,  abroad  the  British  frontier  is  rarely  threat- 
ened and  hardly  ever  crossed  by  a  serious  enemy. 
The  British  Government  has  now  taken  undisguised 
rank  among  the  first-class  powers  of  India.  There  is 
as  yet,  however,  no  formal  assertion  of  superiority; 
the  native  States  still  make  war  and  peace  with  us  on 
equal  terms;  they  receive  special  missions,  negotiate 
alliances,  and  with  their  internal  affairs  we  pretend  to 
no  concern. 

Section  II.   First  war  with  Tippu  of  Mysore  (1790-92). 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  assumed  office,  there  was 
peace  between  the  English  and  the  native  powers; 
although  the  Marathas  had  joined  the  Niz&m  of  Hyder- 
abad in  an  attack  on  Tippu  of  Mysore,  whose  fanaticism 
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and  arrogance  had  alarmed  and  alienated  all  his  neigh- 
bours. In  this  attack  Cornwallis  refused  to  join,  but  he 
set  about  bringing  his  army  up  to  a  war-footing ;  and 
Tippu,  who  was  clearsighted  enough  to  foresee  danger 
from  the  English,  spared  no  pains  on  his  side  to 
strengthen  himself  against  them.  The  Mysore  ruler, 
who  had  witnessed  the  last  appearance  of  the  French, 
as  his  allies,  on  the  coast,  who  still  had  access  to  the 
seaboard  and  was  in  touch  with  the  French  settle- 
ments, had  by  no  means  abandoned  his  father's  policy 
of  endeavouring  to  check  the  growth  of  English  pre- 
dominance by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  But  his  ignorance  of  the  real  condition 
of  European  affairs  led  him  to  make  plans  that  were 
entirely  futile,  and  that  only  accelerated  his  own  destruc- 
tion. In  1787  Tippu  sent  to  Constantinople  an  embassy 
which,  though  it  effected  nothing  at  all,  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  so  ostentatious  a  reception  that  it  probably 
encouraged  the  unfortunate  ruler  of  Mysore  in  miscal- 
culating his  own  power  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  such 
politic  courtesies.  In  the  same  year  his  ambassadors 
were  civilly  welcomed  at  Paris  by  Louis  XVI,  at  a 
moment  when  the  relations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land were  decidedly  strained.  These  most  unsubstan- 
tial diplomatic  amenities  seem  to  have  deluded  him' 
into  a  very  false  reckoning  of  his  situation ;  while 
they  confirmed  the  English  in  their  attitude  of  vigilant 
suspicion  and  in  their  determination  to  cut  off  such 
dangerous  communications  at  the  first  opportunity. 

In  such  an  environment  of  reciprocal  distrust  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  arrest  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
the  natural  current  of  affairs  in  India,  or  to  resist  the 
converging  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  soon  demon- 
strated.  It  had  been  declared  by  Pitt's  Act  that  as  the 
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pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest  was  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  to  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  the  British 
nation,  the  Governor-General  must  not  declare  hostili- 
ties or  enter  into  any  treaty  for  making  war  against 
a  native  State,  or  for  guaranteeing  it  against  an  enemy, 
except  for  the  defence  of  our  territory  or  of  our  allies 
from  imminent  attack.  But  Cornwallis  had  scarcely 
landed  when  his  protection  against  Tippu  was  claimed 
by  the  Niz&m.  There  being  no  immediate  menace  of 
war,  the  Governor-General  held  himself  precluded  by 
the  Act  from  according  the  Niz&m  a  defensive  alliance 
which  might  have  checked  Tippu's  machinations.  What 
he  did,  however,  was  to  give  the  Niz&m's  envoy  a 
written  promise  that  he  would  furnish  the  Niz&m,  under 
an  old  treaty,  with  an  auxiliary  force  whenever  he  should 
need  it ;  making,  however,  the  reservation  that  it  must 
not  be  employed  against  powers  in  alliance  with  the 
Company.  These  powers  were  specifically  named; 
and  as  Mysore  was  not  among  them  the  engagement 
tended  rather  to  promote  than  prevent  hostilities,  since 
Tippu  not  unreasonably  treated  it  as  a  preliminary  to 
some  direct  movement  against  himself. 

All  these  jealousies  and  mutual  preparations  were 
evidently  making  for  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Mysore  Sultan,  who  soon  relieved  Lord  Cornwallis  from 
all  further  doubt  in  regard  to  the  Act's  interpretation. 
In  defiance  of  formal  warnings  he  proceeded  to  make 
an  utterly  unjustifiable  and  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
the  Raja  of  Travancore,  a  State  under  English  protec- 
tion. Lord  Cornwallis  thereupon  formed  a  league  against 
him  with  the  Marathas  and  the  Niz£m  of  Hyderabad, 
and  the  allied  armies  marched  into  the  Mysore  country. 
Very  little  was  effected  by  the  first  season's  operations, 
and  in  1791,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  in  person  took  com- 
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mand,  the  advance  upon  Seringapatam  failed.  But  in 
the  following  year's  campaign  Tippu  was  overpowered, 
was  besieged  in  his  capital,  and  compelled  to  sign 
a  treaty  (1792)  which  crippled  his  resources  and  stripped 
him  of  half  his  territory,  including  Coorg  and  the 
Malabar  district  along  the  western  sea-coast.  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  constantly  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  revenge;  and  he  clung  desperately  to  the 
vain  hope  of  foreign  alliances  that  might  strengthen  his 
hands  against  the  English.  He  negotiated  with  the 
Marathas,  with  Zem&n  Shah  the  Afghan  king,  and  with 
the  French,  who  entertained  his  overtures  and  made 
a  show  of  helping  him  up  to  a  point  just  sufficient 
to  annoy  and  irritate  the  English.  The  only  serious 
consequence  of  Tippu's  dealings  with  France  was  that 
when  in  1793  the  French  revolution  produced  a  violent 
rupture  between  the  two  nations  in  Europe,  Mysore 
was  soon  left  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  England's 
hostility. 

Section  III.   Maralha  and  Mysore  complications. 

In  the  meantime  the  Maratha  chief  Mahdajee  Sindia, 
on  whom  the  Moghul  emperor  had  been  induced  to 
confer  the  title  of  Vicegerent  of  the  empire,  who  had 
made  large  conquests  in  the  north,  and  had  defeated 
his  rival,  Holkar,  in  a  desperate  fight,  was  becoming 
all-powerful  in  upper  India.  His  political  aim  was  to 
maintain  his  own  independence  of  the  Maratha  con- 
federation without  dissolving  it.  And  as  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  the  English  were 
fast  rising  to  superiority  in  India,  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly distrustful  of  any  alliance  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  to  crush  a  rival,  even  though 
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that  rival  should  be  the  Mahomedan  ruler  of  Mysore. 
Now  that  Tippu  (with  whom  Sindia  was  corresponding) 
had  been  humbled,  it  was  becoming  manifest  that  the 
Marathas  were  the  only  military  power,  from  the  Sutlej 
river  to  the  sea,  from  which  the  English  had  any 
opposition  to  apprehend.  They  were  masters  of  im- 
mense territory;  and  their  leaders  were  at  the  head 
of  numerous  well-equipped  armies,  which  easily  over- 
came the  weak  incoherent  resistance  of  the  Rajput 
clans,  and  would  have  certainly  routed  with  small 
difficulty  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  two  principal 
Mahomedan  States,  Oudh  and  Hyderabad.  But  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  commanders  of  separate  armies 
to  carve  independent  domains  for  themselves  out  of 
the  provinces  they  had  occupied,  and  to  turn  their 
camps  into  separate  capitals,  inevitably  created  great 
mutual  jealousy,  and  constantly  embarrassed  the 
common  action  of  the  confederation.  Mahdajee  Sindia, 
whose  independence  had  been  recognized  in  1786,  had 
since  increased  rapidly  his  possessions  and  his  military 
armaments,  and  he  was  now  in  occupation  of  the 
country  round  Delhi  with  a  large  and  well-appointed 
army.  The  expediency  of  placing  some  check  on 
Sindia's  aggrandizement,  before  it  should  have  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  British,  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  Governor-General  by  his  political  agents. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  Pitt's  Act,  which  strictly 
bound  down  our  government  to  non-interference  unless 
war  should  be  imminent,  had  the  effect  of  holding 
us  in  a  position  of  enforced  immobility  that  often  en- 
couraged a  rash  and  ambitious  prince  to  push  forward 
up  to  the  point  at  which  hostilities  became  inevit- 
able. Sindia's  policy  was  now  manifestly  aiming  at 
combinations  against  the  English  as  against  a  foreign 
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power  which  threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  India. 
But  his  predominance  alarmed  the  Maratha  chiefs  quite 
as  much  as  the  British  government,  so  that  the  Peshwa 
was  in  no  haste  to  follow  his  lead  or  to  fall  in  with 
his  projects. 

In  1794,  however,  Mahdajee  Sindia  died  suddenly; 
a  man  of  great  ambition,  political  capacity,  and  talent 
for  war,  who  had  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  other  Indian  prince  the  new  system  of  raising 
disciplined  battalions  under  European  officers,  sup- 
ported by  effective  artillery.  But  it  had  been  already 
seen  and  said  by  the  more  far-sighted  leaders  among 
the  Marathas  themselves  that  this  system,  which  ren- 
dered them  irresistible  by  all  other  native  antagonists, 
by  the  loose  feudatory  militia  of  R^jputana,  and  by  the 
raw  levies  of  the  Mahomedan  princes,  was  more  likely 
to  harm  than  to  help  them  whenever  they  should  be 
matched  against  their  only  serious  opponents.  These 
men  saw  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  play  the  game  of 
war  by  European  methods,  and  to  beat  the  English 
by  their  own  weapons.  The  regular  troops  and  the 
cannon  hampered  those  rapid  daring  marches  and 
manoeuvres  of  light-armed  cavalry— their  dashing 
charges  and  dexterous  retreats — which  had  for  a  hun- 
dred years  won  for  the  Marathas  their  victories  over 
the  unwieldy  Moghul  armies,  and  had  on  various 
occasions  perplexed  and  discomfited  the  English  com- 
manders. In  the  days  of  Dupleix  and  Clive  the  em- 
ployment of  disciplined  troops  was  equivalent  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  military  weapon  of  great  efficacy, 
known  to  no  one  except  the  French  and  English ;  and 
unexpected  superiority  of  this  kind  always  secures 
a  triumph,  at  first,  to  the  side  that  possesses  it.  But 
the  armament  and  tactics  of  civilized  nations  imply  high 
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proficiency  in  the  art  of  war,  abundant  supply  of  costly 
material,  and  a  strong  reserve  of  well-trained  officers ; 
they  cannot  be  hurriedly  adopted  by  an  Asiatic  chief 
whose  people  are  totally  unaccustomed  to  such  inven- 
tions. All  military  history,  up  to  the  latest  time,  has 
shown  that  for  a  rough  uncivilized  people,  destitute  of 
experience  and  resources  but  strong  in  numbers,  by  far 
the  best  chance  of  successfully  resisting  a  small  well- 
trained  force  lies  in  irregular  evasive  warfare.  The 
severest  reverses  suffered  by  disciplined  English  troops 
in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa — from  Braddock's  defeat 
on  the  Ohio  to  the  recent  disasters  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  Transvaal — have  always  been  in  fighting  against 
active  irregulars,  who  used  their  own  arms  and  methods. 
Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  Marathas  adopted  the 
armament  and  tactics  of  European  warfare,  they  lost 
the  advantage  that  comes  out  of  unanimity  of  national, 
religious,  or  tribal  sentiment,  out  of  the  bond  of 
a  common  country  or  tradition.  The  new  system 
required  professional  soldiers,  who  must  be  enlisted 
wherever  they  could  be  found ;  and  especially  it  needed 
foreign  officers.  In  this  manner  the  foreign  or  alien 
element  grew  rapidly,  until  the  later  Maratha  armies 
became  principally  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  mer- 
cenaries, enlisted  from  all  parts  of  India,  with  trained 
infantry  and  artillery  commanded  by  adventurers  of 
different  races  and  countries. 

From  this  time  forward  indeed,  it  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  our  battles  with  the  Marathas,  as 
afterwards  with  the  Sikhs,  that  although  they  were 
always  sharply  contested  and  often  gained  at  a  heavy 
cost,  yet  the  victories  were  decisive ;  the  blows  were 
crushing  because  they  were  delivered  at  close  quarters 
upon  compact  and  organized  bodies  of  troops  which, 
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when  they  were  once  dispersed  or  destroyed,  could  not 
be  replaced.  And  since  all  the  Indian  States  and 
dynasties  with  whom  we  fought  depended  for  their 
existence  on  success  in  war,  an  overthrow  placed  them 
entirely  at  our  mercy.  For  in  almost  every  case  their 
territorial  title  was  derived  only  from  recent  occupation, 
and  their  possession  was  cemented  by  little  or  no 
national  sympathies;  so  that,  unless  the  conqueror 
thought  fit  to  set  up  again  the  fallen  ruler,  the  people 
merely  underwent  a  change  of  masters.  The  whole 
attempt  of  the  native  powers  to  imitate  the  military 
methods  of  Europe  proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
It  led  them  to  suppose  that  they  could  put  themselves 
on  an  equality  with  the  English  by  a  system  that 
really  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  to  maintain, 
upon  a  false  estimate  of  their  strength,  large  military 
establishments  under  foreign  officers,  which  it  soon 
became  the  chief  object  of  the  English  government  to 
disband  or  destroy.  Nothing  was  easier  for  the  English, 
with  their  command  of  money  and  war  material,  than 
to  increase  their  own  disciplined  army  in  India  up  to 
whatever  point  might  be  necessary  for  maintaining 
superiority.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
difficult  than  for  an  Indian  prince  to  repair  his  losses  of 
cannon  and  trained  soldiers.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how,  in  these  conditions  of  military  and  political 
inequality,  every  successive  campaign  in  India  for  the 
last  hundred  years  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the 
English  territory.  In  fact  the  whole  country  has  thus 
passed  gradually  under  the  dominion,  of  the  govern- 
ment which  excelled  all  the  other  leading  States  in  the 
art  of  disciplined  fighting,  and  whose  stability  did  not 
in  any  event  depend  upon  the  life  or  luck  of  a  single 
ruler  or  general  or  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  battle, 
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because  its  resources  were  drawn  from  an  immense 
reserve  of  civilized  wealth  and  energy  beyond  the  sea. 

After  his  campaign  against  Mysore,  the  chief  object 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  to  provide  for  the  peace  of 
South  India  by  inducing  the  Marathas  and  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  to  join  him  in  a  treaty  guaranteeing 
against  Tippu  the  territories  that  each  of  them  possessed 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  To  this  proposition  the  Niz£m 
agreed  readily,  being  much  afraid  of  the  Marathas ;  but 
the  Marathas  declined  it  because  they  meditated  plunder- 
ing the  Niz£m.  The  two  great  Mahomedan  States  of 
Oudh  and  Hyderabad  were  remarkably  weak  in  propor- 
tion to  their  territory  and  revenue;  they  carried  little 
weight  in  the  political  balance;  and  the  chief  concern 
of  the  British  government  was  to  prevent  their  pre- 
mature dissolution.  Oudh  had  by  this  time  fallen 
entirely  under  the  British  protectorate ;  a  system  which 
while  it  upholds  the  native  dynasty  is  necessarily  in- 
compatible with  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
prince ;  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country  is  under- 
taken by  the  protecting  power,  and  the  ruler  binds 
himself  by  a  subsidiary  treaty  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
an  army  which  he  does  not  command.  Moreover,  no 
Asiatic  dynasty  can  endure  which  does  not  produce 
a  succession  of  able  men,  tried  and  selected  by  proof  of 
individual  capacity  to  rule.  But  the  system  of  protec- 
torates, which  maintains  hereditary  right,  and  does  not 
permit  an  incapable  heir  to  be  set  aside  by  energetic 
usurpers,  cannot  fail  to  seat  on  the  throne,  sooner  or 
later,  a  prince  who  has  no  natural  right  to  be  there. 
The  decline  of  governing  ability  was  already  visible  in 
Oudh,  which  was  falling  into  internal  confusion  and 
financial  straits.  Security  from  internal  revolt  and 
foreign  attack  bred  indolence  and  irresponsibility ;  mis- 
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management  of  the  revenue  increased  the  burden  of 
the  subsidy ;  and  the  maladministration  that  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  the  protective  system  became  a 
reason  for  continuing  it.  Similar  symptoms  showed 
themselves  later  in  Hyderabad,  when  that  State  also 
passed  under  the  British  protectorate. 

The  history  of  these  complicated  transactions  serves 
mainly  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  and  ever-recurring 
difficulties  which  have  beset  the  British  government  in 
India,  where  the  policy  of  neutrality  and  non-inter- 
ference only  ripened  the  seeds  of  eventual  discord, 
compelling  us  at  last  to  step  in  for  the  cure  of  evils 
that  might  have  been  prevented.  No  other  consider- 
able power  in  the  country  was  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  order;  the  stronger  preyed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  the  weaker;  and  there  was  always  the 
danger,  almost  the  certainty,  that  any  military  chief 
which  should  succeed  in  trampling  down  his  rivals 
would  before  long  turn  his  accumulated  force  against 
British  territory.  We  may  remember  that  the  British 
Islands  had  never  been  able  to  abstain  from  taking  part 
in  any  great  war,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  among 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  European  Continent, 
where  England  owned  no  land  except  Gibraltar.  There 
is  little  cause,  then,  for  surprise  that  the  English  in 
India,  with  possessions  scattered,  isolated,  remote  from 
each  other,  intermixed  with  foreign  territory,  and  ex- 
posed to  easy  attack  on  every  side  except  from  the  sea 
— in  a  country  where,  as  Arthur  Wellesley  said  later, 
no  such  thing  as  a  frontier  really  existed — were  in- 
variably, though  often  reluctantly,  drawn  into  participa- 
tion with  the  quarrels  and  scrambling  for  dominion 
which  in  those  days  were  continually  upsetting  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
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Section  IV.    Close  of  the  Cornwallis  Administration  (1793). 

Thus  the  acts  and  results  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  ad- 
ministration show  how  difficult  it  had  become  for  the 
English  to  stand  still,  or  to  look  on  indifferently  at  the 
conflicts  that  broke  out  all  round  them  in  India.  It  had 
been  a  general  charge  in  England  against  the  Company's 
governors  that  they  plunged  into  unjust  or  unnecessary 
wars,  and  were  troubled  by  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
their  neighbours'  provinces.  But  it  was  understood 
to  be  one  unquestionable  advantage  of  the  regime 
inaugurated  in  1786,  that  temperance,  political  self- 
denial,  the  renunciation  of  all  ambitious  enterprises,  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  would  have  been  secured  by 
placing  the  conduct  of  affairs  under  direct  ministerial 
control.  No  Governor-General  ever  set  out  for  India 
under  more  earnest  injunctions  to  be  moderate,  and 
above  all  things  pacific,  than  Lord  Cornwallis;  and 
these  general  orders  were  ratified  by  a  specific  Act  of 
Parliament,  framed  with  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
straining warlike  ardour  or  projects  for  the  extension 
of  dominion.  Pitt's  Act  of  1784  was  emphatic  in  this 
sense;  and  in  1793  another  Act  declared  that — 

1  Forasmuch  as  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of 
dominion  in  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour, 
and  the  policy  of  this  nation,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  to  declare  war,  or  to  enter  into  any  treaty  for 
making  war,  or  for  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of  any  country 
princes  or  states  (except  where  hostilities  against  the  British  nation 
in  India  have  been  actually  commenced  or  prepared),  without 
express  command  and  authority  from  the  home  government.' 

Yet  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  moderation  and  judg- 
ment have  never  been  doubted,  found  himself  obliged 
to  prepare  for  hostilities  almost  immediately  after  his 
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arrival  at  Calcutta;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
restraining  statutes  operated  to  promote  the  very  evils 
they  were  intended  to  prevent.  Under  their  restric- 
tions the  English  Governor-General  was  obliged  to 
look  on  with  tied  hands  at  violent  aggressions  and 
dangerous  combinations  among  the  native  States,  and 
was  held  back  from  interposing  until  matters  had 
reached  a  pitch  at  which  the  security  of  his  own  terri- 
tory was  actually  and  unmistakably  threatened.  The 
Mysore  war,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  dominion, 
followed  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  and  honest  efforts  to 
the  contrary.  Yet  such  was  the  confidence  in  the  good 
intentions  of  Cornwallis  that  when  he  left  India  in  1793 
there  was  a  general  impression  in  England  that  he  had 
merely  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  inaugurating 
a  pacific  and  stationary  policy.  Whereas  in  fact  we 
were  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  wide-ranging  hos* 
tilities  and  immense  annexations. 

Nothing  indeed  is  more  remarkable,  as  illustrating 
the  persistence  of  the  natural  forces  that  propelled  the 
onward  movement  of  our  dominion,  than  the  fact  that 
the  immediate  consequence  of  bringing  India  under 
direct  Parliamentary  control  was  to  stimulate,  not  to 
slacken,  the  expansion  of  our  territories.  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole  has  declared  in  his  History  of  England  that 
every  prominent  statesman  of  the  time  disliked  and 
forbade  further  additions  to  the  Company's  territories ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  frequent  laws  were  passed  to 
check  the  unfortunate  propensity  for  fighting  that  was 
supposed  to  have  marred  the  administration  of  the 
Company.  Nevertheless  it  is  historically  certain  that 
a  period  of  unprecedented  war  and  conquest  began 
when  the  Crown  superseded  the  Company  in  the 
supreme  direction  of  Indian  affairs.   The  beginning  of 
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our  Indian  wars  on  a  large  scale  dates  from  1789;  and 
the  period  between  1786  and  1805,  during  which  British 
India  was  ruled  (with  a  brief  interval)  by  the  first  two 
Parliamentary  Governors -General,  Cornwallis  and 
Wellesley — by  Governors-General,  that  is,  who  were 
appointed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  Parliament,  and 
for  party  reasons — that  period  comprises  some  of  our 
longest  wars  and  largest  acquisitions  by  conquest  or 
cession.  It  stands  on  record  that  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  our  dominion  (up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie) 
coincides  precisely  with  these  two  Governor-General- 
ships. The  foundations  of  our  Indian  empire  were 
marked  out  in  haphazard  piecework  fashion  by  mer- 
chants, the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  Bengal  by  Clive, 
and  the  earlier  stages  were  consolidated  by  Hastings ; 
but  the  lofty  superstructure  has  been  entirely  raised 
by  a  distinguished  line  of  Parliamentary  proconsuls 
and  generals.  For  the  last  hundred  years  every  im- 
portant annexation  in  India  has  been  made  under  the 
sanction  and  the  deliberate  orders  of  the  national 
government  in  England. 

The  closer  connexion  of  India  with  England,  and  the 
importance  of  the  English  stake  in  the  country,  had  now 
brought  our  Asiatic  dependency  so  much  more  within 
the  current  of  European  politics,  that  the  rising  tide  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  England  swept  over  it, 
and  swept  forward  the  course  of  events.  In  1793  began 
our  long  war  with  revolutionary  France,  which  soon 
affected  the  temper  of  English  politics  in  Asia.  A 
few  years  afterwards  Buonaparte  was  marching  to- 
wards military  despotism  in  the  spirit  of  an  Asiatic 
conqueror,  upsetting  thrones  and  uprooting  landmarks, 
overriding  national  traditions  and  hereditary  rights, 
carving  out  new  kingdoms  by  the  edge  of  his  sword, 
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and  laying  out  their  boundaries  as  one  might  divide 
an  estate  into  convenient  farms  or  properties.  His 
delight  in  this  pastime  attracted  him  instinctively 
towards  Asia,  where  he  saw  that  a  genius  for  inter- 
minable war  and  autocratic  administration  would  find 
illimitable  scope  in  knocking  down  the  old-fashioned 
rickety  governments,  and  rebuilding  them  symmetrically 
at  leisure.  His  inclinations  tallied,  moreover,  with  his 
interests,  since  he  could  combine  a  taste  for  Asiatic 
adventure  with  an  ardent  desire  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  English  somewhere  on  the  land,  as  he  could 
make  nothing  of  them  at  sea.  The  project  of  an  expe- 
dition against  British  India  was  constantly  in  his  mind ; 
but  his  first  and  last  attempt  at  Asiatic  conquest 
was  the  abortive  occupation  of  Egypt  and  the  march 
into  Syria  in  1798,  with  the  declared  object,  among 
others,  of 4  hunting  the  English  out  of  all  their  Eastern 
possessions  and  cutting  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.'  The 
menace  only  served,  as  usual,  to  hasten  English  annexa- 
tions in  India.  For  on  one  side  it  accentuated  the  alarm 
and  resentment  with  which  the  English  were  watching 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  with  the  Marathas  and  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  the  recruitment  of  French  officers 
for  the  armies  of  those  States.  On  the  other  side,  the 
rapidly  increasing  predominance  of  the  English  and 
the  overtures  of  the  French  misled  the  native  princes 
into  venturing  for  their  self-protection  upon  the  very 
steps  that  helped  to  precipitate  their  downfall.  Now 
that  England  had  completely  recognized  the  immense 
value  of  her  Asiatic  possessions,  her  traditional  jealousy 
of  interference  by  the  only  European  nation  that  had 
repeatedly  challenged  her  ascendancy  in  India  naturally 
reached  its  acutest  stage  during  a  desperate  war  with 
France. 
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The  last  act  of  Lord  Cornwaliis  before  he  left  India, 
in  1793,  had  been  to  seize  all  the  French  settlements ; 
Ceylon  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796;  and  the 
English  now  treated  any  symptom  of  an  understand- 
ing with  France,  or  even  of  a  'leaning  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  a  dangerous  spark  to  be  at  once  extinguished. 
Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth),  who  held  the 
Governor-Generalship  ad  interim  until  Lord  Mornington 
arrived  in  1798,  was  a  very  cautious  and  over-prudent 
politician.  Being  averse,  on  principle,  to  extending  our 
relations  or  responsibilities,  he  refused  rather  ungener- 
ously to  assist  the  Niz&m  when  the  Marathas  attacked 
him,  thereby  estranging  our  principal  ally  and  encourag- 
ing our  principal  rivals.  When  the  Niz&m,  who  was 
very  anxious  for  our  alliance,  proposed  a  defensive 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  mutual  territorial  guarantee,  the 
British  government  drew  back,  not  wishing  to  defend 
Hyderabad  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Marathas,  who 
might  retaliate  by  a  league  with  Tippu.  The  conse- 
sequences  of  this  half-hearted  attitude  were  serious ;  for 
the  Marathas  invaded  the  Hyderabad  country,  dispersed 
the  Niz&m's  army,  and  enforced  on  him  an  ignominious 
surrender  to  very  extortionate  terms1.  This  triumph 
brought  the  Marathas  a  considerable  increase  of  strength 
and  reputation,  while  the  Niz£m  was  so  deeply  incensed 
at  our  desertion  of  him  that  he  largely  increased  his 
trained  battalions,  and  relied  more  than  ever  on  the 
French  officers  who  commanded  them,  and  who  fomented 
his  alienation  from  the  English.  Yet  as  soon  as  the 
Niz£m  began  to  augment  and  reform  his  regular  troops, 
under  Raymond  and  other  French  officers,  Sir  John 
Shore  at  once  interposed  to  prevent  him. 

What  the  Governor-General  feared  was  a  combination 
1  At  Kurdla  (1795). 
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against  him  between  Mysore  and  the  Marathas;  and 
what  he  hoped  was  that  these  two  jealous  and  mutually 
suspicious  powers  would  sooner  or  later  fall  to  blows 
against  each  other.  But  in  fighting  times  the  pacific 
bystander's  attitude  rarely  suits  the  interest  or  dignity 
of  a  neighbouring  State.  In  the  present  instance  it 
only  stimulated  the  combative  instincts  of  both  our 
rivals,  who  soon  became  more  aggressive  and  more 
formidable  to  ourselves.  The  impolicy  of  having  aban- 
doned the  Niz&m  to  the  Marathas  now  began  to  appear ; 
for  the  Marathas  had  gained  great  augmentation  of 
wealth  and  predominance,  and  their  audacity  increased 
as  their  respect  for  the  English  diminished.  Moreover, 
Tippu  of  Mysore,  who  nourished  wild  hopes  of  revenge 
and  of  recovering  his  losses  in  the  late  war,  believed 
the  Niz&m's  strength  to  have  been  so  reduced  that  he 
might  seize  all  the  Hyderabad  country  if  the  English 
could  be  prevented  from  opposing  him.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  English  power  he  pursued 
his  futile  endeavours  to  negotiate  foreign  alliances.  He 
pressed  the  Afghan  Amir,  Shah  Zemin,  to  invade  India, 
and  he  received  in  reply  a  sympathetic  assurance  that 
the  Amir  would  soon  come  to  exterminate  all  infidels 
and  polytheists.  In  1797  Shah  Zemin  did  march 
through  the  Punjab  and  occupy  Lahore,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government ;  for  the  whole 
of  north  India  was  stirred  by  his  coming,  the  Mahome- 
dans  were  preparing  to  join  his  standard,  the  Oudh 
ruler  was  totally  incapable  of  making  any  effective 
resistance,  and  if  the  Afghan  had  pushed  on  to  Delhi 
there  would  have  been  an  outbreak  of  anarchy  and 
perilous  commotion.  Such  a  formidable  diversion  would 
undoubtedly  have  drawn  northward  every  available 
English  regiment  for  the  protection  of  the  Bengal 
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frontier;  but  in  1798  Shah  Zemin  was  obliged  to 
return  hurriedly  to  guard  his  own  western  provinces 
from  the  Persians. 

Meanwhile  Tippu  had  sent  a  secret  mission  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Isle  of  France,  with  letters  for 
the  Directory  in  Paris,  proposing  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  French  Republic  for  the  pur- 
poses of  destroying  the  English  in  India  and  dividing 
the  country  between  himself  and  France.  The  governor 
of  the  French  islands  gave  his  envoys  a  public  recep- 
tion and  issued  a  proclamation 1  calling  for  volunteers 
to  serve  under  the  Mysore  flag  against  the  common 
enemy,  England.  In  1799  Buonaparte  addressed  to 
him  a  letter,  dated  Headquarters,  Cairo,  saying:  'You 
have  been  already  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and 
invincible  army,  full  of  the  desire  of  releasing  you 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  English/ — and  asking  Tippu 
to  send  him  an  agent.  But  the  French  were  them- 
selves soon  cut  off  in  Egypt;  and  as  the  rumours 
of  foreign  intervention  by  sea  or  land  died  away,  the 
Mysore  Sultan,  abandoned  to  the  hostility  of  the 
English  whom  he  had  seriously  alarmed,  soon  under- 
went the  certain  fate  of  Oriental  rulers  who  venture 
among  the  quarrels  of  European  nations. 


1  January  30,  1798. 
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GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP  OF  LORD  WELLESLEY 
(1798-1805) 

Section  I.   Mysore  (1799). 

Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley, 
landed  at  Madras  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  in  April  1798, 
on  the  same  day  when  the  ambassadors  of  Tippu  dis- 
embarked at  Mangalore  on  their  return  from  the  Isle  of 
France  bringing  a  rather  shabby  collection  of  volun- 
teers and  an  assurance  from  the  French  governor 
that  his  Republic  would  soon  entertain  with  pleasure 
Tippu's  offer  of  alliance  and  amity.  The  instructions 
which  had  followed  the  Governor-General  unquestion- 
ably warranted  him  in  treating  these  dealings  with  the 
French  as  an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  Mysore.  1  As 
a  general  principle/  wrote  Henry  Dundas2  to  him, 
'I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  we  are  entitled 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  to  consider 
the  admission  of  any  French  force  into  Tippu's  army, 
be  it  greater  or  smaller,  as  direct  hostility  to  us ' ;  and 
within  a  few  months  after  reaching  Calcutta  Lord 
Mornington  declared  that  the  growth  of  a  French  party 
in  the  councils  and  armies  of  the  native  Indian  powers 
was  an  alarming  evil  that  demanded  extirpation. 

When,  therefore,  it  became  known  that  Tippu's 

1  Mauritius  was  so  named  while  it  belonged  to  the  French. 
1  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs. 
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embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France  had  brought  back  not 
only  the  promise  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  French,  1  for  the  express  purpose  of  expelling 
the  British  nation  from  India/  but  also  some  French 
officers  and  recruits  for  the  Mysore  army,  the  Governor- 
General  concluded  that  he  had  just  ground  of  hostility. 
His  warlike  ardour  was  easily  heated,  and  he  was 
deterred  from  at  once  attacking  Tippu  only  by  finding 
himself  unprepared.  The  finances  showed  a  standing 
deficit,  the  Company's  credit  in  the  money-market  had 
fallen  very  low,  the  Madras  army  was  not  fit  for  taking 
the  field ;  and  Lord  Mornington  was  so  far  from  relying 
on  the  co-operation  of  his  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the 
Marathas,  that  he  recognized  the  impossibility  of  calling 
them  in.  The  fruits  of  the  non-interference  policy  had 
now  shown  themselves  in  the  weakness  and  disaffection 
of  the  Niz&m,  in  the  ominous  preparations  of  Tippu, 
and  in  the  spreading  power  of  the  Marathas.  The  six 
years  of  English  neutrality — from  1792  to  1798 — had 
been  employed  by  the  two  last-mentioned  States  in 
augmenting  their  war-resources  and  extending  their  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  weaker  neighbours.  The  defeat 
and  capitulation  of  the  Niz&m  at  Kurdla  had  reduced 
him  1  from  the  condition  of  a  great  and  leading  power 
in  Hindustan  to  that  of  a  tributary  to  the  Marathas ' ; 
the  corps  of  14,000  men  under  French  officers  was 
the  only  support  of  his  authority.  Mornington  wrote 
that  these  trained  battalions  at  Hyderabad  were  the 
main  root  of  the  Nizim's  disaffection ;  he  believed  that 
if  they  were  brought  into  the  field  against  Tippu  they 
would  almost  certainly  march  over  to  Tippu's  side.  At 
Poona,  the  Maratha  capital,  the  influence  of  Doulat 
Rao  Sindia  (Mahdajee's  successor)  was  now  complete ; 
he  also  held  in  sovereignty  large  tracts  in  central  India, 
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and  had  extended  his  territorial  annexations  north- 
westward up  to  Delhi,  outflanking  Oudh  and  the 
English  possessions  in  Bengal.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
most  considerable  prince  in  central  and  northern  India, 
where  he  maintained  an  ambiguous  attitude,  overawing 
both  the  Peshwa's  government  and  the  Niz&m,  and 
denouncing  the  impolicy  of  Marathas  assisting  the 
English  to  destroy  Mysore.  Also  about  this  time  Lord 
Mornington  received  a  letter  from  the  Afghan  king, 
Zem&n  Shah,  announcing  his  intention  of  invading 
Hindusthan,  and  demanding  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  Moghul  emperor,  Shah  Alam,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Marathas. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Governor-General  deter- 
mined to  temporize  with  Mysore  by  confining  his  first 
communication  to  a  demand  for  satisfaction,  while  he 
employed  himself  in  strengthening  the  Triple  Alliance 
— as  he  very  diplomatically  termed  our  precarious  rela- 
tions with  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poona — in 
restoring  his  finances,  and  reinforcing  the  Madras  army. 
His  first  step  was  to  conclude  with  the  Niz£m  a  treaty 
for  the  disbandment  of  the  French  battalions  at  Hyder- 
abad, which  was  then  carried  out  with  great  skill  and 
resolution;  the  Niz£m  receiving  instead  a  force  com- 
manded by  English  officers,  to  be  stationed  permanently 
in  his  country.  At  Poona,  however,  where  similar  pro- 
posals were  made,  the  Maratha  government  was  much 
more  distrustful  of  the  British  ascendancy  and  much 
less  in  need  of  British  assistance.  The  Peshwa  naturally 
found  very  little  attraction  in  the  suggestion  of  an 
arrangement  which,  under  the  name  of  a  subsidiary 
alliance,  manifestly  placed  the  State  that  furnished  the 
money  into  military  subordination  to  the  State  that 
provided  the  men. 
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The  Niz&m  and  the  Peshwa  both  consented,  never- 
theless, to  join  the  league  against  Mysore;  and  the 
Mysore  Sultan  was  required  in  reasonable  terms  to 
disarm  and  abandon  his  alliance  with  the  French.  As 
he  ignored  or  evaded  these  demands,  a  combined  army 
marched  against  him  early  in  1799.  After  some  futile 
attempts  to  keep  the  field  against  his  enemy,  Tippu 
was  driven  into  Seringapatam  and  besieged  there  until 
the  fortress  was  taken  by  assault  in  May;  when  the 
Sultan's  death  (he  was  killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  medley 
at  one  of  the  gates)  brought  the  short  Mahomedan 
dynasty  of  Mysore  to  a  violent  end.  Lord  Mornington 
broke  up  the  kingdom  by  allotting  certain  shares  of 
territory  to  the  English  and  their  allies ;  reconstituting 
the  remainder  into  a  State  under  the  old  Hindu  reign- 
ing family  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  expelled,  and  by  whom 
Mysore,  after  a  long  interval  of  sequestration,  is  well 
and  quietly  governed  at  the  present  day. 

The  success  of  these  military  and  political  exploits 
was  largely  due  to  the  presence  in  this  campaign  of 
Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  now  made  his  first 
appearance  among  scenes  where  he  was  destined  to 
attain  the  most  brilliant  reputation  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman.  Although  he  held  only  subordinate  mili- 
tary command,  his  clear  and  commanding  intellect,  his 
energy  and  skill  in  action,  were  displayed  in  the  advice 
which  he  constantly  gave  to  Lord  Mornington,  in  his 
able  reorganization  of  all  the  army  departments,  and  in 
the  rapidly  decisive  operations  with  which  he  terminated 
the  war.  The  Governor-General  was  rewarded  by  the 
thanks  voted  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  \  '  for 
counteracting  with  equal  promptitude  and  ability  the 
dangerous  intrigues  and  projects  of  the  French,  par- 
1  October,  1799. 
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ticularly  by  destroying  their  power  and  influence  in  the 
Dekhan ' ;  whereby,  said  the  Resolution,  '  he  has  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  permanent  security  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  in  India/  The 
imperial  note  here  sounded— probably  for  the  first  time 
in  a  public  document— contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
hesitating,  almost  apologetic  tone  in  which  our  position 
and  the  growth  of  our  responsibilities  had  been  discussed 
in  Parliament  twenty  years  earlier. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Tippu — a  fierce,  fanatic,  and  ignorant 
Mahomedan,  who  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  endowed 
with  some  of  the  sterner  qualities  required  for  Asiatic 
rulership  to  have  made  himself  a  name  among  the 
Indian  princes  of  his  time.  But  he  had  no  political 
ability  of  the  higher  sort ;  still  less  had  he  any  touch  of 
that  instinct  which  has  occasionally  warned  the  ablest 
and  strongest  Asiatic  chiefs  to  avoid  collision  with 
Europeans.  He  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  that  was 
overwhelming  far  greater  States  than  Mysore,  that  had 
taken  its  rise  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  out  of  events 
beyond  his  comprehension  and  totally  beyond  his  con- 
trol, and  that  was  now  running  full  in  the  channel 
which  carried  the  English,  by  a  natural  determination 
of  converging  consequences,  to  supreme  ascendancy  in 
India.  He  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  French  just 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  at  bitter  irreconcilable 
enmity  with  the  English,  and  were  actually  proclaiming 
their  intention  of  striking,  if  possible,  at  our  Eastern 
possessions.  He  received  the  plainest  warning  that 
the  English  would  wrest  the  sword  out  of  any  hand 
that  showed  the  slightest  intention  of  drawing  it  against 
them  in  such  a  quarrel;  and  he  might  have  reflected 
that  while  his  friends  were  far  distant,  the  English, 
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backed  by  the  native  powers  whom  he  had  alarmed, 
were  close  on  his  frontier.  But  he  knew  that  sub- 
mission to  the  English  demands  meant  subordination 
to  their  power,  disarmament,  the  loss  of  his  indepen- 
dence, and  reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  prince  whose 
foreign  relations  and  military  establishments  would  be 
thenceforward  regulated  strictly  by  English  policy ;  and 
his  fierce  intractable  temper  drove  him  into  a  hopeless 
struggle. 

The  same  situation  has  since  frequently  recurred, 
though  not  with  the  same  intensity;  the  same  option 
has  been  offered  to  other  States  and  rulers.  And  the 
present  form  and  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  with  its  vast  provinces  and  numerous  feudatories, 
represents  historically  the  gradual  incorporation  under 
one  dominion  of  States  that  have  submitted  and  States 
that  have  been  forcibly  subdued.  As  the  old  Moghul 
Empire  had  been  built  up  by  a  very  similar  process  of 
gradual  conquest,  so  when  that  great  edifice  fell  to 
pieces  it  was  certain  that  the  fragments  would  soon 
gravitate  again  toward  the  attraction  of  some  central 
rulership,  whose  protection  would  be  sought  by  all  the 
weaker  chiefships,  and  whose  superiority  the  stronger 
rivals  must  inevitably  be  compelled,  by  fair  means  or 
forcible,  to  acknowledge.  When  the  acquisition  of 
Bengal  had  given  the  English  power  a  focus  and  a  firm 
centralization,  this  assimilating  process  began  steadily 
with  a  slow  movement  against  stiff  obstacles,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  century  it  had  acquired  great  impetus  and 
velocity.  For  the  English  Viceroys  were  now  sup- 
ported by  the  direct  strength  and  resolution  of  the 
nation  in  securing  their  Indian  possessions;  and  the 
temper  of  those  stormy  times  coloured  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. What  in  Hastings  would  have  been  reckoned 
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an  act  of  rank  iniquity  was  in  Lord  Mornington  (now 
Marquis  Wellesley)  no  more  than  an  energetic  measure 
of  public  necessity.  The  views  and  policy  of  these  two 
statesmen  were  essentially  identical ;  but  Hastings  was 
striving  painfully,  with  slender  resources,  on  the  defen- 
sive, while  Wellesley,  backed  by  a  war  ministry  at 
home,  boldly  assumed  the  offensive  on  a  magnificent 
scale  of  operations. 

Section  II.    The  Subsidiary  Treaties. 

The  dissolution  of  Mysore  set  forward  the  British 
dominion  by  two  important  steps.  It  finally  removed 
an  inveterate  enemy,  whose  position  had  for  thirty  years 
endangered  our  possessions  in  South  India;  it  also 
gave  us  complete  command  over  the  sea-coast  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  and  thus  greatly  diminished  any  risk 
of  molestation  by  the  French.  It  led,  moreover,  directly 
to  the  virtual  extinction  of  that  power  for  the  control  of 
which  the  English  and  French  had  fought  so  sharply  in 
the  days  of  Dupleix  and  Clive,  the  Nawibship  of  the 
Carnatic.  From  the  time  when  that  contest  had  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  English,  the  Naw&b  had  de- 
scended gradually  through  the  stages  of  a  protected 
ally  and  a  subordinate  ruler,  to  the  situation  of  a  prince 
with  nominal  authority,  and  with  a  revenue  heavily 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  that  was  the 
price  of  his  protection  by  the  Company.  In  this  un- 
happy condition  he  naturally  kept  up  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Mysore  Sultan,  his  creditor's  enemy, 
and  when  Mysore  was  taken  his  letters  were  discovered. 
Thereupon  Lord  Wellesley  found  himself  amply  justi- 
fied, upon  the  double  ground  of  political  intrigue  and 
internal  misgovernment,  in  bringing  the  Carnatic  wholly 
under  British  administration.   The  system  of  divided 
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authority  was,  he  observed,  a  serious  calamity  to  the 
country,  and  for  the  same  incontestable  reason  he 
annexed  Tanjore  and  Surat 
*  The  declared  object  of  the  Governor-General  was 
now  to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  power 
over  all  other  States  in  India,  by  a  system  of  subsidiary 
treaties,  so  framed  as  '  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
prosecuting  any  measure  or  of  forming  any  confederacy 
hazardous  to  the  security  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
to  enable  us  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  India  by 
exercising  a  general  control  over  the  restless  spirit  of 
ambition  and  violence  which  is  characteristic  of  every 
Asiatic  government  V  This  general  control  he  desired 
to  impose  *  through  the  medium  of  alliances  contracted 
with  those  States  on  the  basis  of  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  their  respective  rights/  In  plain  words,  Lord 
Wellesley,  to  whom  restless  ambition  was  in  Asiatics 
a  thing  intolerable,  had  already  resolved  to  extend  the 
British  Protectorate  over  all  the  rulerships  with  which 
the  English  government  then  had  any  connexion,  by 
insisting  that  each  ruler  should  reduce  his  army,  and 
should  rely  for  external  defence  and  internal  security 
mainly  upon  the  paramount  military  strength  of  the 
British  sovereignty. 

%  The  system  of  subsidiary  treaties  is  worth  some  brief 
explanation,  for  it  has  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  expansion  of  our  dominion.  It  has  been  seen  that 
our  participation  in  Indian  wars  began  when  the  English 
lent  a  military  contingent  to  assist  some  native  poten- 
tate. The  next  stage  came  when  we  took  the  field  on 
our  own  account,  assisted  usually  by  the  levies  of  some 
prince  who  made  common  cause  with  us,  and  whose 
soldiery  were  undisciplined,  untrustworthy,  and  very 
1  Wellesley  despatches. 
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clumsily  handled.  The  English  commander  often  found 
it  necessary  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  his  allies  showed  unseasonable 
impartiality  by  holding  aloof  at  critical  moments  and 
reappearing  to  plunder  in  both  camps  indiscriminately, 
giving  preference  to  the  defeated  side.  What  was  needed 
was  a  body  of  men  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  some 
kind  of  tactical  precision  and  steadiness  under  fire  ;  but 
for  this  purpose  it  was  of  little  use  even  to  place  sepoys 
under  European  officers  unless  they  could  be  regularly 
paid  and  taught  to  obey  one  master.  So  the  system 
soon  reached  the  stage  when  the  native  ally  was  re- 
quired to  supply  not  men  but  money,  and  the  English 
undertook  to  raise,  train,  and  pay  a  fixed  number  of 
troops  on  receiving  a  subsidy  equivalent  to  their  cost. 
The  subsidiary  treaties  made  in  India  differed,  there- 
fore, from  those  made  by  England  with  European 
States  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  Austria  or  Russia 
raised  armies  on  funds  provided  by  England,  Oudh  or 
Hyderabad  provided  funds  on  which  the  British  govern- 
ment raised  armies.  Large  sums  had  been  hitherto 
spent  by  the  native  princes  in  maintaining  ill-managed 
and  insubordinate  bodies  of  troops,  and  in  constant 
wars  against  each  other;  they  might  economize  their 
revenues,  be  rid  of  a  mutinous  soldiery,  and  sit  much 
more  quietly  at  home,  by  entering  into  contracts  with 
a  skilful  and  solvent  administration  that  would  under- 
take all  serious  military  business  for  a  fixed  subsidy. 

But  as  punctuality  in  money  matters  has  never  been 
a  princely  quality,  this  subsidy  was  apt  to  be  paid  very 
irregularly ;  so  the  next  stage  was  to  revive  the  long-  ^\ 
standing  practice  of  Asiatic  governments,  the  assign- 
ment of  lands  for  the  payment  of  troops.  There  were 
now  in  India  (excluding  the  Punjab,  with  which  we 
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had  as  yet  no  dealings)  but  three  States  whose  size  or 
strength  could  give  the  English  government  any  con- 
cern. One  of  these,  the  Maratha  federation,  was  still 
strong  and  solvent,  but  the  two  Mahomedan  States  of 
Oudh  and  Hyderabad  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
proposals  of  Lord  Wellesley,  nor  is  it  likely  that  either 
of  them  could  have  long  maintained  itself  without  British 
protection.  The  Niz£m  of  Hyderabad  had  been  very 
liberally  treated  in  the  partition  of  Mysore,  and  Tippu's 
destruction  had  relieved  him  of  an  inveterate  foe.  In 
1800  he  transferred  to  the  British  government  con- 
siderable districts  in  perpetuity,  'for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  augmented  subsidiary 
force/  The  position  of  the  Vizier  of  Oudh  was  much 
more  important.  We  have  seen  that  Clive  and  Hastings 
maintained  this  prince  for  the  safety  of  our  north-west 
frontier,  which  was  still  covered  by  his  dominions. 
But  the  Afghan  king,  Zemin  Shah,  was  now  making 
his  last  inroad  into  the  Punjab,  and  the  Maratha  chief 
Sindia  was  in  possession  of  Delhi:  while  the  Oudh 
Vizier  was  a  weak  ruler  whose  country  was  in  confusion, 
whose  troops  were  mutinous,  and  whose  finances  were 
disordered  by  the  heavy  strain  of  the  English  subsidy. 
In  these  circumstances  Lord  Wellesley  required  the 
Vizier  to  disband  his  disorderly  forces,  in  order  that 
more  British  troops  might  be  subsidized  for  the  effec- 
tive defence  of  his  dominions.  The  Vizier,  under 
pressure  of  many  perplexities,  declared  that  he  would 
abdicate,  but  afterwards  retracted,  and  the  Governor- 
General,  who  would  willingly  have  had  a  free  hand  in 
Oudh,  received  the  retractation  with  'astonishment, 
regret,  and  indignation.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Lord 
Wellesley  subordinated  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
his  ally  to  paramount  considerations  of  British  policy  in 
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a  manner  that  showed  very  little  patience,  forbearance,  or 
generosity.  Nevertheless  it  was  really  most  necessary 
to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  Oudh,  and  the  result  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  somewhat  dictatorial  negotiations  was 
that  the  Vizier  ceded  all  his  frontier  provinces,  including 
Rohilcund,  to  the  Company ;  the  revenue  of  the  terri- 
tory thus  transferred  being  taken  as  an  equivalent  to 
the  subsidy  payable  for  troops.  This  arrangement 
finally  superseded  the  barrier  policy  of  Hastings,  which 
had  effectually  served  its  purpose  for  thirty  years. 
Instead  of  placing  Oudh  in  charge  of  the  districts 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  Marathas  and  invaders 
from  the  north-west,  Lord  Wellesley  now  obtained  by 
cession  the  whole  belt  of  exterior  territory ;  and  Oudh 
was  thenceforward  enveloped  by  the  English  dominion. 
This  most  important  augmentation  of  territory  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  government  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  districts  in  the  heart  of  India,  lying 
along  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries  above  Benares  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  range.  It  consolidated 
our  power  on  a  broader  foundation,  brought  a  very 
large  increase  of  revenue,  and  confronted  us  with  the 
Maratha  chief  Sindia  along  the  whole  line  of  his  posses- 
sions in  upper  India.  These  very  trenchant  strokes  of 
policy  were  severely  criticized  by  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  cordially  approved  by  His 
Majesty's  ministers. 

Section  III.    The  Marathas  (1802-1805). 

The  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  and  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  necessarily  dislocated  the  mainspring 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  martial  activity.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  able  to  describe  his  policy  as  purely  self-defensive 
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and  pacific,  to  explain  that  he  was  compelled  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  England  by  the  need  of  counteracting  the 
design  of  France,  and  that  he  had  insisted  on  reducing 
the  armies  of  the  native  princes  in  order  to  preserve 
them  against  a  nation  who  1  considered  all  the  thrones 
of  the  world  as  the  sport  and  prey  of  their  boundless 
ambition  and  insatiable  rapine  V  But  Mysore,  Hyder- 
abad, and  Oudh  had  now  been  placed  beyond  danger  of 
the  French  contagion ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  was  able  to 
record  that 4  the  only  native  powers  of  importance  now 
remaining  in  India  independent  of  British  protection 
are  the  confederate  Maratha  States.'  It  could  only  be 
through  a  perverse  contrariety  of  spirit  that,  notwith- 
standing his  solemn  warnings  against  the  machinations 
of  France,  the  European  power  which  the  Marathas 
persisted  in  regarding  with  uneasiness  was  England. 
Their  restless  character,  the  advantages  presented  by 
their  local  position  to  the  future  intrigues  of  France, 
and  the  number  of  French  officers  in  the  service  of 
Sindia,  convinced  the  Governor-General  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  indispensable  precaution  to  acquire  an 
ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the  Maratha  Empire,  and 
to  frame  a  system  of  political  connexion  that  should 
preserve  a  powerful  barrier  against  them.  This  barrier 
had  now  been  erected  by  the  subsidiary  treaties  with 
the  Mahomedan  States;  and  as  the  three  leading 
Maratha  chiefs— Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Raja  of  Nag- 
pore — were  contending  among  themselves  in  arms  for 
supremacy,  the  time  was  opportune  for  interposing  with 
an  offer  of  protection  to  the  nominal  chief  of  their 
confederacy  at  Poona,  where  the  government  was 
threatened  by  three  predatory  armies,  subsisting  at 

1  See  his  letter  (1799)  t0  Tippu  Sultan,  who  may  possibly  have 
thought  that  this  description  did  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  French. 
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large  on  the  country.  If  the  chiefs  of  these  armies 
combined  to  upset  the  Peshwa  they  might  seize  com- 
mand of  the  whole  Maratha  Empire ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  important,  their  next  step  would  probably  be 
a  combination  against  the  English. 

The  Peshwa,  B&ji  Rao,  had  hitherto  evaded  all  over- 
tures from  the  English  for  a  subsidiary  treaty;  but 
there  was  bitter  feud  between  him  and  Holkar,  whose 
brother  he  had  cruelly  executed,  and  who  was  now 
marching  upon  his  capital.  When  Sindia  came  to  the 
Peshwa's  assistance,  there  was  a  great  battle,  in  which 
Holkar  was  nearly  defeated,  until  he  charged  the  enemy 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  with  such  desperate  energy 
that  the  allied  army  was  driven  off  the  field  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  guns  and  baggage.  The  Peshwa  fled 
to  a  fortress,  whence  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
solicit  help  from  the  English ;  and  soon  afterward  he 
took  refuge  in  Bassein,  close  to  Bombay,  where  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance  with  the 
British  government,  under  which  he  ceded  districts 
yielding  a  revenue  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  a  strong 
subsidiary  force,  to  be  permanently  stationed  within  his 
territory,  and  all  the  Peshwa's  foreign  relations  were 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  policy  of  England. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein1  also  accomplished  another 
leading  object  of  Lord  Wellesle/s  policy,  for  by  ad- 
mitting the  British  government  to  mediate  in  all  the 
exorbitant  claims  that  the  Marathas  were  pressing 
against  the  Niz£m,  it  placed  the  Hyderabad  State  defi- 
nitely under  the  protection  of  the  English,  to  whom  in 
future  all  such  demands  were  to  be  referred.  No  time 
was  lost  in  acting  upon  this  important  engagement.  The 
Peshwa  was  escorted  back  to  Poona  by  a  British  force 
1  December,  1802. 
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under  General  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  it  was  signified 
to  the  contending  Maratha  chiefs  that  their  central 
government  had  been  taken  under  British  protection. 
This  masterful  proceeding  alarmed  even  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  some  remon- 
strances against  a  step  which  1  tended  to  involve  us  in 
the  endless  and  complicated  distractions  of  the  turbu- 
lent Maratha  Empire.'  He  replied  that  the  influence 
of  the  French  in  the  Maratha  camp  was  still  to  be 
feared,  an  argument  that  prevailed  easily  over  an  Eng- 
lish ministry  who  were  just  bracing  up  the  national 
strength,  after  a  short  breathing  time,  for  a  second  and 
still  closer  wrestle  with  Buonaparte. 

Lord  Wellesley's  political  system  was  now  reaching 
its  climax.  His  subsidiary  troops  were  encamped  at  the 
capitals  of  the  four  great  Indian  powers  which  had  been 
our  political  rivals,  at  Mysore,  Hyderabad,  Lucknow,  and 
Poona ;  all  disputes  among  these  States  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  arbitration,  and  the  interference  of  all  other 
European  nations  was  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  Upon 
these  pillars  he  was  building  up  firmly  the  inevitable 
preponderance  of  a  steady,  civilized,  orderly  administra- 
tion over  the  jarring,  incoherent  rulerships  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Treaty  of  Bassein  would  be  otherwise  than  unpalat- 
able to  the  Maratha  chiefs,  who  saw  that  a  blow  had 
been  struck  at  the  root  of  their  confederacy,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  paramount  British  influence  at 
Poona  not  only  checkmated  their  movement  against  the 
capital,  but  was  a  sure  step  toward  the  subversion  of 
their  own  independence.  The  maintenance  of  the  head 
of  the  Maratha  empire  in  a  condition  of  dependent  rela- 
tion to  the  British  government  would  naturally,  in 
the  course  of  time,  tend  to  reduce  the  other  Maratha 
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powers  into  a  similar  condition  of  subordination,  which 
was  precisely  what  they  feared  and  were  determined  to 
resist.  They  withheld  acknowledgment  of  the  treaty, 
questioned  the  Peshwa's  right  to  conclude  it  without 
their  consent,  suspended  their  internal  feuds,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  combine  against  the  common  danger. 

The  Maratha  chief  of  N&gpore  (commonly  called  the 
Raja  of  Berar),  who  had  great  influence  over  all  the 
other  leaders,  succeeded  in  organizing  a  league  against 
the  British ;  but  Holkar,  although  he  agreed  to  a  truce 
with  Sindia,  refused  to  join,  and  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda 
kept  apart.  Sindia,  however,  effected  his  junction  with 
the  Nagpore  Raja,  when  both  chiefs  evaded  the  demand 
of  the  British  envoy  for  a  direct  explanation  of  their 
intentions,  and  marched  up  to  the  frontier  of  Hyderabad. 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Marathas  to  gain  time,  for 
they  hoped  that  Holkar  might  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  league ;  it  was  for  the  same  reason  important  to 
the  British  that  the  two  chiefs  should  be  forced  to 
decide  speedily  between  peace  or  war.  The  Governor- 
General  was  now  again  in  his  element,  for  in  Europe 
a  renewal  of  the  French  war  was  evidently  at  hand ; 
the  English  ministers  had  warned  him  that  a  French 
squadron  was  preparing  at  Brest  for  the  East  Indies, 
they  had  authorized  him  to  retain  possession  of  the 
French  settlements  that  were  to  be  restored  under  the 
Amiens  Treaty,  and  they  had  desired  him  to  keep  his 
forces  on  a  war-footing.  At  the  same  time,  some  ob- 
servations, which  appeared  to  the  Governor-General  par- 
ticularly inopportune,  were  conveyed  to  him  upon  the 
increase  of  his  military  expenditure  and  the  diversion 
of  funds  on  which  the  Company  relied  for  their  trade. 

Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  offered  to  resign,  requested 
the  ministers  to  1  consider  the  alarm  and  anger  of  the 
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Court  of  Directors  on  this  latter  subject  with  the  indul- 
gence which  true  wisdom  extends  to  the  infirmities  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  passion 9 ;  while  he  prepared 
with  alacrity  to  attack  the  Maratha  confederates  simul- 
taneously in  various  quarters,  and  to  open  the  impending 
war  on  the  largest  possible  scale.  The  rupture  with 
France  intensified,  as  usual,  his  sense  of  the  emergent 
necessity  of  bringing  all  the  military  powers  of  India 
under  our  supreme  control.  For  although  -there  was 
little  real  danger,  as  Arthur  Wellesley  pointed  out,  of 
the  French  being  able  to  join  forces  with  the  Marathas 
— since  their  troops,  even  if  they  could  land,  would  be 
destitute  of  equipments,  and  would  be  cut  off  from  their 
base  of  supply — yet  undoubtedly  a  great  European  war 
must  always  add  risks  to  our  position  in  India.  Lord 
Wellesley  also  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  security 
of  the  dominion  that  he  was  establishing  on  land 
depended  essentially  upon  our  maintaining  a  command- 
ing superiority  at  sea.  He  urged  upon  the  ministry  at 
home  that  so  long  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Mauritius  were  in  French  hands  (for  the  Dutch  were 
entirely  under  French  influence)  the  coasts  of  India 
could  be  molested,  or  our  enemies  inland  might  be 
encouraged  by  expectations  of  aid  from  France.  He 
spared,  in  short,  no  pains  or  preparations  that  might 
enable  him  so  to  use  this  opportunity  of  renewed 
hostilities  in  Asia  and  Europe  as  to  accomplish  'the 
complete  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
and  the  future  tranquillity  of  Hindusthan.'  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  methods  occasionally  used  by 
Lord  Wellesley  to  compass  these  ends,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  our  admiration  from  a  conception  so  large, 
from  so  clear  and  far-ranging  a  survey  of  the  political 
horizon. 
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With  these  views  and  intentions  the  Governor- 
General  issued  his  orders  to  General  Wellesley,  who 
was  facing  Sindia  in  western  India,  and  to  General 
Lake,  who  was  moving  upon  Sindia's  possessions  in 
the  north-west.  The  main  objective  was  to  be  either 
the  entire  reduction  of  Sindia's  power,  or  a  peace  that 
should  transfer  to  the  British  government  so  much  of 
his  territory  as  should  be  sufficient  to  isolate  him  in 
central  India,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  western  sea-coast, 
to  expel  him  from  Delhi  (where  he  was  still  Vicegerent 
of  the  Empire),  and  to  throw  him  back  into  central 
India  by  interposing  a  barrier  between  his  provinces 
in  that  region  and  in  the  north  country.  At  Delhi 
Monsieur  Perron,  one  of  Sindia's  ablest  French  officers, 
commanded  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  with  which 
he  held  the  fortress,  kept  the  Emperor  Shah  Alam  in 
custody,  and  exercised  authority  in  his  name.  This 
formidable  standing  army,  which  was  well  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  it  was  one  of  Lord  Wellesle/s  principal 
objects  to  disband ;  and  his  anxiety  to  cross  swords  with 
Sindia  was  intensified  by  his  knowledge  of  constant 
intrigues  and  correspondence  between  the  Marathas 
and  the  agents  of  France. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  two  very  able  generals 
who  led  the  English  armies,  and  who  were  also  invested 
with  full  diplomatic  authority,  the  war  which  now  began 
was  brilliantly  successful,  and  its  objects  were  com- 
pletely fulfilled.  In  July  1803  General  Wellesley  signi- 
fied to  Sindia  and  the  Ndgpore  R£ja  that  they  must 
withdraw  their  army  from  its  station  upon  the  Nizam's 
frontier,  or  abide  his  attack.  They  replied  by  desiring 
him  first  to  retire ;  but  as  this  would  have  exposed  the 
territory  which  their  movements  were  threatening,  the 
English  army  advanced,  and  war  was  formally  declared. 
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The  scene  of  the  campaign  that  followed  was  in  that 
part  of  central  India  where  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
Hyderabad  State  adjoined  the  possessions  of  the  two 
Maratha  chiefs.  At  Assaye,  where  the  collision  took 
place,  Sindia's  troops  fought  well  and  fiercely;  the 
veteran  battalions  of  De  Boigne  made  a  resolute  stand, 
the  artillery  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  English  in- 
fantry,  and  died,  stubbornly  fighting,  at  their  guns  ;  but 
Wellesley's  victory  was  decisive.  Marching  onward 
into  Berar,  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  troops 
of  the  N&gpore  Rija  at  Argaon ;  he  then  took  by  storm 
the  hill  fort  of  Gawilghur ;  and  before  the  year's  end 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  both  the  Maratha 
belligerents  on  terms  dictated  by  the  British  com- 
mander. 

General  Lake's  successes  in  the  north-west  were  of 
equal  importance.  He  took  Aligarh  by  assault,  dis- 
persed Sindia's  force  before  Delhi,  occupied  the  town, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  Emperor's  person.  Agra 
was  besieged  and  captured  ;  and  finally  the  British 
force  met  at  Laswaree  seventeen  battalions  of  trained 
infantry  with  excellent  artillery,  the  last  of  Sindia's 
regular  army.  These  troops  behaved  so  gallantly  that 
the  event  (Lake  wrote)  would  have  been  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  had  been  still  commanded  by  their 
French  officers;  but  Perron  and  the  Frenchmen  had 
left  the  Maratha  service.  Nevertheless  their  vigorous 
resistance  proved  the  high  military  spirit  which  the 
soldier  of  northern  India  has  so  often  displayed ;  they 
held  their  ground  until  all  their  guns  were  lost,  and 
finally  suffered  a  most  honourable  defeat 

The  result  of  these  well-contested  and  hardly  won 

1  Assaye,  September,  1803:  Argaon  and  Laswaree,  November, 
1803. 
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victories  was  to  shatter  the  whole  military  organization 
upon  which  Sindia's  predominance  had  been  built  up, 
to  break  down  his  connexion  with  the  Moghul  court  in 
the  north,  and  to  destroy  his  influence  at  Poona  as  the 
most  formidable  member  of  the  Maratha  confederacy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Sindia's  regular  brigades 
had  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  disciplined  men, 
with  a  very  large  train  of  artillery,  acting  entirely  under 
the  control  of  a  French  commander,  and  supported  by 
the  revenues  of  the  finest  provinces  in  India1.  This 
army  had  now  ceased  to  exist;  and  both  Sindia  and 
the  N£gpore  R£ja,  finding  themselves  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  all  their  possessions,  acquiesced  reluc- 
tantly in  the  terms  that  were  dictated  to  them  after  the 
destruction  of  their  armies.  The  Treaty  of  Bassein 
was  formally  recognized;  they  entered  into  defensive 
treaties  and  made  large  cessions  of  territory;  Sindia 
gave  up  to  the  British  all  his  northern  districts  lying 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jumna  river:  he  ceded  his 
seaports  and  his  conquests  on  the  west  coast;  he 
made  over  to  them  the  city  of  Delhi  and  the  custody 
of  the  Moghul  Emperor;  he  dismissed  all  his  French 
officers,  and  accepted  the  establishment,  at  his  cost,  of 
a  large  British  force  to  be  stationed  near  his  frontier. 
The  Raja  of  Ndgpore  restored  Berar  to  the  Niz£m,  and 
surrendered  to  the  British  government  the  province  of 
Cuttack,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  lay  interposed 
between  the  upper  districts  of  Madras  and  the  south- 
western districts  of  Bengal. 

But  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar,  who  had  held  aloof  from 
the  war  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  discomfiture  of 
Sindia,  his  rival  and  enemy,  had  been  living  at  free 
quarters  with  a  large  Maratha  horde  in  Rajputana,  and 
1  Malcolm's  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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had  put  to  death  the  English  officers  in  his  service. 
As  he  now  showed  some  intention  of  taking  advantage 
of  Sindia's  defenceless  condition,  he  was  summoned  by 
Lord  Lake  to  retire  within  his  own  country,  and  on  his 
refusal  was  attacked  by  the  British  troops.  Holkar, 
who  had  always  adhered  to  the  traditional  Maratha 
tactics  of  rapid  cavalry  movements,  systematic  pillaging, 
and  sudden  harassing  incursions,  proved  a  very  active 
and  troublesome  enemy.  Colonel  Monson  advanced 
against  him  into  central  India,  and  Holkar  drew  him 
onward  by  a  simulated  retreat,  until  Monson  found  him- 
self at  a  long  distance  from  his  base,  with  only  two  days' 
supplies,  in  front  of  an  enemy  numerically  very  superior. 
Then  when  he  attempted  to  retire  Holkar  turned  on 
him  suddenly  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
British  force  as  it  struggled  back  through  some  difficult 
country,  intersected  by  rivers,  toward  Agra.  A  few 
months  afterward  Holkar  fought  a  severe  action  against 
the  British  troops  at  Deig 1 ;  and  his  ally,  the  Bhurtpore 
R£ja,  repulsed  three  attempts  to  carry  by  assault  the 
strong  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  so  that  Lord  Lake  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  But  Lake's 
flying  columns  pursued  Holkar  with  indefatigable 
rapidity,  until  his  bands  were  surprised  and  at  last 
dispersed,  when  he  himself  took  refuge  in  the  Punjab. 
He  returned  only  to  sign  a  treaty  on  terms  similar  to 
those  on  which  peace  had  been  made  with  the  other 
belligerents. 

Section  IV.   Review  of  Lord  WelUsU^s  Policy. 

The  result  of  these  operations  was  to  establish  beyond 
the  possibility  of  future  opposition  the  political  and 
military  superiority  of  the  English  throughout  India. 
1  November,  1804. 
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The  campaigns  of  Wellesley  and  Lake  dissolved  the 
last  of  the  trained  armies  which  had  bedn  set  on  foot, 
in  imitation  of  the  European  system,  during  the  past 
twenty  years  by  the  native  princes  of  India ;  and  the 
weapon  upon  which  the  Marathas  had  been  relying  for 
resistance  in  the  field  was  thus  broken  in  their  hands. 
In  the  place  of  the  numerous  battalions,  many  thou- 
sands strong,  that  had  been  maintained  under  foreign 
officers  by  the  foremost  Mahomedan  and  Maratha 
States,  Lord  Wellesley's  subsidiary  treaties  had  now 
substituted  several  divisions  of  Anglo-Indian  troops, 
amounting  in  all  to  22,000  men,  cantoned  within  the 
jurisdictions  or  on  the  borders  of  these  very  native 
States,  and  paid  from  their  revenues.  The  employment 
of  foreign  officers,  unless  by  permission,  was  thence- 
forward prohibited ;  while  the  effect  of  the  treaties  was 
to  interdict  any  hostilities  between  State  and  State — 
since  all  disputes  must  be  referred  to  British  arbitra- 
tion— to  fix  down  their  rulers  within  the  territorial  limits 
authorized  by  the  supreme  Government,  to  prevent 
their  future  combination  for  any  purpose  injurious  to 
British  interests,  and  to  block  up  finally  all  avenues  of 
communication  between  these  States  and  any  foreign 
power. 

Up  to  this  time  the  acquisitions  of  the  Maratha  chiefs 
in  central  India,  which  had  been  wrested  bit  by  bit 
from  different  owners  at  various  times,  had  been  so 
intermixed  with  the  lands  of  the  Niz£m,  of  the  Peshwa, 
and  of  the  Rajput  princes,  as  to  produce  an  entangle- 
ment of  territorial  and  revenue  rights  that  furnished,  as 
it  was  intended  to  furnish,  ample  pretexts  for  further 
quarrel  and  encroachment.  Lord  Wellesley's  policy 
was,  in  the  first  place,  to  rearrange  the  political  map  in 
this  part  of  India  so  as  to  circumscribe  each  Maratha 
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chiefship  within  distinct  boundaries.  His  secondary 
objects  were  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  their  confederate 
possessions  by  interposing  the  lands  of  some  non- 
Maratha  State,  and  to  raise  a  barrier  between  Maratha 
and  British  territory  in  northern  India  by  maintaining 
under  British  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  petty 
States  along  our  frontier.  Lastly,  he  desired  so  to 
rearrange  the  map  of  southern  India  as  to  link  up  our 
own  important  possessions  in  Madras  with  the  central 
dominion  in  Bengal.  •  This  work  of  consolidation  and 
connexion  was  pushed  still  further  by  Lord  Hastings 
twelve  years  later,  and  was  finally  consummated  by 
Lord  Dalhousie ;  but  Lord  Wellesley's  settlement  laid 
out  the  territorial  distribution  of  all  India  (excepting  the 
Punjab  and  Sinde)  on  the  general  plan  which  was  fol- 
lowed for  the  next  forty  years,  and  which  survives  in 
its  main  outlines  to  this  day.  By  occupying  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  with  the  contiguous  tracts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jumna,  and  by  annexing  the  whole 
country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  rivers,  he 
carried  forward  British  territory  from  Bengal  north- 
westward to  the  mountains,  with  a  frontier  resting  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Jumna.  By  his  acquisition 
of  the  Cuttack  province  he  secured  the  continuity  of 
British  territory  south-eastward  along  the  sea-coast, 
joined  the  two  Presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and 
established  sure  communication  between  them.  Our 
'dominions  were  thus  prolonged  in  a  broad  unbroken 
belt  from  th£  Himalayas  downward  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  southernmost  district  of  Madras ;  while 
the  cessions  obtained  on  the  west  coast  went  far  toward 
.completing  our  command  of  the  whole  Indian  littoral. 

Above  all,  when  Lord  Wellesley  expelled  the  Marathas 
from  Delhi,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  person,  and  family 
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of  the  Moghul  Emperor,  he  inaugurated  a  significant 
change  of  policy.  For  at  least  forty  years  the  imperial 
sign  manual  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  any  adventurer 
or  usurper  who  could  occupy  the  capital,  overawe  the 
powerless  court,  and  dictate  his  own  investiture  with 
some  lofty  office  or  with  a  grant  of  the  provinces  that 
he  had  appropriated.  At  an  earlier  period  the  Euro- 
pean trading  companies,  English  and  French,  had  been 
careful  to  obtain  title  deeds  from  the  Great  Moghul. 
It  was  known  that  when  Pondicherry  was  restored  to 
the  French  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Buonaparte  used 
the  opportunity  to  send  out  to  the  French  settlements 
in  India  a  considerable  military  staff,  whose  mission 
was  to  communicate  with  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  through 
the  French  officers  in  Sindia's  service.  And  it  was 
part  of  a  wild  project  submitted  to  Buonaparte  in  1803, 
that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  overland  to  India  with 
the  ostensible  mission  of  rescuing  the  imperial  house 
from  its  enemies  and  oppressors.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
at  any  rate  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  threatened  by 
'the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  power  in  India 
to  a  degree  that  compelled  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
placing  the  person,  family,  and  nominal  authority  of 
His  Majesty  Shah  Alam  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government'  He  formally  renounced  any 
intention  of  using  the  royal  prerogative  as  a  pretext 
for  asserting  English  claims  to  ascendency  over  feuda- 
tories or  to  the  exercise  of  rulership.  With  the  avowed 
object  of  abolishing  a  titular  sovereignty  that  hardly 
retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  substance,  whose 
representative  had  been  rescued  by  our  arms  from 
a  state  of  extreme  degradation  and  distress,  he  rele- 
gated Shah  Alam  to  the  position  of  a  State  pensioner, 
with  royal  rank  and  an  ample  income  assured  to  him. 
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The  arrangement  lasted  fifty  years,  until  it  was  sud- 
denly extinguished  in  1857,  when  the  storm  raised  by 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  the 
Moghul  throne  and  dynasty. 

The  political  outcome  of  Lord  Wellesley's  Governor- 
Generalship  is  well  summarized  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  long  despatch1  in  which  he  reported  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  in  the  lofty  language  of  a  triumphant 
proconsul,  the  general  result  of  the  wars  and  treaties 
that  he  had  made  for  the  consolidation  of  our  Eastern 
empire  and  the  pacification  of  all  India. 

'  A  general  bond  of  connexion  is  now  established  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  principal  states  of  India,  on  principles 
which  render  it  the  interest  of  every  state  to  maintain  its  alliance 
with  the  British  Government,  which  preclude  the  inordinate 
aggrandizement  of  any  one  of  those  states  by  an  usurpation  of  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  others,  and  which  secure  to  every  state 
the  unmolested  exercise  of  its  separate  authority  within  the  limits 
of  its  established  dominion,  under  the  general  protection  of  the 
British  power.' 

It  is  indeed  from  this  period,  and  from  the  great 
augmentations  of  territory  obtained  by  Lord  Wellesle/s 
high-handed  and  clear-headed  policy,  that  we  may  date 
the  substantial  formation  of  the  three  Indian  Presi- 
dencies. Up  to  1792  the  Madras  Presidency  adminis- 
tered in  full  jurisdiction  no  more  than  a  few  districts  on 
the  coast.  But  between  1799  and  1804  the  partition  of 
Mysore,  the  lapse  of  Tanjore,  the  cessions  from  Hyder- 
abad, the  transfer  of  the  whole  Carnatic  to  the  Company, 
brought  large  and  fertile  tracts  within  the  administra- 
tive circle  of  Madras,  and  constituted  it  the  headquarters 
of  a  large  government  in  south  India,  which  has  received 
no  very  important  subsequent  accretions.  In  western 
India  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  had  hitherto  been 
1  July,  1804. 
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almost  entirely  confined  to  the  seaboard,  and  whose 
principal  importance  had  been  derived  from  its  harbour 
and  trading  mart,  now  acquired  valuable  districts  in 
Guzerat;  and  the  influence  of  its  government  rose  to 
undisputed  predominance  throughout  the  adjoining 
native  States,  especially  at  the  Maratha  capitals  of 
Poona  and  Baroda.  In  north  India  the  Marathas  had 
lost  all  power ;  the  important  province  of  Bundelcund, 
containing  a  number  of  minor  chiefships,  had  been 
brought  entirely  under  British  influence  and  partly 
under  British  rule ;  the  ceded  and  conquered  districts 
obtained  from  Oudh  and  from  Sindia  were  settling 
down  under  our  regular  administration.  The  Presi- 
dency at  Calcutta,  which  now  extended,  as  has  been 
said,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  north-westward  to  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Punjab  frontier,  became  hence- 
forward the  centre  and  the  chief  controlling  power  of 
a  vast  dominion,  directly  ruling  over  the  richest  and 
most  populous  region  of  India,  indirectly  imposing  its 
presence  over  every  other  State  or  group  of  chiefships 
south  of  the  Sutlej  river,  drawing  them  all  within  its 
orbit,  and  enveloping  them  all  within  the  external 
bounds  of  its  sovereignty.  The  only  Indian  rulerships 
completely  outside  the  sphere  of  this  paramount  influ- 
ence were  those  which  occupied  the  Punjab  (where 
the  Sikh  power  was  now  drawing  to  a  head),  the 
country  along  the  Indus  river,  and  the  mountains  of 
Nepal. 

The  seven  years  of  Lord  Wellesley's  Governor- 
Generalship  1  constitute  the  most  important  and  critical 
stage  in  the  building  up  of  our  Indian  dominion  on  the 
foundations  that  had  been  laid  by  Clive  and  Hastings. 
He  had  reached  India  at  a  moment  when  the  British 
1  May,  1798-july,  1805. 
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bours.  Lire  G:mwal£s  and  Sir  Jc-rz  5h*:-re.  his  pre- 
decessors, had  :  >Iys-ec.  so       ss  was  possible,  the 
former  course.   But  even  before  arnring  in  India.  Lord 
Wellesley  had  discovered  ias  he  wroce  long  afterwards 
to  Lord  Ellenboroughi  'how  vain  and  idle  was  poor 
old  Comwaliis*  reliance  on  die  good  fkirh  of  Tippu.  and 
on  the  strength  to  be  derived  from  treanes  with  the 
Marathas  or  the  Nizam.'    With  such  preconceived 
notions  he  immediately  adopted  without  hesitation,  the 
latter  course,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  choice 
was  rewarded  by  triumphant  success.    He  crushed  uf~7 
a  single  brief  campaign  the  Sultan  of  Mysore ;  he  dis-  j 
armed  and  disbanded  the  formidable  corps  darmte  of  | 
fourteen  thousand  sepoys  under  French  officers  that  I 
was  maintained  by  the  Nizam ;  he  took  possession  of  ' 
the  Carnatic,  annexed  half  the  dominions  of  the  Oudh  : 
Vizier,  forced  all  the  great  military  States  into  subjec-  I 
tion  or  subsidiary  alliance,  and  by  completely  breaking 
down  the  power  of  the  Maratha  confederacy  he  removed 
the  last  important  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  undisputed  supremacy. 

We  may  regard  with  just  admiration  the  high  quali- 
ties shown  by  the  Governor-General  in  the  prosecution 
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of  this  magnificent  career,  his  rapid  apprehension  of 
a  complicated  political  situation,  and  the  vigour  and 
address  with  which  he  carried  out  not  only  military 
operations  and  diplomatic  strokes,  but  also  the  reforms 
of  internal  administration,  and  the  organization  of 
government  in  the  ceded  or  conquered  provinces.  No 
man  was  ever  a  better  subject  for  panegyric ;  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  scan  too  closely,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
the  defects  of  a  great  public  servant  by  whose  strenu- 
ous qualities  the  nation  has  very  largely  profited.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  lay  stress,  for  historical  purposes, 
on  the  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which 
gave  scope  and  encouragement  to  Lord  Wellesleys 
ardent  and  masterful  statesmanship,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  treat  those  who  opposed  him  or  criticized  him 
with  the  supreme  contempt  that  his  home  correspon- 
dence invariably  discloses.  He  had  left  England  and 
reached  India  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  fierce  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  nations,  when  Buona- 
parte's star  was  in  the  ascendant  over  Europe,  when  he 
was  invading  Egypt  and  meditating  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  when  at  home  a  powerful  Tory  Ministry  was 
governing  by  measures  that  would  in  these  days  be 
denounced  as  the  most  arbitrary  coercion.  At  such 
a  conjuncture  there  was  little  time  or  inclination  to  look 
narrowly  into  Wellesley's  declarations  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  French  in  India  and  the  incapacity  or  disaffection 
of  the  native  rulers  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
dethroning  or  disarming  them,  and  that  for  our  rule  to 
be  secure  it  must  be  paramount.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  applauded  and  supported  in  measures  ten  times 
more  high-handed  and  dictatorial  than  those  for  which 
Hastings  had  been  impeached  a  dozen  years  earlier. 
During  that  interval  the  temper  of  the  English  Parlia- 
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ment  had  so  entirely  changed,  that  he  could  afford  to 
ride  roughshod  over  all  opposition  in  India,  and  to 
regard  the  pacific  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a  pack  of  narrow-minded  old  women. 

The  avowed  object  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  to 
enforce  peace  throughout  India,  and  to  provide  for  the 
permanent  security  of  the  British  possessions  by  impos- 
ing upon  every  native  State  the  authoritative  superiority 
of  the  British  government,  binding  them  down  forcibly 
or  through  friendly  engagements  to  subordinate  rela- 
tions with  a  paramount  power,  and  effectively  forestall- 
ing any  future  attempts  to  challenge  our  exercise  of 
arbitration  or  control.  In  short,  whereas  up  to  his 
time  the  British  government  had  usually  dealt  with 
all  States  in  India  upon  a  footing  of  at  least  nominal 
political  equality,  Lord  Wellesley  revived  and  pro- 
claimed the  imperial  principle  of  political  supremacy. 
All  his  views  and  measures  pointed  towards  the  recon- 
struction of  another  empire  in  India,  which  he  rightly 
believed  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  our  position  in  the 
country,  and  the  only  guarantee  of  its  lasting  consolida- 
tion. It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Wellesley's  trenchant 
operations  only  accelerated  the  sure  and  irresistible 
consequences  of  establishing  a  strong  civilized  govern- 
ment among  the  native  States  that  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Moghul  Empire;  for  by  swift  means  or 
slow,  by  fair  means  or  forcible,  the  British  dominion 
was  certain  to  expand,  and  the  armed  opposition  of  its 
rivals  could  not  fail  to  be  beaten  down  at  each  successive 
collision  with  a  growing  European  power. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  STATIONARY  PERIOD  (1806-1814). 

Section  I.    Reaction  within  India. 

But  Lord  Wellesley's  career  of  military  triumphs 
and  magnificent  annexations  had  alarmed  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  protested  against  the  increase  of  debt 
and  demurred  to  the  increase  of  dominion.  The 
Governor-General  professed  utter  contempt  for  their 
opinion,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  no  additional 
outrage  or  insult 1  from  the  most  loathsome  den  of  the 
India  House*  should  accelerate  his  departure  so  long 
as  the  public  safety  required  his  aid.  Nevertheless  he 
discovered,  after  Monson's  disaster,  that  even  the 
Ministers  found  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  going 
too  fast  and  too  far,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  remon- 
strating, and  that  the  nation  at  large  was  startled  by 
his  grandiose  reports  of  Indian  wars,  conquests,  and 
prodigious  accessions  of  territory.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  term  of  office  his  measures  became  much  more 
moderate.  In  1805  the  return  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
India  brought  about  a  change  of  policy  which  checked 
and  altered  the  whole  movement;  for  although  his 
second  Governor-Generalship  was  very  short  he  had 
time  to  lay  down  the  pacific  principles  that  were  acted 
upon  by  his  successors. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Calcutta,  he  found 
an  empty  treasury,  an  increasing  debt,  the  export  trade 
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of  the  Company  arrested  by  the  demand  of  specie  for 
the  military  chest,  and  the  British  ascendancy  openly 
proclaimed  and  in  process  of  enforcement  by  ways  and 
means  that  evidently  involved  us  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
circle  of  fresh  political  liabilities.  His  own  ideas,  and 
the  instructions  that  he  had  brought  out,  pointed  in 
a  contrary  direction.  He  thought  that  the  subsidiary 
treaties  only  entangled  us  in  responsibility  for  defending 
and  laboriously  propping  up  impotent  or  unruly  princes, 
impairing  their  independence  and  retarding  the  natural 
development  of  stronger  organizations.  Nor  did  our 
interest  seem  to  him  to  require  that  we  should  under- 
take the  preservation  of  the  smaller  chiefships  adjacent 
to  our  frontiers  from  absorption  by  the  larger  predatory 
States.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  his 
view  that  our  protectorate  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  actual  limits  of  our  possessions— a  rule  of  political 
fortification  that  has  never  been  practised  in  India.  We 
have  always  found  it  necessary  to  throw  forward  a  kind 
of  glacis  in  advance  of  our  administrative  border-line, 
so  as  to  interpose  a  belt  of  protected  States  or  tribes 
between  British  territory  proper  and  the  country  of 
some  turbulent  or  formidable  neighbour. 

Lord  Cornwallis  lost  no  time  in  declaring  his  intention 
of  removing  the 1  unfavourable  and  dangerous  impression ' 
that  the  British  government  contemplated  establishing 
its  control  and  authority  over  every  State  in  India.  He 
died,  however,  within  three  months  after  his  arrival1, 
before  he  could  do  more  than  indicate  this  change  of 
policy.  But  his  views — which  represented  the  reaction 
in  England  against  Lord  Wellesley's  costly  and  master- 
ful operations— so  far  prevailed,  that  for  the  next  ten 
years  following  his  decease  the  experiment  of  isolation 
1  October  5,  1805. 
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was  fairly  tried  by  the  British  government  in  India. 
Sir  George  Barlow,  whom  the  death  of  Cornwallis  made 
for  a  time  Governor-General,  laid  down  the  principle 
that  a  certain  extent  of  dominion,  local  power,  and 
revenue,  would  be  cheaply  sacrificed  for  tranquillity 
and  security  within  a  contracted  circle ;  and  he  withdrew 
from  every  kind  of  relation  with  the  native  States  to 
which  we  were  not  specifically  pledged  by  treaty.  It 
will  be  found  that  whenever  the  Governor-Generalship 
has  been  held  by  an  Anglo-Indian  official,  annexations 
have  been  exceedingly  rare  and  the  expanding  move- 
ment has  slackened ;  but  Sir  George  Barlow  even  took 
a  step  backward.  The  subsidiary  alliance  with  Sindia, 
projected  by  Lord  Wellesley,  was  abandoned;  the 
minor  principalities  adjacent  to  or  intermixed  with  the 
Maratha  possessions  were  left  to  their  fate ;  the  English 
proclaimed  an  intention  of  living  apart  from  broils,  of 
dissociating  themselves  from  the  general  concerns  of 
India  at  large,  and  of  improving  their  own  property 
without  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  or  grievances  of 
their  neighbours.  If,  indeed,  Sir  George  Barlow  had 
adopted  to  their  full  extent  the  views  that  were  at  this 
period  pressed  upon  him  by  the  authorities  in  England, 
he  would  have  disconnected  the  British  government 
from  the  subsidiary  treaties  which  invested  us  with 
paramount  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  two  great 
Maratha  and  Mahomedan  States,  ruled  by  the  Peshwa 
at  Poona  and  by  the  Niz&m  at  Hyderabad.  But  the 
result  would  have  been  to  undo  the  work  of  Lord 
Wellesley— to  abdicate  the  ascendancy  that  we  had 
attained,  and  to  throw  open  again  the  field  of  central 
India  to  the  Marathas,  who  would  at  once  have  re- 
occupied  all  the  ground  that  we  should  have  abandoned. 
It  was,  indeed,  so  manifest  to  those  actually  watching 
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the  situation  in  India,  that  the  consequence  would  be 
a  reversion  to  political  confusion— would  discredit  our 
public  faith,  and  encourage  our  enemies— that  the 
Governor-General  insisted  on  maintaining  the  treaties, 
and  even  found  himself  obliged,  against  the  logical 
tenor  of  his  principles,  to  interpose  vigorously  in 
support  of  British  diplomatic  authority  at  Hyderabad. 
In  1807  Sir  George  Barlow  was  succeeded  in  the 
Governor-Generalship  by  Lord  Minto. 

Section  II.    IZumours  of  Foreign  Invasion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  French  had  at  last 
been  effectively  barred  out  from  approaching  India  by 
sea,  and  although  every  native  State  accessible  to  hostile 
intrigues  by  the  sea-coast  had  been  bound  over  under 
heavy  recognizances  to  the  English  alliance,  yet  the 
signs  and  warnings  of  danger  now  began  to  reappear 
in  a  different  quarter  of  the  stormy  political  horizon. 

The  Persian  king,  who  had  suffered  heavily  from 
a  war  with  Russia  in  1804-5,  appealed  for  succour  to 
Napoleon  in  Europe,  and  also  sent  a  similar  applica- 
tion to  Calcutta.  From  India,  where  the  policy  of 
retrenchment  and  retractation  at  that  moment  prevailed, 
no  encouragement  was  forthcoming.  The  French,  how- 
ever, who  were  just  then  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate 
war  with  Russia,  readily  responded  to  the  advances  of 
Persia  by  sending  an  embassy  for  the  conclusion  of  an 
offensive  alliance  against  the  common  foe.  Napoleon, 
who  had  just  fought  with  heavy  loss  the  drawn  battle  of 
Eylau,  eagerly  welcomed  an  opportunity  of  harassing 
the  Russians  in  Asia,  and  also  of  resuscitating  his 
favourite  schemes  of  Asiatic  conquest.  His  envoy  to 
Teheran  was  instructed  that  his  chief  aim  should  be 
to  form  a  triple  alliance  between  France,  Turkey,  and 
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Persia  for  the  purpose  of  opening  out  a  road  to  India. 
He  was  also  directed  to  ascertain  what  co-operation 
might  be  expected  within  the  country,  particularly 
from  the  Marathas,  if  India  could  be  reached  by  a 
French  army. 

Then  came,  in  1807,  the  battle  of  Friedland,  when 
Napoleon  used  his  victory  to  convert  the  Russian 
Emperor  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally  of  France.  The 
offensive  league  with  Persia  was  quietly  transformed 
into  an  offer  of  mediation  between  that  kingdom 
and  Russia;  and  Napoleon  set  about  organizing  with 
Alexander  I  a  fresh  and  much  more  formidable 
confederation  against  the  English  in  India.  Russia 
was  already  an  Asiatic  power,  with  a  distinct  in- 
clination and  momentum  eastward.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  this  ominous  conjunction  of  France,  at  that 
moment  supreme  in  western  Europe,  with  the  only 
European  State  that  could  further  her  designs  upon 
India,  should  have  roused  and  substantiated  the  alarms 
of  an  invasion  by  land ;  alarms'  that  have  never  since 
ceased  to  recur  periodically,  gaining  strength  in  pro- 
portion as  their  fulfilment  has  become  by  degrees  less 
manifestly  impracticable.  The  inevitable  effect  of  this* 
chronic  disquietude  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  Anglo-Indian  governments  more 
and  more,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  upon 
the  north-west  angle  of  India.  And  the  concentration 
of  our  whole  foreign  policy  upon  that  point  has  un- 
doubtedly accelerated  the  expansion  of  our  dominion  in 
that  direction,  because  in  our  anxiety  about  the  only 
vulnerable  side  of  our  land  frontier  we  have  naturally 
pushed  forward  to  secure  it.  No  sooner,  in  fact,  had, 
the  spectre  of  French  troopships  hovering  about  our 
sea-coast  been  finally  laid  under  the  waters  of  Trafalgar, 
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than  the  apparition  of  European  armies  marching  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Oxus  began  to  trouble  the  prophetic 
imagination  of  English  statesmen  \ 

From  the  day  when  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia  exchanged  pledges  of  unchangeable  personal 
friendship  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  incessantly  pressed  upon 
Alexander  his  grand  scheme  of  a  joint  expedition 
through  Turkey  and  Persia  against  the  English  in 
India,  with  the  object  of  subverting  their  dominion  and 
destroying  the  sources  of  their  commercial  prosperity. 
In  1807  the  pre-eminence  of  France  on  the  European 
Continent  had  reached  its  climax.  Napoleon  had  de- 
feated every  army  that  had  successively  met  him  in  the 
field;  he  had  dissolved  every  league  that  had  been 
made  against  him;  and  he  had  forced  every  leading 
State  to  join  in  a  coalition  for  the  rigid  exclusion  of 
English  commerce  from  all  their  seaports.  When, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  these  roundabout  methods 
of  attacking  England  were  futile,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  a  direct  home-thrust  would  disable  his  indefatigable 
enemy,  the  French  Emperor  naturally  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  only  important  English  possession  whose 
frontier  was  not  absolutely  inaccessible  to  invasion  from 
Europe  by  land.   His  imagination  was  fired  by  the 

1  Lecky  mentions  (History  of England,  vol.  v.  p.  285)  a  remarkable 
letter  written  from  Berlin  in  1786  by  Mirabeau,  on  the  possibility  of 
Russian  armies  some  day  penetrating  through  central  Asia  into  India. 
Mirabeau  had  heard  that  the  Russians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1783  to  seize  Astrabad  in  Persia,  with  the  object  of  ultimately  pushing 
on  to  India,  and  he  predicted  that  some  day  the  Russians  might  in  this 
manner  so  threaten  the  English  power  in  India  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  system  of  European  politics.  The  prophecy  is 
indeed  remarkable,  but  the  rumour  was  premature.  All  that  the 
Russians  had  done  was  to  send  a  small  force  to  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  in  that 
quarter.   See  Forster's  Journey  (1798)  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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recollection  that  Asia  had  more  than  once  been  tra- 
versed by  conquering  armies.  That  Napoleon  should 
have  seriously  contemplated  marching  across  Europe 
and  half  Asia  to  invade  the  territory  of  an  island  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  French  coast— that  he  should  have 
thought  it  on  the  whole  less  impracticable  to  send 
a  force  from  the  Danube  or  Constantinople  to  Delhi 
than  to  transport  his  troops  from  Calais  to  Dover — is 
certainly  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  impregnability 
of  effective  naval  defence.  But  his  proposals  obtained 
very  half-hearted  encouragement  from  the  Russians, 
who  had  some  useful  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties 
of  Asiatic  campaigning,  and  a  wholesome  distrust  of  the 
associate  in  whose  company  they  were  invited  to  set 
out.  They  were  by  no  means  eager  to  embark  on 
distant  eastern  adventures,  or  to  lock  up  their  troops 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  upon  the  advice  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  restless  and  powerful  autocrat  whose 
armies  still  hovered  about  their  western  frontier.  They 
stipulated  for  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as 
a  preliminary  dividend  upon  the  joint-stock  enterprise, 
and  as  a  strategic  base  for  any  further  advance  east- 
ward. To  this  condition,  however,  Napoleon  refused 
his  assent,  alleging  reasonably  enough  that  it  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  England,  since  if  the  Russians 
were  to  take  Constantinople  the  English  would  at  once 
retaliate  by  seizing  Egypt1.  An  imposing  French 
mission  was  nevertheless  sent  to  Persia,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  governments  were  much  startled  by  the  activity 
of  the  French  agents  at  Teheran  and  other  Asiatic 
courts. 

1  The  whole  correspondence,  recently  published,  is  worth  careful 
study,  seeing  that  diplomatic  situations  and  national  rapprochements 
have  a  certain  tendency  to  recur. 
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Section  III.   Extension  of  Foreign  delations. 

It  is  from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  embar- 
cation  of  Anglo-Indian  diplomacy  upon  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  action  than  heretofore.  The  English  ministers 
soon  discovered  Napoleon's  plan  of  an  Asiatic  cam- 
paign, and  all  his  secret  negotiations  were  thoroughly 
known  to  them.  For  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
French  demonstrations,  and  of  throwing  up  barrier  after 
barrier  against  the  threatened  expedition  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  Indian  Governor-General, 
Lord  Minto,  sent  missions  to  all  the  rulers  of  States  on 
and  beyond  his  north-western  border — to  Ranjit  Singh 
at  Lahore,  to  the  Afghan  Amir,  to  Sinde,  and  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  just  then  overawed  by  the 
combined  preponderance  of  France  and  Russia.  Now 
that  Napoleon  had  become  Alexander's  intimate  friend 
and  ally,  the  Persian  king  knew  what  to  expect  from 
French  mediation,  so  he  turned  for  protection  to  the 
English.  At  Teheran  a  treaty  was  settled,  after  much 
dispute  and  various  misunderstandings  (for  the  English 
envoy  from  Calcutta  was  superseded  by  another  envoy 
from  London),  engaging  England  to  subsidize  Persia  in 
the  event  of  unprovoked  aggression  upon  her.  From 
Lahore  the  mission  withdrew  when,  after  some  negotia- 
tions, it  was  discovered  that  Ranjit  Singh  claimed 
recognition  of  his  sovereignty  over  territory  south  of 
the  Sutlej  river.  At  Peshawar  the  envoy  to  Afghanistan 
(Mountstuart  Elphinstone)  found  the  whole  country  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war.  The  Afghan  king,  Shah  Soojah, 
was  barely  holding  on  to  the  skirts  of  his  kingdom ;  the 
Dur£ni  monarchy,  attacked  on  the  west  by  Persia  and 
pushed  hard  on  the  east  by  the  Sikhs,  was  already 
breaking  up  again  into  separate  chiefships.  Elphin- 
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stone's  negotiations  were  cut  short  by  the  defeat  of 
Shah  Soojah,  who  fled  into  exile,  to  be  restored  thirty 
years  later  by  an  ill-fated  expedition  that  eventually  cost 
the  English  an  army  and  the  king  his  life. 

But  all  these  schemes  for  establishing  close  alliances 
and  barrier  treaties  with  Afghanistan,  the  Punjab,  and 
Sinde  were  dropped  or  postponed  as  the  tide  of  events 
began  to  turn  again  westward.  The  Spanish  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  preparations  for  invading  Russia,  soon  pro- 
vided Napoleon  with  such  ample  occupation  in  Europe 
that  he  abandoned  his  schemes  of  Asiatic  adventure. 
Russia  was  now  England's  ally  in  a  grand  coalition 
against  France ;  she  made  peace  with  Persia,  and  our 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  that  quarter  subsided 
when  the  long  war  which  ended  with  Napoleon's  over- 
throw left  us  in  undisturbed  possession  of  India.  The 
sea-roads  were  guarded  by  an  irresistible  navy;  the  total 
collapse  of  the  French  Empire,  the  exhaustion  of  all  the 
great  European  States,  the  manifest  decay  and  immo- 
bility that  were  spreading  through  central  Asia — all 
these  circumstances  united  to  secure  us  fourteen 1  years 
of  comparative  freedom  from  movements  or  demon- 
strations affecting  our  immunity  from  molestation  by 
land.  The  only  result  of  all  the  missions  sent  from 
India  was,  indirectly,  the  ratification,  in  1809,  of  a  sub- 
stantial frontier  settlement  with  Ranjit  Singh,  who 
renounced,  under  pressure,  his  pretensions  to  sove- 
reignty over  certain  Sikh  chiefships  south  of  the  Sutlej. 
From  that  time  forward  his  friendly  relations  with  the 
English  on  his  south-eastern  frontier,  and  the  civil 
strife  within  Afghanistan  on  the  north-west,  afforded 
him  the  means  and  opportunity  of  extending  his  terri- 

1  1812-1826.  Russia  attacked  Persia  in  1826,  and  made  a  long 
stride  eastward  in  1828,  which  revived  our  anxieties. 
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tory  across  the  Indus,  of  annexing  Kashmir,  and  of 
building  up  the  Sikh  power  with  a  solidity  that  kept  it 
standing  in  alliance  with  the  English  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eventual  consequences  of  all 
this  premature  diplomatic  agitation  were  by  no  means 
unimportant  or  transitory.  We  have  seen  how  French 
rivalry  accelerated  our  earlier  conquests ;  and  how  at 
a  later  time  the  correspondence  of  native  princes  with 
France,  or  the  presence  of  French  officers  in  the  Indian 
armies,  aroused  English  susceptibility.  It  has  been 
shown  how  this  furnished  Lord  Wellesley  with  the 
necessary  leverage  for  driving  onward  his  policy  of 
bringing  into  subjection  or  subordinate  alliance  every 
Mahomedan  or  Maratha  State  that  might  cross  our 
path  toward  undisputed  predominance  in  the  interior 
of  India.  In  the  same  manner  the  intelligence  of  Napo- 
leon's projects  first  diverted  our  attention  from  the 
seaboard  to  our  land  frontiers,  and  first  launched  the 
British  government  upon  that  much  larger  expanse  of 
Asiatic  war  and  diplomacy  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
been,  with  intervals,  engaged.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  field  of  Anglo-Indian  politics  had 
been  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  India,  being 
confined  to  our  relations  with  the  Indian  States  over 
which  England  was  asserting  an  easy  mastery,  by  the 
natural  and  necessary  growth  of  her  ascendancy.  Now 
for  the  first  time  we  entered  upon  that  range  of  diplomatic 
observation  in  which  all  the  countries  of  western  Asia, 
from  Kabul  to  Constantinople,  are  surveyed  as  interpos- 
ing barriers  between  Europe  and  our  Indian  possessions. 
The  independence  and  integrity  of  these  foreign  and 
comparatively  distant  States  are  henceforward  essential 
ft^r  the  balance  of  Asiatic  powers  and  for  the  security 
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of  our  Indian  frontiers.  Before  this  epoch  the  jar  and 
collision  of  European  contests  had  been  felt  only  in 
our  dealings  with  the  inland  powers  of  India ;  we  struck 
down  or  disarmed  every  native  ruler  who  attempted  to 
communicate  with  our  European  enemies.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  had 
little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  Indian  rivals,  and  we  have 
gradually  taken  rank  as  a  first-class  Asiatic  sovereignty. 
The  vast  weight  of  our  Indian  interests  has  ever  since 
weighed  decisively  in  the  balance  of  our  relations,  not 
only  with  all  Asia,  but  with  any  European  State  whose 
views  or  dispositions  might  in  any  degree  affect  our 
position  in  the  East.  We  have  thus  become  intimately 
concerned  in  the  political  vicissitudes  of  every  important 
State  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  chronic  disquietude 
which  began  at  this  period  has  been  the  source  of  some 
hazardous  military  projects  and  premature  diplomatic 
schemes,  of  two  expeditions  into  Afghanistan,  of  a 
war  with  Persia,  and  of  a  policy  that  is  constantly 
extending  our  protectorate  far  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  India. 

From  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then, 
may  be  dated  the  establishment  of  our  undisputed 
ascendancy  within  India.  From  the  same  period  also 
may  be  reckoned  the  appearance  of  that  suscepti- 
bility' regarding  the  possible  approach  of  European 
rivals  by  land,  which  led  first  to  negotiations  and 
treaties,  and  eventually  to  wars,  between  England  and 
the  foreign  States  adjoining  or  approaching  her  Indian 
dominion. 
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Section  IV.  Internal  Consolidation. 

So  long  as  the  European  conflict  lasted,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  had  continued  to  survey  watchfully 
all  western  Asia,  and  to  stand  on  its  guard  against  any 
movement  by  land  that  might  seem  to  affect  or  endanger 
our  position.  In  the  meantime,  our  naval  superiority 
enabled  us  to  sweep  all  enemies  out  of  the  Eastern 
waters,  and  to  occupy  any  point  from  which  the  coasts 
or  commerce  of  India  might  be  exposed  to  molestation. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  important  naval  station 
half-way  to  India,  had  been  finally  occupied  in  1806 ; 
and  in  1810  Lord  Minto's  expedition  ejected  the  French 
from  Java,  and  Abercrombie  captured  Mauritius;  so 
that  the  sea-routes,  the  ports  of  shelter  and  supply,  and 
the  harbours,  were  all  in  our  hands.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  termination  of 
the  great  war  in  1815  England  had  secured  undis- 
turbed possession  of  her  enormously  valuable  conquests 
in  the  southern  seas — of  the  Cape,  of  Ceylon,  and 
Mauritius.  All  the  foreign  settlements  on  the  Indian 
seaboard  were  disarmed;  and  of  the  States  within 
India  not  one  could  now  measure  its  strength  against 
our  power  and  resources.  Six  of  the  chief  principalities 
were  now  bound  to  our  system  by  the  subsidiary 
treaties.  In  western  and  central  India,  Baroda,  Poona, 
and  Hyderabad,  in  south  India,  Mysore  and  Travancore, 
and  towards  the  north-west,  Oudh  with  a  large  number 
of  minor  chieftainships — were  all  under  our  suzerainty 
and  protection.  Beyond  our  frontiers  were  the  growing 
kingdom  of  Ranjit  Singh  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  Gurkha 
State  of  Nepal  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Only  in  central  India  there  remained  three 
principalities,  surrounded  by  British  territory,  that  had 
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not  yet  come  formally  within  the  circle  of  our  dominion. 
They  belonged  to  the  three  families  who  still  repre- 
sented the  fighting  and  predatory  traditions  of  the 
Maratha  confederacy,  Sindia  at  Gwalior,  Holkar  at 
Indore,  and  the  Bhonsla  at  Nigpore.  To  these  may 
be  added,  though  the  status  was  different,  the  ruling 
house  of  the  Guikwar  at  Baroda. 

From  the  cessation  of  the  great  war  that  determined 
in  our  favour  the  contest  with  the  native  States  for 
ascendancy  in  India  we  may  also  reckon  the  introduc- 
tion of  orderly  administration  within  our  territories,  and 
of  a  systematic  policy  iri  regard  to  our  neighbours, 
the  recognition,  in  fact,  of  our  imperial  duties  and 
obligations.  The  Mahomedan  States  of  Hyderabad 
and  Oudh  were  indebted  for  their  survival  to  our  pro- 
tection ;  they  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  for  our 
intervention,  by  fiercer  and  more  vigorous  rivals  in  the 
general  scramble  for  dominion.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  times  they  had  paid  heavy  salvage 
to  us  for  their  rescue.  In  some  of  our  earlier  transac- 
tions with  them  we  had  used  the  rough  thoroughgoing 
methods  of  a  stormy  and  dissolute  period;  and  on 
emergencies  their  lands  and  revenues  had  been  laid 
under  severe  contributions  to  our  military  expenditure. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  the  British  government, 
no  longer  driven  to  these  summary  expedients  by  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  drawing  from  its  own  pos- 
sessions an  ample  and  secure  revenue,  could  regulate 
its  dealings  in  civilized  fashion  by  settled  treaties,  and 
could  begin  to  adjust  all  its  dealings  with  native  States 
on  the  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  their  subordinate 
relationship. 

So  also  we  had  now  some  leisure  for  looking  into  the 
condition  of  our  domestic  administration,  and  bringing 
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into  some  kind  of  order  the  great  provinces  which 
had  been  recently  acquired.  The  investigation  of  land- 
tenures,  the  institution  of  an  elementary  police,  the  first 
serious  attempts  to  check  the  brigandage  prevailing  in 
our  districts,  the  arrangement  and  supervision  of  the 
local  courts  of  justice,  took  substantial  form  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century;  the  roots  of  that  immense 
system  of  organized  government  which  has  since  spread 
over  all  India  were  planted  at  this  season  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity.  The  first  five  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  occupied  with  continuous  wars,  with  great 
territorial  changes,  with  the  removal  of  landmarks,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  rulerships.  But  from  that  time 
forward  the  country  under  British  jurisdiction  has 
experienced  immunity  from  foreign  invasion  or  serious 
violation  of  its  frontier,  and  even  (except  in  1857)  from 
internal  commotions.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
State  in  Asia  or  even  in  Europe  has  enjoyed  during  the 
same  period  such  complete  political  tranquillity. 
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THE  GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP  OF  LORD  HASTINGS 
(1813-1823) 

Section  I.    Condition  of  Central  India. 

Some  attempt  has  already  been  made  to  explain  the 
views  and  circumstances  under  which,  after  Lord 
Wellesley's  departure,  the  British  government  deter- 
mined to  retire  within  its  own  administrative  borders,  to 
transact  in  future  its  political  affairs  upon  the  principle 
of  limited  liability,  and  to  maintain,  outside  its  actual 
obligations,  the  attitude  of  a  placid  spectator,  uncon- 
cerned with  the  quarrels  or  misfortunes  of  his  neigh- 
bours. It  is  a  policy  which  from  time  immemorial 
a  strong  European  State,  placed  in  the  midst  of  un- 
civilized rulers  or  races,  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
uphold.  It  appears  at  first  to  be  simple  and  prudent, 
to  be  dictated  by  enlightened  self-interest,  and  by  public 
morality.  Unfortunately  it  has  hitherto  invariably  failed 
to  do  more  than  check  or  postpone  for  an  interval  the 
really  inevitable  tendency  of  an  organized  power  to 
override,  if  not  to  absorb,  loose  tribal  rulerships  and 
ephemeral  despotisms,  which  spring  up  and  survive 
merely  because  more  durable  institutions  are  wanting 
and  until  they  are  supplied.  Not  only,  indeed,  is  the 
check  temporary,  the  reaction  is  apt  to  produce  a  re- 
bound; a  halt  is  followed  by  a  great  stride  forward, 
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a  few  steps  taken  backward  look  like  preparation  for 
a  longer  leap ;  so  that  masterly  inactivity  is  attributed 
to  astute  calculation,  and  we  are  often  unjustly  accused 
in  India  of  allowing  the  pear  to  rot  that  it  may  drop 
the  easier  into  our  hands.  It  is  usual  to  lay  the  blame 
of  this  invariable  expansion  upon  those  who  direct 
imperial  affairs  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  outlying  pro- 
vinces, but  the  true  impulse  comes  quite  as  often  from 
the  metropolis,  where  the  accumulation  of  capital,  or 
the  pressure  of  national  interests,  drives  forward  war 
and  enterprise  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This 
onward  movement  may  be  temporarily  arrested  by  such 
physical  obstacles  as  mountains  or  deserts,  but  it  comes 
to  a  standstill  only  when  the  way  is  at  last  blocked  by 
a  rival  power  of  equal  calibre,  or  when  the  central  forces 
begin  to  decline.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  art  of  political 
engineering  solid  construction  depends  on  the  material 
available  and  on  the  proper  adaptation  of  resistance 
to  natural  pressure.  It  is  as  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  frontier  on  an  untenable  line  as  to  throw  a  dam  across 
a  river  on  bad  foundations.  The  dam  is  carried  away 
at  the  next  flood ;  nor  will  the  strictest  prudence  long 
maintain  a  frontier  or  a  system  that  does  not  run  upon 
the  natural  lines  of  political  or  territorial  permanency. 

When,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
we  drew  back  from  what  seemed  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
a  network  of  embarrassing  ties  and  compromising 
guarantees,  we  retained,  as  has  been  said,  certain  great 
States  within  the  sphere  of  our  surveillance;  but  we 
I  left  almost  all  central  India,  including  R&jputana,  to 


take  care  of  itself.  All  round  our  own  territories  we 
drew  a  cordon  of  rigid  irresistible  order ;  while  outside 
this  ring-fence,  in  the  great  interior  region  that  con- 
tained the  principalities  of  the  Maratha  families  and  of 
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the  ancient  Rajput  chiefs,  we  allowed  a  free  hand  to 
Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  predatory  leaders.  Scattered 
among  the  Maratha  territories  were  a  crowd  of  tribal 
chiefships  and  petty  feudatories  in  various  stages  of 
dependence.  Beyond  the  Maratha  border,  toward  the 
great  western  desert,  lay  the  Rajput  States,  too  weak 
and  disunited  to  oppose  the  exactions  and  dilapidations 
of  great  predatory  armies.  This  group  of  primitive 
tribal  chiefships,  the  last  surviving  relics  of  mediaeval 
India,  had  outlasted  the  Afghan  and  the  Moghul  empires, 
and  had  weathered  the  tumultuous  anarchy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  they  were  rent  by  intestine 
feuds,  and  the  militia  of  the  Rajput  clans  was  quite 
incapable  of  resisting  the  trained  bands  of  the  Marathas 
or  the  Afghan  mercenaries  of  Amir  Khan.  Some  of 
these  States  were  now  remonstrating  earnestly  with 
the  British  government  for  refusing  to  admit  them 
within  its  protectorate,  which  they  claimed  as  a  matter 
of  right.  'They  said  that  some  power  in  India  had 
always  existed  to  which  peaceable  States  submitted, 
and  in  return  obtained  its  protection  against  the  inva- 
sions of  upstart  chiefs  and  the  armies  of  lawless  banditti  ; 
that  the  British  government  now  occupied  the  place  of 
that  protecting  power,  and  was  the  natural  guardian  of 
weak  States  which  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  robbers  and  plunderers, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
protect  them1.' 

Lord  Minto,  who  had  gone  out  to  India  with  the 
intention  of  maintaining  what  was  called  the  defensive 
policy,  changed  his  views  materially  before  he  made 
over  charge  of  the  Governor-Generalship,  in  1813,  to 

1  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Resident  for  Rajputana,  June, 
1816. 
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Lord  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings.  He  had 
found  himself  compelled  to  interpose  with  an  armed 
force  for  the  protection  of  Hoikar's  government  against 
a  captain  of  banditti,  and  to  place  an  army  in  the  field 
to  overawe  the  freebooter  Amir  Khan,  who  was  about 
to  overrun  the  Nagpore  country.  From  1811  to  1813 
k  the  Pindarees  increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  The  origin 
of  these  famous  bands  is  to  be  found  in  the  scouts  and 
foragers  who  had  always  formed  the  loose  fringe,  so 
to  speak,  of  every  Indian  army,  receiving  no  pay, 
subsisting  by  pillage,  but  submitting  generally  to  the 
orders  of  the  commander  of  the  whole  force.  As  the 
regular  armies  of  the  native  States  were  reduced,  and 
the  governments  lost  strength,  these  bands  detached 
themselves  from  all  military  or  civil  subordination, 
and  set  up  as  hordes  of  free  lances  under  their  own 
leaders.  By  this  time  they  had  invaded,  plundered,  * 
and  ransomed  the  territories  of  the  Niz£m  and  the  ' 
Peshwa,  our  allies,  and  they  were  now  threatening 
with  fire  and  sword  our  own  rich  province  of  Behar. 
The  principle  of  non-interference  seems  to  have  been 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  all  these  jarring  and 
complicated  elements  of  disorder  would  gradually  settle 
down  and  become  fused  into  strong  and  solidly  con- 
stituted states.  But  it  soon  became  manifest  that  an 
attempt  to  confine  epidemic  disease  within  fixed  areas 
in  the  midst  of  some  populous  country  would  be  not 
much  more  unreasonable  than  the  plan  of  allowing 
political  disorders  to  breed  and  multiply  in  the  centre 
of  India.  For  in  the  first  place  the  Maratha  chiefs 
were  sullen,  discontented,  naturally  ill-disposed  towards 
the  government  which  had  recently  overthrown  their 
predominance,  and  seeking  by  all  means  to  repair  and 
augment  their  military  forces.   Secondly,  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  systematic  order  all  round  them,  and  of  re- 
striction within  fixed  boundaries,  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  conditions  that  had  engendered  their  power 
and  that  were  still  necessary  to  its  existence;  for 
the  Maratha  princes  could  maintain  large  armies  only 
by  levying  exactions  from  their  neighbours  and  by 
constantly  taking  the  field  upon  marauding  excursions. 
And,  thirdly,  it  was  evident  that  the  cessation  of  irregular 
warfare  and  the  establishment  of  a  steady  protectorate 
over  the  greater  portion  of  India  must  inevitably 
aggravate  the  sufferings  and  intensify  the  confusion 
in  those  parts  where  the  supreme  pacifying  authority 
disclaimed  jurisdiction,  and  formally  abdicated  every 
right  of  interference.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
disbanded  by  the  British  government  and  by  its  allies. 
But  as  all  this  multitude  of  men  who  lived  by  the  sword 
and  the  free  lance  found  their  occupation  gone  within 
the  pale  of  orderly  government,  they  poured  out  of  the 
pacified  districts  into  the  kingdoms  of  misrule  like  water 
draining  from  a  cultivated  upland  into  the  low-lying 
marshes. 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  kind  of  political 
Alsatia,  full  of  brigands  and  roving  banditti,  could  be 
long  tolerated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  just  settling 
down  into  the  peaceful  and  industrious  stage.  Such 
a  situation,  nevertheless,  followed  necessarily  upon  the 
introduction,  by  a  sharp  turn  of  policy,  of  the  new 
principle.  The  British  government  could  not  now 
stay  at  home  and  stand  apart  without  stopping  half-way 
in  the  pacification  of  India,  and  leaving  one  great  homo- 
geneous population  under  two  different  and  entirely 
incompatible  political  systems.  For  although  the  Indian 
people  are  broken  up  into  diversities  of  race  and  lan- 
*  guage,  they  are  as  a  whole  not  less  distinctly  marked 
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off  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  certain  material  and  moral 
characteristics  than  their  country  is  by  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  The  component  parts  of  that  great 
country  hang  together,  physically  and  politically ;  there 
is  no  more  room  for  two  irreconcilable  systems  of 
government  than  in  Persia,  China,  or  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  attitude  of  insulation  might  not  have  been  incon- 
sistent in  the  infancy  of  the  English  dominion,  when 
the  forces  of  the  native  States  were  better  divided  and 
more  equally  balanced,  and  when  we  might  have  con- 
fined our  enterprise  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
maritime  and  commercial  power  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  and  Arabian  seas,  like  the  Phoenicians  or  the 
Venetians  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  has  been  seen 
that  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
we  penetrated  inland,  striking  in  among  the  local  wars 
and  seizing  territory,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  and 
forestall  the  French.  Then  before  the  last  apprehen- 
sions of  French  rivalry  had  vanished  we  had  been 
confronted  by  the  Marathas  and  the  Mysore  rulers, 
whose  natural  jealousy  of  our  rising  power  was  abetted 
by  the  French,  and  whose  well-appointed  armies  directly 
threatened  our  position.  To  meet  this  danger  Lord 
Wellesley  had  organized  subsidiary  forces  on  a  large 
scale,  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment the  general  defence  of  all  States  that  submitted 
to  our  political  influence,  and  confining  within  fixed 
boundaries  all  those  that  held  aloof.  Lastly,  when 
Mysore  and  the  Maratha  confederacy — the  two  powers 
that  made  head  against  us— had  been  the  one  destroyed 
and  the  other  disabled,  our  own  ascendancy  had  so  over- 
shadowed all  India  that  it  was  too  late  to  descend  from 
the  height  we  had  attained,  or  to  stand  still  abruptly 
on  the  road  to  universal  dictatorship.   We  had  now 
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become  a  conquering  power,  we  had  assumed  a  con- 
tinental sovereignty ;  and  upon  us  the  duty  of  providing 
the  police  of  India  had  manifestly  fallen.  When  we 
attempted  to  disclaim  it  no  one  else  could  undertake 
the  business;  and  the  smaller  chiefships,  who  saw 
themselves  spoiled  and  devoured,  protested  against 
a  government  that  had  pre-occupied  the  imperial  place 
but  evaded  the  imperial  obligation. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  whole  central 
region  was  sinking  from  bad  to  worse.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  India  was  crowded 
with  mercenary  soldiers  who  followed  the  trade  of  war  ; 
and  an  incredibly  large  proportion  of  the  population 
subsisted  by  freebooting,  a  flourishing  profession  that 
had  now  been  openly  practised  in  India  for  several 
generations.  The  annexations  and  conquests  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  era,  the  enlargement  of  our  borders  and  of 
our  protectorate,  had  led  to  an  extensive  disbandment 
of  troops.  It  was  reckoned  by  a  competent  authority 
that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  this  wide  pacification 
of  the  country  had  turned  loose  half  a  million  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  Many  of  these  men,  with  most  of 
the  freebooting  class,  whose  occupation  was  disappear- 
ing with  the  contraction  of  that  field  of  private  enter- 
prise, had  collected  in  central  India,  where,  instead  of 
diminishing  and  settling  down  as  had  been  expected, 
they  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  Some  of  the 
native  rulers  encouraged  them  secretly,  they  intimidated 
the  rest,  and  no  power  was  strong  enough  to  suppress 
them.  The  swarming  of  these  predatory  bands,  which 
had  been  a  comparatively  transient  and  occasional  evil 
when  they  could  range  over  the  whole  Indian  con- 
tinent, became  a  mortal  plague  when  it  was  hemmed 
in  within  set  bounds,  for  the  inland  countries  were 
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exhausted  by  endemic  brigandage.  While  the  lesser 
principalities  were  thus  being  systematically  bled  to 
death,  the  great  military  chiefs  were  recruiting  their 
forces,  replenishing  their  treasuries,  and  enlarging  the 
range  of  their  operations,  not  without  some  prospect  of 
recovering  the  formidable  military  footing  which  they 
had  lost  in  the  previous  war. 

The  subsidiary  system,  moreover,  had  other  conse- 
quences besides  those  of  causing  the  disbanding  of  the 
loose  mercenary  militia  and  the  condensation  of  the 
freebooting  plague.  As  the  military  power  of  the  States 
which  contracted  these  treaties  was  conveyed  into 
British  hands,  the  result  was  to  weaken  the  internal 
authority  of  their  rulers,  by  diminishing  their  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  governing  well  and  moderately, 
because  they  were  sure  of  our  protection  in  the  event 
of  attack  or  revolt.  Undoubtedly  the  sense  of  depen- 
dence upon  a  higher  power  relaxed  the  energies  of 
a  native  prince,  who  knew  that  in  the  last  resort  he 
could  always  call  in  the  British  government  to  save 
him  from  utter  destruction.  Against  these  disadvan- 
tages of  the  subsidiary  alliances  must,  however,  be  set 
the  consideration  that  without  British  protection  most 
of  the  allied  States  would  certainly  have  been  dismem- 
bered in  the  incessant  warfare  that  prevailed  wherever 
they  were  left  to  themselves.  The  effect  of  our  alliances 
upon  the  majority  of  these  States  was,  therefore,  to 
arrest  the  natural  process  of  their  disruption,  but  not  to 
strengthen  the  internal  authority  of  their  rulers.  In 
this  manner  the  burden  of  repressing  disorder  within 
the  territory  of  our  allies  followed  the  transfer  of  the 
duty  of  external  defence,  and  became  gradually  shifted 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  British  government.  Our 
policy  might  vary,  backward  or  forward ;  we  still  found 
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ourselves  mounting  step  by  step  up  to  the  high  office  of 
ultimate  arbiter  in  every  dispute  and  supreme  custodian 
of  the  peace  of  all  India. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, the  marauding  bands  of  central  India,  like  the 
Free  Companies  of  mediaeval  Europe,  had  prospered 
and  multiplied;  until  in  1814  Amir  Khan,  a  notable 
military  adventurer,  was  living  upon  R&jputena  with 
a  compact  army  of  at  least  30,000  men  and  a  strong 
artillery.  That  a  regular  army  of  this  calibre  should 
have  been  moving  at  large  about  central  India,  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  recognizable  government  or 
fixed  territory,  acknowledging  no  political  or  civil 
responsibility,  is  decisive  evidence  of  the  prevailing 
disorganization.  But  Amir  Khan's  troops  were  under 
some  kind  of  discipline:  they  were  employed  upon 
a  system  in  some  degree  resembling  regular  warfare, 
their  commander's  aim  being  to  carve  out  a  dominion 
for  himself.  The  true  Pind&ri  hordes  had  no  other 
object  but  general  rapine;  they  were  immense  bands 
of  mounted  robbers;  their  most  popular  leader, 
Cheetoo,  could  number  no  less  than  10,000  horsemen ; 
they  could  only  subsist  by  irruptions  into  rich  and 
fertile  districts,  and  they  were  a  perpetual  menace  to 
the  country  possessed  or  protected  by  the  British 
power.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  maintained 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  independent  Maratha 
rulers  at  Poona,  Nigpore,  and  Gwalior,  who  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  armed 
bodies  that  spared  Maratha  districts  while  they  harried 
British  lands  and  the  Niz&m's  country,  and  who  probably 
remembered  that  in  any  future  attempt  to  make  head 
against  British  domination  the  Pind&ris  might  prove 
very  serviceable  auxiliaries. 
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Section  II.   The  Nepal  War  (1814-1816). 

The  war  that  broke  out  in  1814  with  Nepal  had 
inspired  the  Marathas  with  some  hope  of  finding  their 
opportunity  in  our  difficulties.  About  1768  a  chief  of 
the  Gurkhalis  or  Gurkhas — who  are  a  race  issuing  out 
of  the  intermixture  of  Hindus  from  the  plains  with  the 
hill  tribes — had  subdued  all  the  highlands  and  valleys 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  overlooking 
Bengal.  His  successors  had  carried  their  arms  north- 
westwards along  the  mountain-ranges  above  Oudh, 
Rohilcund,  and  the  provinces  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Punjab. 
This  difficult  tract  of  hill  and  forest,  into  which  the 
Moghuls  had  never  cared  to  penetrate,  had  been  pre- 
viously possessed  by  a  number  of  petty  Hindu  R&jas, 
who  subsisted  to  a  large  extent  by  forays  into  the  plain 
country  below.  The  Gurkha  chief,  taking  his  lesson 
from  what  was  going  on  in  Bengal,  had  set  up  a  dis- 
ciplined force  with  which  he  easily  exterminated  the  local 
Rajas,  and  his  dynasty  ruled,  with  the  usual  contests 
upon  each  succession,  until  his  grandson  was  assas- 
sinated by  conspirators  in  1805.  After  that  date  the 
kingdom  was  no  longer  governed  by  a  single  ruler ;  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  high  military  officers 
belonging  to  the  dominant  clan,  who  kept  the  hereditary 
king  in  subjection  and  governed  Nepal  in  his  name. 
As  their  soldiery  were  drilled  and  equipped  in  European 
fashion— for  in  military  matters  the  Gurkhas  have 
always  been  skilful  copyists  from  the  English  model 
—they  rapidly  pushed  their  conquests  westward  over 
the  petty  hill  States,  and  soon  began  to  make  encroach- 
ments upon  the  sub-Himalayan  lowlands  within  the 
English  border.  Between  the  minor  chiefs  who  lived  on 
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the  skirts  of  the  mountains  and  the  great  proprietors 
in  Bengal  there  had  been  chronic  fighting  from  time 
immemorial,  for  all  these  Nepalese  border  chiefs  had 
annexed  strips  of  land  in  the  plains  immediately  below 
them ;  but  now  the  Gtirkhas  had  subdued  all  the  high- 
lands and  the  English  had  brought  the  low  country  under 
their  authority.  It  followed  that  the  constant  quarrels 
over  this  debateable  border  soon  embroiled  the  two 
governments.  The  Nepalese  officers  on  the  frontier 
encroached  audaciously  upon  the  lands  of  British 
subjects,  occupied  tracts  belonging  to  Bengal,  and 
refused  to  retire.  At  last,  in  1814,  when  they  seized 
two  small  districts,  Lord  Hastings  sent  to  their  govern- 
ment a  peremptory  demand  that  they  should  evacuate, 
and  on  receiving  merely  evasive  replies  he  re-occupied 
these  districts  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  before  whom 
the  Gurkha  officers  retired  quietly.  But  so  soon  as  the 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  the  Gurkhas  made  a  sudden 
attack  upon  our  police  stations  and  massacred  some 
twenty  men.  Their  government,  after  holding  a  formal 
council,  had  resolved  upon  war,  being  persuaded  that 
the  English  could  never  penetrate  into  the  mountains  of 
Nepal. 

Then  ensued  the  first  of  those  numerous  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  the  great  hill-ranges  surrounding 
India,  in  which  the  Anglo-Indian  government  has  ever 
since  been  at  intervals  engaged.  The  frontier  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  war  stretched  a  distance  of  about 
six  hundred  miles,  and  the  enemy  had  the  command  of 
all  the  passes  leading  up  into  the  highlands.  The 
attack  was  made  by  the  English  at  three  separate 
points;  and  although  General  Gillespie  was  repulsed 
and  killed  in  attempting  to  storm  a  fort,  yet  in  spite  of 
a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance  our  troops  gained  their 
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footing  within  the  hills,  and  drove  the  Gfirkhas  out  of 
all  their  positions  on  the  west.  The  Nepalese  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  a  long  strip 
of  the  lower  Himalayas,  with  most  of  the  adjacent  forest 
lands,  extending  from  the  present  western  frontier  of 
the  Nepal  State  north-westward  as  far  as  the  Sutlej 
river.  All  the  hill-country  that  now  overhangs  Rohil- 
cund  and  the  North- West  Provinces  up  to  the  Jumna 
river — with  the  valuable  belt  of  low-lying  forest  that 
skirts  the  base  of  the  outer  ranges  toward  India— fell 
thus  into  our  hands.  By  this  cession  of  a  Himalayan 
province  the  Anglo-Indian  frontier  was  carried  up  to 
and  beyond  the  watershed  of  the  highest  mountains 
separating  India  from  Tibet  or  from  Kathay ;  and  the 
English  dominion  thenceforward  became  conterminous 
for  the  first  time  with  the  Chinese  empire,  whose 
government  has  ever  since  observed  our  proceedings 
with  marked  and  intelligible  solicitude.  The  Gurkha 
chiefs  of  Nepal,  having  been  thus  confined  within 
a  narrow  belt  of  highland  territory  immediately  over- 
looking our  most  valuable  province,  have  nevertheless 
maintained,  through  several  internal  revolutions,  their 
system  of  military  domination,  and  have  sedulously 
pursued  a  policy  of  training  their  troops  upon  the 
European  model  by  discipline  and  the  importation 
of  arms. 

Section  III.   The  Peskwa  and  the  Pinddri  War  (18 16-18 18). 

In  the  meantime  the  freebooting  bands  of  central 
India  were  increasing  in  numbers  and  audacity.  The 
Pind&ris,  who  were  openly  disowned  and  secretly 
encouraged  by  the  Maratha  chiefs,  had  made  an  inroad 
into  certain  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  carrying 
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off  great  booty ;  they  had  also  plundered  on  the  frontier 
of  Bengal.  Amir  Khan,  the  Path£n  leader,  was  besieg- 
ing Jeypore,  whose  Rija  applied  for  succour  to  the 
English.  After  much  negotiation  Lord  Hastings  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  bringing  the  Rajput  State  of  Jeypore 
within  the  English  protectorate,  but  also  in  concluding 
a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Bhonsla  Raja  of  Nigpore, 
whereby  an  important  member  was  detached  from  the 
Maratha  confederation.  But  this  R£ja  soon  repented 
an  engagement  which  affected  his  complete  indepen- 
dence ;  and  under  the  influence  of  a  party  at  his  capital 
hostile  to  the  English,  he  began  to  correspond  secretly 
with  the  Peshwa  at  Poona,  who  had  become  restless, 
disaffected,  and  exceedingly  impatient  of  British  media- 
tion in  his  dealings  with  feudatories  or  neighbouring 
States.  The  war  in  Nepal,  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
long  and  troublesome,  encouraged  among  the  Marathas 
an  inclination  to  try  conclusions  again  with  the  English. 
The  Peshwa  began  to  assemble  his  troops  and  collect 
military  stores ;  the  British  Resident  replied  by  calling 
in  the  subsidiary  force;  and  a  kind  of  sporadic  insur- 
rection, privily  fomented  by  the  Poona  authorities,  was 
breaking  out  in  the  country.  All  these  threatening 
symptoms  reached  a  crisis  when  the  Guicowar's  envoy, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Poona  on  a  special  mission  under 
British  guarantee,  was  assassinated,  with  the  Peshwa's 
connivance,  by  one  of  his  confidential  favourites.  The 
murderer's  surrender  was  extorted  from  the  Peshwa, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  the  British  Resident, 
but  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  the  Peshwa,  who 
seemed  about  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence,  only 
lost  courage  and  made  terms  just  as  an  open  rupture 
was  becoming  imminent.  He  signed,  in  1817,  a 
treaty  making  cessions  of  territory  in  exchange  for 
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an  increased  subsidiary  force,  and  renouncing  vir- 
tually all  pretensions  to  supremacy  in  the  Maratha 
confederation. 

Lord  Hastings  now  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could  begin  his  combined  operations  for  the 
suppression  of  the  freebooting  hordes,  and  for  such 
a  general  reformation  of  the  condition  of  central  India 
as  might  eradicate  the  predatory  system.   The  policy 

✓  of  isolation  had,  he  found,  completely  failed ;  its  effect 
was  not  only  to  foster  the  spread  of  confusion  and 
disorder  outside  our  frontiers,  but  also  to  endanger  the 
main  position  of  the  British  government.  His  remedy 
was  to  step  forward  as  arbitrator  and  authoritative 

^/peacemaker,  to  dissolve  the  plundering  bands,  and  to 
mark  out  the  whole  of  the  vast  inland  region  into 
recognized  rulerships,  so  that  no  part  of  it  should 
be  left  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  some  responsible 
authority.  He  relied  on  the  supreme  influence  and 
paramount  power  of  the  British  government  in  arms  to 
insist,  when  this  had  been  done,  upon  the  pacification 
of  the  whole  country  through  the  chiefs  to  whom  it 
should  have  been  in  severalty  assigned.  He  projected, 
in  short,  the  consummation  of  the  work  that  had  been 
begun  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  carried  very  far  by  Lord 
Wellesley — the  extension  of  our  supremacy  and  protec- 
torate over  every  native  State  in  the  interior  of  India. 

In  such  a  cause,  however,  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Maratha  princes  could  not  reasonably  be  expected. 
Amir  Khan,  the  Pathin  leader,  was  persuaded  or  intimi- 
dated into  disbanding  his  army  and  settling  down  on  the 
lands  guaranteed  to  him.  But  Sindia  agreed  reluctantly 
to  associate  himself  with  the  campaign  against  the 
Pind£ris :  he  delayed  the  departure  of  his  troops  with 
the  manifest  purpose  of  watching  events,  and  was  only 
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overawed  into  signing  a  treaty  of  co-operation  by  the 
display  of  force.  The  Peshwa,  galled  by  the  yoke 
which  the  recent  treaty  had  fixed  upon  him,  collected 
his  forces  and  broke  out  into  open  hostility,  attacking 
the  British  troops  at  Poona 1 ;  while  at  N&gpore  the 
Raja  declared  for  him  as  the  head  of  the  Maratha 
nation,  and  sent  his  own  troops  against  the  British 
Residency.  On  both  occasions  the  Marathas  were 
repulsed,  though  not  without  stout  fighting  at  N&gpore ; 
and  as  Holkar's  army,  which  attempted  to  join  the 
Peshwa,  had  been  defeated  at  Mehidpore2,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Maratha  powers  to  the  Governor-General's 
policy  of  pacification  soon  came  to  an  end.  The 
Peshwa,  pursued  by  the  British  flying  columns,  fought 
one  or  two  sharp  actions ;  but  his  troops  were  at  last 
scattered,  his  forts  were  taken,  and  he  himself  was 
pursued  until  he  finally  surrendered  upon  an  assurance 
of  suitable  provision s.  Lord  Hastings  had  determined 
to  exclude  him  and  his  family  from  any  further  share 
of  influence  or  dominion  in  the  Dekhan;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  territories  passed  under  the  British 
sovereignty.  The  State  of  Sat&ra  was  reconstituted 
out  of  the  Peshwa's  domains,  and  placed  under  the 
descendant  of  Sivaji,  the  original  founder  of  the  Maratha 
empire,  whose  dynasty  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
Peshwas,  a  line  of  hereditary  prime  ministers.  The 
Nigpore  State  had  also  to  cede  several  important 
districts ;  and  its  military  establishments  passed  under 
British  control.  The  group  of  ancient  Rajput  chief- 
ships  which  had  been  spoiled  and  ransomed  for  years 
by  the  Marathas  and  Amir  Khan,  with  a  number  of 


1  November,  1 8 1 7.   See  a  picturesque  description,  by  an  eye-witness, 
of  this  action  in  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Marathas,  vol.  iii.  ch.  18. 
a  December,  1816.  8  June,  1818. 
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minor  principalities,  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
protection  and  guarantee  of  the  British  government. 
The  tributes  claimed  from  the  lesser  States  by  the 
Maratha  rulers  were  fixed  and  confirmed,  upon  the 
condition  that  payment  should  be  made  through  the 
British  treasury. 

'  By  these  measures  the  Maratha  rulership  of  the 
Peshwa  was  now  finally  extinguished,  and  the  three 
leading  families  that  had  so  often  opposed  us — Sindia, 
Holkar,  and  the  Bhonsla  of  Nigpore— were  definitely 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  of  India.  The  Pindiris, 
who  were  merely  the  remnants  of  the  once  flourishing 
predatory  system,  the  dregs  of  the  roving  bands  that 
had  harried  India  during  a  century  of  anarchy,  were 
dispersed  or  exterminated.  The  Maratha  States  were 
shut  up  within  carefully  demarcated  limits ;  the  trades 
of  marauding  conquest  and  of  mere  brigandage  on 
a  large  scale  alike  disappeared;  the  whole  species 
vanished  with  the  change  of  those  conditions  of  govern- 
ment and  society  by  which  it  had  been  engendered. 
The  result  was  to  secure  for  our  own  provinces 
unbroken  immunity  from  the  hostile  attacks  or  plunder- 
ing inroads  to  which  they  were  always  exposed  so  long 
as  rapine  and  violence  thrived  in  the  centre  of  India. 
But  it  would  have  been  useless  to  put  down  these 
enormous  evils  unless  precautions  had  been  also  taken 
against  their  revival.  Henceforward  it  became  the 
universal  principle  of  public  policy  that  every  State  in 
India  (outside  the  Punjab  and  Sinde)  should  make  over 
the  control  of  its  foreign  relations  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, should  submit  all  external  disputes  to  British 
arbitration,  and  should  defer  to  British  advice  regard- 
ing internal  management  so  far  as  might  be  necessary 
to  cure  disorders  or  scandalous  misrule.    A  British 
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Resident  was  appointed  to  the  courts  of  all  the  greater 
princes  as  the  agency  for  the  exercise  of  these  high 
functions;  while  the  subsidiary  forces  and  the  con- 
tingents furnished  by  the  States  placed  the  supreme 
military  command  everywhere  under  British  direction. 

This  great  political  settlement  of  central  India — the 
disarmament  and  pacification  of  the  military  chiefships, 
and  the  adjustment  of  distinct  relations  of  supremacy 
and  subordination— established  universal  recognition  of 
the  cardinal  principle  upon  which  the  fabric  of  British 
dominion  in  India  has  been  built  up.  It  completed 
and  consolidated  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley.  The 
last  shadow  of  interference  by  any  European  rival  had 
now  for  the  time  faded  away.  The  contest  with  the 
native  States  for  ascendancy  was  finally  decided,  and 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  intervention  for  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  the  Indian  people  was  now 
everywhere  acknowledged,  from  the  two  seas  north- 
ward up  to  Sinde  and  the  Sutlej  river.  From  the 
Sinde  frontier  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  river,  down 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
thence  north-eastward  again  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  frontier  of  Burmah,  the  whole  sea-line  of  India 
was  under  our  authority.  On  the  north  we  held  a  long 
belt  of  the  Himalayan  highlands,  and  our  political  juris- 
diction extended  to  the  western  edge  of  the  deserts 
bordering  on  upper  Sinde  and  the  Punjab.  The 
largest,  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  this  region  was  now  under  our  direct 
administration;  the  rest  was  under  our  sovereign 
influence.  Taking  the  natural  boundaries  of  India 
to  be  the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  it  may  be  said 
that  our  empire  now  commanded  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  sea  frontier,  that  it  was  securely  settled  upon 
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a  base  in  the  Himalayas,  and  that  its  western  flank  was 
to  a  great  extent  covered  by  the  cis-Indus  desert. 
On  two  sections,  and  two  only,  the  frontier  was  still 
unstable  and  liable  to  disturbance— on  the  north-east, 
where  the  Burmese  were  advancing  into  Assam,  and  on 
the  north-west,  where  the  Sikh  kingdom  beyond  the 
Sutlej  had  acquired  formidable  fighting  strength  under 
Ranjit  Singh. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


COMPLETION  OF  DOMINION  (1823-1849). 

Section  I.    The  First  Burmese  War. 

Up  to  this  epoch  the  scene  of  all  the  East  India 
Company's  wars  has  been  within  India;  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years — from  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
in  1763  to  the  end  of  the  Pind&ri  war  in  1818 — our 
antagonists  have  been  the  native  Indian  powers.  As 
the  expansion  of  our  dominion  carried  us  so  much 
nearer  to  foreign  Asiatic  countries,  our  rapid  approach 
to  the  geographical  limits  of  India  proper  discovered 
for  us  fresh  complications,  and  we  were  now  on  the 
brink  of  collision  with  new  races.  The  first  non-Indian 
power  that  provoked  us  to  actual  hostility  had  been  the 
Gurkha  chiefship ;  but  as  Nepal  lies  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  its  population  belongs,  by 
blood  and  religion,  for  the  most  part  to  Hinduism. 
The  second  non-Indian  State  that  challenged  us  from 
beyond  the  Indian  frontier  was  the  kingdom  of  a  people 
differing  entirely  from  Indian  races,  the  Burmese. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  during  the  first 
fifty  years  occupied  by  the  rise  of  the  English  dominion 
in  India,  other  rulerships  were  being  founded  simul- 
taneously, by  a  not  dissimilar  process,  around  us.  In 
the  course  of  that  period  (1757-1805)  the  tribes  of 
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Afghanistan  had  been  collected  into  subjection  to  one 
kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  Ahmed  Shah ;  the  petty 
chiefships,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  of  the  Punjab  had 
been  welded  into  a  military  despotism  by  the  strong 
hand  of  Ranjit  Singh ;  and  the  R&jas  on  the  lower 
highlands  of  the  Himalayas  had  submitted  to  the 
domination  of  Nepal.  Lastly,  about  the  time  when  Clive 
was  subduing  Bengal,  a  Burmese  military  leader  had 
established  by  conquest  a  rulership  which  had  its 
capital  in  the  plains  traversed  by  the  Irawidi  river  and 
its  principal  affluents,  from  the  upper  waters  of  those 
rivers  down  to  the  sea.  The  kingdom  of  Burmah, 
founded  in  1757  by  Alompra's  subjugation  of  Pegu, 
now  included  not  only  the  open  tracts  about  the 
Iraw&di  and  the  Salween — extending  from  the  hills  out 
of  which  these  rivers  issue  to  the  low-lying  sea-coast  at 
their  mouths— it  also  stretched  far  southward  down  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  was  absorbing 
all  the  mountainous  region  overhanging  the  eastern 
land  frontier  of  India;  and  the  Burmese  armies  were 
pressing  westward  across  the  watershed  of  those  moun- 
tains through  the  upland  country  about  the  Brahmaputra 
towards  the  great  alluvial  plains  of  eastern  Bengal. 
There  had  consequently  been  frequent  disputes  on  that 
border  between  the  Anglo-Indian  and  the  Burmese 
authorities,  for  the  dividing-line  was  unsettled  and 
variable,  and  on  both  sides  the  landmarks  had  been 
unavoidably  set  forward  in  pioneering  fashion,  until 
they  were  separated  only  by  strips  of  semi-dependent 
tribal  lands  and  spheres  of  influence  from  which  each 
party  desired  to  exclude  the  other.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  along  all  the  ranges  of  the  mountains  that 
cut  off  the  Indian  plains  from  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  there  runs  an  unbroken  fringe  of  rugged 
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highlands,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  mixed  origin  who  are 
more  or  less  warlike  and  independent. 

On  the  north-east  of  Bengal  lay  the  kingdom  of  Assam, 
with  a  territory,  now  part  of  the  British  province  which 
bears  that  name,  interposed  between  the  English  dis- 
tricts or  protectorates  and  the  Burmese  dominion. 
There  had  been  some  sanguinary  contests  for  power 
among  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  and  among 
powerful  ministers  who  aspired  to  rule  absolutely  in  the 
name  of  one  Assamese  prince  or  another,  with  the  inevit- 
able result  that  the  defeated  party  called  in  the  Burmese 
from  across  the  mountains  eastward.  Fresh  troubles 
soon  followed,  for  the  king  who  had  been  reinstated  by 
the  Burmese  troops  soon  quarrelled  with  them,  finding, 
as  usual,  that  a  foreign  army  of  occupation  is  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  remedy  for  civil  war ;  and  the  Burmese, 
after  putting  up  and  down  several  puppets,  brought 
matters  to  the  ordinary  conclusion  by  placing  Assam 
under  a  governor  of  their  own.  That  a  feeble  and 
distracted  semi-Hindu  State  on  our  frontier  should 
be  thus  converted  into  a  province  of  a  warlike  and 
aggressive  Indo-Chinese  kingdom,  was  by  no  means 
to  the  advantage  of  the  English,  with  whom  it  is  always 
a  first  principle  of  politics  to  shut  out  all  strange 
intruders  into  India  from  beyond  the  mountains  or 
the  sea.  The  Burmese  now  held  the  upper  waters 
of  that  great  navigable  river,  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
of  other  streams  flowing  from  the  Assam  hills  into 
the  sea  through  eastern  Bengal;  they  were  on  the 
crests  of  the  mountain  passes  leading  into  the  lowlands, 
and  they  were  subduing  or  intimidating  all  the  petty 
chiefs  along  our  frontier.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  English  in  India,  as  of  other  civilized 
empires  in  contact  with  barbarism,  to  maintain  a  zone 
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of  tribal  lands  and  chiefships  as  a  barrier  or  quickset 
hedge  against  trespassers  upon  their  actual  frontier, 
by  taking  these  chiefships  or  little  border  principali- 
ties under  their  protection.  The  Burmese  were  now 
violating  this  protectorate  in  a  very  menacing  fashion. 
They  were  engaged  in  subduing  all  the  north-east 
corner  of  India ;  they  had  taken  Manipur,  were  making 
inroads  into  Cachir,  then  under  British  protection,  and 
they  had  even  claimed  the  British  district  of  Sylhet.  In 
fact  they  were  breaking  through  all  the  natural  barriers 
that  fence  off  India  by  land  from  eastern  Asia,  and 
were  evidently  seizing  the  issues  or  sally-ports  available 
for  sudden  descent,  whenever  and  however  they  might 
choose,  upon  the  level  plains  of  Bengal.  They  had 
seized,  not  without  bloodshed,  an  island  on  the  British 
side  of  the  estuary  which  separated  our  territory  from 
Aracan. 

To  be  thus  openly  defied  and  attacked  was  a  novelty 
for  the  English  in  India,  but  the  Burmese,  like  the 
Gurkhas,  having  hitherto  never  measured  themselves 
against  civilized  forces,  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  go  on  extending  their  dominion  until  they  had 
palpably  tested  a  neighbour's  capacity  to  resist  them. 
When  regular  hostilities  began,  there  was  some  very 
sharp  skirmishing  on  the  Assam  border,  in  which  the 
British  troops  did  not  always  come  off  winners,  but 
the  despatch  of  a  small  army  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  attack  Rangoon  made  an  effective  diversion,  for  this 
was  the  vulnerable  side,  to  a  maritime  enemy,  of  the 
Burmese  kingdom.  The  expedition  sent  by  Lord 
Amherst,  then  Governor-General,  to  Pegu  represents 
the  first  campaign  undertaken  by  Anglo-Indian  troops 
on  the  Asiatic  continent  beyond  India.  It  ascended  the 
course  of  the  Iraw&di;  and  the  Burmese,  after  an 
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obstinate  defence,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  our 
terms.  This  was  a  war  that  produced  important  and 
far-reaching  consequences,  because  it  carried  the  British 
arms  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  Indian  frontier, 
extended  our  dominion  into  a  totally  different  country, 
and  subjected  new  Asiatic  races  to  our  sovereignty. 
The  annexation  of  Aracan  and  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces placed  in  English  hands  almost  all  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  fronts  India  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  *, 
throwing  Burmah  back  over  the  watershed  of  the 
mountain  range  that  runs  parallel  to  this  part  of  the 
sea-line.  We  had  now  brought  a  large  population, 
different  from  the  Indians  in  origin,  manners,  language, 
and  religion,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
empire,  and  the  expansive  and  levelling  forces  of 
European  power  had  been  set  travelling  in  a  fresh 
direction,  upon  another  line  where  we  were  destined 
to  encounter  just  so  much  resistance  as  would  compel 
us  to  advance  by  the  mere  act  of  overcoming  it. 
A  secondary  but  important  consequence  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Burmese  was  their  recognition  of  our  protec- 
torate over  upper  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Manipur,  the 
tract  beyond  Bengal  and  along  the  Brahmaputra  river 
which  is  now  incorporated  within  the  great  north- 
eastern Chief-Commissionership  of  Assam. 

The  acquisitions  made  by  the  Burmese  war  had  thus 
effectually  sealed  up  and  secured  our  eastern  frontier, 
as  the  Gurkha  war  had  quieted  the  only  State  that 
could  molest  us  along  the  line  of  the  north-eastern 
Himalayas.  In  1826,  when  a  usurper  had  seized  the 
Bhurtpore  chiefship,  Lord  Combermere  took  by  assault 

1  Except  the  maritime  province  of  Pegu,  which  includes  the  mouths 
of  the  Irawddi  river,  and  which  was  not  annexed  until  after  the  war  of 
1852. 
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the  strong  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  before  which  Lord 
Lake  had  failed  in  1805.  Within  India  there  now 
remained  no  more  than  two  sovereign  powers,  the 
English  and  the  Sikhs ;  for  the  Amirs  of  Sinde  scarcely 
fell  within  the  category  of  Indian  rulers.  Ranjit  Singh, 
under  whom  the  Sikh  domination  in  the  Punjab  reached 
its  climax  early  in  this  century,  had  acquiesced,  after 
some  indications  of  hostility,  in  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations  with  the  British  government. 
He  had  consequently  signed  in  1809  a  treaty  that 
confined  his  territory  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Sutlej  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  country 
on  the  south  bank,  in  which  he  was  bound  not  to 
place  troops.  This  exception  had  important  conse-. 
quences  later ;  but  the  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  States  was  the  river,  and  this  arrange- 
ment preserved  unbroken  for  nearly  forty  years  the 
peace  of  our  northern  frontier. 


Section  II.    Lord  William  Bentinck  (1828-1835). 

The  Governor-Generalship  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
has  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  representing  in 
Anglo-Indian  history  a  period  of  brief  and  rare  tran- 
quillity ;  it  was  an  era  of  liberal  and  civilizing  adminis- 
tration, of  quiet  material  progress,  and  of  some  important 
moral  and  educational  reforms.  Lord  Amherst,  whom 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  succeeded,  had  just  closed  a  costly 
and  troublesome  Burmese  war ;  and  with  Lord  Auck- 
land, who  followed  him,  began  our  disastrous  campaigns 
in  Afghanistan.  Between  Amherst  and  Auckland  came 
an  interval  of  calm  rulership  that  was  well  employed 
in  the  work  of  domestic  improvements  and  internal 
organization,  favoured  by  the  current  of  public  opinion 
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and  political  discussion  in  England.  The  liberal  spirit 
which  had  accomplished  at  home  the  enfranchisement 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  which  was  insisting  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  had  to  some  extent  influenced  the 
views  of  Englishmen  towards  India.  The  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  East  India  Company*s  Charter,  and  the 
debate  over^its  renewal,  had  drawn  attention-  to4ftdta»» 
affairs;  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1833  to  prolong 
the  Charter  removed  the  test  vestige  of  the  Company's 
commercial  monopoly,  and  finally  completed  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  trading  corporation  into  a  special 
agency  for  the  government  of  avast  Asiatic  dependency. 

It  was  Lord  W.  Bentinck  who  issued,  a  few  months 
before  his  term  of  office  expired,  the  Resolution  which 
finally  decreed  that  English  should  be  the  official  lan- 
guage of  India.  This  important  State  paper  is  based 
Ion  Macaula/s  famous  Minute,  in  which  he  utterly 
routed  the  party  that  still  held  to  the  system  of  pro- 
moting learning  and  literature  in  India  through  the 
medium  of  Oriental  languages.  The  controversy  arose 
out  of  a  question  as  to  the  distribution  of  educational 
grants  from  the  public  purse  ;  and  Macaulay  argued 
victoriously  in  favour  of  English  as  the  language  which 
gives  the  key  to  all  true  knowledge,  and  as  the  only 
\proper  means  of  pursuing  the  higher  studies.  Lord 
W.  Bentinck  thereupon  issued  orders,  in  accordance  with 
Macaulay*s  view,  that  were  received,  on  their  arrival 
in  England,  with  some  doubt  and  demur.  It  seems  to 
have  been  James  Mill,  then  an  influential  officer  at  the 
India  House,  who  drafted  a  formidable  censure  upon 
Bentinck's  proceedings,  laying  stress  upon  the  impolicy 
of  forcing  upon  the  natives  of  India,  by  an  abrupt 
reversal  of  educational  policy,  a  superficial  kind  of 
English  culture,  that  would  be  used  rather  as  a  passport 
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to  public  employ  than  as  a  channel  for  the  acquisition 
of  solid  knowledge.  Mill  and  Macaulay  were  old 
antagonists,  and  Macaulay  evidently  thought  the  Orien- 
talists talked  insufferable  nonsense ;  nevertheless  it  can 
hardly  be  said,  on  retrospection,  that  the  weight  of 
argument  was  altogether  on  his  side.  The  letter 
appears  never  to  have  been  issued ;  the  higher  educa- 
tion became  almost  exclusively  English,  and  as  all 
restrictive  press  laws  were  very  soon  afterwards 
abolished,  the  new  policy  soon  produced  important 
and  far-reaching  consequences. 

But  the  chief  title  of  this  Governor-General  to  • 
posthumous  fame  rests  on  the  Act  which  he  had  the 
courage  to  pass  for  putting  an  end  to  the  burning  of 
Indian  widows.  In  these  days  such  a  measure  may 
appear  obviously  just  and  necessary ;  but  in  1829  it  was 
not  adopted  without  much  hesitation  and  many  mis- 
givings ;  for  the  real  nature  of  public  opinion  on  such 
subjects  among  the  natives  of  India  was  then  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  point  at  which  law  will 
be  supported  by  natural  morality  in  overruling  super- 
stitious sanctions  is  always  difficult  to  discover;  but 
we  know  that  law  and  morality  have  a  very  complex 
interaction  upon  each  other,  so  that  what  the  positive 
law  refuses  to  tolerate  often  becomes  immoral,  and 
what  morality  condemns  the  law  has  to  denounce.  It 
may  be  guessed  that  inhuman  or  scandalous  rites  are 
never  really  popular,  while  it  is  certain  that  whenever 
a  civil  ordinance  takes  its  stand  upon  an  indisputable 
ethical  basis,  religion  has  to  give  way.  The  crime  was 
chiefly  prevalent  among  the  docile  and  habitually  sub- 
missive races  of  lower  Bengal,  and  the  Governor-General 
rightly  inferred  that  its  peremptory  suppression,  far 
from  involving  political  danger,  would  be  accepted 
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as  liberation  from  a  yoke  which  the  people  themselves 
lacked  energy  to  throw  off. 

Of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  foreign  policy  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  He  was  the  first — indeed,  he 
has  been  the  last — Governor-General  in  whose  time 
unbroken  peace  has  been  given  to  British  India,  if 
we  exclude  the  despatch  of  troops  to  put  down  local 
insurrections  in  Mysore  and  in  Coorg.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  some  troublesome  business  with  Hyderabad 
and  the  Rajput  States  he  could  rely  on  the  skill  and 
experience  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe;  and  he  adjusted 
with  success  the  much  more  important  question  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  Ranjit  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the 
Punjab.  But  his  commercial  treaty  with  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  his  convention  with  the  Amirs  of  Sinde  for  opening 
the  Indus  river  to  British  commerce,  were  in  point  of 
fact  the  preliminary  steps  that  led  us,  a  few  years  later, 
out  upon  the  wide  and  perilous  field  of  Afghan  politics. 
The  possibility  of  the  overland  invasion  of  India,  and 
the  question  of  the  measures  necessary  for  the  security 
of  our  north-western  frontier,  were  now  occupying  the 
minds  of  India's  rulers;  and  the  discussion  was  be- 
ginning that  has  never  since  ended. 


Section  III.  Afghanistan. 

Beyond  the  Punjab,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Afghan  mountains,  there  were  movements  that  were 
reviving  in  India  the  ever  sensitive  apprehensions  of 
insecurity.  The  march  of  Russia  across  Asia,  sus- 
pended by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had  latterly  been 
resumed  ;  her  pressure  was  felt  throughout  all  the 
central  regions  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Oxus; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Turcomantchai  (1828)  she  had 
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established  a  preponderant  influence  over  Persia,  From 
that  time  forward  our  whole  policy  and  all  our  strategic 
dispositions  upon  the  north-west  frontier  have  been 
directed  toward  anticipating  or  counteracting  the  move- 
ments or  supposed  intentions  of  Russia.  To  the 
English  diplomatists  of  that  day  it  seemed  as  if  our 
original  line  of  confederate  defence  had  been  drawn 
too  widely,  because  Persia's  discomfiture  had  proved 
that  we  had  no  means  of  upholding  her  integrity 
against  Russian  attack.  So  we  negotiated  in  1828 
a  release  from  our  treaty  obligations  to  aid  Persia  in 
resisting  aggression,  and  we  fell  back  upon  Afghanistan 
as  our  defensible  barrier.  It  followed  that  as  England 
receded  Russia  pressed  on,  occupied  the  diplomatic 
ground  that  we  had  vacated,  and  converted  the  Persian 
power  into  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
own  interests,  which  were  not  ours.  As  Persia  had 
just  ceded  to  Russia  some  districts  in  the  north-west, 
she  was  encouraged,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  revive 
a  long-standing  claim  upon  territory  belonging  to 
Afghanistan  across  her  north-eastern  borders.  In  1837, 
therefore,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  claimed  western 
Afghanistan  as  belonging  of  right  to  his  crown,  was 
preparing  for  an  attack  upon  Herat,  the  chief  frontier 
city  of  the  Afghans  on  that  side,  and  the  key  to  all 
routes  leading  from  Persia  into  India.  Some  of  the 
leading  Afghan  Sirdars  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king;  and  Shah  Soojah,  the  hereditary 
prince,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  a  new  Afghan 
dynasty,  was  an  exile  in  the  Punjab,  whence  he  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  his  throne,  soliciting 
aid  both  from  the  Sikhs  and  the  English.  Shah  Soojah 
represented  the  legitimate  line  of  descent  from  Ahmed 
Shah  Abdallee,  who  had  created  the  Afghan  kingdom, 
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but  a  few  years  before  this  time  his  family  had  been 
supplanted  by  the  sons  of  a  powerful  minister.  This 
is  a  well-known  form  of  dynastic  changes  in  Asia, 
produced  by  the  natural  tendency  of  rulership  to  fall 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  cannot  keep  it,  into  the 
grasp  of  those  who  can.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  royal  house  of  the  Maratha  empire  had  been  evicted 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  ministerial  dynasty,  the 
Peshwas ;  and  in  the  present  century  a  precisely  similar 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  Nepal. 

The  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  Asiatic  question 
was  now  becoming  fixed  in  Afghanistan.  From  its 
situation,  its  natural  strength,  its  high  strategic  value, 
this  country  has  been  always  a  position  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  rulers  of  India,  and  the  claims  of 
Persia  brought  it  prominently  upon  the  political  fore- 
ground. The  British  government  at  home  laid  down 
the  principle,  big  with  momentous  consequence,  that 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Afghanistan  are 
essential  to  the  security  of  India ;  and  missions  from 
India  had  already  explored  the  Indus  and  been  received 
by  the  Amir  Dost  Mohamed  at  Kabul.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Shah  of  Persia  in  person,  attended  by  some 
Russian  officers,  led  an  army  in  1837  against  Herat, 
and  when  the  Afghan  Amir,  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  an  English  alliance,  was  negotiating  with  a  Russian 
agent,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  all  the  elements 
of  alarm  and  mistrust  drew  speedily  to  a  head.  An 
English  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  occupied  the 
island  of  Karrak ;  and  made  a  demonstration  against 
southern  Persia  that  was  quite  sufficient  to  provide 
the  Shah  with  a  good  excuse  for  retiring  from  Herat, 
where  his  assault  on  the  town  had  failed  and  his 
supplies  were  scanty.   But  the  withdrawal  from  Herat 
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by  no  means  fulfilled  views  now  prevalent  both  ii* 
England  and  India,  with  regard  to  our  system  of 
precautionary  defence.  In  London  the  ministers  had 
declared  that  '  the  welfare  of  our  Eastern  possessions 
require  that  we  shall  have  on  our  western  frontier 
an  ally  interested  in  resisting  aggression,  in  the  place 
of  chiefs  ranging  themselves  in  subservience  to  a  hostile 
power ' ;  and  they  had  pressed  Lord  Auckland  to  take 
decisive  measures  in  Afghanistan.  The  Governor- 
General  proceeded  to  conclude,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  English  ministry,  a  tripartite  treaty,  by 
which  the  British  government  and  Ranjit  Singh  cove- 
nanted with  Shah  Soojah  to  reinstate  him  in  Afghanistan 
by  force  of  arms.  Lord  Auckland  declared  that  the 
unsettled  state  of  that  country  had  produced  'a  crisis 
which  imperiously  demands  the  interference  of  the 
British  government/  and  that  he  would  continue  to 
prosecute  with  vigour  his  measures  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  friendly  for  a  hostile  power  in  the  eastern 
Afghan  provinces,  and  for  1  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent barrier  against  schemes  of  aggression  on  our 
north-west  frontier.*  In  1838  a  British  army  marched 
through  Sinde  up  to  the  Beluch  passes  to  Kandahar, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  expelling  Dost  Mohamed, 
the  ruling  Amir,  and  restoring  Shah  Soojah  to  his 
throne  at  Kabul. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  English  dominion 
in  India  at  the  opening  of  Queen  Victoria's  memorable 
reign.  The  names  of  our  earlier  allies  and  enemies — 
of  the  Niz&m,  Oudh,  the  Maratha  princes,  and  the 
Mysore  State — were  still  writ  large  on  the  map,  but 
they  had  fallen  far  into  the  rear  of  our  onward  march ; 
while  in  front  of  us  were  only  Ranjit  Singh,  ruling  the 
Punjab  up  to  the  Afghan  hills,  and  the  Sinde  Amirs  in 
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the  Indus  valley.  The  curtain  was  just  rising  upon  the 
first  act  of  the  long  drama,  not  yet  in  our  own  time 
played  out,  of  central  Asian  politics.  What  did  this 
new  departure  imply?  Not  that  we  had  any  quarrel 
with  the  Afghans,  from  whom  we  were  separated  by 
the  five  rivers  whose  floods  unite  in  the  Indus.  It 
meant  that  after  half  a  century's  respite  the  English 
believed  themselves  to  be  again  in  danger  of  contact 
with  a  rival  European  influence  on  Asiatic  ground ;  and 
that  whereas  in  the  previous  century  they  had  only  to 
fear  such  rivalry  on  the  sea-coast,  they  now  had  certain 
notice  of  its  gradual  approach  overland,  from  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Paropamisus. 

The  story  of  our  first  campaign  in  Afghanistan  is 
well  known.  Shah  Soojah  was  easily  replaced  on  the 
throne,  and  the  English  remained  in  military  occupation 
of  the  country  round  Kabul  and  Kandahar  for  about 
two  years.  But  the  whole  plan  had  been  ill-conceived 
politically,  and  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  the 
expedition  had  been  rash  and  dangerous.  The  base 
of  our  operations  for  this  invasion  of  Afghanistan  lay 
in  Sinde,  a  foreign  State  under  rulers  not  well  affected 
towards  the  English ;  while  on  our  flank,  commanding 
all  the  communications  with  India,  lay  the  Punjab, 
another  foreign  State  with  a  numerous  army,  watching 
our  proceedings  with  vigilant  jealousy.  Such  a  position 
was  in  every  way  so  untenable,  the  advance  movement 
was  so  obviously  premature,  that  no  one  need  wonder 
at  the  lamentable  failure  which  ended  our  first  attempt 
to  extend  the  British  protectorate  beyond  the  limits  of 
India. 

The  occupation  of  their  country  by  a  foreign  army 
was  profoundly  resented  by  the  free  tribes  of  Afghan- 
istan, whose  patriotism  equals  their  fanaticism,  and 
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who  have  always  fought  resolutely  for  their  national 
independence.  On  his  first  reappearance  among  his 
countrymen  Shah  Soojah  was  to  some  extent  welcomed, 
but  it  was  quite  certain  that  whatever  popularity  might 
accrue  to  him  as  their  ruler  by  birthright  would  rapidly 
decrease  if  his  throne  continued  to  be  surrounded  and 
supported  by  English  troops ;  for  the  aphorism  that  one 
can  do  anything  with  bayonets  except  sit  upon  them 
has  much  truth  even  in  Asia.  Probably  the  best  course 
that  could  have  been  taken  would  have  been  to  with- 
draw our  army,  leaving  Shah  Soojah  to  rely  upon  his 
personal  influence,  on  the  fact  that  he  held  possession, 
and  on  the  disciplined  local  regiments  that  had  been 
raised  for  his  service.  But  Lord  Auckland  had  pro- 
claimed, as  one  main  object  of  his  expedition,  the 
establishment  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Afghanistan ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  this  was  not  to 
be  made  very  sure  by  leaving  Shah  Soojah  in  charge 
of  the  country.  Yet  this  chance  of  success,  though 
precarious,  was  really  the  only  one,  for  the  alternative 
was  to  prolong  our  military  occupation  of  a  mountainous 
region  with  a  severe  winter  climate,  where  supplies  are 
scarce  and  communications  so  difficult  that  combined 
operations  from  one  centre  are  constantly  interrupted, 
among  a  people  who  pass  their  lives  in  guerilla 
warfare.  This  alternative,  however,  was  unluckily 
adopted.  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  chief  political 
authority,  had  heard  that  the  Russians  were  marching 
from  Orenburgh  or  Khiva,  and  Dost  Mohamed,  the 
Amir  whom  we  had  expelled,  was  hovering  about  the 
northern  provinces,  while  the  outlying  districts  were 
still  unruly.  So  Macnaghten  determined  to  consoli- 
date Shah  Soojah's  government  before  he  retired.  But 
the  attempt  to  raise  a  kind  of  standing  army  for  Shah 
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Soojah  stirred  up  fatal  jealousies  among  all  the  powerful 
chiefs  of  the  Afghan  clans,  who,  like  feudal  nobles 
and  free  folk  everywhere,  defer  to  a  king  but  detest 
a  master.  Disaffection  grew  and  spread,  until  in  1841 
partial  revolts  and  local  risings  culminated  in  universal 
insurrection.  The  supplies  of  the  English  troops  ran 
short,  they  had  been  wearied  out  by  incessant  skir- 
mishing, they  were  under  an  incapable  commander,  their 
outposts  were  besieged  or  cut  off;  and  Macnaghten, 
hoping  vainly  for  a  turn  of  fortune,  delayed  evacuation 
of  K4bul  until  the  winter  had  set  it.  Then,  when  retreat 
became  inevitable,  a  series  of  inconceivable  blunders  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  British  force  in  their 
passage  through  the  defiles  between  Kabul  and  Jelalabad. 
The  fort  at  Jelalabad  was  gallantly  held  until  it  was 
relieved  in  the  autumn  of  1842  by  General  Pollock,  who 
marched  up  to  K&bul  and  re-occupied  the  city ;  while  at 
Kandahar  General  Nott  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Afghans  to  dislodge  him. 

But  in  1841  the  Whig  ministry,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  policy  of  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  had  been 
displaced,  and  early  in  1842  Lord  Ellenborough  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Auckland  as  Governor-General.  He  at 
once  issued  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  British 
troops  from  Kandahar  and  Jelalabad;  nor  would  the 
British  government  have  escaped  the  discredit  of 
a  hasty  and  somewhat  dishonourable  retirement  if  the 
military  commanders  had  not  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  bolder  measures.  By  the  end  of 
1842,  nevertheless,  all  our  forces  had  been  quietly 
brought  away.  Dost  Mohamed  had  been  restored  to 
power  in  K&bul,  the  country  had  been  evacuated,  and 
the  policy  of  bringing  Afghanistan  within  the  sphere  of 
British  influence,  which  was  now  definitely  abandoned, 
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lay  dormant  until  it  was  successfully  revived,  under 
very  different  conditions,  nearly  forty  years  afterward. 

Section  IV.    Sinde  and  the  Punjab. 

In  1839  the  territory  of  the  Amirs  of  Sinde,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  had  been  brought  within  our  political 
control  by  Lord  Auckland,  who  needed  it  as  a  stepping- 
stone  and  as  a  basis  for  his  operations  toward  south 
Afghanistan.  The  port  of  Kurrachee,  near  the  Indus 
mouth,  had  been  seized,  and  the  river  had  been  thrown 
open  to  British  commerce.  When  Lord  Ellenborough 
determined  to  retire  from  Afghanistan,  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  valuable  position  that  we  had 
taken  up  in  Sinde;  he  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to 
acquire  permanent  possession  of  the  stations  that  our 
troops  had  occupied  temporarily,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  delay  in  the  payment  of  tribute  to  press  for  territorial 
cessions.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Sinde  as  a  congenial  representative  of  demands  that 
were  likely  to  produce  war,  submitted  to  the  Governor- 
General  a  memorandum  arguing  that,  while  we  were 
bound  to  insist  on  the  rigid  observance  of  treaties, 
yet  such  strict  punctilio  would  confine  us  permanently 
within  the  limits  of  the  stations  which  the  treaty 
assigned  to  us,  and  would  thus  prevent  us  from  inter- 
posing for  the  general  good  of  the  Sinde  people.  €  Is 
it  possible/  he  asked, '  that  such  a  state  of  things  can 
long  continue?'  and  'if  this  reasoning  is  correct, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  come  to  results  at  once/  by 
annexing  the  places  which  we  now  hold  temporarily? 
Proceeding  to  consider  1  how  we  might  go  to  work  in 
a  matter  so  critical/  he  enclosed  a  memorandum  of 
five  cases  in  which  the  Amfrs  1  seemed  to  have  departed 
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from  the  terms  or  spirit  of  their  engagements/  and 
he  urged  that  it  would  not  be  harsh,  but  on  the  con- 
trary humane,  to  coerce  them  into  ceding  the  places 
required.  Accordingly  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  em- 
powered by  Lord  Ellenborough  to  press  upon  the  Sinde 
rulers  a  new  treaty,  framed  on  the  basis  of  exchanging 
tribute  for  territory.  The  Amirs  signed  it,  but  mustered 
their  troops  and  attacked  the  British  Residency  at  their 
capital;  whereupon  Sir  Charles  Napier  marched  into 
their  country  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  their 
army  at  Mee&nee,  in  February,  1843.  The  results  were 
the  deposition  of  the  Sinde  Amirs,  and  the  transfer  to 
the  British  dominion  of  the  lower  Indus  valley,  whereby 
we  obtained  possession  of  Kurrachee  and  the  Indus 
estuary,  and  brought  within  our  control  the  whole 
unbroken  circuit  of  the  Indian  sea-coast.  In  1844, 
however,  Lord  Ellenborough's  administration  was 
terminated  by  his  recall,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

In  the  meantime,  from  the  date  of  Ranjit  Singh's 
death  in  1839,  the  Sikh  government  of  the  Punjab, 
which  had  lasted  barely  thirty  years,  had  been  rapidly 
falling  into  dilapidation.  One  chief  after  another 
had  assumed  the  administration,  and  had  been  over- 
thrown or  assassinated.  In  Asia  a  new  kingdom  is 
almost  always  founded  by  some  able  leader  with 
a  genius  for  military  organization,  who  can  raise  and 
command  an  effective  army,  which  he  employs  not 
only  to  beat  rivals  in  the  field  but  also  to  break  down  all 
minor  chiefships,  to  disarm  every  kind  of  possible 
opposition  within  his  borders,  and  generally  to  level 
every  barrier  that  might  limit  his  personal  authority. 
But  he  who  thus  sweeps  away  all  means  of  resistance 
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leaves  himself  no  supports,  for  support  implies  the 
capacity  to  resist ;  and  the  very  strength  and  keenness 
of  the  military  instrument  that  he  has  forged  renders  it 
doubly  dangerous  to  his  successors.  If  the  next  ruler's 
heart  or  hand  fail  him,  there  is  no  longer  any  counter- 
poise to  the  overpowering  weight  of  the  sword  in  the 
political  balance,  and  the  State  or  the  dynasty  is  upset 
The  Sikh  dominion  had  been  established  in  the  spirit 
of  religious  brotherhood  and  revolt  against  Mahomedan 
oppression ;  and  while  such  popular,  almost  democratic, 
forces,  were  immensely  strong  when  condensed  into 
driving  power  for  a  well-handled  military  despotism, 
they  were  certain  to  become  ungovernable  and  to 
explode  if  any  error  or  weakness  were  shown  in 
guiding  the  machine.  None  of  Ranjit  Singh's  sons, 
real  or  reputed,  had  inherited  his  talents,  or  could 
manage  the  fierce  soldiery  with  whom  he  had  conquered 
the  Punjab,  driven  back  the  Afghans  across  the  Indus 
into  their  mountains,  and  annexed  Kashmir.  His  eldest 
and  authentic  son,  Kharrak  Singh,  died  within  a  year  ; 
his  reputed  son,  Sher  Singh,  the  last  who  endeavoured 
to  maintain  his  father's  policy  of  friendship  with  the 
British,  was  soon  murdered  with  his  son  and  the  prime 
minister,  by  a  conspiracy.  The  chiefs  and  ministers 
who  endeavoured  to  govern  after  Sher  Singh's  death 
were  removed  by  internecine  strife,  mutinous  outbreaks, 
and  assassinations.  The  Sikh  State  was  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution  by  anarchy,  for  all  power  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  committees  of  regimental  officers  appointed 
by  an  army  that  was  wild  with  religious  ardour,  and 
furiously  suspicious  of  its  own  government.  The 
Queen-mother,  Ranjft  Singh's  widow,  and  her  infant 
son  Dhuleep  Singh,  were  recognized  as  nominal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  reigning  house ;  but  they  were  liable 
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at  any  moment  to  be  consumed  by  the  next  eruption  of 
sanguinary  caprice,  and  their  only  hope  of  preservation 
lay  in  finding  some  outlet  abroad  for  the  forces  which 
had  reduced  the  Sikh  State  to  violent  internal  anarchy. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  manifestly  their  interest  to 
launch  their  turbulent  army  across  the  Sutlej  against 
the  English,  into  a  collision  that  would  certainly  weaken 
and  probably  destroy  it  The  military  leaders  were  not 
blind  to  the  motives  with  which  they  were  encouraged 
to  march  upon  the  English  frontier ;  but  their  patriotism 
had  been  excited  by  rumours  of  the  advance  of  the 
British  army,  for  the  Governor-General  (Sir  Henry 
Hardinge),  fearing  some  disorderly  inroad,  was  bring- 
ing up  troops  to  reinforce  his  outposts.  There  had  also 
been  some  inopportune  frontier  disputes,  which  had 
embittered  the  Lahore  government,  not  altogether 
unreasonably,  against  the  English.  When,  therefore, 
the  Sikh  soldiers  were  taunted  with  questions  whether 
they  would  tamely  submit  to  European  domination, 
they  answered  by  crossing  the  Sutlej  river,  which  was 
the  strategical  frontier,  and  entrenching  themselves  on 
the  south-eastern  bank,  in  territory  which,  though  it 
belonged  to  Lahore,  the  Lahore  government  was  bound 
by  treaty  not  to  enter  with  any  considerable  armed 
force.  This  was  taken  to  be  an  act  of  war,  and  in 
December  1845  they  were  met  by  the  British  army.  On 
our  side  the  preparations  were  incomplete;  we  had 
undervalued  both  the  strength  and  the  activity  of  the 
enemy ;  and  we  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  easy 
victories  on  the  open  plains  of  India  that  the  resolute 
defence  of  their  field-entrenchments  made  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  their  well-served  artillery,  took  us  by  surprise.  In 
the  first  battle,  at  Moodkee,  we  paid  dearly  for  our 
success ;  and  three  days  later,  at  Firozshah,  began  the 
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most  bloody  and  obstinate  contest  ever  fought  by  Anglo- 
Indian  troops,  at  the  end  of  which  the  English  army 
was  left  in  bare  possession  of  its  camping-ground,  in 
a  situation  of  imminent  peril  from  the  approach  of  the 
Sikh  reserve  forces  under  Tej  Singh.  But  the  English 
maintained  a  bold  front;  Tej  Singh  retired;  and,  in 
the  two  battles  that  followed  (Aliwal  and  Sobraon)  the 
Sikhs,  fighting  hardily  and  fiercely,  were  driven  back 
across  the  Sutlej  and  compelled  to  abandon  further 
resistance  in  the  field  \  The  Governor-General  occupied 
Lahore  in  February  1846  with  20,000  men ;  Ranjit  Singh's 
infant  son  was  placed  on  the  throne  under  English  tute- 
lage ;  some  cessions  of  territory  were  exacted ;  the  Sikh 
army  was  reduced ;  and  for  two  years  the  Punjab  was 
administered  as  a  State  under  the  general  superintendence 
and  protection  of  the  British  government. 

But  the  expedient  of  placing  the  machinery  of  native 
government  under  temporary  European  superintendence 
can  succeed  only  when  the  irresistible  authority  of  the 
superintending  power  is  universally  felt  and  recognized. 
The  system  is  unstable  because  it  does  not  pretend  to 
permanence;  it  lacks  the  direct  and  weighty  pressure 
required  to  keep  down  the  smouldering  elements  of 
military  revolt.  Although  the  Sikhs  were  in  number 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  Punjab, 
they  were  united  by  the  recollection  of  rulership ;  and 
the  fighting  men,  who  were  justly  proud  of  having 
played  an  even  match  against  the  English,  were  not  yet 
inclined  to  settle  down  again  to  peaceful  agriculture. 
At  the  Lahore  court  intrigue  and  jealousies  prevailed  ; 
and  in  the  outlying  districts  there  was  more  than  one 
focus  of  discontent.   In  April  1848  the  assassination  at 

1  Battle  ofFfrozshah,  Dec.  21,  1845:  Battle  of  Sobraon,  terminating 
the  campaign,  Feb.  10,  1846. 
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Multen  of  two  British  officers  was  the  signal  for  an 
insurrection  that  led  to  a  general  rising  of  the  military 
classes,  a  reassemblage  of  the  old  Khdlsa  Sikh  army, 
and  a  second  trial  of  strength  with  the  British  troops. 
At  Chilianw&la  (January  1849)  the  English  general, 
who  displayed  very  little  tactical  skill,  lost  2,400  men 
and  officers  before  he  won  the  day;  but  at  Goojerat 
(February,  1849)  the  Sikh  army,  after  a  stubborn  combat, 
was  at  last  overthrown  by  so  shattering  a  defeat  that  the 
English  were  left  undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  country. 

These  transactions  followed  the  natural  course  of 
events  and  consequences.  Contact  had  produced 
collision,  and  collision  had  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  an  unstable  and  distracted  government.  We  had 
thus  been  compelled  to  break  down  with  our  own 
hands  the  very  serviceable  barrier  against  inroads  from 
central  Asia  that  had  been  set  up  for  us  fifty  years 
earlier  in  north  India  by  the  Sikhs.  It  was  impossible 
that  we  should  leave  the  country  vacant  and  exposed  to 
an  influx  of  foreign  Mahomedans;  and  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  growing  importance  that  we  should  have  the 
gates  of  India  in  our  own  custody ;  for  the  line  of  Russian 
advance  toward  the  Oxus,  though  distant,  was  de- 
clared; and  in  the  last  war  the  Afghans  had  joined 
the  Sikhs  as  auxiliaries.  That  Lord  Dalhousie  \  after 
mature  deliberation,  determined  against  renewing  the 
precarious  experiment  of  a  protected  native  rulership  in 
the  Punjab,  must  now  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
fortunate ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  great  independent 
State  across  the  Sutlej  when  our  own  sepoys  revolted, 
eight  years  later,  the  Sikhs  might  have  found  the 
opportunity  difficult  to  resist.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  us  in  1845  they  had  made 
1  Governor-General,  1848-56. 
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several  attempts  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  our  native 
army ;  nor  had  the  spectacle  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  over- 
awing their  government  and  dictating  their  own  rate  of 
pay  been  absolutely  lost  upon  all  our  regiments.  The 
Governor-General's  proclamation  of  1849,  annexing  the 
Punjab  to  the  British  crown,  carried  our  territorial 
frontier  across  the  Indus  right  up  to  the  base  of  the 
Afghan  hills,  finally  extinguished  the  long  rivalship  of 
the  native  Indian  powers,  and  absorbed  under  our 
sovereignty  the  last  kingdom  that  remained  outside  the 
pale  of  British  empire  in  India. 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  and  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  English  nation  as  expressed  through  its 
Parliament,  have  successive  Governors-General  pushed 
on  during  the  nineteenth  century  by  forced  marches  to 
complete  dominion  in  India,  fulfilling  Lord  Clive's 
prophecy  and  disproving  his  forebodings.  The  long 
resistance  to  our  universal  supremacy  culminated  and 
ended  in  the  bloody  but  decisive  campaigns  against  the 
Sikh  army.  Henceforward  all  our  campaigns  against 
Asiatic  powers  were  to  be  outside  and  around  India; 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  British  empire  as  a  State  of 
first-class  magnitude,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,  disturbed  all  neighbouring  rulerships  within 
the  wide  orbit  of  its  attraction,  and  affected  the  whole 
political  system  of  Asia. 

Section  V.   Lower  Burmah. 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  scarcely  reduced  the  Punjab  and 
planted  the  British  standard  at  Peshawar,  when  he 
became  involved  in  the  disputes  with  the  Burmese 
kingdom  which  led  to  an  important  annexation  of 
territory  in  the  south-east.  The  government  of  Burmah, 
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which  has  always  been  as  obstinate  and  foolhardy  in 
its  dealings  with  foreigners  as  the  Chinese  have  been 
far-seeing  and  comparatively  temperate,  refused  either 
apology  or  indemnity  for  the  injurious  treatment  by  its 
officers  of  British  subjects.  Yet  the  Burmese  war  of  1826 
ought  to  have  convinced  less  intelligent  rulers  that  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a  strong  maritime  power  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  which  could  occupy  their  whole  seaboard, 
blockade  their  only  outlets,  and  penetrate  inland  up 
the  Iraw&di  river.  These  steps,  in  fact ,  the  Governor- 
General  found  himself  compelled  to  take,  with  the  result 
that  Pegu,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  race  that  the 
Burmese  had  subdued,  fell  easily  into  our  hands,  and 
was  retained  when  the  Burmese  armies  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  out.  This  conquest  made  the 
British  possessions  continuous  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  placed  the  English  once  more 
in  a  position  of  the  kind  which  seems  to  have  been 
everywhere  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  expansion  of 
dominion.  The  possession  of  a  flat  and  fertile  deltaic 
province  at  the  outflow  of  a  great  river,  whether  in  Asia 
or  in  Africa,  enables  a  maritime  power  to  settle  itself 
securely  on  the  land  with  a  base  on  the  sea;  it  gives 
control  of  a  great  artery  of  commerce,  and  provides 
an  easy  water-way  inland.  With  these  advantages, 
and  as  the  people  of  such  a  province  are  usually  indus- 
trious and  unwarlike,  an  enterprising  intruder  is  easily 
carried  upstream  by  the  course  of  events,  and  to  this 
general  rule  our  progress  in  Burmah  certainly  affords 
no  exception.  As  our  settlement  at  Calcutta,  upon  the 
Ganges  estuary,  led  to  the  conquest  of  Bengal ;  as  our 
occupation  of  Kurrachee  by  the  Indus  was  followed  by 
the  taking  of  Sinde ;  and  as  out  position  at  Cairo  neces- 
sitates a  frontier  in  Upper  Egypt—so  the  planting  of 
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a  new  British  capital  at  Rangoon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Iraw£di,  was  a  first  step  toward  a  march  up  the  river 
to  Mandalay  \ 

Section  VI.    Interior  Annexations,    The  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

Having  conquered  two  provinces  on  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  frontiers  of  the  empire,  Lord  Dalhousie 
turned  his  attention  to  the  interior.  When,  in  1818, 
the  power  of  the  Maratha  Peshwas  was  extinguished, 
the  titular  Maratha  king,  Sivaji's  descendant,  had  been 
released  from  his  state  prison  and  the  principality  of 
Satera  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Lord  Hastings. 
On  the  death,  without  heirs,  of  his  successor  in  1848, 
Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  sanction  the  adoption  of 
an  heir.  He  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  British 
government  is  bound  in  duty  as  well  as  in  policy  to 
take  possession  of  a  subordinate  State  that  has  clearly 
and  indubitably  lapsed  to  the  sovereignty  by  total 
failure  of  heirs  natural,  unless  there  should  be  some 
strong  reason  to  the  contrary.  Sat&ra  was  accordingly 
absorbed;  Jhansi  followed  in  1853,  and  in  1854  came 
the  lapse  of  Ndgpore,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  emphatically 
declared  that  'unless  I  believed  the  prosperity  and 
the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  promoted 
by  their  being  placed  permanently  under  British  rule, 
no  other  advantage  which  could  arise  out  of  the 
measure  would  move  me  to  propose  it.'  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  the  recognized  principle 
of  public  policy,  based  on  long  usage  and  tradition, 
that  no  Indian  principality  can  pass  to  an  adopted 
heir  without  the  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  para- 
mount English  government.  Lord  Dalhousie  did  not 
deny  that  succession  might  pass  by  adoption,  but  he 
1  Annexation  of  Pegu  proclaimed,  December  20,  1852. 
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claimed  and  exercised  the  prerogative  of  refusing 
assent,  on  grounds  of  political  expediency,  in  the  case 
of  States  which,  either  as  the  virtual  creation  of  the 
British  government,  or  from  their  former  position,  stood 
to  that  government  in  the  relation  of  subordinate  or 
dependent  principalities.  And  if  he  withheld  assent 
the  State  underwent  incorporation  into  British  terri- 
tory by  lapse.  Nothing,  thought  the  Governor-General, 
could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  subjects  of  a  native 
dynasty  than  its  extinction  by  this  kind  of  political 
euthanasia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here  that 
this  doctrine  of  lapse  is  now  practically  obsolete,  having 
been  superseded  by  the  formal  recognition,  in  Lord 
Canning's  Governor-Generalship,  of  the  right  of  ruling 
chiefs,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  natural,  to  adopt  suc- 
cessors according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  their 
religion,  their  race,  or  their  family,  so  long  as  they  are 
loyal  to  the  crown  and  faithful  to  their  engagements. 
The  extent  to  which  confidence  has  been  restored 
by  this  edict  is  shown  by  the  curious  fact  that  since  its 
promulgation  a  childless  ruler  very  rarely  adopts  in  his 
own  life  time.  An  heir  presumptive,  who  knows  that 
he  is  to  succeed  and  may  possibly  grow  impatient  if 
his  inheritance  is  delayed,  is  for  various  obscure  reasons 
not  desired  by  politic  princes;  so  that  the  duty  of 
nominating  a  successor  is  often  left  to  the  widows,  who 
know  their  husband's  mind  and  have  every  reason  for 
wishing  him  long  life. 

The  Punjab  and  Pegu  were  conquests  of  war;  the 
States  of  Sattra,  Jh&nsi,  and  N&gpore  had  fallen  in  by 
lapse.  The  kingdom  of  Oudh  is  the  only  great  Indian 
State  of  which  its  ruler  has  been  dispossessed  upon  the 
ground  of  intolerable  misgovernment.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  Vizier  had  pledged  himself  by 
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a  treaty  made  with  Lord  Wellesley  to  establish  such 
a  system  of  administration  as  would  be  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  was  also  agreed 
that  the  Vizier  would  always  advise  with  and  act  in 
conformity  with  the  counsel  of  the  Company's  officers. 
These  pledges  had  been  so  entirely  and  continuously 
neglected  that  the  whole  of  Oudh  had  fallen  into 
constantly  increasing  confusion,  until  it  subsided  into 
violent  disorder,  tumults,  brigandage,  and  widespread 
oppression  of  the  people.  In  fact  the  kingdom  was 
only  sustained  artificially  under  a  series  of  incapable 
rulers,  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  British  dominions 
surrounding  it,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  subsidiary 
British  force  at  the  capital.  The  formal  and  even 
menacing  warnings  sent  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Governors-General  to  the  Oudh  government  were 
as  ineffectual  as  such  intimations  usually  are  when 
addressed  to  persons  without  strength  or  inclination  to 
profit  by  them.  It  was  impossible  that  the  support  of 
British  troops  stationed  within  the  country  could 
continue  to  be  given  to  such  a  regime,  while  to  with- 
draw those  troops  and  disown  all  responsibility  would 
have  only  let  loose  anarchy.  And  as  the  alternative  of 
the  temporary  sequestration  of  the  king's  authority  was 
rejected,  on  deliberation,  as  a  dangerous  half-measure, 
Her  Majesty's  government  determined  to  assume  the 
administration  and  to  vest  the  territories  of  Oudh  in  the 
East  India  Company.  This  was  done  by  proclamation 
in  February  1856;  and  before  the  end  of  that  month 
Lord  Dalhousie  made  over  the  Governor-Generalship 
to  Lord  Canning. 

The  British  empire  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its 
zenith  of  peace,  power,  and  prosperity,  for  the  territory 
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under  its  direct  government  had  been  very  greatly 
enlarged,  its  frontier  line  had  crossed  the  Indus  on  the 
north-west  and  the  IrawAdi  on  the  south-east,  and 
throughout  all  this  vast  dominion  law  and  order  appeared 
to  prevail.  But  those  peculiar  symptoms  of  unrest, 
which  Shakespeare  calls  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world, 
are  still  in  Asia  (as  formerly  in  Europe)  the  natural 
sequel  of  a  protracted  war  time,  when  the  total  cessation 
of  fighting  and  the  general  pacification  of  the  whole 
country  leave  an  insubordinate  mercenary  army  idle 
and  restless.  From  1838  to  1848  hostilities  had  been 
intermittent  but  incessantly  recurring ;  the  sepoys  had 
been  in  the  field  against  the  Afghans,  the  Beliichis  of 
Sinde,  the  Maratha  insurgents  of  Gwalior,  and  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjab ;  and  in  1852  they  were  engaged  in 
the  second  expedition  against  the  Burmese.  Except  in 
the  calamitous  retreat  from  K&bul  in  1841-42,  where 
a  whole  division  was  lost,  the  Anglo-Indian  troops  had 
been  constantly  victorious ;  but  in  Asia  a  triumphant 
army,  like  the  Janissaries  or  the  Mamelukes,  almost 
always  becomes  ungovernable  so  soon  as  it  becomes 
stationary.  The  sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army  imagined 
that  all  India  was  at  their  feet;  while  in  1856  the 
annexation  of  Oudh,  which  was  the  province  that 
furnished  that  army  with  most  of  its  high  caste 
recruits,  touched  their  pride  and  affected  their  interests. 
When,  therefore,  the  greased  cartridges  roused  their  caste 
prejudices  they  turned  savagely  against  their  English 
officers,  and  broke  out  into  murderous  mutiny. 

In  suppressing  the  wild  fanatic  outbreak  of  1857  we 
were  compelled  to  sweep  away  the  last  shadows,  that 
had  long  lost  substance,  of  names  and  figures  once 
illustrious  and  formidable  in  India.  The  phantom  of 
a  Moghul  emperor  and  his  court  vanished  from  Delhi ; 
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the  last  pretender  to  the  honours  of  the  Maratha 
Peshwa  disappeared  from  Cawnpore ;  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  all  our  Indian  territories  passed  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown  in  1858.  The  supremacy  of 
that  government  now  stands  uncontested,  in  opinion 
and  sentiment  as  well  as  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole 
dominion.  The  extinction  of  the  last  vestige  of  dynastic 
opposition  or  rivalry  has  been  the  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  modern  phase  of  political  life,  for  the  complete 
recognition  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  for  the  formation 
within  the  State  of  parties  which,  however  they  may 
differ  in  administrative  views,  aspirations,  and  aims, 
are  agreed  in  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  English 
crown. 
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At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen-Empress  surveys  all  India  united  under  her 
sovereignty,  whether  directly  administered,  or  through 
allied  and  friendly  princes.  And  since  upper  Burmah 
came  under  her  sceptre  in  1886,  an  Indo-Chinese  depen- 
dency, side  by  side  with  her  Indian  empire,  has  been 
formed  by  the  incorporation  of  a  wide  region  that 
extends  along  the  Iraw&di  and  Salween  rivers,  and 
touches  at  certain  points  the  western  bank  of  the 
upper  Mekong,  the  stream  which  has  just  been  taken 
by  the  French  as  the  present  boundary  of  their  advance 
upward  from  the  south-east. 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  India  the 
political  jurisdiction  of  the  English  has  at  no  time  been 
commensurate  with  the  districts  under  their  adminis- 
tration. From  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  any 
rate,  the  empire  has  been  composed  partly  of  provinces 
and  partly  of  States  under  our  protection  and  para- 
mount influence.  With  this  composite  formation  its 
position  and  character  have  latterly  been  undergoing 
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an  extensive  and  significant  development.  And  since 
this  remarkable  change  of  situation  must  be  largely 
ascribed  to  the  consistent  operation  of  the  policy  of 
protectorates,  some  account  of  the  origin  and  effects 
of  that  policy  may  serve  to  explain  how,  by  the  process 
of  expansion,  the  British  dominion  in  India  has  become 
the  British  dominion  in  Asia. 

The  system  of  protectorates  has  been  practised  from 
time  immemorial  as  a  method  whereby  the  great  conquer- 
ing and  commercial  peoples  masked,  so  to  speak,  their 
irresistible  advance,  and  have  regulated  the  centripetal 
attraction  of  greater  over  lesser  masses  of  territory.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  Romans,  whose  earlier  relations 
with  Asia  and  Africa  were  not  unlike  our  own  \  The 
motives  have  been  different — sometimes  political,  some- 
times military,  sometimes  commercial— the  consequences 
have  been  invariably  the  same.  It  is  used  politically  as 
a  convenient  method  of  extending  various  degrees  of 
power,  of  appropriating  certain  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
without  affirming  full  jurisdiction.  It  has  become  the 
particular  device  whereby  one  powerful  State  forestalls 
another  in  the  occupation  of  some  position,  or  scientific 
frontier  line,  or  intermediate  tract  that  has  a  strategical 
and  particularly  a  defensive  value.  It  is  employed  to 
secure  command  of  routes,  coaling  stations,  or  trading 
posts  whenever  one  nation  desires  to  be  beforehand 
with  an  enterprising  competitor.  Under  this  system, 
applied  in  these  various  manners,  the  extra-territorial 
liabilities  of  England  all  over  the  world  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and  our  frontiers  are  rapidly  expanding. 

Now,  the  origin  and  extension  of  our  protectorates 

1  The  supreme  principle  of  the  Roman  government  was  to  acknow- 
ledge no  frontier  power  with  equal  rights.  Mommsen,  Provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  51. 
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on  the  Asiatic  mainland  follow  a  clear  and  almost 
uniform  process  of  development.  Just  as  a  fortress  or 
a  line  of  entrenchments  requires  an  open  space  around 
or  in  front  of  it,  so  it  is  manifestly  advantageous  for  the 
security  of  an  outlying  frontier  province  to  keep  the 
foreign  territory  adjoining  it  free  from  the  intrusion  or 
occupation  of  powerful  neighbours.  There  is  no  great 
objection  to  neighbours  who  are  merely  troublesome, 
such  as  tribes  who  may  be  turbulent  and  predatory,  or 
even  petty  States  that  may  be  occasionally  unfriendly, 
if  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  seriously  dangerous. 
It  i^^W^y^n_j]}}^\m  whirthgr  th?  nmt  unmly  bar- 
barian is.JQ9X.JMLite  much.bgtter.  neighbour, 
than  a  highly  civilized  but  heavily _  ggjjfid  Sta^  nf 
equal  calibre.  In  the  case  of  the  free  tribe  or  the 
petty  despot,  although  the  tranquillity  of  the  common 
border  may  suffer,  it  is  possible  to  bring  them  gradu- 
ally into  pacific  habits  and  closer  subordination.  In 
the  case  of  the  civilized  State,  we  undoubtedly  obtain 
a  well-defined  and  properly  controlled  frontier  on  both 
sides  of  it;  but  it  will  be  also  a  frontier  that  needs 
a  vigilant  patrol,  that  will  probably  require  fortifications, 
garrisons,  and  constant  watching  of  all  movements, 
diplomatic  and  military,  beyond  the  exact  line  that 
divides  the  contiguous  territories. 

It  is  probably  due  to  our  insular  traditions  that  the 
English  in  Asia  are  very  susceptible  about  the  distrust 
and  danger  inseparable  from  a  frontier  that  is  a  mere 
geographical  line  across  which  a  man  may  step.  They 
have  no  such  borderline  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  at 
Gibraltar ;  and  they  have  always  been  naturally  reluctant 
to  come  to  these  close  quarters  with  any  formidable 
Asiatic  rival.  Upon  this  principle  it  has  long  been  the 
policy  of  our  Indian  government  to  bring  under  our 
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protective  influence,  whether  or  not  they  desired  it,  the 
native  States,  or  chiefships,  or  tribes,  whose  territory  has 
marched  with  our  own  boundaries;  the  reciprocal  under- 
standing being  that  we  undertake  to  safeguard  them 
from  foreign  aggression  on  the  condition  that  they  shall 
have  no  dealings  with  any  foreign  power  other  than 
England.  We  surround  ourselves,  in  this  manner,  with 
a  zone  of  land,  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  very 
broad,  which  is  placed  under  political  taboo  so  far  as  con- 
cerns rival  powers  whose  hostility  may  be  serious ;  and 
thus  our  political  influence  radiates  out  beyond  the  line 
of  our  actual  possession,  spreading  its  skirts  widely  and 
loosely  over  the.  adjacent  country.  The  particular  point, 
therefore,  that  it  is  intended  here  to  set  out  distinctly  is, 
that  the  true  frontier  of  the  British  dominion  in  Asia, 
the  line  which  we  are  more  or  less  pledged  to  guard, 
from  which  we  have  warned  off  trespassers,  does  not 
by  any  means  tally  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  immense 
territory  over  which  we  exercise  administrative  juris- 
diction, in  which  all  the  people  are  British  subjects  for 
whom  our  governments  make  laws.  The  true  frontier 
includes  not  only  this  territory,  but  also  large  regions 
over  which  the  English  crown  has  established  protec- 
torates of  different  kinds  and  grades,  varying  according 
to  circumstances  and  specific  conditions.  This  protec- 
torate may  involve  the  maintenance  of  internal  order, 
or  it  may  amount  only  to  a  vague  sovereignty,  or  it 
may  rest  on  a  bare  promise  to  ward  off  unprovoked 
foreign  aggression.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  parti- 
cular class  to  which  the  protectorate  belongs,  however 
faint  may  be  the  shadow  of  authority  that  we  choose  to 
throw  over  the  land,  its  object  is  to  affirm  the  right  of 
excluding  a  rival  influence,  and  the  right  of  exclusion 
carries  with  it  the  duty  of  defence.   The  outer  limits 
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of  the  country  which  we  are  prepared  to  defend  is  what 
must  be  called  our  frontier. 

In  order  to  apply  this  principle  to  our  Asiatic  fron- 
tiers, and  to  explain  why  they  have  been  so  moveable, 
we  must  now  run  rapidly  along  the  line  which  demar- 
cates them  at  this  moment.  Passing  over  the  very 
complicated  case  of  Egypt,  we  may  begin  our  Asiatic 
protectorates  with  Aden,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 
From  time  immemorial  the  movement  of  the  sea-borne 
trade  between  India  and  Egypt  has  pivoted,  so  to  speak, 
upon  Aden.  It  is  now  the  first  stepping-stone  across 
the  Asiatic  waters  towards  our  Indian  Empire;  the 
westernmost  point  of  English  occupation  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland ;  and  it  furnishes  a  good  example  in  miniature 
of  the  manner  in  which  protectorates  are  formed.  We 
have  taken  and  fortified  Aden  for  the  command  of  the 
water-passage  into  the  Red  Sea ;  but  our  actual  posses- 
sion is  only  a  projecting  rock  like  Gibraltar,  and  so  we 
have  established  all  round  it  a  protective  border,  within 
which  the  Arab  tribes  are  bound  by  engagements  to 
accept  our  political  ascendancy  and  to  admit  no  other. 
Not  far  from  Aden  lies  the  protected  island  of  Socotra, 
a  name  in  which  one  can  barely  recognize  the  old  Greek 
Dioscorides;  and  from  Aden  eastward,  right  round 
Arabia  by  Oman  to  Muscat  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
whole  coastline  is  under  British  protectorate;  the 
police  of  these  waters  is  done  by  British  vessels,  and 
the  Arab  chiefships  along  the  seaboard  defer  to  our 
arbitration  in  their  disputes  and  acquiesce  in  our 
external  supremacy. 

But  these  scattered  protectorates  in  western  Asia 
are  merely  isolated  points  of  vantage  or  long  strips 
of  sea -shore;  they  depend  entirely  on  our  naval 
superiority  in  those  waters;  they  are  all  subordinate 
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and  supplementary  to  our  main  position  in  Asia,  by 
which  of  course  is  meant  India.  It  is  there  that  we 
can  study  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  illustration, 
and  on  the  largest  scale,  the  curious  political  situations 
presented  by  the  system  of  maintaining  a  double  line  of 
frontiers ;  the  inner  line  marking  the  limits  of  British 
territory,  the  outer  line  marking  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
territory  that  we  undertake  to  protect,  to  the  exclusion, 
at  any  rate,  of  foreign  aggression. 

The  long  maritime  frontiers  of  India  furnish  a  kind 
of  analogy  between  the  principle  upon  which  a  sea 
shore  is  defended  and  the  system  of  protectorates  as 
applied  to  the  defence  of  a  land  frontier.  In  both  cases 
the  main  object  is  to  keep  clear  an  open  space  beyond 
and  in  front  of  the  actual  borderline.  We  do  this  for 
the  land  frontier  by  a  belt  of  protected  land  which  we 
throw  forward  in  front  of  a  weak  border;  and  our 
assertion  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  belt  of 
waters  immediately  surrounding  our  sea  coasts  is 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  We  English  are 
accustomed  to  consider  ourselves  secure  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  sea 1 ;  although  in  fact  the  safety 
comes  not  from  the  broad  girdle  of  blue  water  but  from 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  English  navy  that  rides 
upon  it.  And  for  a  nation  that  has  not  learnt  the  noble 
art  of  seamanship,  no  frontier  is  more  exposed  to 
attack,  or  harder  to  defend,  than  the  sea  shore. 

The  principle  of  defence,  therefore,  for  both  land  and 
sea  frontiers,  is  to  stave  off  an  enemy's  advance  by 
interposing  a  protected  zone.  If  a  stranger  enters  that 
zone  he  is  at  once  challenged.  If  he  persists,  it  is 
a  hostile  demonstration. 

1   'And  Ocean  mid  his  uproar  wild 

Speaks  safety  to  his  island  child.' — Coleridge. 
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It  would  thus  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
Asiatic  land  frontier  is  conterminous  with  our  Asiatic 
possessions,  with  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  we 
administer,  and  which  is  within  the  range  of  our  Acts 
of  Parliament.  It  is  not,  like  our  Canadian  border,  or 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  a  mere 
geographical  line  over  which  an  Englishman  can  step 
at  once  out  of  his  own  country  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  sovereign  State.  The  frontier  of  our  Asiatic 
dominion  is  the  outmost  political  boundary  projected, 
as  one  might  say,  beyond  the  administrative  border; 
and  it  must  be  particularly  observed  that  the  outmost 
boundary  is  here  specified,  because  British  India— the 
territory  under  the  government  of  India — has  interior 
as  well  as  exterior  boundaries.  In  such  countries  as 
France  or  Spain,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  modern 
kingdoms,  the  government  exercises  a  level  and  con- 
solidated rulership  over  a  compact  national  estate,  with 
a  frontier  surrounding  it  like  a  ring  fence.  But  our 
Indian  Empire  sweeps  within  the  circle  of  its  dominion 
a  number  of  native  States,  which  are  enclosed  and 
land-locked  in  the  midst  of  British  territory.  We  have 
seen  that  many  of  these  States  were  built  up  out  of  the 
dilapidated  provinces  of  the  Moghul  empire  by  revolted 
governors  or  military  leaders,  who  began  by  pretending 
to  rule  as  delegates  or  representatives  of  the  emperor, 
and  ended  by  openly  assuming  independence,  as  soon 
as  the  paralysis  of  central  government  permitted  them 
to  throw  aside  the  pretext.  With  the  fall  of  the  Moghul 
empire  came  the  rise  of  the  British  dominion,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  century  some  of  the  imperial  provinces 
were  again  absorbed  by  conquest  or  cession  into  British 
India;  while  others  were  left  as  self-governing  States 
under  our  protectorate.    There  is  also  an  important 
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group  of  Rajput  chiefships  which  have  always  been  inde- 
pendent under  the  suzerainty  of  the  paramount  Power- 
In  all  these  States  the  rulers  are  debarred  from 
making  war  and  peace ;  but  they  make  their  own  laws 
and  levy  their  own  taxes ;  and  we  treat  their  territory 
as  foreign,  although  the  dividing  borderline  can  hardly 
be  called  a  frontier,  because  most  of  these  States  are 
entirely  surrounded  and  shut  in  by  British  India, 
Nevertheless,  their  history — and  in  fact  the  general 
history  of  the  expansion  of  British  dominion  from  the 
sea-shore  to  the  Himalayas  and  far  beyond— -illustrates 
at  every  turn  the  bearing  upon  our  frontier  of  this 
system  of  protectorates ;  and  what  is  going  on  now  is 
chiefly  the  continuation  of  what  went  on  from  the 
beginning.  It  will  be  found  that  from  the  time  when 
the  English  became  a  power  on  the  mainland  of  India, 
that  is,  from  their  acquisition  of  Bengal  in  1765,  they 
have  constantly  adopted  the  policy  of  interposing 
a  border  of  protected  country  between  their  actual 
possessions  and  the  possessions  of  formidable  neigh- 
bours whom  they  desire  to  keep  at  arm's  length.  In 
the  last  century  we  supported  and  protected  Oudh  as 
a  barrier  against  the  Marathas;  and  early  in  this 
century  we  preserved  the  Rajput  States  in  central 
India  for  the  same  reason.  The  feudatory  States  on 
the  Sutlej  were  originally  maintained  and  strengthened 
by  us,  before  we  took  the  Punjab,  as  outworks  and 
barricades  against  the  formidable  power  of  the  Sikhs. 
The  device  has  been  likened  to  the  invention  of  buffers; 
because  a  buffer  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  breaking 
or  graduating  the  force  of  impact  between  two  heavy 
bodies;  and  in  the  same  way  the  political  buffer 
checked  the  violence  of  political  collisions,  though  it 
rarely  prevented  them  altogether.   It  may  even  be 
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suspected  that  the  system  rather  accelerated  than  re- 
tarded the  rapid  extension  of  the  English  frontier; 
because,  whereas  after  each  collision  with  our  rivals 
we  annexed  fresh  territory,  so  we  constantly  threw 
out  our  protective  border  beyond  the  actual  line  of 
annexation,  and  thus  we  have  always  made  a  double 
step  forward,  keeping  the  strategic  or  political  boundary 
well  in  advance  of  the  limit  of  our  administrative  occu- 
pation. The  lines  of  our  earlier  frontiers,  now  left 
far  behind  in  the  interior  of  India,  may  often  be  traced 
by  the  survival  of  some  petty  principalities,  that  escaped 
being  swallowed  up  by  a  powerful  neighbour  because 
it  was  originally  our  policy  to  protect  them. 

Upon  this  system  of  pushing  forward  protective 
outworks  until  we  were  ready  to  march  beyond  them, 
the  British  dominion  advanced  right  across  India.  But 
as  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  geographical  limits  of 
India — the  range  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
central  Asia,  and  which  form  perhaps  the  strongest 
natural  barriers  in  the  world — one  might  have  thought 
that  the  protectorates,  which  are  artificial  fortifications 
of  our  exposed  border,  would  be  no  longer  needed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  grown  with  the  expansion 
and  rounding  off  of  our  dominion;  and  the  empire  in 
its  plenitude  seems  to  find  them  more  necessary  than 
ever.  We  have  run  our  administrative  border  up  to 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  fringe  the  great  Indian 
plains ;  but  on  the  north-west  we  are  not  contented 
with  the  guardianship  of  a  mountain  wall.  We  look 
over  and  beyond  it  to  the  Oxus,  and  we  see  Russia 
advancing  across  the  central  Asian  steppes  by  a  process 
very  like  our  own.  She  conquers  and  consolidates, 
she  absorbs  and  annexes,  up  to  an  inner  line ;  and 
beyond  that  line,  in  the  direction  of  India,  she  maintavcvs 
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a  protected  State.  The  Oxus  divides  Bokhara  from 
Afghanistan,  the  Russian  from  the  English  protectorate. 
Here  is  a  rival jind  possible  enemy  far  more  formidable 
than  any  of  those~wKbm  we  irave  hitherto  discerned  on 
our  political  Horizon ;  and  consequently  our  protective 
bonier  has  taken'awider  cast  than  ever.  Two  countries 
whose  broad  extent  and  physical  conformations  adapt 
them  admirably  to  be  strong  natural  outworks,  Belii- 
chistan  and  Afghanistan,  lie  beyond  our  western  border, 
full  of  deserts  and  mountains,  hard  to  traverse  and  easy 
to  defend,  inhabited  by  free  and  warlike  races,  to  whom 
liberty  is,  as  to  ourselves,  the  noblest  of  possessions. 
Both  these  countries  we  have  brought  within  the  range 
of  our  political  ascendancy,  and  thus  we  have  assumed 
a  virtual  protectorate  over  that  vast  tract  of  country 
that  stretches  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Persia  and 
the  Oxus  River.  Taking  as  the  central  point  of  depar- 
ture the  Victoria  Lake,  whose  shores  are  the  high 
mountain  cradle  of  the  Oxus1,  the  line  separating 
Russian  from  English  spheres  of  influence  runs  east- 
ward to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  westward  along  the 
course  of  the  river.  Turning  southward  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  whole  western  boundary  line 
which  separates  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistanfrom  Russia 
and  Persia  has  been  marked  out  under  our  supervision, 
and  secured  by  treaty  or  agreement.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  line  is  secured  upon  any  formal 
international  compact  with  the  States  inside  it,  although 
their  rulers  have  agreed  to  the  arrangement  which  it 
represents.  We  have  fixed  this  outer  border  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  States  beyond,  with  Russia  and  Persia, 
who  have  promised  and  are  pledged  to  respect  it. 

1  'Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 

In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere.' — Matthew  Arnold. 
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Here,  then,  beyond  the  extreme  north-west  of  India, 
we  may  survey  the  system  of  protectorates  operating 
on  a  grand  scale;  and  we  may  find  the  strongest 
illustration  of  the  principle  that  the_tnif»  f™nfl'^r  de- 
lineates -not_£nly.±heJand  we  administer  but  the  lands 
we  protect  On  that  side  we  are  not  content  with 
fencing  ourselves  round  by  a  belt  of  free  tribal  lands 
or  a  row  of  petty  chiefships;  we  have  barricaded  the 
roads  leading  from  central  Asia  into  India  by  two 
huge  blocks  of  independent  territory,  Afghanistan  and 
Beluchistan.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  and  the  Moghul  empire  of  India 
were  nominally  conterminous ;  for  Kabul  and  Kandahar 
were  held  by  the  Moghul.  But  in  the  great  political 
convulsions  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  highland 
country  interposed  between  Persia  and  India  was  rent 
away,  and  formed  into  the  separate  chiefships  which 
we  now  uphold  as  our  barriers ;  they  are  the  boulders 
or  isolated  masses  that  remain  to  attest  the  latest  period 
of  territorial  disruption.  Now,  as  both  Russia  and 
England  have  been  employing  the  same  political  tactics 
in  their  advance  towards  each  other,  throwing  forward 
protectorates,  and  occupying  points  of  vantage,  it  has 
long  been  certain  that  Afghanistan,  which  lies  right 
between  the  two  camps,  must  fall  into  one  or  another 
of  these  spheres  of  influence.  If  England  did  not 
protect  Afghanistan  that  country  would  undoubtedly  be 
brought  under  the  wardship  of  Russia,  which  has 
already  taken  under  strict  tutelage  Bokhara,  just  across 
the  Oxus.  For  the  Afghan  mountains  dominate  the 
Indian  plains  and  command  the  roads  from  the  Oxus  to 
the  Indus;  and  a  country  of  such  natural  strength, 
a  weak  and  barbarous  kingdom  overhanging  the 
frontiers  of  two  powerful  military  States,  must  always 
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fall,  by  the  law  of  political  gravitation,  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  this  must  be — why  we 
do  not  adopt  the  European  method  of  dealing  with 
a  country  that  is  too  weak  to  stand  by  itself—  why  we 
nnt"  n#>iifrra1ir<»  ^fgrh?"^^nj  as  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land are  neutralized,  by  a  joint  agreement  to  respect 
its  integrity  and  independence.  The  answer  is,  that 
neutralization^  as  neyer_been_a  practical  method  of 
statecraft  in  Asia^An  ill-governed  Dnenfal  kingdom 
left  as  neutral  ground  between  two  European  Powers, 
neither  of  which  could  interfere  with  its  internal  affairs, 
would  rapidly  fall  into  intolerable  disorder,  and  probably 
into  dilapidation.  The  native  ruler  would  be  distracted 
by  the  conflicting  demands  and  admonitions  of  two 
formidable  and  jealous  neighbours;  he  would  listen 
alternately  to  one  or  the  other,  and  would  be  constantly 
giving  cause  of  offence  to  both;  he  would  find  himself 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone;  and  his  end 
would  probably  be  as  the  end  of  Poland,  which  became 
a  focus  of  intrigue  and  anarchy,  and  was  finally  broken 
up  by  partition. 

A  very  curious  historic  parallel  might  be  drawn,  if 
space  allowed,  by  comparing  the  existing  position  of 
Afghanistan  between  the  Anglo-Indian  and  the  Russian 
empires  with  the  position  of  Armenia  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Parthian  empires  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Armenian  ruler 
held  the  mountainous  country  and  the  passes  between 
Europe  and  Asia ;  his  kingdom  was  the  barrier  between 
the  territories  of  two  great  military  States;  it  was 
an  essential  point  in  the  frontier  policy  of  Rome  to 
maintain  her  influence  over  the  ruler,  and  her  protection 
over  his  country.  The  Armenian  chiefs  leant  alternately 
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toward  Rome  and  toward  Parthia;  they  tried  to  save 
their  independence  by  maintaining  the  balance:  but 
whenever  they  allied  themselves  with  Parthia  they  were 
attacked  by  Rome,  precisely  as  the  Afghan  Amir  was 
attacked  by  England  in  1879,  when  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Russia.  Armenia,  like  Afghanistan,  owed  all  its 
importance,  not  to  its  intrinsic  strength,  for  it  was 
weak  and  barbarous,  but  to  its  geographical  situation ; 
and  the  history  of  its  relations  with  Rome — of  the 
setting  up  and  pulling  down  of  client  kings,  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans  to  maintain  exclusive  control 
over  its  government  without  occupying  its  territory 
—must  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  the  English 
connexion  with  Afghanistan. 

That  connexion,  which  is  now  closer  than  ever, 
represents  the  grand  climacteric  and  the  broadest 
development  of  the  protectorate  system ;  and  its  efficacy 
may  before  long  be  brought  to  a  decisive  test.  The 
demarcation  of  the  western  Afghan  frontier  by  a  joint 
commission  of  Russians  and  English  in  1886  is  plain 
evidence  that  the  spheres  of  Russian  and  English 
influence,  which  have  been  long  approaching,  have  at 
last  touched  each  other.  It  will  be  recollected,  as  an 
example  of  the  delicate  handling  required  by  modern 
political  machinery,  that  the  first  contact  very  nearly 
produced  a  collision,  and  was  felt  in  a  vibration  that 
reverberated  through  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  A 
slight  difference  in  regard  to  the  laying  down  of  the 
boundary  across  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kiish  brought 
on  a  skirmish  between  Afghans  and  Russians  at  Penjdeh 
in  1885,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  rumours  of  war 
between  England  and  Russia.  Lord  Dufferin,  a  diplo- 
matist of  great  skill  and  invaluable  experience,  was 
then  Viceroy  of  India,  and  the  affair  was  compromised ; 
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but  it  showed  to  the  English,  as  by  a  sudden  flash, 
where  lay  their  true  frontier,  and  what  kind  of  possi- 
bilities were  involved  by  its  demarcation.  The  fact 
that  for  a  breadth  of  some  hundred  miles  between  the 
disputed  boundary  line  and  the  border  of  India  proper 
the  territory  is  ruled  by  the  Afghan  Amfr,  went  for 
nothing;  our  frontier  is_alw%ys  commensurate  with  our 
TTsrmprihilitiVfi  for  protection. 


Taking,  therefore,  this  view  of  the  operation  of  our 
system  of  protectorates,  it  is  worth  while  to  survey  the 
immense  sweep  of  the  radius  which  describes  the  outer 
circumference  of  our  Asiatic  frontier.  For  those  who 
may  apprehend  that  it  has  been  pushed  too  far  and  too 
fast,  there  is  at  any  rate  this  reassuring  condition,  that 
it  can  hardly  go  further ;  after  more  than  a  century's 
continuous  expansion  it  must  now  come  to  a  standstill, 
because  it  has  at  last  struck  westward  and  eastward 
against  hard  ground ;  that  is,  it  has  met  in  both  directions 
the  solid  resistance  of  another  well-organized  State. 
When  this  point  is  reached,  the  moving  and  fluctuating 
borderlines  begin  at  once  to  fix  and  harden;  the 
protectorates  settle  down  into  orderly  dependencies, 
disputes  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  regular  diplomacy, 
and  questions  of  war  or  peace  become  the  concern  of 
civilized  governments.  The  Indian  empire  and  its  allies 
or  feudatories  now  virtually  occupy  the  whole  area  of 
southern  Asia  that  lies  between  Russia  and  China,  oq 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Oxus  in  the  north-west  down  to 
the  Mekong  river  in  the  south-east.  On  the  north- 
west, where  the  proximity  of  Russia  inevitably  suggests 
special  precautions,  the  line  of  advance  into  India  from 
central  Asia  is  barricaded  by  protectorates,  Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  the  petty  States  beyond 
Kashmir  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Along 
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the  main  northern  line  of  the  Himalayas  we  have  few 
protectorates  because  we  have  no  need  of  them ;  we 
have  there  a  triple  chain  of  almost  impassable  mountains, 
backed  by  the  high  table-land  of  central  Asia ;  and  on 
the  other  side  is  the  Mongolian  desert.  But  it  is  only 
upon  this  section  of  our  outer  line— between  Kashmir 
and  Nepal  —  that  we  are  satisfied  even  with  the 
stupendous  mountain  barriers  of  the  Himalayas.  We 
should  allow  no  interference  from  the  north  with 
Nepal  —  and  further  eastward  the  encroachment  of 
the  Tibetans  upon  the  protected  State  of  Sikhim 
produced  a  little  war  only  two  years  ago.  As  on  our 
north-western  frontier  we  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
vicinity  of  Russia,  so  on  our  border-line  in  the  north- 
east of  Burmah  we  begin  to  feel  distinctly,  beyond  the 
mountains  and  untravelled  highlands,  the  presence  of 
that  great  organized  State,  the  most  ancient  upon  earth, 
which  has  so  long  dominated  on  that  side  of  Asia — the 
Chinese  empire.  Here,  as  toward  the  north-west,  we 
are  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  on  the  map,  we  are 
enlarging  our  dominion  and  setting  forward  our  land- 
marks. And  here,  also,  our  method  of  political  explora- 
tion and  reconnaissance  is  the  protectorate  in  advance 
of  the  administrative  boundary.  Seven  years  ago  we 
made  a  great  and  important  stride  eastward ;  we  were 
compelled  to  annex  Burmah,  whose  ruler  not  only 
showed  symptoms  of  open  hostility,  but  was  bargain- 
ing for  the  protectorate  of  France.  Here,  again,  the 
acquisition  of  that  kingdom  carried  us  far  beyond  its 
limits,  for  at  once  the  double  line  began  to  form ;  and 
our  real  frontier  eastward  has  been  thrown  forward  up  to 
the  Mekong  river,  enclosing  a.  line  of  semi-independent 
chieftainships,  which  serve  as  buffers  between  Burmah 
proper  and  China.   We  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
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framing  our  relations  with  these  chieftainships,  and  in 
extending  our  influence  over  the  border  tribes;  we 
are,  in  fact,  planning  out  and  consolidating  the  inter- 
mediate zone,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  invariably 
left  between  the  two  lines,  the  inner  limit  of  actual 
jurisdiction,  and  the  outer  political  line  of  protection 
and  defence. 

And  thus,  on  the  east  as  on  the  west,  we  are  slowly 
drawing  into  contact  with  rival  Powers  of  equal  political 
magnitude;  our  extreme  boundary  line  reaches  up  to 
China  and  Siam,  and  at  one  point  the  political  outposts 
of  English  exploration  from  Burmah,  and  of  French 
pioneers  from  Tonkin,  are  almost  within  hail.  When 
all  these  boundaries  are  finally  determined  and  ratified 
by  the  conventions  of  civilized  diplomacy,  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  future  political  settlement  of  Asia  will 
have  been  laid  out ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  outside  the 
Chinese  empire,  may  eventually  be  either  in  the  pos- 
session or  under  the  protectorate  of  some  European 
State. 

It  has  been  thought  possible  that  this  brief  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  Indian  empire  has  spread 
and  been  shaped  out  might  be  made  interesting,  because 
no  process  of  the  kind  is  now  observable  in  western 
Europe;  although  the  same  principles,  with  the  same 
practical  result,  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  especially  in  the 
formation  of  that  empire's  political  and  military  frontier. 
Our  European  continent  has  been  long  ago  parcelled 
out  into  compact  nationalities  which  afford  no  room  for 
the  system  of  intermediate  protectorates,  so  that  here 
the  political  and  administrative  frontiers  always  coincide. 
And  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium  or  Switzerland, 
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a  small  country  holds  an  important  position  on  the 
political  chessboard  because  it  covers  the  vulnerable 
frontier  of  powerful  neighbouring  States,  such  a  country 
is  kept  clear  of  intruders,  not  by  a  protectorate,  but  by 
neutralization. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  our  Asiatic  protecto- 
rates, one  thing  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear,  that 
the  system  of  protectorates — the  practice  of  throwing 
out  a  line  of  frontier  round  a  wide  tract  of  unsettled 
country  in  order  to  exclude  rivals — this  system,  which 
was  mainly  invented  in  modern  times  by  England 
for  the  building  up  of  her  Asiatic  empire,  is  no  longer 
our  monopoly.  So  long  as  the  English,  like  then- 
predecessors  the  Romans,  had  the  Asiatic  world  before 
them,  where  too  choose — had  come  into  contact  with 
no  other  substantial  rivals— the  expansion  of  our 
dominion  went  on  as  steadily  and  easily  as  the 
extension  in  Asia  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was 
pushed  forward  rapidly  eastward  until  it  met  the 
Parthians,  by  whom  it  was  fiercely  resisted  and 
finally  driven  back.  Our  great  naval  superiority 
enabled  us  to  beat  off  rivals  in  the  distant  seas,  and 
on  land  we  had  only  ill-organized  native  States  to  deal 
with.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  unbroken 
peace  in  western  Europe,  there  has  sprung  up  a  keen 
competition  for  territory  and  trade  in  Asia  and  in  Africa, 
which  has  led  to  the  wholesale  imitation  of  the  English 
system  of  protectorates,  either  direct  or  through  chartered 
companies. 

Under  the  pressure  and  competition  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  protectorates  are  rapidly 
multiplying  in  all  the  outlying  quarters  of  the  old 
world — over  Tunis,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar,  and 
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countless  tribes  and  chiefships  in  the  interior  of  the 
African  continent;  and  in  Asia  over  Cochin  China, 
the  Annamite  kingdom,  Tonkin,  and  various  half- 
explored  borderlands. 

What  is  the  chief  and  manifest  consequence  of  this 
renewed  approximation  of  the  European  powers  in 
Asia  ?  The  effect  has  been  to  demonstrate  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  revival  of  an  intimate  connexion  between 
European  and  Asiatic  affairs.  The  points  of  contact 
are  multiplying  with  the  different  points  of  view,  with 
the  recurrence  of  international  apprehensions  and  rival- 
ries. The  political  and  commercial  interests  begin 
again  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  the  expansion 
of  Europe  presses  upon  Asia  by  land  and  sea,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  seaboard  of  China ;  and  the  antique 
kingdoms  and  societies  are  sustaining  with  difficulty  the 
inroad  of  European  arms  and  enterprise.  The  old 
conquering  races  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  dynasties  at 
Stamboul  and  Tehran,  the  Usbeg  of  Bokhara,  the 
Afghan  of  Kabul,  the  rulers  of  Annam  and  Siam,  are 
recognizing  in  different  forms  and  degrees  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  Western  nations.  And  since 
upon  this  vast  stage  of  action  England  still  plays  the 
leading  part,  and  holds  India  as  the  central  position,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  isolation  of  India  from  the  winds 
and  currents  of  European  politics  must  soon  cease 
altogether  and  finally.  She  is  drifting  rapidly  within 
the  recognized  sphere  of  European  diplomacy;  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders  has  become  a  matter  of 
European  concern,  and  henceforward  her  external 
policy  and  her  military  establishment  must  be  neces- 
sarily regulated  upon  European  rather  than  upon 
Asiatic  considerations.   In  the  place  of  the  jealousies 
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of  commercial  companies,  instead  of  desultory  wars 
between  rival  settlements  or  against  native  princes,  we 
have  the  greatest  military  powers  of  the  world— -Russia, 
France  and  England — feeling  their  way  towards  each 
other  across  wide  deserts,  difficult  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  debateable  lands  that  skirt  the  Oxus  in  the 
north  or  the  Mekong  river  on  the  far  south-east  of  our 
dominion.  To  those,  indeed,  who  demand  permanency 
for  territorial  borders  in  Asia  it  may  have  been  in- 
structive to  follow,  throughout  the  events  and  trans- 
actions rapidly  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
adventures  of  successive  Anglo-Indian  governments  in 
search  of  a  stable  and  scientifically  defensible  land 
frontier.  We  have  usually  begun  by  projecting  a  political" 
border-line,  by  interposing,  that  is,  some  protected  State 
between  our  real  territories  and  the  power  beyond 
them,  whose  approach  seemed  to  threaten  our  security. 
But  the  result  of  this  manoeuvre  has  been  too  often 
to  accelerate  our  own  extension,  because  we  have  found 
ourselves  eventually  forced  to  advance  up  to  any  line 
that  our  rivals  could  not  be  permitted  to  overstep.  Nor 
can  anything  illustrate  more  signally  the  radical  and 
inherent  mutability,  the  accidental  and  elastic  character, 
of  all  territorial  and  political  settlements  in  Asia,  than 
the  fact  that  at  this  moment  our  statesmen  are  still  in 
quest  of  that  promised  border-land  whose  margin  seems 
to  fade  for  ever  as  we  follow  it. 


Conclusion. 

The  object  of  this  short  and  inadequate  survey  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  English  have  mounted  to  ascendancy 
in  India  has  been  to  explain  the  combination  of  deter- 
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mining  causes  and  events,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia, 
that  have  placed  England  in  possession  of  her  Asiatic 
dominion.  The  explanation  is,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  not  difficult ;  it  can  be  elicited  from  an  attentive 
comparative  study  of  the  course  of  history  in  Asia  and 
Europe  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  dominant 
fact  as  regards  England  may  be  said  to  be  this — that  as 
our  island  has  been  preserved  by  the  surrounding  sea 
from  the  invasions,  foreign  wars,  and  revolutions  that 
have  interrupted  the  commercial  and  colonial  enter- 
prises of  the  continental  nations,  we  have  been  able 
to  develop  a  vast  mercantile  system  and  to  maintain 
a  preponderance  of  naval  power.  Yet  although  we 
can  trace  backward  the  sequence  of  events  and  in- 
fluences, their  result  is  none  the  less  singular.  One 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  history  of  the  British 
dominion  in  Asia  is  that  it  affords  an  entire  and  con- 
nected view  of  the  germination,  growth,  and  expansion 
of  a  first-class  territorial  sovereignty.  The  ancient 
world  has  left  us  an  unbroken  record  of  the  life  of  the 
Roman  State,  from  its  birth  to  its  full  strength  and 
stature ;  but  the  phenomenon  of  an  empire's  complete 
evolution  is  most  rare  in  modern  times,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  India  is  the  only  example  now  existing.  The 
Spanish  dominion  in  America  grew  to  vast  dimensions 
out  of  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola  by  Columbus,  but 
this  century  has  witnessed  its  disintegration,  until  at 
the  present  day  Spain  retains  only  a  fragment  of 
her  former  possessions.  The  situation  of  our  Indian 
empire  is  thus  in  many  respects  unique ;  the  annals  of 
modern  sovereignties  show  no  parallel ;  and  people  still 
ask  whether  good  or  ill  will  come  of  it.  When  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  remarked  that  England  lost  a  great 
dominion  in  North  America  in  1783  and  had  won 
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another  in  India  by  1805,  he  added  that  it  was  still 
uncertain  whether  the  former  was  any  real  loss,  or  the 
latter  any  permanent  gain.     Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
a  much  later  authority  upon  the  history  of  England, 
inclines  towards  the  view  that  in  the  end  nothing  will 
have  been  gained.   1  Centuries  hence/  he  writes,  1  some"! 
philosophic  historian  .  .  .  will  relate  the  history  of  the  1 
British  in  India  as  a  romantic  episode  which  has  had  no  I  ^7 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  human  1 
family  V    Upon  this  it  may  be  observed  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  eventual  advantage  to  England  from  her 
possession  of  India  (for  of  the  immediate  advantage  there 
can  be  little  doubt),  it  seems  already  plain  that  the 
effect  upon  the  general  progress  of  the  human  family 
must  be  very  great.   That  one  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  western  Europe  —  foremost  as  harbinger  of  light 


and  liberty — should  have  established  a  vast  ernpirenn 
Asia,  is  an  accomplished  fact  which  must  necessarily 
give  an  enormous  impulse  and  a  totally  new  direction 
to  the  civilization  of  that  continent.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  since  the  Roman  empire  began  to  decline 
civilization  has  not  been  spreading  eastward;  on  the 
contrary,  in  Asia  it  has  distinctly  receded  ;  it  was 
driven  out  and  so  fundamentally  uprooted  by  the 
Turkish  Sultans  that  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  has  left  very  little 
beyond  names  and  ruins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exceedingly  slow  advance  of  new  ideas  and  social 
changes  among  the  Oriental  races  proves  the  strength 
of  resistance  possessed  by  barbarism  entrenched  behind 
the  unchanging  conditions  of  Asiatic  existence.  JThe 
only  important  ground  in  Asia  recovered  for  cen- 


1  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  433. 
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tunes  bycivjUjatioiL-bils.  been  won  in  India  by  the 


But  although  civilization  has  hitherto  gone  forward 
very  slowly  in  Asia,  the  spread  of  European  power  is 
now  clearing  the  ground  for  rapid  movement  upon 
a  very  extensive  line  of  advance.  Notwithstanding  all 
risks  and  obstacles,  the  process  of  sweeping  wide  terri- 
tories within  new  border  lines,  under  the  form  of 
protecting  them,  for  reasons  political,  strategical,  and 
commercial,  is  in  constant  use;  the  English,  in  par- 
ticular, make  almost  annual  additions  to  the  ethnology 
of  their  empire.  Undoubtedly  an  increasing  border  of 
territorial  responsibilities  must  weigh  on  the  minds  of 
reflective  men  in  all  times  and  countries.  St.  Augustine, 
looking  out  from  his  City  of  God  over  the  still  vast  domain 
of  Rome,  debates  the  question  whether  it  is  fitting  for 
good  men  to  rejoice  in  the  expansion  of  empires,  even 
when  the  victors  are  more  civilized  than  the  vanquished, 
and  the  wars  just  and  unprovoked1.  His  conclusion  is 
that  to  carry  on  war  and  extend  rulership  over  subdued 
nations  seems  to  bad  men  felicity,  but  to  good  men 
"a  necessity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Englishmen  carfj 
adopt  a  better  conclusion.  Continual  expansion  seems^l 
to  have  become  part  of  our  national  habits  and  modes 
of  growth.  For  good  or  for  ill,  England  has  become 
what  she  is  in  the  world  by  the  result  of  adventurous 
pioneering,  by  seeking  her  fortunes  in  the  outlying 
regions  of  the  earth,  by  taking  a  vigorous  part  in  the 
unending  struggle  out  of  which  the  settlement  of  the 
political  world  is  evolved,  as  the  material  world  is 
shaped  out  of  the  jarring  forces  of  Nature.  It  is  this 
incessant  opening  of  new  markets,  exploration  of  further 

1  De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  iv.  15,  'An  congruat  bonis  latius  vellc 
regnare/ 
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countries,  organizing  of  fresh  enterprises,  the  alternate 
contest  with  and  pacification  of  rude  tribes  and  unstable 
rulers,  the  necessity  of  guarding  our  possessions  and 
staving  off  our  rivals,  that  has  caused  and  is  still  causing 
the  steady  enlargement  of  our  borders. 

Against  an  advance  of  this  strength  and  magnitude 
the  Asiatic  nations  have  at  present  little  power  of  resis- 
tance. The  forces  which  broke  up  in  earlier  times  the 
higher  political  organizations,  which  thrust  back  the 
higher  religion,  no  longer  exist ;  neither  thejfighting 
power^  of  Asia,  nor  her  fanatic  enthusiasm,  is  now  in 
the  least  formidable  to  Europe.  Not  only  is  Jt  certain 
that  Asia  lies  at  the  mercy_of .the .military  power  and 
resources ^J^Eurpj)^.  but  in  all,  the  departments  of 
thought  apdjictiqn  she  is  still  far  inferior.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances European  progress  is  never  likely  to  suffer 
another  grfflfr  ™>piiiQf>  at  tliii  j^i^  nf  reaction ; 

and  the  English  dominion,  once  firmly  planted  in  Asia, 
is  notTikelyto  be ^  sTikken  "unless  it  is  supplanted  by 
a  stronger  European  rival.  Henceforward  the  struggle 
will  be,  not  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  races, 
but  between  the  great  commercial  and  conquering 
nations  of  the  West  for  predominance  in  Asia.  From 
this  contest  England  has  now  little  to  fear ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  undertaken  the  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Indian  people ;  we  are  changing  the  habits  of 
thought,  the  religious  ideas,  the  moral  level  of  the  whole 
country.  No  one  can  as  yet  venture  upon  any  prog- 
nostic of  the  course  which  the  subtle  and  searching 
mind  of  India  will  mark  out  for  itself  amid  the  cross- 
currents of  Eastern  and  Western  influences.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  changes 
of  material  environment  are  acting  steadily  on  mental 
habits,  and  that  future  historians  will  have  a  second 
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remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  with  which  a 
powerful  and  highly  organized  civilization  can  mould 
the  character  and  shape  the  destinies  of  many  millions 
of  people 1.  And  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  our  Indian  empire,  we  shall  have  conferred 
upon  the  Indians  great  and  permanent  benefits,  and 
shall  have  left  a  good  name  for  ourselves  in  history. 

1  '  I  confess  that  my  own  imagination  is  most  powerfully  excited  by 
the  visible  connexion  between  moral  influence  and  material  authority 
which  is  presented,  to  an  extent  never  realized  before  or  since,  by  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Roman  empire.' — Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  vol.  vii,  Preface. 
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312. 

Aurangzeb,  Emperor,  accession 
of,  29;  wars  in  South  India, 
44  ;  compared  with  Louis  XIV, 
46;  death,  62. 

Biber,  Emperor,  founds  the  Mo- 
ghul  Empire,  42, 126 ;  memoirs, 
125. 

Baji  Rao,  the  Peshwa,  136,  151, 
249;  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, ib.  ;  attacks  British  at 
Poona,  293  ;  surrenders,  ib. 

Barker,  Sir  R.,  187. 

Barlow,  Sir  G.,  Governor-General, 
267. 

Bassein,  treaty  of,  249. 

Benares,  insurrection,  197;  ac- 
quired by  the  English,  207. 

Bengal,  128;  governors  of,  ib.; 
conquest  of,  131  ;  commerce 
and  position,  139  ;  state  of 
affairs  in,  141  ;  disputes  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the 
Nawdb,  142-147;  revenue,  172; 
famine,  174;  naval  engage- 
ments in  Bay  of,  200 ;  the 
centre  of  English  power,  202. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,Governor- 
General,  302;  makes  English 
the  official  language  of  India, 
303  ;  puts  an  end  to  burning  of 
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widows,  364 ;  his  foreign  policy, 
3<>5- 

Bernier,  Francois,  on  the  Moghul 
Empire,  43 ;  letter  to  Colbert, 
126. 

Bhurtpore,  fortress  of,  unsuccess- 
ful siege  of,  256 ;  taken  by  Lord 
Combermere,  301. 

Bombay  ceded  to  England,  29; 
covenant  with  Rughonith  Rao, 
190;  expedition  against  Sal- 
sette  and  Bassein,  ib. ;  negotia- 
tions with  the  Marathas,  191. 

Boughton,  Mr.,  23. 

Braithwaite,  Col.,  199. 

Breda,  treaty  of,  36. 

Buonaparte,  232 ;  see  Napoleon. 

Burgoyne,  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
192. 

Burke,  defends  the  East  India 
Company,  177 ;  attacks  them, 
214  ;  charges  against  Hastings, 
215. 

Burmah,  the  Kingdom  of,  298; 

annexation  of  Lower,  318. 
Burmese  War,  the  first,  297  ;  the 

second,  319. 
Bussy  at  Hyderabad,  94  ;  auarrel 

with  Lally,  11 1 :  captured,  114 ; 

returns  to  India,  200. 
Buxar,  Battle  of,  147. 

Cachar,Burmese  inroads  into,3co ; 
recognizes  our  protectorate, 
301- 

Calcutta,  attack  upon  the  English 
at,  109,  129;  transfer  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Company 
to,  139- 

Canning,Lord,  Governor-General, 
322. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  doubling  of 
the,  8  ;  seized  by  the  English, 
276. 

Carnatic,  the,  78 ;  war  of  succes- 
sion in  the,  91. 

Chartered  Companies,  system  of, 
18-20,  66-73. 

Cheetoo,  leader  of  the  Pindari 
hordes,  287. 

Child,  Sir  J.,  49. 

Chilian wala,  battle  of,  317. 

Chinese  Empire,  290,  339. 

Chunda  Sahib,  92. 


Clive,  his  defence  of  Arcot,  94 ; 
expedition  to  retake  Calcutta, 
109,  130 ;  letter  to  Pitt,  113  *. ; 
engagement  at  Plassey,  131 ; 
departure  for  England,  144 ; 
assumes  the  title  of  Diwdni, 
147,  157 ;  return  to  India,  156 ; 
alliance  with  Oudh,  157,  162; 
on  the  political  situation,  150 ; 
obtains  grant  of  the  Five  Sir- 
kars,  166;  leaves  India,  169; 
death,  178. 

Combermere,  Lord,  takes  the 
fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  301. 

Conflans,  M.,  letter  to,  113  n. 

Constantinople,  centre  of  Euro- 
pean commerce,  8. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  196. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,Governor-Gene- 
ral  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
218 ;  his  settlement  of  the  land 
revenue  of  Bengal,  219;  league 
against  Tippu,  222  ;  results  of 
his  administration,  230 ;  leaves 
India,  231  ;  return  to  India, 
236 ;  his  pacific  principles,  265  ; 
death,  266. 

Coromandel  coast,  74;  settlements 
on  the,  77. 

D'Ache*,  withdraws  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  ill. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Governor-Gene- 
ral, 317;  annexes  Punjab,  318; 
his  policy  of  annexation,  320  ; 
annexes  Satara,  Jhansi,  and 
Nagpore,  320 ;  Oudh,  322. 

Danish  East  India  Company  ex- 
tinguished, 73. 

Davenant,  Sir  Charles,  Essay  on 
the  East  India  Trade,  51. 

David,  Fort  St.,  blockade  of,  83. 

De  la  Haye  occupies  Trincomalee, 
34. 

Delhi,  139 ;  massacre  at,  64 ; 
taken  by  Lake,  254. 

Dhuleep  Singh,  314. 

Diwdniy  the,  157. 

Dost  Mohamed,  receives  mis- 
sion from  the  British  at  Kibul, 
307 ;  hovers  about  northern 
provinces,  310 ;  restored  to 
power,  311. 

Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  238. 
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Dow,  extract  from  his  history  of 

Hindusthan,  160. 
Duff,  Grant,  4  History  of  the 

Marathas/  151. 
Dumas,  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 

74. 

Dupleix,  Governor  -  General  of 
Pondicherry,  74 ;  ambitious 
spirit,  79 ;  disperses  the  Na- 
w£b's  army,  83;  schemes  of 
territorial  extension,  85,  88; 
failure  of  his  policy,  95  ;  re- 
called to  France,  96;  reasons 
of  his  failure,  97;  character, 
100. 

Dutch,  position  of  the,  in  India,  55. 

'East  Indies/  meaning  of  the 
term,  17. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  Governor- 
General,  311  ;  determines  to 
retire  from  Afghanistan,  312; 
treaty  with  Sinde  rulers,  313. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  chief  of  the  Patna 
factory,  146. 

Elphinstone,  Mountsruart,  on 
Dupleix,  98 ;  envoy  to  Afghanis- 
tan, 272. 

England,  complications  of  her 
foreign  relations,  35  ;  wars  with 
Holland,  ib. ;  importance  of  her 
Eastern  trade,  51 ;  origin  of  her 
ascendancy  in  the  East,  54,  55 ; 
commercial  and  political  rivalry 
with  France,  61, 75 ;  declaration 
of  war,  80 ;  period  of  contests 
for  supremacy  with  the  Native 
Indian  Powers,  123;  undisputed 
supremacy,  212 ;  war  with 
France,  234 ;  naval  superiority, 
276 ;  valuable  conquests,  ib. ; 
systematic  policy,  277. 

English  East  India  Company, 
first  charter,  12  ;  disputes  with 
the  Dutch,  15,  22;  with  the 
Portuguese,  21  ;  at  Surat,  23 ; 
new  Charter,  29  ;  settlements, 
33  ;  three  principal  stations,  38 ; 
assumes  independent  jurisdic- 
tion, 39 ;  declares  war  against 
Aurangzeb,  41  ;  policy  of  self- 
government,  48  ;  rival  Com- 
pany, 57  ;  union  of  the  two,  ib. ; 
advantages,  58 ;  administration 


of  the,  ib. ;  compared  with  the 
French  system,  88 ;  expedition 
to  Tanjore,  90;  war  in  the 
Carnatic,  91-96  ;  peace,  96  ; 
necessity  for  State  interference, 
171  ;  increase  of  annual  ex- 
penses, 173;  insolvency,  174; 
inquiries  into  affairs  of,  215  ; 
dissolved,  324. 

Europe,  conclusion  of  peace  in 
I783>  213. 

European  politics,  vicissitudes  of, 

33. 

Firozshah,  battle  of,  315. 

Fox,  his  East  India  Bill,  215  ; 
rejected,  216. 

France,  alliance  of  powers 
against,  46;  commercial  and 
political  rivalry  with  England, 
61,  75;  interval  of  peace,  73; 
declaration  of  war,  79 ;  aban- 
donment of  Dupleix's  policy, 
96  ;  views  and  motives  of  the 
Ministers,  102-105  J  termina- 
tion of  the  contest  in  India, 
115  ;  disastrous  war-policy, 
118;  overtures  to  the  Mara- 
thas, 192;  last  expedition  to 
India,  20a 

French  East  India  Company,  31  ; 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  35 ; 
vicissitudes  of  the,  73 ;  occupy 
Mauritius,  74;  administration 
of  the,  76 ;  compared  with  the 
English  system,  88  ;  war  in  the 
Carnatic,  91-96;  peace,  96; 
finances,  115;  insolvency  of 
the,  118. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  269. 

Gawilghur,  fort  of,  254. 

Genoa,  trade  with  the  East,  8 ; 
diversion  from,  10,  58. 

Ghizipur  acquired  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 207. 

Gillespie,  General,  289. 

Godeheu,  M.,  supersedes  Du- 
pleix, 96. 

Goojerat,  Sikhs  defeated  at,  317. 

Gurkhas,  the,  288 ;  war  with  the 
English,  289,  296. 

Gwalior,  fortress  of,  taken  by 
Capt  Popham,  197. 
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Hifiz  Rehmat  Khan,  the  Rohilla 
Chief,  187. 

Hamont,  M.  Tibulle,  116. 

Hardinge,  Sir  H.,  Governor- 
General,  313;  preparations 
against  the  Sikhs,  315  ;  occu- 
pies Lahore,  316. 

Hastings,  Marquis  of  (Lord 
Moira),  Governor- General, 
282;  war  with  the  Gurkhas, 
289 ;  plan  for  the  suppression 
of  freebooting  hordes,  292. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor- 
General,  184 ;  transactions 
against  the  Rohillas,  187; 
seizes  the  French  settlements, 
193 ;  expedition  against  the 
Marathas,  ib, ;  war  with  Hyder 
Ali,  194 ;  terminates  the  war, 
107 ;  financial  embarrassments, 
ib. ;  resignation,  200 ;  career, 
204 ;  trial,  205 ;  charges 
against,  216. 

Holkar,  Jeswant  Rao,  attacked 
by  the  English,  255;  disper- 
sion of  his  troops,  256;  de- 
feated at  Mehidpore,  293. 

Holland,  Universal  East  India 
Company  founded,  14 ;  con- 
quests in  Asia,  16;  commer- 
cial policy,  25 ;  hostilities 
against  the  English,  28,  31-35, 
201. 

Hormuz,  Island  of,  bombard- 
ment, 21. 

Hughes,  Sir  E.,  naval  engage- 
ments, 199. 

Hyder  Ali,  163 ;  master  of 
Mysore,  165 ;  at  Hyderabad, 
166;  war  with  the  English, 
167 ;  vindictive  spirit,  194 ; 
triple  alliance,  195 ;  ravages 
the  Carnatic,  196 ;  defeated  at 
Porto  Novo,  199 ;  death,  200. 

Hyderabad,  Bussy  at,  94 ;  weak- 
ness of,  228. 

Indja,  commerce  in,  early  com- 
petition for,  6;  civil  war  in, 
29,  63 ;  disorganization  of 
native  government,  39,  40; 
natural  fortifications  of,  140; 
the  new  constitution,  178; 
faults   of  the   system,   180 ; 


claims  of  the  Council  and 
Court,  181 ;  English  sove- 
reignty established  in,  219. 
India,  Central,  condition  of,  279- 
287 ;  freebooting  bands  of, 
290;  political  settlement  of, 
294. 

 Upper,  distracted  condition 

of,  148. 

Kabul,  occupied  by  the  English, 
309. 

Kandahar,  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 309. 

Karrak,  island  of,  occupied  by 
the  English,  307. 

Labourdonnais,  besieges  Madras, 
82;  thrown  into  the  Bastille, 
86. 

Lahore,  139,  235  ;  occupied  by 
the  English,  316. 

Lake,  General,  his  successes  in 
the  north-west  of  India,  254. 

Lally,  Count,  his  instructions, 
107  ;  expedition  to  India,  109 ; 
lands  at  Pondicherry,  110  ;  un- 
popularity, in  ;  besieges  Ma- 
dras, 112;  defeat  at  Vande- 
wash,  113  ;  retreats  to  Pondi- 
cherry, 114. 

Laswaree,  battle  of,  254. 

Lenoir,  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 
74- 

London  Directors,  letter  from 

the,  164,  265. 
Louis    XIV,    compared  with 

Aurangzeb,  46. 
Louis  XV,  shortsighted  policy  of, 

117. 

Macaulay,  argues  in  favour  of 
English  language  in  India,  303 ; 
antagonist  of  James  Mill,  304. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  William,  at- 
tempts to  raise  a  standing  army 
for  Shah  Soojah,  311;  delays 
evacution  of  Kabul,  ib. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  206. 

Madras,  headquarters  of  the 
English  Company,  78,  103 ; 
taken  by  the  French,  82,  112  ; 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  166; 
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war  against  Hyder  Ali,  167 ; 
treaty,  id. 

Mahan,  Captain,  '  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  in  History,'  199  n. 

Mahdajee  Sindia,  his  political 
aim,  223  ;  sudden  death,  225. 

Mah£,  taken  by  the  English,  194. 

Mahomed  Ali,  92. 

Manipur,  taken  by  the  Burmese, 
300 ;  recognizes  our  protector- 
ate, 301. 

Mar  at  has,  the,  in  central  India, 
64 ;  power  of  the,  1 36 ;  invade 
the  Punjab,  150;  defeated  at 
Paniput,  152;  in  the  Carnatic, 
167;  increasing  power,  184; 
tactics,  185 ;  incursions  into 
north-west  India,  186 ;  menace 
Rohilcund,  187 ;  strength  of 
their  position,  188 ;  overtures 
from  the  French,  192;  wars 
with  the  English,  196, 253,  293  ; 
new  system  of  war  tactics,  225- 
227  ;  invade  Hyderabad,  234 ; 
internal  contests,  248;  submit 
to  English  supremacy,  294. 

Marion,  M.,  on  French  finance, 
104. 

Mauritius,  island  of,  occupied  by 
the  French,  74. 

Meeanee,  battle  of,  313. 

Meer  Jafir,  invested  with  the 
Nawabship,  131. 

Meer  Kdsim,  146. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  C,  letter  from,  281. 

Mill,  Colonel  James,  scheme  for 
conquering  Bengal,  126,  139. 

Mill,  James,  on  the  success  of 
the  English,  97. 

Minto,  Lord,  Governor-General, 
embassies  from,  272. 

Moghul  Empire,  the,  42;  dis- 
ordered condition  of,  47  ;  in- 
creasing difficulties,  50;  dis- 
ruption of,  62-65 ;  final  dis- 
integration, 208  ;  extinction, 
259. 

Moira,  Lord ;  see  Hastings,  Mar- 
quis of. 
Moodkee,  battle  of,  315. 
Mornington,  Lord ;  see  Wellesley. 
Mozuffur  Jung,  92. 
Multan,  insurrection  at,  316. 
Munro,  Major  Hector,  147. 


Murshid,  Kuli  Khan,  Governor  of 

Bengal,  128. 
Mysore,  partition  of,  240.  4 

Nadir  Shah,  63 ;  sacks  Delhi,  64 ; 
assassination,  ib. 

Nagpore,  255,  293,  320. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  defeats  Amfrs 
of  Sinde  at  Meeanee,  313. 

Napoleon,  his  scheme  of  Asiatic 
conquest,  233,  268;  letter  to 
Tippu,  236 ;  embassy  to  Persia, 
268 ;  coalition  with  Russia,  270, 
271 ;  overthrow,  273. 

Nasir  Jung,  91 ;  murder  of,  93. 

Native  armies,  weakness  of,  98, 

I32-I35- 
Naw£b  of  the  Carnatic,  82. 
Nepal  War,  288-290. 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad  surrenders 

at  Kurdla,  234. 
North,  Lord,  174,  177,  178. 
Nott,  General,  holds  Kandahar, 

3". 

Nujfb-ud-daulah,  151. 

Orme's  History,  'The  War  in 
CoromandeV  91. 

Ostend  East  India  Company, 
suppression  of  the,  73. 

Oudn,  Vizier  of,  defeated  at 
Buxar,  147;  alliance  with  the 
English,  156,  158,  162 ;  treaty 
with  the  Rohillas,  186;  unites 
with  the  English  against  Ro- 
hilcund, 187  ;  cession  of  his 
frontier  provinces,  247. 

 decline  of  the  State  of,  228 ; 

annexation  of,  322. 

Paniput,  battle  of,  152. 

Paris,  peace  of,  122. 

Parliament,  Committees  of  en- 
quiry into  the  administration 
of  the  East  India  Company, 
172,  176,  215  ;  restraining  Acts 
of,  230. 

Patna,  massacre  at,  146. 

Pegu,  annexation  of,  320. 

Perron,  M.,  at  Delhi,  253. 

Persia,  Shah  of,  overtures  to 
Napoleon,  268  ;  Treaty  with 
England,  272  ;  negotiations 
with,  306  ;  attacks  Herat,  307. 
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Pcshwa,  151,  154,  294,  324.  (See 
yBaji  Rao). 

Pindari  hordes,  the,  287. 

Pitt's  India  Act  passed,  217. 

Plassey,  the  rout  of,  132. 

Pollock,  General,  recaptures  Ka- 
bul, 311. 

Pondicherry,  74 ;  headquarters  of 
the  French  Company,  78,  103  ; 
besieged  by  the  English,  84; 
fall  of,  115. 

Poona,  headquarters  of  the 
Marathas,  198. 

Pope  Alexander  Borgia,  his 
Bull,  9. 

Portugal,  India  awarded  to,  9  ; 
commercial  prosperity,  10 ;  an- 
nexed to  Spain,  tb.\  cedes 
Bombay  to  England,  29. 

Punjab,  wars  in,  313-3 1 7 ;  annexa- 
tion of  the,  318. 

Raja  of  Nagpore,  league  with 
Sindia,  251 ;  cessions  to  the 
English,  255. 

Rajput,  States  of,  claim  British 
protection,  281. 

Rangoon,  British  attack  on,  300. 

Ranjft  Singh,  155  ;  ruler  of  the 
Punjab,  298;  treaty  with  the 
English,  302,  308;  death,  313. 

Roe,  Sir  T.,  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Jehangir,  23. 

Rohilcund,  annexed  to  Oudh,  188. 

Rohilla  War,  187-189. 

Ru|hon£th  Rao,  151;  seizes  Delhi, 

Rumbold,  Sir  T.,  195. 

Russia,  influence  over  Persia,  305. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  37,  38. 

Salsette,  189. 

Sarabaji,  execution  of,  41. 

Satara,  293,  320. 

Sepoys,  mutiny  of  the,  323. 

Shah  Alam,  Emperor,  166,  186; 

state  pensioner,  259. 
•    Soojah,  the  Afghan  King, 

272 ;  exile  in  the  Punjab,  306 ; 

reinstated,  309. 
Sher  Singh,  murder  of,  314. 
Shore,  Sir  J.  (Lord  Teignmouth), 

Governor-General,  234 ;  refuses 

to  assist  the  Nizam,  it. 


Sikhs,  the,  161;  rapid  rise  of 
the,  208 ;  power  and  position, 
209;  internal  anarchy,  314; 
collisions  with  the  English, 
315;  renewed  hostilities,  316; 
overthrown  at  Goojerat,  317. 

Sinde  Amfrs,  territory  of,  brought 
under  British  control,  312 ;  tall 
of  the  dynasty,  313. 

Sindia,  chief  of  the  Maratha 
federation,  196;  occupies  Agra 
and  Delhi,  212  ;  destruction  of 
his  armies,  253-255;  cessions 
to  the  English,  255. 

Sivaji,  29 ;  invades  the  Carnatic, 
39 ;  death,  40. 

Spain,  commerce  with  Asia,  10; 
claims  monopoly  of  trade,  13 ; 
negotiations  with  Holland,  14. 

Spanish  insurrection  of  1808,  273. 

Subsidiary  treaties,  system  of, 
243. 

Suffren,  Admiral,  121 ;  naval  en- 
gagements, 199 ;  sails  for 
Europe,  200. 

Suraj-ud-daulah,  Nawdb  of  Ben- 
gal, 128;  attacks  Calcutta,  109, 
129 ;  routed  at  Plassey,  110, 131. 

Surat,  chief  establishment  of  the 
English  Blast  India  Company, 
23. 

Sylhet,  Burmese  claim  British 
district  of,  300. 

Tanjore,  90. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  negotiator  of  the 

Triple  Alliance,  36. 
Tenasserim  provinces,  annexation 

of,  301. 

Tippu  of  Mysore,  200 ;  embassies 
from,  221  ;  attacks  Travancore, 
222;  first  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 223 ;  alliance  with  the 
French,  236,  238 ;  besieged  in 
Seringapatam,  240  ;  death,  id. ; 
character,  241. 

Trichinopoly,  siege  of,  93. 

Trincomalee,  occupied  by  the 
French,  34,  202. 

Turcomantchai,  treaty  of,  305. 

United  States,  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 192. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  38. 


Vandewash,  battle  of,  114. 

Venice,  trade  with  the  East,  8; 
diversion  from,  10,  58. 

Verelst,  on  the  commerce  of  Ben- 
gal, 139  ;  succeeds  Lord  Clive, 
17a 

Versailles9  Peace  of,  122. 

Watson,  Admiral,  129. 

Wellesley,  Lord,  Governor- 
General,  lands  at  Madras,  237 ; 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  239; 
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conquest  of  Mysore,  240  ^sys- 
tem of  subsidiary  treaties,  244 ; 
policy  towards  the  Marathas, 
248;  offers  to  resign,  251; 
preparations  for  war,  252 ;  vic- 
tories, 254;  his  policy,  256; 
result  of  his  rule,  260. 
Wellesley,  Arthur,  240 ;  Maratha 
campaigns,  254. 

Zemin    Shah,    210 ;  occupies 
Lahore,  235. 
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PREFACE. 


This  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works  not  only  contains  mort 
pieces  than  any  other,  but  is  also  the  first  in  which  his  works 
appear  together  exactly  as  their  author  left  them. 

Goldsmith  was  a  careful  corrector  of  his  own  writings ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  not  one  of  the  many  editions  of  his 
Poems  (Mr.  Bolton  Corney's  beautiful  and  most  accurate 
volume  excepted,)  does  "The  Traveller"  or  "The  Deserted 
Village "  appear,  as  finally  corrected  by  their  author.  Nor  is 
this  defect  confined  to  his  Poetical  Works  alone ;  it  extends, 
in  some  respects,  to  all  his  writings. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works 
held  in  esteem:  that  of  1801,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  with 
which  Bishop  Percy  had  something  to  do;  and  that  of  1837, 
also  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  ostensibly  edited  by  Mr.  Prior, 
though  really  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Wright,  who  saw  through 
the  press  the  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,1'  published 
in  1835. 

The  edition  of  1801  is  very  incomplete;  the  text  is  not 
even  tolerably  accurate ; — the  edition  of  1837  contains  many 
remarkable  additions  to  the  works,  but  not  only  is  the  text 
throughout  vicious,  but  the  printer's  errors  are  most  numerous, 
and  at  times,  ludicrously  absurd. 

When  I  consented  to  undertake  the  labour  of  editing  the 
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works  of  Goldsmith  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  the  editions 
of  the  several  pieces  published  in  the  life-time  of  their  author. 
I  had  some,  and  those  of  importance,  myself;  the  British 
Museum  possessed  a  few  (too  few) ;  Mr.  Forster  had  others ; 
but  Mr.  Corney  had  nearly  all.  With  a  liberality  which  the 
public  will  appreciate,  both  Mr.  Corney  and  Mr.  Forster 
allowed  me  to  take  away  from  their  shelves  such  editions  as 
I  required,  and  thus  afforded  me  every  means  and  facility 
to  make  my  book  what  an  edition  of  a  great  author  should, 
if  possible,  be  like.  This  liberality  I  must  attribute,  in  part, 
to  a  long  friendship  with  both  gentlemen  (with  Mr.  Forster 
especially) ;  but  the  public  will,  I  feel  assured,  attribute  such 
confidence  and  kindness  as  much  to  their  admiration  of 
Goldsmith  as  to  their  liking  for  his  editor. 

I  am  unwilling  to  condemn  the  edition*  of  1837  without 
affording  some  grounds  for  such  a  judgment.  In  the  Essays, 
as  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wright,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
the  author  himself  thought  worthy  of  collection,  (Collecta 
revirescunt  was  his  own  motto);  for  in  the  apparent  desire 
to  present  the  text  of  each  essay  as  it  first  appeared,  papers 
are  reprinted  without  their  subsequent  alterations,  those  minute 
touches  which  Goldsmith  gave  at  all  times  with  a  master's 
hand, — 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornayit ; 

nay,  doubtful  essays  (or  essays  assigned  to  Goldsmith  on  the 
belief  of  others)  are  made  to  appear  in  the  same  collection 
with  essays  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
Every  reader  of  Goldsmith  will  like  to  see,  I  feel  assured,  what 
Goldsmith  thought  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  to  read  in  a 
distinct  place  by  themselves  the  essays  attributed  to  him  by 
others,  or  which  he  did  not  deem  deserving  of  preservation.  In 
the  present  reprint  will  be  found  two  essays,  which  Goldsmith 
himself  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Essays,  and  which 
are  not  in  the  edition  of  1837. 

The  first  publication  of  Goldsmith  was  anonymous,— 
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the  "  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning."  This 
is  a  characteristic  work;  but  Goldsmith,  did  not  live  to  see 
the  second  edition  of  it  issued ;  and  the  reprint  with  its  very 
material  alterations,  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  is 
not  so  illustrative  of  its  author  s  mind  as  is  the  edition  of 
1759.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether  some  of  the  alterations  in  the 
edition  of  1774  are  the  alterations  of  Goldsmith.  I  have  been 
careful  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  any  moment.  Some  are 
of  importance  to  the  due  understandirg  of  Goldsmith's  career, 
and  all  contain  useful  lessons  to  the  student  of  English 
prose.  This  labour  had  been  very  negligently  executed  in 
JMr.  Wright's  reprint. 

"The  Bee,'  an  unsuccessful  and  short-lived  periodical 
publication,  wholly  edited  by  Goldsmith,  I  have  reprinted 
entire — Voltaire's  letters  excepted.  After  the  discontinuance 
of  the  work,  the  papers  were  published  in  a  small  volume 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  When  Goldsmith  collected 
his  "  Essays  "  he  drew  largely  upon  "  The  Bee,"  but  he  also 
pruned  his  redundancies  with  a  skilful  pen.  By  printing 
"  The  Bee,"  as  it  first  appeared,  and  the  volume  of  "  Essays  " 
as  finally  corrected  by  their  author,  I  have  enabled  the  reader 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  author's  mind — and  while  true  to 
his  sense,  am  thus  I  hope  still  truer  to  his  fame. 

Of  Goldsmith's  four  biographies,  the  best  by  far  is  his  "  Life 
of  Beau  Nash."  It  is  written  in  an  appropriately  jaunty  style, 
the  author  at  every  turn  illustrating  his  subject  in  the  happiest 
manner,  and,  even  in  thus  doing  perfect  justice  to  it,  revealing 
a  quiet  consciousness  that  the  hero  of  his  story  was  one 
hardly  deserving  much  commemoration.  The  knowledge  of 
life  exhibited  in  this  performance  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  It 
is  written  with  care,  and  finished  more  through  happiness  than 
pains — though  the  pains  were  great,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare,  as  I  have  done,  the  two 
editions  of  1762.  But  former  editors  have  not  troubled 
themselves  with  the  second  edition,  and  consequently  have 
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missed  whole  pages  of  new  matter,  with  some  excellent 
additional  stories  and  verbal  corrections,  that  betray  the  pen 
of  the  careful  writer.  I  need  not  say  that  the  text  of  my 
reprint  is  that  of  the  second  edition.  The  text  of  Mr. 
Wright  has  many  inexplicable  omissions  even  from  the  first 
edition. 

I  have  also  made  room  for  the  admission  of  a  few  select 
passages  from  Goldsmith's  "History  of  Animated  Nature," — of 
all  his  hack  labours  for  booksellers  that  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  the  greatest  good-will.  The  work  contains 
many  exquisite  passages,  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
it  will  ever  be  reprinted  in  extemo,  those  passages  in  which 
the  writer  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  richly  deserve 
to  find  a  place  in  any  edition  of  his  writings.  I  would  have 
introduced  extracts  from  his  other  numerous  compilations 
could  I  have  found  any  that  I  could  with  equal  propriety 
present  in  such  fragments.  I  have,  however,  added  one  of 
the  letters  from  his  "History  of  England,"  as  a  specimen 
(and  it  is  a  good  one)  of  his  style  in  what  was  then  a  new  kind 
of  writing. 

The  periodical  contributions  of  Goldsmith  to  The  Monthly 
Review  and  The  Critical  Review  were  first  added  to 
Goldsmith's  works  in  the  edition  of  1837,  where  they  are 
mixed  together  as  'Miscellaneous  Criticisms/  and  'Poetical 
Criticisms.'  I  have  thought  fit  to  separate  them,  keeping 
the  contributions  to  each  Review  apart,  and  in  strict 
chronological  order.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  that, 
The  Monthly  Review  was  edited  by  a  bookseller  and  his 
wife,  while  The  Critical  Review  was  edited  by  an  eminent 
author — by  Smollett.  Griffiths  and  his  wife  were  in  the  habit 
of  altering  the  contributions  of  their  humble  dependant ;  and 
though  Smollett  probably  exercised  the  same  power,  it  is  clear 
that  the  alterations  of  the  bookseller  and  his  wife  would  not 
be  comparable  to  the  alterations  made  by  an  editor  of  Smollett's 
skill.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  course  I  have 
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is 


taken  and  have  here  described,  meets  with  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Forster,  who  has  studied  the  subject  with  great 
attention  (as  his  enlarged  Life  of  Goldsmith  will  confirm  the 
public  in  believing),  and  who  is  himself  a  master  in  the  noble 
art  of  reviewing. 

Another  new  feature  in  this  edition  is  the  introduction 
of  Goldsmith's  letters.  His  letters  contain  many  of  his 
happiest  touches  and  strokes  of  character,  and  therefore  well 
deserve  a  place  among  his  Works. 

In  the  fourth  volume  will  be  found  a  long  and  unpublished 
poem  by  Goldsmith,  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Bolton 
Corney's  kind  permission,  from  the  original  MS.  in  Goldsmith's 
hand-writing.  When  in  1845  Mr.  Corney  edited  the  poetical 
works  of  Goldsmith,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
MS.,  or  he  would,  as  he  informs  me,  most  assuredly  have  made 
use  of  it.  Editors,  it  is  said,  are  seldom  liberal  one  to  another, 
but  the  truth  of  the  saying  (if  indeed  there  is  any  truth  in  it) 
is  wholly  disproved  if  applied  to  Mr.  Bolton  Corney. 

The  Index  is  greatly  and  importantly  enlarged ;  while  with 
respect  to  the  notes  throughout,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  all,  although  to  the  authorship  of  many 
I  can  lay  no  claim  whatever.  It  was  once  my  intention  to 
distinguish  those  of  previous  editors  by  their  names,  but  I 
abandoned  that  idea  because  in  many  cases  I  was  unable  to 
identify  the  writers ;  while  I  had  myself  taken  some  liberties, 
either  of  correction  or  compression,  with  almost  every  note  ; — 
I  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  the  notes  of  my  predecessors,  with 
this  general  caution  and  admission,  and  to  let  my  own  appear 
without  the  often-recurring  ostentation  of  my  name  attached  to 
them.  I  have,  however,  to  Goldsmith's  own  notes,  added  — 
and  for  the  first  time — Goldsmith's  own  name. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  expressing  my 
thanks  to  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Islington,  for 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  communication  which  he  has 
enabled  me  to  publish  for  the  first  time.   I  allude  to  the 
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account  of  the  origin  of  "  Retaliation,"  to  be  found  at  p.  78. 
It  is  written  by  Garrick,  and  while  it  supplies  some  important 
particulars  about  the  poem  itself,  materially  corrects  the 
received  copies  of  Garrick's  epitaph  or  extempore  distich  on 
Goldsmith. 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM. 

Kehhnqton,  tfth  December,  1868. 
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"  The  Traveller ;  or,  a  Prospect  of  Society,  inscril*d  to  the  Rcy.  Mr.  Henry 
Goldsmith  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.,"  was  first  published  in  December, 
1764,  price  1*.  W.,  and  was  the  earliest  production  to  which  Goldsmith 
prefixed  his  name.  It  went  through  nine  editions  in  Goldsmith's  life- 
time, and  is  here  reprinted  from  the  ninth  edition,  4 to,  1774,  compared 
with  the  first  edition  4to,  17C5,  and  with  the  "  sixth  edition,  corrected," 
4to,  1770. 

This  poem  is  founded  on  Addison's  "  Letter  from  Italy  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Charles  Lord  Halifax,"  of  which  Goldsmith  himself  Bays  :  "Few 
poems  have  done  more  honour  to  English  genius  thau  this.  There  is 
in  it  a  strain  of  political  thinking,  that  was,  at  that  time  [1701],  new 
in  our  poetry.  Had  the  harmony  of  this  been  equal  to  that  of  Pope's 
versification,  it  would  be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  our  language  ; 
but  there  is  a  dryness  in  the  numbers  which  greatly  leadens  the  pleasure 
excited  both  by  the  poet's  judgment  and  imagination."  1 

All  that  Goldsmith  would  appear  to  have  received  for  this  poem  was  twenty 
guineas. — Nacbcry  MS&,  Prior,  iL  58. 


*  Beauties  of  English  Pocuy,  1707,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 


TO 


THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH.1 


Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us  can  acquire  no  new 
force  from  the  ceremonies  of  a  Dedication ;  and  perhaps  it  demands  an 
excuse  thus  to  prefix  your  name  to  my  attempts,  which  you  decline  giving 
with  your  own.  But  as  a  part  of  this  Poem  was  formerly  written  to  you 
from  Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to 
you.  It  will  also  throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader 
understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man,  who,  despising  fame  and 
fortune,  has  retired  early  to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of 
forty  pounds  a  year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of  your  humble  choice. 
You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  office,  where  the  harvest  is  great  and  the 
labourers  are  but  few ;  while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the 
labourers  are  many  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away.  But  of  all 
kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the  refinement  of  the  times,  from  different 
systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  divisions  of  party,  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest.3 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpolished  nations ;  but  in 
a  country  verging  to  the  extremes  of  refinement,  Painting  and  Music  come 
in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the  feeble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertain- 
ment, they  at  first  rival  Poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her ;  they  engross 

1  The  poet's  brother ;  he  died  curate  of  Kilkenny  West,  about  the  year  1768,  and 
therefore  did  not  witness  the  fresh  laurels  which  his  brother  won  in  1770,  by  his 
second  poem,  44  The  Deserted  Village." 

*  4  4  But  of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as  things  are  now  circumstanced,  perhaps  that 
which  pursues  poetical  fame  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the  increased  refinement  of 
the  times,  from  the  diversity  of  judgments  produced  by  opposing  systems  of  criticism, 
and  from  the  more  prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced  by  party,  the  strongest 
and  happiest  efforts  can  expect  to  please  but  in  a  very  narrow  circle.  Thuagh  the 
poet  were  as  sure  of  his  aim  as  the  imperial  archer  of  antiquity,  who  boasted  that  he 
never  missed  the  heart ;  yet  would  many  of  his  shafts  now  fly  at  random,  for  tLe 
heart  is  too  often  in  the  wrong  place." — Firgt  edition, 
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ail  that  favour  once  shown  to  her,1  and,  though  but  younger  sisters,  seise 
upon  the  elder's  birthright.* 

Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by  the  powerful,  it  is  still  in 
great  danger  from  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  learned  to  improve  it  What 
criticisms  have  we  not  heard  of  late  in  favour  of  blank  verse,  and  Pindaric 
odes,  choruses,  anapests,  and  iambics,  alliterative  care  and  happy  negli- 
gence !  Every  absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it :  and  as  ha 
is  generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say ;  for  error 
is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more  dangerous — I  mean  party. 
Party  entirely  distorts  the  judgment  and  destroys  the  taste.  When  the 
mind  is  once  infected  with  this  disease,  it  can  only  find  pleasure  in  what 
contributes  to  increase  the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger,  that  seldom  desists 
from  pursuing  man,  after  having  once  preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader, 
who  has  once  gratified  his  appetite  with  calumny,  makes  ever  after  the 
most  agreeable  feast  upon  murdered  reputation.  Such  readers  generally 
admire  some  half-witted  thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man, 
having  lost  the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify  with  the  name 
of  poet :  his  tawdry  8  lampoons  are  called  satires  ;  his  turbulence  is  said 
to  be  force,  and  his  phrensy  fire.4 

What  reception  a  Poem  may  find  which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor 
blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  ami*  solicitous  to  know.  My 
aims  are  right.  Without  espousing  the  cause  of  any  party,  I  have 
attempted  to  moderate  the  rage  of  all.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  in  states  that  are 6  differently  governed 
from  our  own  ;  that  each  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness,  and 
that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.7  There 
are  few  can  judge  better  than  yourself  how  far  these  positions  are  illus- 
trated in  this  Poem.      I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

1    "  They  engross  all  favour  to  themselves." — Second  edition. 

*  Our  arts  are  sisters,  though  not  twins  in  birth ; 
For  hymns  were  sung  in  Eden's  happy  earth  : 
But  0  the  painter  muse,  though  last  in  place, 
Has  seiz'd  the  blessing  first,  like  Jacob's  race  ! 

Drtden,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
1  Tawdry  was  added  in  the  "  sixth  edition  corrected." 

4  Churchili,  at  whom  all  this  is  aimed,  died  4th  November,  1764,  while  the  first 
edition  of  "The  Traveller"  was  passing  through  the  press. 

*  "Much."— Second  edition.  •  "In  other  states  though." 

7  "  And  that  this  principle  in  each  state,  and  in  our  own  in  particular,  may  be 
jarried  tc  a  mischierous  excess." — First  and  tecond  cdUiont. 
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Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow/ 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Fo ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor " 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravel^d  fondly  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  Brothel  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.9 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend. 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 

1   "Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow." — The  Traveller, 
''With  fainting  steps  and  slow." — Edwin  and  Angelina. 
"  Then  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow." — The  Deserted  Vilfmje. 

"  ' Chamier,'  said  Johnson,  'once  asked  me  what  he  meant  by  xlow  ;  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  "The  Traveller."  Did  he  mean  tardiness  of 
locomotion  ?'  Goldsmith,  who  would  say  something  without  consideration, 
answered,  'Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by  and  said,  'No,  sir,  you  do  not  mean 
tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  you  mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes 
upon  a  man  in  solitude.'  Chamier  believed  I  had  written  the  line  as  much 
as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it.' " — Bos  well  by  Choker,  p.  580. 

-  Carinthia  was  visited  by  Goldsmith  in  1755,  and  still  (1853)  retains  its 
character  for  inhospitality. 

3  "The  farther  I  travel,  I  feel  the  pain  of  separation  with  stronger  force  ; 
th"ge  ties  that  bind  me  to  my  native  country  and  you,  are  still  unbroken. 
By  every  remove  I  only  drag  a  greater  length  of  chain." — The  Citizen  of  the 
World,  Letter  iii. 
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Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 

And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 

Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 1 

Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.* 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care ; 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ;  * 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 4 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own.* 

Ev'n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, . 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ;  j 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear ; 

1  "Blest  be  those  feasts  where  mirth  and  peace  abound." 

First,  second,  and  third  edition*. 

1  Jmit. — "  Hard  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food, 

For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good." — Garth,  Claremont. 

*  "  When  wiU  my  wanderings  be  at  an  end  t  When  will  my  restless 
disposition  give  me  leave  to  enjoy  the  present  hour  t  When  at  Lyons,  I 
thought  all  happiness  lay  beyond  the  Alps ;  when  in  Italy,  I  found  myself 
still  in  want  of  something,  and  expected  to  leave  solitude  behind  me  by 
going  into  Romelia ;  and  now  you  find  me  turning  back,  still  expecting  ease 
everywhere  but  where  I  am." — The  Bee,  No.  1. 

4  "  Death,  the  only  friend  of  the  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the 
weary  traveller  with  the  view,  and  like  his  horizon  still  flies  before  him." — 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chap.  xxix. 

*  "  My  destin'd  miles  I  shall  have  gone, 

By  Thames  or  Maese,  by  Po  or  Rhone, 
And  found  no  foot  of  earth  my  own." 

Paioa,  In  Jlobc'i  Geography. 
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Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide/ 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ?  * 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  P  * 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 

(And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind.  . 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour  crown'd 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  | 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  liis  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still: 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas' d  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies : 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 4 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  sec  my  fellows  blest. 

"  lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extended  wide/' 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 

u  Amidst  the  store,  'twere  thankless  to  repine.*' 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 

'"Twera  affectation  all,  and  school -taught  pride, 
To  spurn  the  splendid  things  by  Heaven  supply'd." 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 

"  To  see  the  sum  of  human  bliss  so  small." 

First,  second,  and  third  edition*. 
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But,  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ;  * 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare/ 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 
As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  Labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supply'd 
On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 
And  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown/ 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  Art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 

"  Yet,  where  to  find,"  &c. — First,  second,  and  third  editions 

"  Boldly  asserts  that  country  for  his  own." 

First  edition,  altered  in  secona 

"  And  yet,  perhaps,  if  states  with  states  we  scan, 
Or  estimate  their  bliss  on  reason's  plan, 
Though  patriots  flatter  and  though  fools  contend, 
We  still  shall  find  uncertainty  suspend  ; 
Find  that  each  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  these  or  those,  but  makes  the  balance  even : 
Find  that  the  bliss  of  all  is  much  the  same, 
And  patriotic  boasting  reason's  shame/' 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 

"  And  though  rough  rocks  or  gloomy  summits  frown." 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 
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Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  favorite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies  : 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  slirub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  ste£p,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast,) 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest.  ^ 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
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But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows, 
'in  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
,  Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ;  , 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  reinov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  through  the  state  j 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies ; 
"  The  canvas  glowed  beyond  ev*n  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form  1 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ;  * 
While  nought  remain*  d  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride : 3 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

"  Then  marble  soften'd  into  life  grew  warm, 
And  yielding  metal  flowM  to  human  form." 

Popk,  "  To  Augustus." 
"  But  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Soon  Commerce  turn'd  on  other  shores  her  sail." 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 
"  Yet,  though  to  fortune  lost,  here  still  abide 
Some  splendid  arts,  the  wrecks  of  former  pride." 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 
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sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd/ 
>The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  cliild ;  * 
'» Jiach  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control, 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ;  * 
""While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 

As  in  those  domes  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 

Defaced  by  time,  and  tottering  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead,4 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

(/'  My  soul,  turn  from  them ;  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  : 

1  "Either  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  a  mutual  friend  who  immediately  commu- 
nicated the  story  to  him,  calling  at  Goldsmith's  lodgings,  opened  the  door 
without  ceremony,  and  discovered  him  not  in  meditation,  or  in  the  throes  of 
poetic  birth,  but  in  the  boyish  office  of  teaching  a  favourite  dog  to  sit  upright 
upon  its  haunches,  or  as  it  is  commonly  said,  to  beg.  Occasionally  he  glanced 
his  eyes  orer  his  desk,  and  occasionally  shook  his  finger  at  the  unwilling  pupil, 
in  order  to  make  him  retain  his  position ;  while  on  the  page  before  him  was 
■  written  that  couplet,  with  the  ink  of  the  second  line  still  wet,  from  the  description 
of  Italy  :- 

'  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.' 

The  sentiment  teemed  so  appropriate  to  the  employment,  that  the  visitor 
eould  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  surprise  in  a  strain  of  banter,  which 
was  received  with  characteristic  good  humour,  and  the  admission  at  once  made, 
that  the  amusement  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  given  birth  to  the 
idea."— Pbjor,  ii.  83. 

t  Here  followed  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  edition* : — 

"At  sports  like  these  while  foreign  arms  advance, 
In  passive  ease  they  leave  the  world  to  chance." 

4      "  When  struggling  Virtue  sinks  by  long  control, 

She  leaves  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul." — Firtt  edition. 

"When  noble  aims  have  suffer d  long  control, 
They  sink  at  last  or  feebly  man  the  soul." — Second  and  third  edition*. 

*      44  Amidst  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead." 

Firtt,  second,  and  third  editions. 
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No  product  here  the  barren  hills  aflbrd, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 
No  Zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  cliarm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 1 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner;  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  ev*n  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 

1  This  fine  use  of  the  word  breat(4  is  given  by  Johnson  as  an  example 
bis  Dictionary. 
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Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest/ 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due; 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few : 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smouldering  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire ;  * 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a-year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low : 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter*d,  unimproved  the  manners  run ; ' 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

"And as  a  babe,  when  scaring  sound*  molest,"  ke. 

First,  second,  and  third  edition*. 
"  Their  level  life  is  but  a  sniould'ring  fire, 
Not  quench'd  by  want,  nor  fann'd  by  strong  desire.** 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 
"  Unalter'd,  unimproved  their  manners  run.'* 

First,  second^  and  third  editions. 
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Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 

May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest; 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 

Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the  way, 

These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ? 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And,  freshen' d  from  the  wave,  the  Zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill ; 
*"Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour.1 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
His  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  tiiat  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains, 


1  "I  had  some  knowledge  of  music  with  a  tolerable  voice,  and  now 
turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence. 
I  passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the 
French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry;  for  I  ever  found  them 
sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's 
house  towards  night-rail,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes;  and  that 
procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day." — Tht 
Vicar  of  Waktfeki,  chap.  xz. 
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Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  haiid  to  hand, 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleasM;  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 

/It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lovM,  or  warmly  sought*  / 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ;  / 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper-lace; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land,] 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
Th^firtH  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 

1  "There  is  perhaps  no  couplet  in  English  rhyme  more  perspicuously 
condensed  than  those  two  lines  of  'The  Traveller,'  in  which  the  author 
describes  the  at  once  flattering,  vain,  and  happy  character  of  the  French." 
— Cavpbill,  Britiih  Poet*,  vol.  vi.  p.  262. 
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The  slow  capal,  the  yellow-blossom' d  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.1 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign/ 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displayed.    Their  rauch-Wd  wealth  impart* 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts : 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
f     A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves/ 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  ! 4 
Bough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; — 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

1  "But  we  need  scarce  mention  these,  when  we  find  that  the  whole 
Republic  of  Holland  seems  to  be  a  conquest  upon  the  sea,  and  in  a  mannei 
rescued  from  its  bosom.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  country  is  below 
the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  and  I  remember  upon  approaching  the  coast 
to  have  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  sea  as  into  a  valley." — History  of 
Animated  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  ed.  1774. 

*  "  Industrious  habits  in  each  breast  obtain." 

Fir tt  edition,  altered  in  second. 

3  "  Into  what  a  state  of  misery  are  the  modern  Persians  fallen  !  A  nation 
famous  for  setting  the  world  an  example  of  freedom,  is  now  become  a  land 
of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves" — The  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  xxxv. 

4  "How  unlike  the  brave  peasants,  their  ancestors,  who  spread  terror 
to  either  India,  and  always  declared  themselves  the  allies  of  those  who  drew 
the  sword  in  defence  of  freedom  ! " — MS.  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 
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Fir*d  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide, 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  !  # 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 1 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul/ 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control, 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.' 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  picturM  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  foster' d  even  by  freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held,4 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd: 

1  I  aee  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye.1' 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 
9  M  Fierce  in  a  native,"  &o. — First  edition,  altered  in  second. 

•  "88  Oct.  1773.  We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller,'  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
•poke  highly ;  and,  while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  his  great-coat,  he  repeated 
from  it  the  character  of  the  British  nation  ;  which  he  did  with  such  energy,  that 
the  tear  started  into  his  eye.** — Boswkll  by  Crokeb,  p.  384. 

*  ''See,  though  by  circling  deeps  together  held." 

First  edition,  altered  in  second. 
f  Oh.  u  0 
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Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar, 
Eeprest  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 
Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.    As  Nature's  ties  decay,1 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  : 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame,* 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great : 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire;1 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 

"  Nor  this  the  wont.    As  social  bonds  decay." 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 

"  And  monarchy  toil,  and  poets  pant  for  fame." 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 

"Perish  the  wish  ;  for,  inly  satisfied, 
Above  their  pomps  I  hold  my  ragged  pride," 

First  edition%  altered  in  second 
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And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion' d  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms  : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own ; 1 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  oaJl  it  freedom,  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ;  * 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves,  to  purchase  slaves  at  home ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  Brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour, 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave^realth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? ' 

1  "As  the  Roman  senator*,  by  alow  and  imperooptible  degrees,  became 
masters  of  the  people,  yet  ttiU  flattered  them  with  a  show  of  freedom  while  them- 
aehm  o*lf  were  free,  so  is  it  possible  for  a  body  of  men,  while  they  stand  up  for 
privileges,  to  grow  into  an  exuberance  of  power  themselves,  and  the  public 
become  actually  dependent,  while  some  of  its  individuals  only  govern.** — 
Tke  OUiem  of  the  World,  Letter  1. 

*  "  What  they  may  then  expect  may  be  seen  by  turning  our  eyes  to  Holland, 
Genoa,  or  Venice,  where  the  laws  govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the 
saw."— The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chap.  xix. 

s  In  this  and  in  subsequent  couplets  mav  be  traced  the  germ  nf  "The 
Deserted  Village." 
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Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a'melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main ; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 1 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous  ways ; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim ;  * 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go/ 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathise  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind : 
Why  have  I  stra/d  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign/ 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 

1  Goldsmith  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  our  poetry  American  names — At  once 
sonorous  and  melodious — and  in  this  he  has  been  copied  most  happily  by  Campbell. 

'  "  And  the  brown  Indian  takes  a  deadly  aim." — First  edition, 

•  This  line  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. — Bos  well  by  Choker,  p.  174. 
4  The  concluding  ton  lines,  except  the  last  couplet  but  one,  were  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson. — Boswkll  by  Choker,  p.  174. 
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How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigu'd, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown^  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 

1  When  Tom  Davies,  at  the  request  of  Granger,  asked  Goldsmith  about  this 
line,  Goldsmith  referred  him  fur  an  explanation  of  "  Luke's  iron  crown"  to  a 
book  called  "Geographic  Curiense,"  and  added,. that  by  "Damiens  bed  of  steer 
he  meant  the  rack.— flee  Grarqee'h  Letter*,  8vo,  1805,  p.  52. 

George  and  Lake  Dosa  were  two  brothers  who  headed  an  unsuccessful  revolt 
against  the  Hungarian  nobles  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
George  (not  Lake)  underwent  the  torture  of  th*  red-hot  iron-crown,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  allowing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary,  1513,  by  the 
rebellious  peasants. — See  Biographic  UnivtrxlU,  xL  604.  The  two  brothers 
belonged  to  one  of  the  native  races  of  Transylvania  called  Ssecklers,  or  Zecklers. 
— Founds  QoUtimith,  L  895,  (ed.  1854.) 

Robert  Francois  Damiens  was  put  to  death  with  revolting  barbarity,  in  the 
year  1757,  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  "  What  the  miserable 
man  suffered,  is  not  to  be  described.  When  first  seised,  and  carried  into  the 
guard -chamber,  the  garde-deg-sfeniuc  and  the  Due  d'Ayen  ordered  the  tongs 
to  be  heated,  and  pieces  of  flesh  torn  from  his  legs,  to  make  him  declare  his 
accomplices.  The  industrious  art  used  to  preserve  his  life  was  not  less  than 
the  refinement  of  torture  by  which  they  meaned  to  take  it  away.  The  inventions 
to  form  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  (as  the  wounds  on  his  legs  prevented  his* 
standing)  that  his  health  might  in  no  shape  be  affected,  equalled  what  a 
refining  tyrant  would  have  sought  to  indulge  his  own  luxury." — Walpoli, 
Mtmiom  of  Gtorge  1L%  vol.  ii.  p.  282,  ed.  1840. 
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Written  1764,  and  privately  printed  the  same  year,  "  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Countess  of  Northmp.borland" — and  first  published  in  1766,  in 
44  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  vol.  i.  pt-.  70—7.  The  text  here  given  is 
that  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, "  compared  with  the  poem  as  printed 
by  Goldsmith  in  1767,  in  hi?  "?oems  for  Young  Ladies, '"  and  the 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works,  published  in  1801,  under 
the  unacknowledged  superintendence  of  Bishop  Percy. 

Goldsmith  himself  entitled  it  "  Edwin  and  Angelina,"  but  it  is  most 
generally  known  as  44  The  Hermit/'  I  have  restored  Goldsmith's  own 
title.  For  Goldsmith's  Letter  "To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,"  respecting  the  alleged  origin  of  this  ballad,  act  14  Letters," 
in  Vol  IV.  of  this  edition. 
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*  Tuen,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray.1 

n. 

"  For  here,  forlorn  and  lost,  I  tread, 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow  — 

Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 

iii. 

u  Forbear,  my  son/'  the  Hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  Hies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

IT. 

"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  wan* 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

» Originally  :— 

"  Deign,  saint-like  tenant  of  the  dale, 
To  guide  my  nightly  way, 
To  yonder  fire,  that  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray.1' 
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99  Then  turn,  to-night,  and  freely  shar* 

Whatever  my  cell  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

VI. 

99  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free, 

To  slaughter  I  condemn ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

VII. 

99  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

vin. 

99  Then,  pilgrim,  turn ;  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 
9  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long/  " 1 

IX. 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 


Far,  in  a  wilderness  obscure, 
The  lonely  mansion  lay/ 

A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor 
And  strangers  led  astray. 


1        "  Man  wants  bat  little,  nor  that  little  long."— Da.  Torao. 
"The  running  brook,  the  herbs  of  the  field,  can  amply  satisfy  nature  ;  man 
wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long."— The  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  lxvii. 

*  "  Far  sheltered  in  a  glade  obscure 

The  modest  mansion  lay.** — Fird  edition. 
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XI. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
RequirM  a  master's  care ; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch/ 
BeceivM  the  harmless  pair. 


m  XII. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  rest/ 

The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 
And  cheered  his  pensive  guest ; 


XIII. 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  press'd,  and  smiTd  ; 

And,  skuTd  in  legendary  lore, 
The  lingering  hours  beguil'd. 


XIT. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries — 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 
The  crackling  faggot  flies ;  . 


XV. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe  ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 
Ajid  tears  began  to  flow.* 


"The  door  just  opening  with  a  latch."— -Fir*  edition. 

"And now,  when  worldly  crowds  retire 
To  revels  or  to  rest." — First  edition. 

"But  nothing  mirthful  could  assuage 
The  pensive  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  had  seized  his  early  age, 
And  tears  would  often  flow."— /Vrtf  edition. 
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XVI. 

His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied, 

With  answering  care  opprest : 
"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth/*  he  cried, 

"  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

XVII. 

"  From  better  habitations  spura'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

xvra. 

u  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay — 
And  those  who  prize  the  trifling  things 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

XIX. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name ; 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

XX. 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair-one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

XXI. 

u  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 

And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said ; 
But  whtfe  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betra/d  : 1 

1  "  The  bashful  guest  betray'd."— Pirrt  edition. 
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XXII. 

Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view — 

Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 
As  bright,  as  transient  too.1 

XXIII. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast,* 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest, 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

xxir. 

"  And,  ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn/'  she  cried ; 

"  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 
Where  Heaven  and  you  reside. 

XXV. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way/ 


"  He  sees  nnnnmber'd  beauties  rise, 
Expanding  to  the  view  ; 
Like  clouds  that  deck  the  morning  skies, 
As  bright,  as  transient  too." — First  edilicn, 

u  Her  looks,  her  lips,  her  panting  breast,"  kc — Firtt  edilum, 

"Forgive,  and  let  thy  pious  care 
A  heart's  distress  allay  : 
That  seeks  repose,  bat  finds  despair 
Companion  of  the  way. 

"My  fitther  liVd,  of  high  degree, 
Remote  beside  the  Tyne  ; 
And  as  he  had  but  only  me, 
Whate'er  he  had  was  mine. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
Unnmnber'd  suitors  came ; 
Their  chief  pretence  my  flatter'd  charms, 
My  wealth  perhaps  their  aim." — Firtt  editum. 
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XXVI. 

"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine ; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

XXVII. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 

And  felt,  or  feign' d  a  flame. 

XXVIII. 

a  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove ; 

Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow' J, 
But  never  talk'd  of  love.1 


XXIX. 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 
But  these  were  all  to  me.' 


XXX. 

u  And  when  beside  me  in  the  dale, 

He  caroFd  lays  of  love, 
His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 

And  music  to  the  grove.* 

i         "Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 

Who  offer'd  only  love."— Firtt  edition. 

*         "A  constant  heart  was  all  he  had, 

But  that  was  all  to  me." — Firtt  edition, 

1  This  stanza,  written  some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  poem,  was  given  by 
the  author  to  Richard  Archdal,  Esq.,  of  Ireland,  and  was  first  printed  in 
Goldsmith's  AfuctUaneovs  Work*,  1801,  4  vols.,  8vo. 
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XXXI. 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heaven  refin'd, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display 

To  emulate  his  mind.1 

xxxn. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  to  me ! 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

XXXIII. 

a  "For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  Iienrt, 

I  triumph' d  in  his  pain. 

XXXI V. 

"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ;  * 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

"  Whene'er  he  spoke  amidst  the  train,  • 
How  would  my  heart  attend  ! 
And  tUl  delighted  even  to  pain, 
How  sigh  for  such  a  friend  ! 

"And  when  a  little  rest  I  sought, 
In  Sleep's  refreshing  arms, 
How  have  I  mended  what  he  taught, 
And  lent  him  fancied  charms  ! 

"  Tet  still  (and  woe  betide  the  hour  !) 
I  spurn' d  him  from  my  side, 
And  still  with  ill -dissembled  power, 
Bepaid  his  love  with  pride." — Firtt  edition. 

"  TUl  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 
He  left  me  to  deplore ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more. 

"  Then  since  he  perish' d  by  my  fault, 

This  pilgrimage  I  pay,"  kc—Fint  edition* 
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"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay; 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

XXXVL 

"And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  lud, 

Fll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did ; 

And  so  for  him  will  I."1 

XXXVII. 

"  Forbid  it  Heaven  !"  the  Hermit  cry'd, 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wond'ring  fair  one  turn'd  to  cliide,— 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest.' 


XXXVIII. 

9 '  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 
My  charmer,  turn  to  see 

Thy  own,  thy  longJost  Edwin  here, 
Eestor'd  to  love  and  thee. 


1  In  imitation  of  the  "  Gentle  Herdsman"  of  Percy's  "Reliqucs,"  *hich  Percy 
tells  us  ("Reliquea,"  ed.  1775,  vol.  i.),  "the  doctor  bad  much  admired  in 
manuscript,  and  has  finely  improved  !" 

"Thus  every  day  I  fast  and  pray, 
And  ever  will  doe  till  I  dye ; 
And  gett  me  to  some  secret  place, 
For  soe  did  hee,  and  soe  will  I." 

*'  And  there  in  shelt'ring  thickets  hid, 
111  linger  till  I  die  : 
*Twas  thus  for  me  my  lover  did, 
And  so  for  him  will  L 
"  Thou  shalt  not  thus,  the  Hermit  cried, 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breaBt : 
The  astonish' d  lair  one  turned  to  chide, — 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest 
"  For  now  no  longer  could  he  hide, 
What  first  to  hide  he  strove  ; 
Pis  looks  resume  their  youthful  pride, 
And  flush  with  honest  love.r— Firtt  edition. 
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XXXIX. 

*  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 
And  ev*ry  care  resign  : 
.  And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 
My  life,  my  all  that's  mine  P 

XL. 

"  No ;  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too."  1 

*  "No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

Our  love  shall  still.be  new  ; 
And  the  last  sight  that  rends  the  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too."— Firgt  edition. 

Id  the  original  draught  the  ballad  concluded  thus  : — 

"Here  amidst  sylvan  bowers  -re'll  rove, 
From  lawn  to  woodland  stray ; 
Blest  as  the  songsters  of  the  grove, 
And  innocent  as  they. 

"  To  all  that  want,  and  all  that  wail, 
Our  pity  shall  be  given, 
And  when  this  life  of  love  shall  fail, 
We'll  love  again  in  heaven." 
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DEDICATION. 


In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I  inveigh  against  the 
increase  of  our  luxuries ;  and  here  also  I  expect  the  shout  of  modern 
politicians  against  me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  advantages ;  and 
all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  in  that  particular,  as  erroneous.  Still,  how- 
ever, I  must  remain  a  professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to 
think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many  vices  are 
introduced,  and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  so  much 
has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that?  merely 
for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish  to  be  in 


the  right. 


I  am, 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

And  ardent  admirer,. 
OL1VEK  GOLDSMIT J 
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*  f 

Sweet  Aububn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
"Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain, 
'Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  dela/d : 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  {md  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 1 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coining  day," 
"When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

1  41  Iduoy,  near  Ballymahon,  where  the  poet's  brother,  a  clergyman,  had  his 
firing;  claim*  the  honour  of  being  the  spot  from  which  the  localities  of  the 
'Deserted  Village'  were  derived.  The  church  which  tops  the  neighbouring  hill, 
the  mill,  and  the  brook,  are  still  pointed  out ;  and  a  hawthorn  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  poetical  celebrity,  being  cut  to  pieces  by  those  admirers  of  the  bard, 
who  denied  to  hare  classical  tooth-pick  cases  and  tobacco-stoppers.  Much  of 
this  supposed  locality  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  poet  in 
the  land  of  his  fathers." — Sin  Walter  Scott,  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works, 
roL  i&  p.  250,  edit  1834. 

a  Supposed  to  allude  to  the  number  of  Saints*  days  in  Ireland,  kept  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry. 
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While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tirM, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
i    By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
\   The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
f  While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  1  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen,1 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day,  i 
/  But,  chok'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ;  J 
'  Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 1 

1  The  " tyrant"  said  to  be  intended  in  this  and  other  passages,  was  Lieu- 
tenant-General Robert  Napier  (or  Na]>er,  as  his  name  was  more  frequently  written), 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  purchased  an  estate  near 
tfallymahou,  and  ejected  many  of  his  tenants  for  non-payment  of  their  rents. 

2  "Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  differeut  water-fowl  :  the  loud 
scream  of  the  wild-goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing, 
and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jacksnipe  :  but  of  all  these  sounds,  there  is  none 
so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to 
give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  eveuing  cull  an  adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity. 
It  is  like  an  interrupted  bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  hoi  lower  and  louder,  and  is 
heard  at  a  mile's  distance,  as  if  issuing  from  sonic  formidable  Wing  that  resided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waters.    J  remember  iu  the  place  where  I  was  a  boy 
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Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,/ 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : J 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health,  ■ 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth.  / 

But  times  are  altcr'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain : 
Along  the  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose ; 
And  every  want  to  opulence  allied,1 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 
LivM  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 


with  what  (error  this  bird's  note!  affected  the  whole  village  :  they  considered 
K  as  a  presage  of  some  'sad  event,  and  generally  found  or  made  one  to  succeed 
Ii." — Uittory  of  Animated  Nature,  vol.  vi.  p.  24. 
1  "And  every  want  to  luxury  allied." 

First  edition,  altered  in  third. 
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Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew/ 
Bemembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 1 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last.3 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 
How  happy  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these,4 
|  A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease;  / 

1  Here  followed,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions 

"Here,  as  with  doubtful,  pensive  stepB  I  range, 
Trace  every  scene,  and  wonder  at  the  change, 
Remembrance,"  kc. 

*  "  My  anxious  day  to  husband  near  the  close, 

And  keep  life's  flame  from  wasting  by  repose." 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 
1  "  Towards  the  decline  of  his  life  he  [Waller]  bought  a  small  house  with  a 
Tittle  land  at  Coleshill,  and  said — 'he  should  he  glad  to  die  like  the  stag  when 
he  was  roused.'  This  however  did  not  happen." — Joitksow,  Life  of  WaUcr, 
4  "  How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  phadcB  like  these." 

First  edition,  altered  in  third. 
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Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
Nor  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate : 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend ; 
Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceivM  decay,1  • 
While  Designation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  Heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past.' 

^  Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 

There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  softcn'd  from  below ; 
\The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
Vriie  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young ; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ;  \ 

The  watch-dog's  voice,  that  bay'd  the  whispering  wind,  '  ^ 
J  And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ;  f  • 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale ; 

No  busy  steps  the  grass -grown  footway  tread, 

For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled : 

I All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing,  | 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 


1  «'  8iiiks  to  the  grave,  with  unpercciv'd  decay." 

First  edition,  altered  in  third. 

*  Wateon's  large  engraving  (1772),  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynold^  picture  of 
"Resignation,"  ia  thus  inHcribed  :  "  This  attempt  to  express  a  character  in  'The 
Deserted  Village,1  in  dedicated  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  by  his  sincere  friend  and  admirer, 
JofiiiUA  Reynolds." 
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She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain.1 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose." 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Bemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place ; 

f Unpractised  he  to  fawn,'  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn' d  to  prize, 
More  skill'd  to  raise4  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
/  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
*  He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long -remember* d  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 

1  The  "sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain"  (whose  figure  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
cop])erpl&te  vignette  of  the  editions  published  in  Goldsmith's  life-time),  was,  it  is 
said,  Catherine  Geraghty,  of  Lissoy.  The  brook  and  ditches  near  the  spot  where 
her  cabin  stood  still  furnish  cresses,  and  several  of  her  descendants  were  residing 
in  the  village  in  1837. 

-  The  "  village  preacher"  was,  it  is  said,  the  poet's  father — so  at  least  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Hudson,  believed  ;  but  the  poet's  brother,  and  his  uncle  Contarine, 
have  both  been  named  as  the  originals  of  this  delightful  character. 

*         "  Unskilful  he  to  fawn."— First  edition,  altered  in  fifth. 

4         "More  bent  to  raise."— First  edition,  altered  in  fifth. 
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Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder' d  his  crutch,  and  shcw'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
|  His  pity  gave  ere  charity  b°gan.  J 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  lcau'd  to  Virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pra/d  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
AlWd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  controul, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper' d  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailM  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray.' 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
"With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  children  followed  wit  li  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck' d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 

•  11  Our  towb  are  heard  betimes,  and  beayen  takes  care 
To  grant  before  we  can  conclude  the  pray'r ; 
Prerenting  angels  met  it  half  the  way, 
And  tient  us  hack  to  praise  who  came  to  pray." 

Dry  do,  Britannia  RcdMvtu 
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To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thought*  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  rouud  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  von  stnunzlinc:  fence  that  skirts  the  wav, 
"With  blossom*  d  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill' d  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  kuew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  lauglvd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  lie  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convcy'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd  : 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  dcclar'd  how  much  he  knew, 
"fwas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran — that  he  coidd  gauge  : 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For  e\en  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.1 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.    The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 


1  O-.Mfmith  is  here  supposed  t«-»  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  his  own  early 
in -i  motor,  Mr.  To'imax  Byrne,  a  retired  quarter-master  of  an  Irish  regiment  tlut 
L*/J  w;rr<*]  io  Marlborough**  wars. 
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Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 

Where  grey-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 

Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 

Ajid  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ;  | 

The  white-wash' d  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor,  %r 

The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 1  A 

The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay,  * 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 

The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 

The'hearth,  except  when  winter  chilTd  the  day, 

With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay, 

While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 

Bang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row.* 

Vain  transitory  splendours  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair, 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 

1  "  Goldsmith's  chaste  pathos  mnkefi  him  an  insinuating  moralist,  and  throws 
s>  charm  of  Claude-like  softness  over  his  descriptions  of  homely  objects,  that 
would  seem  only  fit  to  he  the  subjects  of  Dutch  painting.  But  his  quiet 
enthusiasm  leads  the  affections  to  humble  things  without  a  vulgar  association  ; 
and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness  to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn, 
till  we  count  the  furniture  of  its  ale-house,  and  listen  to  the  '  varnished  clock 
that  clicked  behind  the  door.1 " — Campbkll,  British  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  263. 

*  An  ale-house,  on  the  supposed  site  of  this,  in  the  Deserted  Village,  and  with 
the  sign  of  "The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons"  (in  honour,  doubtless,  of  Tuny  Lumpkin), 
was  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  Mr.  llogau,  the  poet's  relative. — Pjuon-'s  life,  ii.  266. 
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The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art : 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  then*  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  paiu : 
I  And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
I  The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
•  'Tis  your's  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  lane1.1 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freignted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 
Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name, 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 


1  "Happy,  very  happy,  might  they  hare  l*en,  had  they  known  when  to 
bound  their  riches  aud  their  glory.  Had  they  known  that  extending  empire  is 
often  diminishing  power  ;  that  countries  are  ever  strongest  which  are  internally 
powerful ;  that  colonies,  by  draining  away  the  brave  and  enterprising,  leave  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  timid  and  the  avaricious  ; . . . .  that  too  much  commerce 
may  injure  a  nation  as  well  as  t<>o  little;  and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  conquering  and  a  fkniiifihiug  empire/' — The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Letter  xxv. 
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Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
8pace  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  :  , 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth, 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  gtov 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray* d ; 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayM, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save 
The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 
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If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know/ 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocage, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display^ 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly,  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts?    Ah !  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiverjng  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 
Now  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head,' 
And  pinch' d  with  cold,  and  slirinking  from  the  shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  tliine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 


1  "  To  see  each  joy,"  &c — First  edition,  altered  in  third. 
2  "  These  poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  han^^feUys,  and  been 
flattered  into  beauty.    They  have  been  prostituted  to  th^^^^kuious  villain, 
and  are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter.  ^^^^Hnov  lying  at 

the  doors  of  their  betrayers,  they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  cr 
debauchees  who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve  them." — TJie  Citizen  of  He 
World,  Letter  cxvii. 
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Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half,  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama 1  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  bircls  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
llie  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouciiing  tigers'  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene,  ' 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green,  ^t/' 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom' d  that  parting  day, 
That  calTd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 


i  A  rim  in  Ge^^^k  properly  Alatamha,  and  pronounced  Oltamawhaw. 

1  The  jaguir^^^^Bkan  tiger,  is  unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamha. 

41 1  believe  I  ^^HV  a  poetical  license  to  transplant  the  jackal  from  Asia. 
In  Greece  I  neverflKr  nor  heard  these  animals  ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesun 
I  hare  heard  them  by  hundreds.  Thoy  haunt  ruins  and  follow  armies." — Lord 
Brio*.        °f  Corinth,  note. 
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Ana  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire,  the  first  prepaid  to  go 

To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe; 

But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms.1 

"With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose; 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear. 

And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.* 

O  Luxury !  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own : 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
Even  now,  methiuks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  Virtues!  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 

"  And  left  plover's  for  her  father's  0^8." 

First,  stcoiid,  and  third  editions. 
u  In  all  the  decent  manliness  of  grief." 

First,  second,  and  third  editions. 
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Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there ; 
And -piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  15yalty,  and  faithful  love. 
XiVnd  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  time ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  sliame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride. 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well  1 
Farewell,  and  O  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side,1 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain ; 
I    Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
\   Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 

at  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decny, 
A*  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.* 

1  The  riw  Tornea  fells  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothuiu.  Fuiulaiuarcu  is  a  mountain 
ear  Quito. 

*  "Dr.  Johnson  mroured  me,  at  the  same  time,  \>y  marking  the  lines  which 
he  famished  to  Goldsmith's  'Deserted  Village,'  which  are  only  the  last  four."— 
.  6y  Cioru,  p.  174 
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A  POETICAL  EPISTT  E 
TO 

LORD  CLAHR 
177). 


"The  Haunch  of  Venison/'  written  it  is  bettered  in  1771,  was  firit 
published  in  1776,  two  years  after  Goldsmith's  death.  .It  is  here 
printed  from  the  second  edition,  1776,  containing  ten  additional  lines 
and  numerous  emendations,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  lad  transcript  of 
its  author. 


The  Lord  Clare  to  whom  this  poem  is  addressed  was  Robert  Nugent  of 
Carlanstown,  Westmeath,  created,  1766,  Viscount  Clare,  and,  in  1776, 
Earl  Nugent.  He  died,  at  Dublin  in  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Goefield, 
in  Essex.  He  was  a  poet,  and  a  stanza  from  his  Ode  to  Pultenay 
has  been  quoted  by  Gibbon  in  his  character  of  Brutus : — 

"  What !  tho'  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise, 
With  adverse  force  undaunted  rise 

To  break  th'  eternal  doom  ; 
Though  Cato  liv'd,  tho*  Tully  spoke, 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  god-like  stroke, 

Yet  perished  fated  Borne." 

He  was  thrice  married  ;  was  a  big,  jovial,  voluptuous  Irishman,  witV  a 
loud  voice,  a  strong  Irish  accent,  and  a  ready  though  coarse  wit. 
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Thanks,  my  Lord,  for  your  Venison ;  for  finer  or  fatter, 
Never  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter : 
The  Haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, — 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  sq  ruddy ; 1 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help  regretting, 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating : 
I  had  thoughts  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show ; — . 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in.  * 
But  hold — let  me  pause — Don't  I  hear  you  pronounce, 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce  ? 
.  Well !  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet  may  try, 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  Lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest  in  my  turn, 
iVs  a  truth — and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Byrne.' 

To  go  on  with  my  tale — as  I  gaz'd  on  the  Haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch, 

1  "  The  white  was  so  white,  and  the  red  was  so  ruddy." — Fint  edition. 

1  "  There  is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Switzerland,  that  is 
Boi  hung  round  with  these  marks  of  hospitality ;  and  which  often  makes  the 
owner  better  contented  with  hunger,  since  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  luxurious 
when  he  thinks  proper.  A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  there,  is  considered  as  an 
elegant  piece  of  furniture,  which,  though  seldom  touched,  at  leatt  argues  the 
possessor's  opulence  and  ease." — History  of  Animated  Nature,  vol.  iii.  p.  0. 

■  Lord  Clare's  nephew. 
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So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 

To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best. 

Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose ; 

'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Monroe's  :* 

But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again, 

With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the  when. 

There's  Howard,"  and  Coley,  and  II — rth,  and  Hiff/ 

I  think  they  love  ven'son — I  know  they  love  beef. 

There's  my  countryman,  Higgins— Oh  !  let  him  alone, 

For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 

Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 

Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt;. 

It's  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt.4 

While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  center'd, 

An  acquaintance,  a  friend  as  he  call'd  himself,  enter'd  : 

An  under-bred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he, 

And  he  smil'd  as  he  look'd  at  the  Venison  and  me.* 

"  What  have  we  got  here  ? — Why,  this  is  good  eating  ! 

Your  own  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting  ?  " 

"  Why,  whose  should  it  be  ?  "  cried  I,  with  a  flounce, 

"  I  get  these  things  often" — but  that  was  a  bounce  : 

"  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation, 

Are  pleas'd  to  be  kind — but  I  hate  ostentation." 

1  Dorothy  Monroe,  whose  various  charms  are  celebrated  in  verse  by  Lord 
Townshend. 

2  "There's  Coley,  and  Williams,  and  Howard,  and  Hiff." — First  edition.  m 

3  Paul  Hiffernan,  M.D.,  an  obscure  Irish  practitioner  and  author. 

4  "  Such  dainties  to  them  !  It  would  look  like  a  flirt, 

Like  sending  'em  ruffles  when  wanting  a  shirt." — First  edition. 

"To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  or  fill  bis  snuff-bos,  is 
like  giving  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles  to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  his  back." 
— Tom  Browns  Laconics.    (Works,  iv.  14  ;  4  vols.  8vo.  1709.) 

"The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
in  a  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  which  he  has  just  established  ;  but  there  is  no 
salary  annexed  ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  Institution  than 
any  benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  me  in  my  situation  are  something  like  ruffles 
to  one  that  wants  a  shirt."— Goldsmith  to  his  brother.    (Letters,  vol.  iv.) 

*         "A  fine-spoken  Custom-house  officer  he, 

Who  smilM  as  he  gaz'd  on  the  Venison  and  me." — First  edition. 
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"  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  very  gay, 
"  1'in  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To-morf 6w  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  ine ; 
No  words — 1  insist  on't — precisely  at  three  : 
We'll  have  Johnson  and  Burke;  all  the  wits  will  be  there ; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I'd  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner ! 
"We  wanted  this  Venison  to  make  out  the  dinner. 
What  say  you — a  pasty  ? — it  shall,  and  it  must,1 
And^ny  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter  ! — this  Venison  with  me  to  Mile-end ; 
No  stirring — I  beg,  my  dear  friend — my  dear  friend ! " 1 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brush' d  off  like  the  wind, 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow  M  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf, 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself/'  * 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty, 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  Venison  pasty, 
Were  things  that  I  never  dislik'd  in  my  life, 
Though  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
So  next  day,  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
*I  drove  to  his  dcfor  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine, 
(A  chair-luinber'd  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by  nine) ; 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 

For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Tlirale ; 
But  no  matter,  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you  : 4 

1     "I'll  take  no  denial — yon  shall  and  you  must." — First  edition. 

*  "No  words,  my  dear  Goldsmith  !  my  very  good  friend  ! " — First  edition. 

•  See  the  Letters  that  passed  between  his  Royal  Highness  Henry,  Duke  ol 
Cumberland,  and  Lady  Grosvenor.    12 mo,  1760. 

4     44  Who  dabble  and  write  in  the  papers  like  you." — First  edition. 
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The  one  writes  the  '  Snarler/  the  other  the  '  Scourge 
Some  thinks  he  writes  '  Cinna' — he  owns  to  '  Panurge.' 99 
Whilt  thus  he  describ'd  them  by  trade  and  by  name, 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a  swingeing  tureen ; 
At  the  sides  there  was  spinnage,  and  pudding  made  hot ; 
In  the  middle,  a  place  where  the  Pasty — was  not.1 
Now,  my  Lord,  as  for  tripe,  it's  my  utter  aversion, 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian ; 
£o  there  I  sat  stuck  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
Wliile  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round : 

But  what  vex'd  me  most  was  that  d  'd  Scottish  rogue, 

With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles  and  his  brogue, 

And,  "  Madam/'  quoth  he,  "  may  this  bit  be  my  poison," 

A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on ! 

Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  curst, 

But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I'm  ready  to  burst." 

"  The  tripe/'  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocolate  cheek, 

"  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  :  * 

I  like  these  here  dinners,  so  pretty  and  small ; 

But  your  friend  there,  the  Doctor,  eats  nothing  at  all." 

"  0 — ho  ! "  quoth  my  friend,  "  he'll  come  on  in  a  trice, 

He's  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice ; 

There's  a  Pasty  " — "  a  Pasty  ! "  repeated  the  Jew, 

"  1  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  corner  for't  too." 

"  What  the  De'il,  mon,  a  Pasty  !"  re-echo'd  the  Scot, 

"  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  that ; " 

"  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  the  lady  cried  out ; 

"  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  was  echo'd  about. 

1    "  In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  Venison — was  not.*' — First  editvw. 
5  '*  Before  I  would  stoop  to  slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison  (and  he  held  the 
goblet  in  his  hand)  may  this  bo  my  poison — but  I  would  sooner  list  for  a  soldier.** 
—The  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  i  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  0t>.    Sec  also,  vol.  iii.  2G4. 
5     "  Your  tripe  !"  quoth  the  Jew,  "if  the  truth  I  may  speak, 
I  could  eat  of  this  tripe  seven  days  in  the  week." 
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While  thus  we  resolv'd,  and  the  Pasty  delayed, 

With  looks  that  quite  petrified,  entered  the  maid ; 

A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright, 

Wak'd  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 

But  we  quickly  found  out, — for  who  could  mistake  her? — 

That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the  baker : 

And  so  it  fell  out;  for  that  negligent  sloven, 

Had  shut  out  the  Pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 

Sad  Philomel  thus  but  let  similes  drop — 

And  now  that  I  think  on't,  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  Lord,  it's  but  labour  misplac'd, 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste : 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discerning — 
A  relish — a  taste — sicken'd  over  by  learning ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your  own : 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this.1 

*  *'  The  leading  idea  of  the  '  Haunch  of  Venison, '  is  taken  from  Boileau's  third 
Satire  (which  itself  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  Horace's  raillery  of  the 
banquet  of  Nasidienus) ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  passages  which  one 
would,  d  priori,  have  pronounced  the  most  original  and  natural,  are 
closely  copied  from  the  French  poet : — 

'We'll  have  Johnson  and  Burke — all  the  wits  will  be  there; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I'd  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 

Molidre  arec  Tartuffe  y  doit  jouer  son  role, 

Et  Lambert,  qui  plus  est,  m'a  donn6  sa  parole.* 

'  My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb, 
With  Mdings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come. 

A  peine  6tais-je  entre,  que  ravi  de  me  voir, 
Mon  homme,  en  m'embrassant,  m'est  venu  recevoir ; 
Et  montrant  a  mes  yeux  une  allegresse  entire, 
-  Nous  n'avons,  m'a-t-il  (lit,  ni  Lambert  ni  Moliere.' 

But,  to  be  sure,  Goldsmith's  host,  and  his  wife  1  Little  Kitty,'  and  the 
8oot,  and  the  4  Jew,  with  his  chocolate  cheek,'  are  infinitely  more  droll 
and  more  natural  than  Boileau's  deux  camjpagnards.  The  details  of  the 
dinner,  too,  overdone  and  tedious  in  Boileau,  are  touched  by  Goldsmith 
with  a  pleasantry  not  carried  too  far." — Croker. 
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J3Ut  Oratorio.1 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

Written  in  1764,  bat  never  set  to  music,  or  even  pnblished  by  it*  author. 
It  is  here  printed  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  Goldsmith's  hand- 
writing, in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  com- 
pared with  the  copy  printed  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Wright,  in  1 837.  I 
have  adopted  the  most  poetical  readings  of  both  copies. 

For  this  Oratorio  Goldsmith  received  at  least  ten  guineas.    In  Mr. 
Murray's  collection  is  the  following  receipt  in  Goldsmith's  handwriting : — 

"Received  from  Mr.  Dodsiey  ten  guineas  for  an  Oratorio,  which  he 
and  Mr.  Newbery  are  to  share. 

"  Oliveb  Goldsmith. 

"Orfooer  31*.  1764." 
Mr.  Murray's  MS.  is  the  copy  sold  by  Goldsmith  to  James  Dudsloy 
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FlRST  ISRAETJTD3H  PROPHET. 

Second  Israelitish  Prophet, 
israelitish  woman. 
First  Chaldean  Priest. 
Second  Chaldean  Priest. 
Chaldean  Woman. 

Chorus  of  Youths  and  Virgins.  * 
Scene. — Hie  Banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon. 


1  The  Dramatis  Persona  is  not  in  the  M& 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Israelites  sitting  on  the  Bank*  of  the  Euphrates, 
First  Prophkt. 
Recitative. 

Ye  captive  tribes,  that  hourly  work  and  weep, 
Where  flows  Euphrates,  murmuring  to  the  deep — 
Suspend  awhile  the  task,  the  tear  suspend, 
And  turn  to  God,  your  father  and  your  friend : 
Insulted,  chain' d,  and  all  the  world  a  foe, 
Our  God  alone  is  all  we  boast  below. 


Chorus  of  Israelites. 
Our  God  is  all  we  boast  below, 

To  Him  we  turn  our  eyes ; 
And  every  added  weight  of  woe 

Shall  make  our  homage  rise. 

And  though  no  temple  richly  drest, 

Nor  sacrifice  is  here ; 
We'll  make  His  temple  in  our  breast, 

And  offer  up  a  tear. 


Recitative. 

That  strain  once  more  :  it  bids  remembrance  rise, 
And  calls  my  long-lost  country  to  mine  eyes. 
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Te  fields  of  Sharon,  dress'd  in  flowery  pride ; 

Ye  plains  where  Jordan  rolls  its  glassy  tide ; 

Ye  hills  of  Lebanon,  with  cedars  crown'd ; 

Ye  Gilead  groves,  that  fling  perfumes  around  : 

These  hills  how  sweet !  those  plains  how  wond'rous  fair ! 

But  sweeter  still,  when  Heaven  was  with  us  there. 

Air. 

0  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver ! 

Still  importunate  and  vain ; 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Hence,  deceiver,  most  distressing, 

Seek  the  happy  and  the  free ; 
They  who  want  each  other  blessing, 

Ever  want  a  friend  in  thee.1 

First  Prophet. 
Recitative. 

Yet,  why  repine  ?  What,  though  by  bonds  confin'd, 

Should  bonds  enslave  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ? 

Have  we  not  cause  for  triumph,  when  we  see 

Ourselves  alone  from  idol-worship  free  ? 

Are  not  this  very  day  those  rites  begun, 

Where  prostrate  folly  hails  the  rising  sun  ? 

Do  not  our  tyrant  lords  this  day  ordain 

For  superstitious  rites  and  mirth  profane  ? 

And  should  we  mourn  ?    Should  coward  Virtue  fly, 

When  impious  Folly  rears  her  front  on  high  ? 

No ;  rather  let  us  triumph  still  the  more, 

And  as  our  fortune  sinks,  our  wishes  soar. 

Air. 

The  triumphs  that  on  vice  attend 
Shall  ever  in  confusion  end ; 

Variation.--"  Thon,  like  the  world,  opprest  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe ; 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe." 
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The  good  man  suffers  but  to  gain, 
And  every  virtue  springs  from  pain : 

As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow, 
But  crush'd  or  trodden  to  the  ground, 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 

Second  Prophet. 
Recitative. 

But  hush,  my  sons  !  our  tyrant  lords  are  near; 
The  sound  of  barbarous  mirth  offends  mine  ear ; 
Triumphant  music  floats  along  the  vale ; 
Near,  nearer  still,  it  gathers  on  the  gale ; 
The  growing  note  their  near  approach  declares ; — 
Desist,  my  sons,  nor  mix  the  strain  with  theirs. 

Enter  Chaldean  Priests,  attended. 
Firtl  Priest. 
Air. 

Come  on/ my  companions,  the  triumph  display; 

Let  rapture  the  minutes  employ ; 
The  sun  calls  us  out  on  this  festival  day, 

And  our  monarch  partakes  of  our  joy. 

Second  Priest. 

Like  the  sun,  our  great  monarch  all  pleasure  supplies, 

Both  similar  blessings  bestow  :. 
The  sun  with  his  splendour  illumines  the  skies, 

And  our  monarch  enlivens  below. 

Chaldean  Woman. 
Air. 

Haste,  ye  sprightly  sons  of  pleasure ; 
Love  presents  its  brightest  treasure, 
Leave  all  other  joys  for  me. 

Chaldean  Attendant. 
Or  rather  Love's  delights  despising, 
Haste  to  raptures  ever  rising ; 

Wine  shall  bless  the  brave  and  free. 

r  3 
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Second  Priest. 
Wine  and  beauty  thus  inviting, 
Each  to  different  joys  exciting, 
Whither  shall  my  choice  incline  P 

Fird  Priest. 

I'll  waste  no  longer  thought  in  choosing : 
But,  neither  love  nor  wine  refusing, 
HI  make  them  both  together  mine. 

Recitative. 

But  whence,  when  joy  should  brighten  o'er  the  land, 
This  sullen  gloom  in  Judah's  captive  band  ? 
Ye  sons  of  Judah,  why  the  lute  unstrung  ? 
Or  why  those  harps  on  yonder  willows  hung  ? 
Come,  take  the  lyre,  and  pour  the  strain  along, 
The  day  demands  it ;  sing  us  Sion's  song. 
Dismiss  your  griefs,  and  join  our  warbling  choir ; 
For  who  like  you  can  wake  the  sleeping  lyre  ! 

Second  Prophet. 
Bow'd  down  with  chains,  the  scorn  of  all  mankind, 
To  want,  to  toil,  and  every  ill  consign'd, 
Is  this  a  time  to  bid  us  raise  the  strain, 
And  mix  in  rites  that  Heaven  regards  with  pain  ? 
No,  never  !  May  this  hand  forget  each  art 
That  speeds  the  power  of  music  to  the  fceart, 
Ere  I  forget  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
Or  join  with  sounds  profane  its  sacred  mirth  1 

First  Priest. 
Insult  ing  slaves  !  if  gentler  methods  fail, 
The  whip  and  angry  tortures  shall  prevail. 

[Exeunt  Child  raki. 

Fwtt  Prophet. 

Why,  let  them  come,  one  good  remains  to  cheer ; 
We  fear  the  Lord,  and  know  no  other  fear. 
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Chorus. 

Can  whips  or  tortures  hurt  the  mind 
On  God's  supporting  breast  reclin'd  ? 
Stand  fast,  and  let  our  tyrants  see, 
That  fortitude  is  victory. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  as  before. 

Chorus  of  Israelites. 

O  Peace  of  Mind,  angelic  guest ! 
Thou  soft  companion  of  the  breast  1 

Dispense  thy  balmy  store. 
Wing  all  our  thoughts  to  reach  the  skies, 
Till  earth,  diminished  to  our  eyes, 

Shall  vanish  as  we  soar. 

First  Priest. 
Recitatirt. 

No  more !  Too  long  has  justice  been  dclayM ; 
The  king's  commands  must  fully  be  obey'd : 
Compliance  with  his  will  your  peace  secures, 
Praise  but  our  gods,  and  every  good  is  yours. 
But  if,  rebellious  to  Ids  high  command, 
You  spurn  the  favours  offer' d  at  his  hand ; 
Think,  timely  tliink,  what  ills  remain  behind ; 
Reflect,  nor  tempt  to  rage  the  royal  mind. 

Second  Priest. 
Air. 

Fierce  is  the  whirlwind  howling 

O'er  Afric's  sandy  plain, 
And  fierce  the  tempest  rolling 
Along  the  furrowed  main  : 
But  storms  that  ily, 
To  rend  the  sky, 
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Every  ill  presaging, 

Less  dreadful  show 

To  worlds  below 
Than  angry  monarch's  raging. 

Isbjliutish  Woman. 
Recitative. 

Ah,  me !  what  angry  terrors  round  us  grow ; 
How  shrinks  my  soul  to  meet  the  threatened  blow  I 
Ye  prophets,  skill' d  in  Heaven's  eternal  truth, 
Forgive  my  sex's  fears,  forgive  my  youth ! 
If  shrinking  thus,  when  frowning  power  appears, 
I  wish  for  life,  and  yield  me  to  my  fears. 
Let  us  one  hour,  one  little  hour  obey ; 
To-morrow's  tears  may  wash  our  stains  away. 


Air. 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath, 
On  hope  the  wretch  relies ; 

And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 
Bids  expectation  rise.1 

Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  light. 
Adorns  and  cheers  our  way ; 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 


1  "  The  wretch  eondemn'd  with  life  to  part, 
Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise." — Orig.  MS. 

*  "  Fatigued  with  life,  yet  loth  to  part, 
On  hope  the  wretch  relies  ; 
And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart, 
Bids  the  deluder  rise. 

"  Hope,  like  the  taper's  gleamy  light, 
Adorns  the  wretch's  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray."— Orig.  MS. 
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Second  Prikst. 
Recitative. 

Why  this  .delay  ?    At  length  for  joy  prepare , 
I  read  your  looks,  and  see  compliance  there. 
Come  raise  the  strain  and  grasp  the  full-ton'd  lyre ; 
The  time,  the  theme,  the  place,  and  all  conspire. 

Chaldean  Woman. 
Air. 

See  the  ruddy  morning  smiling, 
Hear  the  grove  to  bliss  beguiling ; 
Zephyrs  through  the  valley  playing, 
Streams  along  the  meadow  straying. 

First  Priest. 

While  these  a  constant  revel  keep, 
Shall  Reason  only  bid  me  weep  ? 
Hence,  intruder  !  we'll  pursue 
Nature,  a  better  guide  than  you. 

Second  Prikst. 
Air. 

Every  moment,  as  it  flows, 
Some  peculiar  pleasure  owes  ; 
Then  let  us,  providently  wise, 
Seize  the  debtor  as  it  flies. 

Think  not  to-morrow  can  repay 
The  pleasures  that  we  lose  to-day ; 
To-morrow's  most  unbounded  store 
Can  but  pay  its  proper  score. 

First  Priest. 
Recitative. 

But,  hush !  see  foremost  of  the  captive  choir, 
The  master-prophet  grasps  his  full-ton'd  lyre. 
Mark  where  he  sits,  with  executing  art, 
feels  for  each  tone,  and  speeds  it  to  the  heart. 
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See  inspiration  fills  his  rising  form, 
Awful  as  clouds  that  nurse  the  growing  storm ; 
And  now  his  voice,  accordant  to  the  string, 
Prepares  our  monarch's  victories  to  sing. 

First  Prophet. 
Air. 

From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west, 

Conspiring  foes  shall  come ; 
Tremble  thou  vice-polluted  breast, 

Blasphemers,  all  be  dumb. 

The  tempest  gathers  all  around, 

On  Babylon  it  lies ; 
Down  with  her !  down — down  to  the  ground, 

She  sinks,  she  groans,  she  dies. 

Second  Prophet. 
Down  with  her,  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust, 

Ere  yonder  setting  sun ; 
Serve  her  as  she  has  served  the  just ! 

'Tis  fix'd — it  shall  be  done. 

First  Priest. 
Recitative. 

No  more !  when  slaves  thus  insolent  presume, 

The  king  himself  shall  judge,  and  fix  their  doom. 

Short-sighted  wretches !  have  not  you  and  all, 

Beheld  our  power  in  Zedekiah's  fall  ? 

To  yonder  gloomy  dungeon  turn  your  eyes ; 

See  where  dethroned  your  captive  monarch  lies, 

Deprived  of  sight  and  rankling  in  his  chain ; 

He  calls  on  Death  to  terminate  his  pain. 

Yet  know,  ye  slaves,  that  still  remain  behind 

M<>re  ponderous  chains,  and  dungeons  more  confin'd. 

Chorus. 

Arise,  all  potent  ruler,  rise, 

And  vindicate  thy  people's  cause ; 
Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 

Shall  offer  up  unfeign'd  applause. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  as  before. 

First  Priest. 
Recitative. 

Yes,  my  companions,  Heaven's  decrees  are  past, 

And  our  fix'd  empire  shall  for  ever  last ; 

In  vain  the  maddening  prophet  threatens  woe, 

In  vain  Rebellion  aims  her  secret  blow ; 

Still  shall  our  fame  and  growing  power  be  spread, 

And  still  our  vengeance  crush  the  guilty  head. 

Air. 

Coeval  with  man 
Our  empire  began, 
And  never  shall  fall 
Till  ruin  shakes  all : 
With  the  ruin  of  all 
Shall  Babylon  fall. 

Prophet. 
Recitative. 

Tis  thus  that  pride  triumphant  rears  the  head, 
A  little  while,  and  all  her  power  is  fled  ; 
But  ha !  what  means  yon  sadly  plaintive  train, 
That  this  way  slowly  bends  along  the  plain  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  to  yonder  bank  they  bear 
A  pallid  corse,  and  rest  the  body  there. 
Alas !  too  well  mine  eyes  indignant  trace 
The  last  remains  of  Judah's  royal  race  : 
Our  monarch  falls,  and  now  our  fears  arc  o'er, 
And  wretched  Zedekiah  is  no  more  ! 

Air. 

Ye  wrejches  who,  by  fortune's  hate, 

In  want  and  sorrow  groan  ; 
Gome  ponder  his  severer  fate, 

And  learn  to  bless  your  own. 
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You  vain,  whom  youth  and  pleasure  guide, 

Awhile  the  bliss  suspend ; 
Like  yours,  his  life  began  in  pride, 

Like  his,  your  lives  shall  end. 

Second  Pbophr. 

Behold  his  squalid  corse  with  sorrow  worn, 
His  wretched  limbs  with  ponderous  fetters  torn; 
Those  eyeless  orbs  that  shock  with  ghastly  glare, 
These  ill-becoming  rags — that  matted  hair. 
And  shall  not  Heaven  for  this  its  terrors  show, 
Grasp  the  red  bolt,  and  lay  the  guilty  low  ? 1 
How  long,  how  long,  Almighty  God  of  all, 
Shall  wrath  vindictive  threaten  ere  it  fall !  / 

ISRAKLITISH  WOMAH. 

Air. 

As  panting  flies  the  hunted  hind, 

Where  brooks  refreshing  stray ; 
And  rivers  through  the  valley  wind, 

That  stop  the  hunter's  way. 

Thus  we,  0  Lord,  alike  distrest, 

For  streams  of  mercy  long; 
Those  streams  which  cheer  the  sore  opprest, 

And  overwhelm  the  strong. 

Firtt  Prophet. 
Recitative. 

But,  whence  that  shout  P  Good  heavens  !  amazement  all ! 

See  yonder  tower  just  nodding  to  the  fall; 

See  where  an  army  covers  all  the  ground, 

Saps  the  strong  wall,  and  pours  destruction  round ! 

The  ruin  smokes,  destruction  pours  along, 

How  low  the  great,  how  feeble  are  the  strong ! 

The  foe  prevails,  the  lofty  walls  recline — 

0,  God  of  hosts,  the  victory  is  Thine  ! 

1  "  And  shall  not  Heaven  for  this  its  terror  show, 

And  deal  its  angry  vengeance  on  the  foe ! " — Orig.  MS. 
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Down  with  them,  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust ; 

Thy  vengeance  be  began  : 
Serve  them  as  they  have  served  the  just, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

Firtt  Priest. 
Recitative. 

All,  all  is  lost.   The  Syrian  army  fails, 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  prevails ! 
The  ruin  smokes,  the  torrent  pours  along, — 
How  low  the  proud,  how  feeble  are  the  strong  ! 
Save  us,  O  Lord  !  to  thee,  though  late,  we  pray, 
And  give  repentance  but  an  hour's  delay. 

Firtt  and  Second  Pkixbt. 

Thrice  happy,  who  in  happy  hour 

To  heaven  their  praise  bestow, 
And  own  his  all-consuming  power 

Before  they  feel  the  blow. 

•     Firtt  Pbophit. 
Recitative. 

Now,  row's  our  time !  ye  wretches  bold  and  blind, 
Brave  but  to  God,  and  cowards  to  mankind ; 
Too  late  you  seek  that  power  unsought  before, 
Your  wealth,  your  pride,  your  kingdom,  are  no  more. 

Air. 

O,  Lucifer,  thou  son  of  morn, 
Alike  of  Heaven  and  man  the  foe ; 
Heaven,  men,  and  all, 
Now  press  thy  fall, 
And  sink  thee  lowest  of  the  low. 

Firtt  P&ophit. 

O,  Babylon,  how  art  thou  fallen ! 


As  the  cause  of  writing  the  following  printed  poem  called  Retaliation  has 
not  yet  been  folly  explained,  a  person  concerned  in  the  business  begs  leave 
to  give  the  following  just  and  minute  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

At  a  meeting 1  of  a  oompany  of  gentlemen,  who  were  well  known  to  each 
other,  and  diverting  themselves,  among  many  other  things,  with  the  peculiar 
oddities  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  never  would  allow  a  superior  in  any  art, 
from  writing  poetry  down  to  dancing  a  hornpipe,  the  Dr.  with  great 
eagerness  insisted  upon  trying  his  epigrammatic  powers  with  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  each  of  them  was  to  write  the  other's  epitaph.  Mr.  Garrick  immediately 
said  that  his  epitaph  was  finished,  and  spoke  the  following  distich 
extempore : — 

Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talk'd  like  poor  Poll. 

Goldsmith,  upon  the  company's  laughing  very  heartily,  grew  very  thoughtful, 
and  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  write  anything  at  that  time  :  however, 
he  went  to  work,  and  some  weeks  after  produced  the  following  printed  poem 
called  Retaliation,  which  has  been  much  admired,  and  gone  through  several 
editions.  The  publick  in  general  have  been  mistaken  in  imagining  that  this 
poem  was  written  in  anger  by  the  Doctor ;  it  was  just  the  contrary ;  the 
whole  on  all  sides  was  done  with  the  greatest  good  humour ;  and  the  follow- 
ing poems  in  manuscript  were  written  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  on 
purpose  to  provoke  the  Doctor  to  an  answer,  which  came  forth  at  last  with 
great  credit  to  him  in  Retaliation. 

D.  GARRICK  [MS.}  ^ 

For  this  highly  interesting  account-  (now  first  printed,  or  even  referred  to.  by 
any  biographer  or  editor  of  Goldsmith)  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Islington,  who  allowed  me  to  transcribe  it  from 
the  original  in  Garrick's  own  handwriting  discovered  among  the  Garrick 
papers,  and  evidently  designed  as  a  preface  to  a  collected  edition 
of  the  poems  which  grew  out  of  Goldsmith's  trying  his  epigrammatic 
powers  with  Garrick.  I  may  observe  also  that  Garrick's  epitaph  or 
distich  on  Goldsmith  is  (through  this  very  paper)  for  the  first  time 
printed  as  it  was  spoken  by  its  author. 

"  Retaliation"  was  the  last  work  of  Goldsmith  and  a  posthumous  publication 
— appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  April,  1774. 


»  At  the  St.  James's  Coffee  House  in  St.  James's  Street.  See  Art 
"James's  (St)  Coffee  House,"  in  Cunningham's  Hand -Book  of  London. 
2nd.  ed.  I860,  p.  254. 
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Of  old,  when  Scarron1  his  companions  invited, 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united; 
If  our  landlord*  supplies  us  with  beef,  and  with  fish, 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself — and  he  brings  the  best  dish ; 
Our  Dean  1  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains ; 
Our  Burke4  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains; 
^Our  Will1  shall  be  wild  fowl  of  excellent  flavour, 
^And  Dick1  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the  savour; 
Our  Cumberland's*  sweet-bread  its  place  shall  obtain. 
And  Douglas1  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain; 
Our  Garrick's 1  a  sallad ;  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  Ridge 11  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds 11  is  lamb ; 

1  Paul  Barron,  a  popular  French  writer  of  burlesque.    Pied  1660. 

*  The  landlord  of  the  St.  James's  coffee-house. 

*  Thomas  Barnard,  then  (1774)  Dean  of  Dcrry ;  afterwards  (1780)  Bishop  of 
Kfllaloe,  and  in  1794,  Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  died  in  1806,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

4  The  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 

•  Mr.  William  Burke,  a  kinsman  of  Edmund  Burke.    Died  1798. 

•  Mr.  Bichard  Burke,  a  barrister,  and  younger  brother  of  Edmund  Burke.  He 
died,  Beeorder  of  Bristol,  in  1794. 

'  Bichard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist.    Died  1811. 

■  John  Douglas,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  then  (1774)  canon  of  Windsor;  after- 
wards (1787)  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  (1791)  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1807. 

•  DaTid  Garrick. 

*  John  Bidge,  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar. 
a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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That  Hickey's 1  a  capon,  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  gooseberry  fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 
Mere,  waiter,  more  wine !  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean/  reunited  to  earth, 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with  mirth: 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt, 
At  least,  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'em  out ; 
Yet  some  have  declared,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em, 
That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  nanWd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend 4  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining: 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  cat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  William,*  whose  heart  was  a  mint, 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't ; 

1  "  Honest  Tom  Hickey,"  an  Irish  attorney.  Died  1794. 

Dean  Barnard,  see  note  8,  p.  79.  8  Edmund  Burke. 

4  Thomas  Townshend,   M.  P.  for  Whitchurch ;  afterwards  Lord  Sydney. 
Died  1S03. 
*  William  Barkc,  see  note  5,  p.  79. 
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The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along, 

His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong ; 

Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam, 

The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home : 

Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ?  alas  !  he  had  none ; 

What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were  his  own. 

Here  lies  honest  Richard,1  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at : 
Alas,  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his !  what  wit  and  what  whim  ! 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb  1  4 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  shprt,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish  d  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old  Nick ; 
But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
j  To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  / 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine ; 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud ; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone, 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught, 
Or,  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 

1  Mr.  Richard  Burke.    Sec  Note  6,  p.  79. 
•  Riehard  Burke  was  fond  of  a  jest,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fracture 
both  an  arm  and  a  leg. 
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Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself  ? 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax, 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks  : 
Come  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines, 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines: 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  feared  for  your  safety,  I  feared  for  my  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector, 
Our  Dodds 1  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  ■  shall  lecture ; 
Macpherson*  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style, 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile ; 
New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over/ 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  me  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  afFecting ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  Ins  way, 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Dodd,  afterwards  (1777)  hanged  for  forgery. 

*  William  Kenrick,  LL.D.  (died  1779),  lexicographer,  reviewer,  dramatist^ 
and  the  bitter  enemy  of  Goldsmith.  He  read  lectures  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  under 
the  title  of  "The  School  of  Shakespeare." 

"  I  remember,  one  evening,  when  some  of  Kenrick's  works  were  mentioned,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  said,  he  had  never  heard  of  them  ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
'  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made  themselves  public,  without  making 
themselves  known."' — Boswell  by  Choker,  p.  171. 

3  James  Macpherson,  Esq.  (died  1796).  Goldsmith  alludes  to  his  prose  trans- 
lation of  Homer. 

4  William  Lander  (died  1771)  and  Archibald  Bower  (died  1766)  were  tW 
Scotch  authors  of  very  iadiiferent  moral  and  literary  reputations. 
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He  turn'd  and  he  varied  fall  ten  times  a  day : 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick, 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick : 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whistle  them  back. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came, 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 

Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 

Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,1  and  Woodfalls  ■  so  grave, 

"What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gavel 

How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  rais'd, 

While  he  was  be-Boscius'd,  and  you  were  be-prais'd  ! 

peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flics, 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets,  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill, 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will, 
Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above.' 

Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature ; 
He  cherish' d  his  friend,  and  he  relished  a  bumper ; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper ! 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser  ? 
I  answer  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser  : 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  ?  ah,  no ! 

i  Hugh  Kellj,  author  of  "  False  Delicacy,"  "Word  to  the  Wise,"  "Clemen- 
tint*"  "  School  for  Wives,"  died  1777. 

»  William  WoodfiiU,  printer  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  died  1803. 

I  "  The  ram  of  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  Garrick,  some  people  think, 
may  be  found  in  these  lines  of  Goldsmith." — Da  vies,  Life  of  Garrick,  il  159, 
cd.  1780. 
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Then  what  was  his  failing?  come  tell  it,  and,  burn  ye: 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  ? — a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind ; 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 1 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  maimers  our  heart  : 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 

When  they  judg'd  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing: 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff.* 
*  *  *  #        •  * 


POSTSCRIPT." 


Here  Whitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a  grave  man  : 
Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun  ! 
Who  relish' d  a  joke,  and  rejoie'd  in  a  pun ; 
Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere ; 
A  stranger  to  flatt'ry,  a  stranger  to  fear ; 
Who  scatter*  d  around  wit  and  humour  at  will ; 
Whose  daily  bon  mots  half  a  column  might  fill : 

1  "To  his  gentle  and  happy  composure  of  mind,  our  common  friend  Gold- 
smith alludes,  when,  in  describing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  employed  the  epithet 
bland — a  word  eminently  happy,  and  characteristic  of  his  easy  and  placid! 
manner." — Malone,  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

2  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  deaf,  and  used  an  ear-trumpet.  He  was  alio 
a  great  taker  of  snuff.  These  were  the  last  lines  Goldsmith  ever  wrote.  He 
intended  to  have  concluded  with  his  own  character. 

3  After  the  fourth  edition  of  "Retaliation"  was  printed,  Kearsly,  the  publisher, 
received  from  a  friend  of  Goldsmith's,  an  epitaph  on  Caleb  Whitefoord,  a  Scot, 
and  so  notorious  a  punster,  that  Goldsmith  used  to  say,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  company,  without  being  infected  with  the  itch  of  punning.  He  died 
in  1810,  and  has  been  immortalised  by  Wilkie,  in  his  admirable  "Letter  of 
Introduction." 
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A  Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free ; 
A  scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas !  that  so  lib'ral  a  mind 
Should  so  long  be  to  newspaper  essays  confin'd  ! 
Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar, 
Yet  content  "  if  the  table  he  set  on  a  roar ; " 
Whose  talents  to  fill  any  station  were  fit, 
Yet  happy  if  Woodfall 1  confess' d  him  a  wit. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings !  ye  pert  scribbling  folks  ! 
Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  re-ccho'd  his  jokes ; 
Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come, 
Still  follow  your  master,  and  visit  his  tomb  : 
Po  deck  it,  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine, 
And  copious  libations  bestow  on  his  shrine ; 
Then  strew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  less) 
Cross-readings,  Ship-news,  and  Mistakes  of  the  Press.* 

Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell !  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I  had  almost  said  wit. 
This  debt  to  thy  mem'ry  1  cannot  refuse, 
"  Thou  best-humour'd  mau  with  the  worst-humour' d  Muse.0  * 

1  Henry  Samson  Woodfall— the  Woodfall  of  Junius— died  1805. 

*  Whitefoord' b  "  Error*  of  the  Press,"  iirinted  in  "The  Public  Advertiser,"  were 
signed  "PapyriuB  Cursor,"  a  happy  designation,  because  a  real  Roman  nniue. 

1  "Retaliation"  occasioned  other  effusions  of  the  kind,  of  which  the  folk  wing 
alone  are  worth  preserving  : — 

"JKU  D'ESPRIT, 
•'oh  dr.  qoldsxitil's  ch a racteri8tica l  cookery. 
"By  Davip  Garriok.* 

"  Are  these  the  choice  dishes  the  Doctor  has  sent  us  ? 
Is  this  the  great  poet  whose  works  so  content  us  ? 
This  Goldsmith's  fine  feast,  who  has  written  fine  books  ? 
Heaven  scuds  us  good  meat,  but  the  Devil  sends  cooks." 


*  Printed  ia  Davies'  * '  Life  of  Garrick,"  ii.  157,  cd.  1780. 
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"JUPITER  AND  MERCURY, 
"a  fable. 
"By  David  Garbick.* 

"  Here,  Hermes!  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow, 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow  ! 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled, — much  gold  and  some  dross  ; 
Without  cause  be  he  pleas'd,  without  cause  be  he  cross ; 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  lover  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'd  to  fictions  ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the  baking, 
Turn  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste  ; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with  fine  taste ; 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  to  his  head,  and  set  fire  to  his  tail ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex,  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it, 
This  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet ; 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame, 
And  among  brother  mortals — be  Goldsmith  his  name ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  Bhall  appear, 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him — to  make  us  sport  here." 


**  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH,  OR  SUPPLEMENT  TO  HIS 
'RETALIATION.^ 

"By  Richard  Cumberland. 

"  Doctor,  according  to  our  wishes, 
You've  character  d  us  all  in  dishes ; 
Served  up  a  sentimental  treat, 
Of  various  emblematic  meat ; 
And  now  it's  time,  I  trust,  youll  think 
Your  company  should  have  some  drink ; 
Else,  take  my  word  for  it,  at  least 
Your  Irish  friends  won't  like  your  feast. 
Ring,  then,  and  see  that  there  is  placed 
To  each  according  to  his  taste. 

"  To  Douglas,  fraught  with  learned  stock 
Of  critic  lore,  give  ancient  Hock  ; 
Let  it  be  genuine,  bright,  and  fine, 
Pure,  unadulterated  wine ; 
For  if  there's  fault  in  taste  or  odour, 
He'll  search  it,  as  he  search'd  out  Lauder. 

"  To  Johnson,  philosophic  sage, 
The  moral  Mentor  of  the  age ; 


*  Printed  in  Davies'  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  ii.  160,  ed.  1780. 
+  First  printed  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  August,  1778,  p.  884 
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Religion's  friend,  with  soul  sincere, 
With  melting  heart,  but  look  austere, 
Give  liquor  of  an  honest  sort* 
And  crown  his  cup  with  priestly  Port. 

"  Now  fill  the  glass  with  gay  Champagne, 
And  frisk  it  in  a  livelier  strain  : 
Quick  !  quick  !  the  sparkling  nectar  quaff ; 
Drink  it,  dear  Garrick  1  drink  and  laugh. 

"  Pour  forth  to  Reynolds,  without  stint, 
Rich  Burgundy  of  ruby  tint ; 
If  e'er  his  colours  chance  to  lade, 
This  brilliant  hue  shall  come  in  aid  ; 
With  ruddy  light  refrfsh  the  faces, 
And  warm  the  bosoms  of  the  Graces. 

"  To  Burke  a  pure  libation  bring, 
Fresh  drawn  from  clear  Castalian  spring ; 
With  civic  oak  the  goblet  bind, 
Fit  emblem  of  his  patriot  mind  ; 
Let  Clio  at  his  table  sip, 
And  Hermes  hand  it  to  his  lip. 

"  Fill  out  my  friend,  the  Dean  of  Derry, 
A  bumper  of  conventual  Sherry. 

"  Give  Ridge  and  Hickey,  generous  souls  1 
Of  Whisky  punch  convivial  bowls ; 
But  let  the  kindred  Burkes  regale, 
With  potent  draughts  of  Wicklow  ale  I 

"  To  Cradock  *  next  in  order  turn  ye, 
And  grace  him  with  the  wines  of  Ferney. 

"Now,  Doctor,  you're  an  honest  sticker, 
So  take  your  glass,  and  choose  your  liquor. 
Wil't  have  it  steep'd  in  Alpine  snows, 
Or  damask* d  at  Silenus'  nose  ? 
With  Wakefield's  Vicar  sip  your  tea, 
Or  to  Thalia  drink  with  me  ? 
And,  Doctor,  I  would  have  ye  know  it, 
An  honest  I,  though  humble  poet ; 
I  scorn  the  sneaker  like  a  toad, 
Who  drives  his  cart  the  Dover  Road  ; 
There,  traitor  to  his  country's  trade, 
Smuggles  vile  scraps  of  French  brocade. 
Hence  with  all  such  !  for  you  and  I 
By  English  wares  .will  live  and  die. 
Come,  draw  your  chair,  and  stir  the  fire  ; 
Here  boy  I— a  pot  of  Thrale's  Entire  I " 


•  Alluding  to  Cradock's  adaptation  of  Voltaire's  "Zobeide"  to  which 
Goldsmith,  p.  112,  supplied  a  Prologue. 
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TO  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  AND  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND. 

"By  Dsar  Barnard. 

"  Dear  Null  and  dear  Dick,  since  you've  made  us  so  merry, 
Accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  poor  Dean  of  Derry  ! 
Though  I  here  must  confess  that  your  meat  and  your  wine 
Are  not  to  my  taste,  though  they're  both  very  fine  ; 
For  Sherry's  a  liquor  monastic,  you  own — 
Now  there's  nothing  I  bate  ho  as  drinking  alone  : 
It  may  do  for  your  Monks,  or  your  Curates  and  Vicars, 
But  for  my  part,  I'm  fond  of  more  sociable  liquors. 
Your  Ven'sou's  delicious,  though  too  sweet  your  sauce  is— 
&cd  non  eyo  maculis  offendar  jmucis. 
S<>  noon  as  you  please  you  may  serve  me  your  dish  up, 
But  instead  of  your  Sherry,  pray  make  me  a-  —Bishop."  • 


•  See  note  3,  p.  79. 
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It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  poems  included  in  thia  collection 
of  MiMcdlaniet  were  never  intended  for  publication  by  their  author ; 
that  some  were  the  effusions  of  necessity — the  kites  of  the  day — others 
complimentary  outpourings  of  a  generous  nature,  intended  for  prirate 
perusal  and  the  fire.  Yet  all  contain  some  particular  strokes  of  genius 
characteristic  of  their  writer — and  in  four  or  five  the  poet  himself  in  his 
happiest  mood.  A  few  will  be  found  printed  elsewhere  in  this  edition. 
I  wished  to  keep  them  where  their  author  placed  them — the  original 
setting  of  such  things  is  always  of  importance — and  I  wished  to  retain 
them  among  the  Miscellanies  for  two  reasons ;  previous  editors  had 
properly  included  them  among  the  Poemt,  and  their  appearance  together 
is  essential  to  the  full  appreciation  of  Goldsmith's  genius  as  a  poet. 
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THE  CLOWN'S  REPLY. 

John  Teott  was  desirM  by  two  witty  peers, 

To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears ; 

"  An't  please  you,"  quoth  John,  "  I'm  not  given  to  letters, 

Nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters ; 

Howefer  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  graces, 

As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd  1— without  thinking  on  asses." 

Edinburgh,  1753. 1 


PROLOGUE. 

WBITTIV  AND  SPOKEN  BT  THE  POET  LABERIU8,  A  ROMAN  KNIOUT, 

whom  cjb5ar  forced  upon  the  stage. 
Preserved  bt  Haorobius.3 

What  !  no  way  left  to  shun  th*  inglorious  stage, 
And  save  from  infamy  my  sinking  age ! 
Scarce  half  alive,  oppressed  with  many  a  year, 
What,  in  the  name  of  dotage,  drives  me  here  ? 
A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide, 
No  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside ; 
Unaw'd  by  power,  and  unappall'd  by  fear, 
With  honest  thrift  I  held  my  honour  dear : 

i  Pint  printed  in  the  Dublin  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  Poem  and  Plays,  8vo., 
1777,  p.  79. 

*  Pint  printed  in  "  The  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,*'  1759  ;  but  omitted 
In  the  teoond  edition,  which  appeared  in  1774. 
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But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store, 

And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more ; 

Tor  ah  !  too.  partial  to  my  life's  decline, 

Caesar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine ; 

Him  I  obey,  whom  Heaven  itself  obeys, 

Hopeless  of  pleasing,  yet  inclin'd  to  please. 

Here  then  at  once  I  welcome  every  shame, 

And  cancel  at  threescore  a  life. of  fame; 

No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell ; 

The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well : 

This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends, 

For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 
*  *  *  * 


THE  LOGICIANS  REFUTED. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  DEAN  8WIFT.1 

Logicians  have  but  ill  defined 
As  rational  the  human  mind ; 
lleason,  they  say,  belongs  to  man, 
.  But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 
Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglecius, 
By  ratiocinations  specious, 
Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision, 
With  definition  and  division, 
Homo  est  ratione  pmditum  ; 
But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  'em ; 
And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain, 
That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain ; 
And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 
Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature. 
That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 
Than  reason, — boasting  mortals'  pride ; 

1  "The  following  Poem,  written  by  Dr.  Swift,  is  communicated  to  the  public 
by  *The  Busy  Body, 'to  whom  it  was  presented  by  a  nobleman  of  distinguished 
h-aniinjr  and  taste." — The  Busy  B(nh/y  No.  5.    It  is  iniprojierly  included  in  the 
.   two  editions  of  Swift  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'em, 

Deus  est  anima  brutorum. 

Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 

At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute, 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery, 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  ? 

O'er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin'd, 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind ; 

They  eat  their  meals  and  take  their  sport, 

Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  court ; 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 

To  treat  as  dearest  friend,  a  foe ; 

They  never  importune  his  Grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place; 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job, 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob : 1 

IVaught  with  invective  they  ne'er  go, 

To  folks  at  Paternoster  Row  : 

No  judges,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters, 

No  pickpockets  or  poetasters, 

Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds, 

No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 

Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray, 

Nor  cut  each  others'  throats  for  pay. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape ; 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion ; 

But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 

A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state ; 

View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 

Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors  : 

He  promises  with  equal  air, 

And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 


1  Sir  Robert  Walpule. 
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He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators, 
At  court,  the  porters,  lacqueys,  waiters, 
Their  master's  manners  still  contract, 
And  footmen,  lords  and  dukes  can  act. 
Thus  at  the  court,  both  great  and  small, 
Behave  alike, — for  all  ape  all. 


EPIGRAM. 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUTH,  STRUCK  BUND  BT  LIGHTNING.  1 

Sure  'twas  by  Providence  design' d, 

Rather  in  pity,  than  in  hate, 
That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind, 

To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate.* 


STANZAS. 

ON  THE  T  A  KINO  OF  QUEBEC,  AND  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE.8 

Amidst  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys, 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart, 

Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice, 

And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

O,  Wolfe !  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe, 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear ; 

Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breast  to  glow, 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart- wrung  tear. 

1  First  printed  in  "The  Bee,"  1759. 

a  "The  princess  of  Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Maugiron, 
the  minion  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye ;  and  the 
famous  Latin  epigram,  which  Goldsmith  has  either  translated  or  imitated,  was 
written  on  them." — Lord  Byron,  Worh,  vol.  vi  p.  390. 

3  First  printed  in  "The  Busy  Body,"  1759. 
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Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled, 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy-pronouncing  eyes : 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest,  though  dead  1 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


A  MADRIGAL.1 

Weeping,  murmuring,  complaining, 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight ; 
Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 

Fears  the  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  bright  perfection  ? 

Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear  ? 
Had  Myra  followed  my  direction, 

She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear. 


THE  GIFT. 

TO  IRIS,  IN  BOW-STREET,  OOVENT-QARDEN.    IMITATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH.* 

SaV,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake, 

Dear  mercenary  beauty, 
What  annual  offering  shall  I  make 

Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 


1  First  printed  in  "  The  Bee,"  1759. 
1  Pint  printed  in  "  The  Bee,"  1759.    The  original  is  in 
torn.  ir.  p.  200  :— 

ETRENNE  X  IRIS. 


'  Minagiana" 


"  Poor  timoignage  de  ma  flamme, 
Ilia,  du  meilleur  de  mon  ame, 
Je  Tons  donne  a  ce  nouvel  an* 
Hon  pan  denteUe,  ni  raban, 
Non  pan  essence,  non  pas  pommade, 
Qoelques  boites  de  marmalade, 
Un  mouchoir,  des  gants,  un  bouquet, 
Non  pas  fleuree,  ni  chapelet. 
Qoci  done  f  attendes,  je  voua  donne, 


0  !  fille  plus  belle  que  bonne, 
Qui  m'avez  toujours  refus6 
Le  point  si  souvent  propose, 
Je  vous  donne — Ah  !  le  puis-je  dire  If 
Oui ;  e'est  trop  soufirir  le  martyre, 
II  est  temps,  de  m'emanciper, 
Patience  va  m'ecbapper, 
Fussiez-vous  cent  fois  plus  aimable, 
Belle  Iris,  je  vous  donne — an  (liable." 
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My  heart,  a  victim,  to  thine  eyes, 

Should  I  at  once  deliver, 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 

The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 
My  rivals  give — and  let  'em ; 

If  gems,  or  gold,  impart  a  joy, 
I'll  give  them — when  I  get  'em. 

I'll  give — but  not  the  full-blown  rose, 
Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion ; 

Such  short-liv'd  offerings  but  disclose 
A  transitory  passion. 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 
Not  less  sincere  than  civil : 

I'll  give  thee — ah  !  too  charming  maid, 
I'll  give  thee — to  the  devil. 


AN  ELEGY 

On  THAT  OLORT  OF  HER  8 EX,  MRS.  MART  BLAIZR.1 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

1  First  printed  in  "The  Bee,"  1759:— "The  elegy  on  Madam  Blake,  and 
the  tetter  part  of  that  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,  are  closely  imitated  from  a 
well-known  French  string  of  absurdities  called  '  La  Chanson  du  fameux  la 
Gal is.se  ; 1  one  of  many  versions  of  which  maf  be  found  in  the  '  MtnayianaS 
torn.  iii.  p.  29. 

"  Messieurs,  vous  plait-il  d'ouir 
L'air  du  fameux  la  Galisse, 
11  pourra  vous  rejouir, — 
l'ourvu  qu'il  vous  divertlsse. 
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The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, — 

Who  left  a  pledge  beliind. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please, 
With  manners  wond'rous  winning ; 

And  never  follow'd  wicked  ways, — 
Unless  when  she.  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 
With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 

She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew, — 
But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 
The  king  himself  has  followed  her, — 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  lied, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, — 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 
For  Kent-street 1  well  may  say, 

That  had  she  hVd  a  twelvemonth  more,— 
She  had  not  died  to-day. 

On  dit  que  dans  ses  amours, 

II  fat  oaress6  des  belles, 
Qui  le  suirirent  toujours, — 

Tant  qu'il  marchc  devant  elles, 

'  D  fat  par  un  triate  port, 
Bless6  dune  main  croelle ; 
On  croit,  putsqn'il  est  mort, — 

Que  la  plaie  6tait  mortelle."— Crokbh. 

See  note  on  Essay  5  of  Collected  Essay*,  printed  in  vol 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AUTHOR'S  BED-CHAMBEL1 

Whkkb  the  Jled  Lion  flaring  o'er  the  wmy, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay; 
Where  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parson's  black  ^"pff 
(legale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury-lane  ; 
There,  in  u  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snog, 
The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch'd  beneath  a  rag; 
A  window,  patcli'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray, 
That  dimly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay; 
The  Handed  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread; 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread: 
The  royal  (lame  of  Goose  was  therein  view, 
And  the  Twelve  Kules  the  royal  martyr  drew;1 
The  Seasons,  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  brave  Prince  William1  showM  his  lamp-Uack 
The  morn  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 
The  runty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire : 
With  beer  and  milk  arrears4  the  frieze  was  scored, 
And  live  eraek'd  tea-cups  drcss'd  the  chimney  board; 
A  night-rap  deekM  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  enp  by  ni^ht       a  stocking  all  the  day  I 

•  Vhmi  piihUil  In  "Tim  <!itl«m  uf  the  World,"  Letter  xxx;  and  after*** 
ImmmM,  with  a  fi«w  variation*,  in  "Tim  DcHorted  Village,"  1770.  0i  *» 
fntli)Ml  (ffiliUiiiltlt  hiul  pnij^-twl  mi  lii-nii -comic  poem,  as  appear*  by  om  ** 
|iii|jir«  tf i  )i|h  timltidf. 

''  Via.  "I.  Uric**  «'»  Ik'mHIib  ;  2.  Profann  no  divine  ordinance*;  S.  ft** 
mi  NUtu  nmttnm;  4.  Reveal  no  twenta ;  fi.  Tick  no  quarrel*;  6.  Jtt*  ■* 
rw.mpariwm* ;  7.  Maintain  no  ill  opinion* ;  8.  Keop  no  bad  oonpMJi 
1).  Kncoiiragn  no  vice;  10.  Make  no  long  meal*;  11.  Repeat  no  frieraneef; 
12.  I  Ay  no  wager*. " 

*  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Cnlloden,  d.  1765. 

4  "And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make  hi*  tfP*^ 
awe,  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

11  *  Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay, 
With  Milky  eye  he  smoaked  the  patient  man, 
Then  pulled  hi*  breeches  tight,  and  thu*  began,'  &C.^  — 
"All  thiH  iM  takon,  you  nee,  from  nature.    It  is  a  good  remark  of  MnntajfR 
th.it  the  wi«ent  men  often  have  friends,  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  ui 

•/(■ 
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THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 

A  TALI.1 

Secluded,  from  domestic  strife. 
Jack  Book-Worm  led  a  college  life ; 
A  fellowship  at  twenty-five 
Made  him  the  happiest  man  alive; 
He  drank  his  glass,  and  crack' d  his  joke, 
And  freshmen  wondered  as  he  spoke.1 

Such  pleasures,  unallo/d  with  care, 
Could  any  accident  impair  P 
Could  Cupid's  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  arrived  at  thirty-six  ? 
0 1  had  the  Archer  ne'er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a  country  town ! 
Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a  Fleet-street  shop  ! 
O,  had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze ! 
Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze; 

O !  But  let  exclamations  cease, 

Her  presence  banish' d  all  his  peace.* 

they  play  the  fcoL   Take  my  present  follies  as  instances  of  regard.   Poetry  is  a 
m*joh  easier,  and  more  agreeable  species  of  composition  than  prose,  and  could  a 
man  fire  by  it*  it  wen  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet.*' — Goldsmith* 
Letter  to  hie  Brother ;  eee  Letters,  toI.  ir. 
»  Pint  printed  aa  Essay  26  in  "Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  1765,  12mo. 

*  Here  followed,  in  thejfe^  edition  : 

"Without  politeness,  aim'd  at  breeding, 
And  laugh'd  at  pedantry  and  reading.** 

*  Here  followed,  in  ih*  fint  edition : 

"  Our  alterM  parson  now  began 
To  be  a  perfect  lady's  man  ; 
Hade  sonnets,  lisp'd  his  sermons  o'er, 
And  told  the  tales  oft  told  before ; 
Of  bailiffs  purap'd  and  proctors  bit ; 
At  college  how  he  show'd  Lin  wit ; 
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So  with  decorum  all  things  carry'd; 

Miss  frown'd  and  blush'd,  and  then  was — married. 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night? 
Need  we  intrude  on  hallow'd  ground, 
Or  draw  the  curtains  clos'd  around  ? 
Let  it  suffice,  that  each  had  charms ; 
He  clasp' d  a  goddess  in  his  arms : 
And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough,1 
Yet,  in  a  man,  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew ; 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too : 
A  third,  a  fourth,  were  not  amiss, 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mix'd  with  bliss : 
But,  when  a  twelvemonth  pass'd  away, 
Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay ; 
Found  half  the  charms  that  deck'd  her  face 
Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace : 
But  still  the  worst  remain'd  behind, 
That  very  face  had  robb'd  her  mind, 

SkilTd  in  no  other  arts  was  she, 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee ; 
«  And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell, 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle. 
'Tis  true  she  dressM  with  modern  grace, 
Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race ; 
But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bftd, 
Five  greasy  night-caps  wrapp'd  her  head. 

And  as  the  fair  one  still  appro v  d 
He  fell  in  love — or  thought  he  lov'd, 
So,"  &c. 

The  allusion  to  the  u  bailiffs  pump'd"  applies  to  an  incident  in  the  Poctio" 
college  career. 

1  "An  J  though  she  felt  his  visage  rough." — First  edition. 
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Could  so  much  beauty  condescend 

To  be  a  dull  domestic  friend  ? 

Could  any  curtain  lectures  bring 

To  decency  so  fine  a  thing  ? 

In  short,  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting ; 

By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 

Of  powdered  coxcombs  at  her  levy ; 

The  'squire  and  captain  took  their  station?, 

And  twenty  other  near  relations  : 

Jack  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 

A  sigh  in  suffocating  smoke ;  * 

"While  all  their  hours  were  pass'd  between 

Insulting  repartee  or  spleen. 

Thus  as  her  faults  each  day  were  known, 
lie  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown ; 
He  fancies  every  vice  she  shows, 
Or  thins  her  lip,  or  points  her  nose  : 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise, — 
How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes  ! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is, 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  phiz ; 
And,  though  her  fops  are  wond'rous  civil, 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now  to  perplex  the  ravell'd  nooze, 
As  each  a  different  way  pursues, 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promised  to  hold  them  on  for  life, 
-'That  dire  disease,  whose  rutlilcss  power 
Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flower 
Lo !  the  small  pox,  whose  horrid  glare 
Levell'd  its  terrors  at  the  fair ; 

1  '*  Now  tawdry  madam  kept  a  bevy/' — First  edition, 

*  "  She  in  her  turn  became  perplexing, 

And  found  substantial  bliss  in  vexing." — lb. 
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And,  rifling  every  youthful  grace, 
Left  but  the  remnant  of  a  face.  / 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight* 
Reflected  now  a  perfect  fright : 
Each  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes ; 
In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creams, 
To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams ; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  dozens ; 
The  'squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield, 
And  even  the  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condemned  to  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown, 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 
Jack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  old : 
With  modesty  her  cheeks  are  dyd* 
Humility  displaces  pride ; 
For  tawdry  finery  is  seen 
A  person  ever  neatly  clean  : 
No  more  presuming  on  her  sway, 
She  learns  good-nature  every  day  : 
Serenely  gay,  and  strict  in  duty, 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty. 
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A  NEW  SIMILE. 

IV  THE  MUniKR  OF  SWIFT.  1 

Long  had  I  sought  in  vain  to  find 
A  likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind ; 
The  modern  scribbling  kind,  who  write, 
In  wit,  and  sense,  and  nature's  spite : 
Till  reading,  I  forget  what  day  on, 
A  chapter  out  of  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
I  think  I  met  with  something  there 
To  suit  my  purpose  to  a  hair ; 
But  let  us  not  proceed  too  furious ; 
First  please  to  turn  to  God  Mercurius ! 
You'll  find  him  pictured  at  full  length, 
In  book  the  second,  page  the  tenth  : 
The  stress  of  all  my  proofs  on  him  I  lay, 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 

Imprimis ;  pray  observe  his  hat, 
Wings  upon  either  side — mark  that. 
Well !  what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather  ? 
Why,  these  denote  a  brain  of  feather. 
A  brain  of  feather !  very  right, 
With  wit  that's  flighty,  learning  light : 
Such  as  to  modern  bard's  decreed ; 
A  just  comparison, — proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse, 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes ; 
Design'd,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear, 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air : 
And  here  my  simile  unites ; 
For  in  the  modern  poet's  flights, 
I'm  sure  it  may  be  justly  said, 
His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 

1  Ibst  printed  u  Snap  27,  in  "  Bm*j*  by  Mr.  Goldsmith/'  1765, 12muw 
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Lastly,  vouchsafe  t'  observe  his  hand, 
Fill'd  with  a  snake-encircled  wand : 
By  classic  authors  term'd  Caduceus, 
And  highly  fam'd  for  several  uses. 
To  wit — most  wond'rously  endu'd, 
No  poppy-water  half  so  good ; 
For  let  folks  only  get  a  touch, 
Its  soporific  virtue's  such, 
Though  ne'er  so  much  awake  before, 
That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore. 
Add  too,  what  certain  writers  tell, 
With  this  he  drives  men's  souls  to  Hell, 

/  Now  to  apply,  begin  we  then : — 
His  wand's  a  modern  author's  pen  ; 
The  serpents  round  about  it  twin'd, 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind ; 
Denote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes, 
His  frothy  slaver,  venom'd  bites ; 
An  equal  semblance  still  to  keep, 
Alike,  too,  both  conduce  to  sleep. 
This  difference  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tart'rus  with  his  rod, 
With  his  goose-quill  the  scribbling  elf* 
Instead  of  others,  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tript ; 
Yet  grant  a  word  by  way  of  postscript. 
Moreover  Mercury  had  a  failing : 
Well !  what  of  that  ?  out  with  it—  stealing ; 
In  winch  all  modern  bards  agree, 
Being  each  as  great  a  thief  as  he : 
But  even  this  deity's  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance. 
Our  modern  bards !  why,  what  a  pox 
Are  they — but  senseless  stones  and  blocks. 
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STANZAS.  * 

ON  WOMAN. I 

When  lovely  Woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray ; 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die. 


'  ELEGY. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG.' 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song ; 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, — 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 

Tli at  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, — 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 


1  First  printed  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,-  1766. 
1  First  printed  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  1766,  though  probably  written  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  perhaps  in  1760,  as  we  find  in  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World," 
(Letter  box),  an  am  using  paper  in  which  Guldsmith  ridicules  the  fear  of  mad  does 
as  one  of  those  epidemic  terrors  to  which  the- people  of  England  are  occasional^ 
•abject. 
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A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad, — 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied ; 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 
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EPITAPH. 

OH  EDWARD  PUftDO*.1 

Here  lies  poor  Ned  Pardon,  from  misery  freed, 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack ; 

He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, — 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 


EPILOGUE  TO  "THE  SISTER."' 

A  COMEDY. 
Spoken  by  Mrt.  BuUdey. 

What  I  five  long  acts — and  all  to  make  us  wiser  ? 
Our  authoress  sure  has  wanted  an  adviser. 
Had  she  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a  speaking  masquerade ; 

1  From  the  Poems  and  Plays,  1777.  Mr.  Pardon,  "  famous  for  his  literary 
abilities,"  says  the  obituary  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  died  "  suddenly  in 
Smithfield,''  27th  March,  1767.  He  was  the  college  friend  of  Goldsmith ;  and  the 
translator  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,"  to  which  Goldsmith  wrote  the 
printed  preface  (see  vol  iii.). 

The  original  of  all  is  the  epitaph  on  "La  Mori  du  Sieur  BUenne. 

H  est  au  bout  de  ses  traraux 
II  a  passe"  le  Sieur  Etienne ; 
En  os  monde  il  eut  tant  des  maux 
Qu'on  ne  croit  pas  qu'il  rerienne." 

With  this  perhaps  Goldsmith  was  familiar,  and  had  therefore  less  scruple  in 
laying  felonious  hands  on  the  epigram  in  the  Miscellanies  (Swtft,  xiii.  372.). 

"Well,  then,  poor  G  lies  underground  f 

So  there's  an  end  of  honest  Jack. 
So  little  justice  here  he  found, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  he'll  ne'er  come  back." 

Fobstxr,  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times,  ii.  60. 

1  Written  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  and  first  acted  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre, 
18th  January,  1769.  The  audience  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  it  with 
wo  much  clamour  and  appearance  of  prejudice,  that  she  would  not  suffer  an 
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Warm'd  up  each  bustling  scene,  and  in  her  rage 

Have  emptied  all  the  gieen-room  on  the  stage. 

My  life  on't,  this  had  kept  her  play  from  sinking ; 

Have  pleas'd  our  eyes,  and  sav*d  the  pain  of  thinking. 

Well !  since  she  thus  has  shown  her  want  of  skill, 

What  if  I  give  a  masquerade? — I  will. 

But  how  ?  ay,  there's  the  rub  !  [pausing] — I've  got  my  cue ; 

The  world's  a  masquerade  !  the  masquers,  you,  you,  you. 

[To  Boxes,  Pit,  and  Gallery. 

Lud !  what  a  group  the  motley  scene  discloses  ! 

False  wits,  false  wives,  false  virgins,  and  false  spouses  I 

Statesmen  with  bridles  on ;  and,  close  beside  'em, 

Patriots  in  party-colour'd  suits  that  ride  'em. 

There  Hebes,  turn'd  of  fifty,  try  once  more 

To  raise  a  flame  in  Cupids  of  threescore : 

These  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen, 

Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen. 

Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon, 

Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  takes  up  the  woman ; 

The  little  urchin  smiles,  and  spreads  her  lure, 

And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she's  got  power  to  cure : 

Thus  'tis  with  all — their  chief  and  constant  care 

Is  to  seem  every  thing — but  what  they  are. 

Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I  fix  my  eye  on, 

Who  seems  f  have  robb'd  his  vizor  from  the  lion ; 

Who  frowns,  and  talks,  and  swears,  with  round  parade, 

Looking,  as  who  should  say,  Dam'me  !  who's  afraid  ? 

\  Mimicking. 

Strip  but  his  vizor  off,  and  sure  I  am 
You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb. 
Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate, 
Perhaps,  to  vulgar  eyes,  bestrides  the  state ; 
Yet,  when  he  deigns  his  real  shape  f  assume, 
He  turns  old  woman,  and  bestrides  a  broom. 


attempt  to  exhibit  it  a  second  time ;  but  published  her  play  (un-author  like) 
without  either  remonstrance  or  complaint. — See  Gentleman  t  Mag.  for  April, 
1 76U,  p.  109. 
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Yon  patriot,  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight, 

And  seems,  to  every  gazer,  all  in  white, 

If  with  a  bribe  his  candour  you  attack, 

He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip — the  man's  a  black  ! 

Yon  critic,  too — but  whither  do  I  run  ? 

If  I  proceed,  our  bard  will  be  undone ! 

Well  then,  a  truce,  since  she  requests  it  too  : 

Do  you  spare  her,  and  Fll  for  once  spare  you.1 


VERSES 

IJT  REPLY  TO  AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER  AT  DR.  BAKERS.1 


"  This  it  a  poem  !   This  w  a  oopy  of  rerses  ! " 


Your  mandate  I  got, 
You  may  all  go  to  pot ; 
Had  your  senses  been  right, 
You'd  have  sent  before  night ; 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  put  off  being  shaved ; 
For  I  could  not  make  bold, 
While  the  matter  was  cold, 
To  meddle  in  suds, 
Or  to  put  on  my  duds ; 

1  "There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in  our  tongue —Pope's  to  'Cato' — 
Johnson's  to  Drury  Lane.  These,  with  the  epilogue  to  the  'Distrest  Mother/ 
and,  I  think,  one  of  Goldsmith's,  and  a  prologue  of  old  Column's  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  'Philaster,'  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have." — Lord 
Byron,  Work,  vol.  ii  p.  165. 

*  Written  about  the  year  1769,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Dr.  after- 
ward Sir  George  Baker's  (d.  1809),  to  meet  the  Misses  Horneck,  Angelica 
Kaufman,  Miss  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others.  For  the  above 
rases,  first  pUDlished  in  1837,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Major  General  Sir 
Henry  Buubury,  Bart. 
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So  tell  Horneck  and  Nesbitt, 
And  Baker  and  his  bit, 
And  Kauffman  beside, 
And  the  Jessamy  bride,1 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
The  Reynoldses  two, 
Little  ComedyV  face, 
And  the  Captain  in  lace.' 
(By  the  bye  you  may  tell  hiai, 
I  have  something  to  sell  Inin ; 
Of  use  I  insist, 
When  he  comes  to  enlist. 
Your  worships  must  know 
That  a  few  days  ago, 
An  order  went  out, 
For  the  foot  guards  so  stout 
To  wear  tails  in  high  taste, 
Twelve  inches  at  least : 
Now  I've  got  him  a  scale 
To  measure  each  tail, 
To  lengthen  a  short  tail, 
And  a  long  one  to  curtail.) — 

Yet  how  can  I  when  vext, 
Thus  stray  from  my  text? 
Tell  each  other  to  rue 
Your  Devonshire  crew, 
For  sending  so  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 
But  His  Reynolds's  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray, 
And  Angelica's  whim 
To  be  frolick  like  him, 

1  Miss  Mary  Horneck,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gwyn.    She  died  in  1840,  aged  88. 

2  Miss  Catherine  Horneck,  afterwards  (1771)  Mrs.  Bunbury.  Her  portrait 
by  Sir  Joshua,  one  of  his  finest  works,  is  now  at  Bowood. 

3  Ensign  (afterwards  General)  Hurneck,  son  of  Mrs.  Horneck,  widow  of 
Captain  Kane  Horneck. 
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But,  alas !  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser, 
When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day's  Advertiser?1 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


EPITAPH. 

ON  THOMAS  PARK  ELL. 1 

This  tomb,  inscrib'd  to  gentle  Parnell's  name, 

May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 

What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay, 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way  ! 

Celestial  themes  confessed  his  tuneful  aid ; 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 

Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow, 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below : 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise, 

While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 

1  The  following  ia  the  oomplimeiit  alluded  to  : — 

"  While  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless  grace, 
Faints  Conway's  lovely  form  and  Stanhopes  face ; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay, 
We  praise,  admire,  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 
But  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee, 
0  Reynolds  !  with  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own, 
Such  strength,  such  harmony  excell'd  by  none, 
And  thou  art  rivall'd  by  thyself  alone." 

■  From  "  The  Haunch  of  Venison,"  &c,  1776.  Written  about  the  year  1770, 
but  nerer  inscribed  on  any  stone  or  brass  over  Parnell's  grave.  Parnell  died  in 
1718,  and  waa  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Chester.  Goldsmith  wrote  his  Life. 
Bee  vol  iv. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  "  ZOBEIDE 

A  TRAGEDY. 
Spoke*  by  Mr.  Quick,*  in  the  character  of  a  Sailor. 

In  these  bold  times,  when  Learning's  sons  explore 

The  distant  climate,  and  the  savage  shore  : 

When  wise  Astronomers  •  to  India  steer, 

And  quit  for  Venus  many  a  brighter  here ; 

While  Botanists,4  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently — go  simpling ; 4 

When  every  bosom  swells  with  wou'drous  scenes, 

Priests,  cannibals,  and  hoity-toity  queens, 

Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters, 

And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythian  stores,  and  trinkets,  deeply  laden, 

He  this  way  steers  his  course,  in  hopes  of  trading — 

Yet  ere  he  lands  he 'as  ordered  me  before, 

To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 

Where  are  we  driven  ?  our  reckoning  sure  is  lost ! 

This  seems  a  barren  and.  a  dangerous  coast. 

Lord,  what  a  sultry  climate  am  I  under  ! 

Ton  ill-foreboding  cloud  seems  big  with  thunder  : 

[Upper  Gallery. 

There  mangroves  spread,  and  larger  than  I've  seen  'em — 

[Pit. 

Here  trees  of  stately  size — and  turtles  in. 'em —  [Balamies. 

i  "Zobeide,"  a  Tragedy,  by  Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.,  was  first  represented  at 
Covent  Garden  on  the  10th  of  Deoember,  1771,  and  was  well  received.  (See  p.  87. ) 
The  text  here  given  is  that  of  the  third  edition  of  "  Zobeide,"  1772,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Goldsmith  presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cradock  ;  has  sent  him  the 
prologue,  such  as  it  is.  He  cannot  take  time  to  make  it  better.  He  begs  he 
will  give  Mr.  Yates  the  proper  instructions  ;  and  so,  even  so,  he  commits  him  to 
fortune  and  the  public."    Mr.  Yates  was  to  have  spoken  the  Prologue. 

-  John  Quick,  the  original  " Tony  Lumpkin  "  in  Goldsmiths  comedy,  and  the 
fiivourite  actor  of  George  III.  Died  April  4,  1881,  aged  83. 

3  Cook  and  Green. 

4  Banks  and  Solander. 
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Here  ill-conditioned  oranges  abound —  [Stage. 

And  apples,  [Takes  up  one  and  tastes  it. 

— bitter  apples,  strew  the  ground. 
The  place  is  uninhabited,  I  fear : 
I  heard  a  hissing — there  are  serpents  here ! 
Oh  there  the  natives  are  a  dreadful  race ; 
The  men  have  tails,  the  women  paint  the  face. 
No  doubt  they're  all  barbarians. — Yes,  'tis  so ; 
Fll  try  to  make  palaver  with  them  though ; 

[Making  sign*. 

Tie  best,  however,  keeping  at  a  distance. 

Good  savages,  our  Captain  craves  assistance ; 

Our  ship's  well-stor'd ; — in  yonder  creek  we've  laid  her ; 

His  honour  is  no  mercenary  trader.1 

This  is  his  first  adventure ;  lend  him  aid, 

Or  you  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thriving  trade. 

His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from  far, 

Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war. 

What !  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample  ? 

I'd  best,  step  back — and  order  up  a  sample.  . 

1  Any  profits  that  might  accrue  from  the  representation  of  his  tragedy  Cradock 
had  given  to  Mrs.  Yates,  who  greatly  distinguished  herself  in  the  part  of  Zobeide. 
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THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS; 

RACKED  TO  THB  MEMORY  07  HKB  ROYAL  HI0HHE8S  THE  PBIHOESS  DOWAGER  07  WALKS,* 

1772. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The  following  may  more  properly  be  termed  a  compilation  than  a  poem.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  composer  in  little  more  than  two  days  ;  and  may  therefore 
rather  be  considered  as  an  industrious  effort  of  gratitude  than  of  genius.  In 
justice  to  the  composer  it  may  likewise  be  right  to  inform  the  public,  that  the 
music  was  composed  in  a  period  of  time  equally  short. 


Overture. — A  solemn  Dirge. 
Air— Trio. 
Arise,  ye  sons  of  worth,  arise, 

And  waken  every  note  of  woe  ! 
When  truth  and  virtue  reach  tfte  skies, 
'Tis  ours  to  weep  the  want  below, 

Chonu. 

When  truth  and  virtue,  &c. 

Man  Speaker. 
The  praise  attending  pomp  and  power, 
The  incense  given  to  Kings, 
Are  but  the  trappings  of  an  hour — 
Mere  transitory  things : 
The  base  bestow  them ;  but  the  good  agree 
To  spurn  the  venal  gifts  as  flattery ; 
But  when  to  pomp  and  power  are  join'd, 
An  equal  dignity  of  mind ; 

1  This  hurried  and  unworthy  offspring  of  the  muse  of  Goldsmith  was  performed 
in  Mrs.  Cornely's  Great  Boom,  in  Soho  Square,  20th  February,  1772,  and  first 
printed  by  W.  Woodfall  in  1772,  small  4 to.  The  composer  was  Signor  Vcnto  ;  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Bellamy ;  and  the  singers,  Mr.  Chainpness,  Mr.  Dine, 
and  Miss  Jameson. 

a  Widow  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  mother  of  King  George  111. 
Died  1772 
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When  titles  are  the  smallest  claim ; 

When  wealth  and  rank  and  noble  blood, 

But  aid  the  power  of  doing  good; 

Then  all  their  trophies  last — and  flattery  turns  to  fame. 

Blest  spirit  thou,  whose  fame,  just  born  to  bloom, 
Shall  spread  and  flourish  from  the  tomb ; 
How  hast  thou  left  mankind  for  Heaven  ! 
Even  now  reproach  and  faction  mourn, 
And,  wondering  how  their  rage  was  born, 
Bequest  to  be  forgiven ! 
Alas  !  they  never  had  thy  hate ; 
Unmoved  in  conscious  rectitude, 
Thy  towering  mind  self-centred  stood, 
Nor  wanted  man's  opinion  to  be  great. 
In  vain,  to  charm  thy  ravish'd  sight, 
A  thousand  gifts  would  fortune  send ; 
In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  the  right, 
A  thousand  sorrows  urg'd  thy  end  : 
Like  some  well-fashion' d  arch  thy  patience  stood, 
And  purchased  strength  from  its  increasing  load : 
Pain  met  thee  like  a  friend  that  set  thee  free ; 
Affliction  still  is  virtue's  opportunity ! 

Soho. — By  a  Mak. 

Virtue,  on  herself  relying, 
Ev*ry  passion  hush'd  to  rest, 
Loses  every  pain  of  dying, 
In  the  hopes  of  being  blest. 
Ev*ry  added  pang  she  suffers, 
Some  increasing  good  bestows, 
And  ev'ry  shock  that  malice  offers, 
Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 

Woman  Speaker. 

Yet,  ah  !  what  terrors  frown'd  upon  her  fate — 
Death  with  its  formidable  band, 
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Fever,  and  pain,  and  pale  consumptive  care, 

Determin'd  took  their  stand. 

Nor  did  the  cruel  ravagers  design 

To  finish  all  their  efforts  at  a  blow ; 

But,  mischievously  slow, 

They  robb'd  the  relic  and  defaced  the  shrine. 

With  unavailing  grief, 

Despairing  of  relief, 

Her  weeping  children  round, 

Beheld  each  hour 

Death's  growing  power, 

And  trembled  as  he  frown'd. 

As  helpless  friends  who  view  from  shore 

The  labouring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar, 

While  winds  and  waves  their  wishes  cross, — 

They  stood,  while  hope  and  comfort  fail, 

Not  to  assist,  but  to  bewail 

The  inevitable  loss. 

Relentless  tyrant,  at  thy  call 

How  do  the  good,  the  virtuous  fall ! 

Truth,  beauty,  worth,  and  all  that  most  engage, 

But  wake  thy  vengeance  and  provoke  thy  rage. 

Sonq. — By  a  Man. 
When  vice  my  dart  and  scythe  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  terrors  I ! 
If  folly,  fraud,  your  hearts  engage, 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage ! 

Fall,  r6und  me  fall,  ye  little  things, 
Ye  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  kings ! 
If  virtue  fail  her  counsel  sage, 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage  ! 

Man  Speaker. 

Yet  let  that  wisdom,  urged  by  her  example, 
Teach  us  to  estimate  what  all  must  suffer ; 
Let  us  prize  death  as  the  best  gift  of  nature ; 
As  a  safe  inn,  where  weary  travellers, 
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When  they  have  journe/d  through  a  world  of  cares, 

May  put  off  life  and  be  at  rest  for  ever. 

Groans,  weeping  friends,  indeed,  and  gloomy  sables, 

May  oft  distract  us  with  their  sad  solemnity : 

The  preparation  is  the  executioner. 

Death,  when  unmask'd,  shows  me  a  friendly  face, 

And  is  a  terror  only  at  a  distance ; 

Tor  as  the  line  of  life  conducts  me  on 

To  Death's  great  court,  the  prospect  seems  more  fair, 

Tis  Nature's  kind  retreat,  that's  always  open 

To  take  us  in  when  we  have  drain'd  the  cup 

Of  life,  or  worn  our  days  to  wretchedness. 

In  that  secure,  serene  retreat, 

Where  all  the  humble,  all  the  great, 

Promiscuously  recline ; 

Where  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye, 

The  beggar's  pouch  and  prince's  purple  lie, 

May  every  bliss  be  thine. 

And,  ah !  blest  spirit,  whereso^'er  thy  flight, 

Through  rolling  worlds,  or  fields  of  liquid  light, 

May  cherubs  welcome  their  expected  guest, 

May  saints  with  songs  receive  thee  to  their  rest, 

May  peace,  that  claim'd  while  here  thy  warmest  love# 

May  blissful,  endless  peace,  be  tliine  above ! 

Soho. — By  a  Woman. 
Lovely,  lasting  Peace  below, 
Comforter  of  ev'ry  woe, 
Heav'nly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky ; 
Lovely,  lasting  Peace  appear ; 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here,  % 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

Womah  Speaker. 

Our  vows  are  heard !  long,  long  to  mortal  eyes, 
Her  soul  was  fitting  to  its  kindred  skies; 
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Celestial-like  her  bounty  fell, 

Where  modest  want  and  patient  sorrow  dwell ; 

Want  pass'd  for  merit  at  her  door, 

Unseen  the  modest  were  supplied, 

Her  constant  pity  fed  the  poor, 

Then  only  poor,  indeed,  the  day  she  died. 

And,  oh !  for  this,  while  sculpture  decks  thy  shrine, 

And  art  exhausts  profusion  round, 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  be  mine, 

A  simple  song,  a  sigh  profound. 

There  Faith  shall  come,  a  pilgrim  grey, 

To  bless  the  tomb  that  wraps  thy  clay ; 

And  calm  Religion  shall  repair 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.1 

Truth,  Fortitude,  and  Friendship  shall  agree, 

To  blend  their  virtues  while  they  think  of  thee. 

Air. — Chorus. 

Let  us,  let  all  the  world  agree, 
To  profit  by  resembling  thee. 


PART  II. 

Overture. — Pastorale. 
Man  Speaker. 

Fast  by  that  shore  where  Thames'  translucent  stream, 

Reflects  new  glories  on  his  breast, 

Where,  splendid  as  the  youthful  poet's  dream, 

He  forms  a  scene  beyond  Elysium  blest ; 

Where  sculptured  elegance  and  native  grace, 

Unite  to  stamp  the  beauties  of  the  place ; 

i  From  Collins'  "  Ode,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746  "  : — 

"  There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dweU  a  weeping  hermit  there."  ""^ 
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While  sweetly  blending,  still  are  seen, 
The  wavy  lawn,  the  sloping  green ; 
While  novelty,  with  cautious  cunning, 
Through  ev'ry  maze  of  fancy  running, 
From  China  borrows  aid  to  deck  the  scene : — 
There  sorrowing  by  the  river's  glassy  bed, 
Forlorn  a  rural  bard  complain'd, 
.  All  whom  Augusta's  bounty  fed, 
All  whom  her  clemency  sustained. 
The  good  old  sire,  unconscious  of  decay, 
The  modest  matron,  clad  in  homespun  grey, 
The  military  boy,  the  orphan'd  maid, 
The  shattered  veteran,  now  first  dismay'd  ; 
These  sadly  join  beside  the  murmuring  deep, 
And  as  they  view  the  towers  of  Kew, 
Call  on  their  mistress,  now  no  more,  and  weep. 

Chorus. 

.  Ye  shady  walks,  ye  waving  greens, 
Ye  nodding  towers,  ye  fairy  scenes, 
Let  all  your  echoes  now  deplore, 
That  she  who  form'd  your  beauties  is  no  more. 

Man  Speaker. 
First  of  the  train  the  patient  rustic  came, 
Whose  callous  hand  had  form'd  the  scene, 
Bending  at  once  with  sorrow  and  with  age, 
With  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sigh  between, 
"  And  where/'  he  cried,  "  shall  now  my  babes  have  bread, 
Or  how  shall  age  support  its  feeble  fire  ? 
No  lord  will  take  me  now,  my  vigour  fled, 
Nor  can  my  strength  perform  what  they  retjuire ; 
Each  grudging  master  keeps  the  labourer  bare, 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care. 
My  noble  mistress  thought  not  so  : 
Her  bounty,  like  the  morning  dew, 
Unseen,  though  constant,  us'd  to  flow, 
And  as  my  strength  decay'd,  her  bounty  grew." 
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Woman  Speaker. 
In  decent  dress  and  coarsely  clean, 
The  pious  matron  next  was  seen, 
Clasp'd  in  her  hand  a  godly  book  was  bornft, 
By  use  and  daily  meditation  worn ; 
That  decent  dress,  this  holy  guide, 
Augusta's  care  had  well  supplied. 
"  And  ah ! "  she  cries,  all  woe-begone, 
"  What  now  remains  for  me  ? 
Oh !  where  shall  weeping  want  repair, 
To  ask  for  charity  ? 
Too  late  in  life  for  me  to  ask, 
And  shame  prevents  the  deed, 
And  tardy,  tardy  are  the  times 
To  succour,  should  I  need. 
But  all  my  wants,  before  I  spoke, 
Were  to  my  Mistress  known ; 
She  still  relieved,  nor  sought  my  praise, 
Contented  with  her  own. 
But  every  day  her  name  Til  bless, 
My  morning  prayer,  my  evening  song; 
m  praise  her  while  my  life  shall  last, 
A  life  that  cannot  last  me  long." 

Sohg. — By  a  Woman. 
Each  day,  each  hour,  her  name  Til  bless, 
My  morning  and  my  evening  song, 
And  when  in  death  my  vows  shall  cease, 
My  children  shall  the  note  prolong. 

Man  Speaker. 
The  hardy  veteran  after  struck  the  sight, 
Scarr'd,  mangled,  maim'd  in  every  part, 
Lopp'd  of  his  limbs  in  many  a  gallant  fight, 
In  nought  entire — except  his  heart ; 
Mute  for  awhile,  and  sullenly  distress'd, 
At  last  the  impetuous  sorrow  fir*d  his  breast. — 
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u  Wild  is  the  whirlwind  rolling 

O'er  Afric's  sandy  plain, 

And  wild  the  tempest  howling 

Along  the  billowed  main ; 

But  every  danger  fell  before, 

The  raging  deep,  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

Less  dreadful  struck  me  with  dismay, 

Than  what  I  feel  this  fatal  day. 

Oh,  let  me  fly  a  land  that  spurns  the  brave, 

Oswego's  dreary  shores  shall  be  my  grave ; 

I'll  seek  that  less  inhospitable  coast, 

And  lay  my  body  where  my  limbs  were  .lost." 

Soho.— By  a  Man. 

Old  Edward's  sons  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cress/s  laurell'd  field, 
To  do  thy  memory  right ; 
For  thine  and  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 
And  wish  the  avenging  fight.1 

Woman  Speaker. 
In  innocence  and  youth  complaining, 
Next  appeared  a  lovely  maid, 
Affliction  o'er  each  feature  reigning, 
Kindly  came  in  beauty's  aid ; 
Every  grace  that  grief  dispenses, 
Every  glance  that  warms  the  soul, 
In  sweet  succession  charm'd  the  senses, 
While  pity  harmonis'd  the  whole. 
"The  garland  of  beauty"  ('tis  this  she  would  say), 
M  No  more  shall  my  crook  or  my  temples  adorn, 

i  From  Collins*  "  Ode  to  a  Lady  on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Boss :  — 
"  Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurell'd  field, 

And  gaze  with  fix'd  delight ; 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 
And  wiih  th'  avenging  fight." 
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Fll  not  wear  a  garland — Augusta's  away, 

I'll  not  wear  a  garland  until  she  return ; 

But  alas  !  that  return  I  never  shall  see, 

The  echoes  of  Thames  shall  my  sorrows  proclaim, 

There  promis'd  a  lover  to  come,  but,  O  me ! 

'Twas  Death, — 'twas  the  death  of  my  mistress  that  came. 

But  ever,  for  ever,  her  image  shall  last, 

I'll  strip  all  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 

On  her  grave  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 

And  the  new  blossom' d  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb." 

Song. — By  a  Woman. — Pastorale. 

With  garlands  of  beauty  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
No  more  will  her  crook  or  her  temples  adorn; 
For  who'd  wear  a  garland  when  she  is  away, 
When  she  is  removed  and  shall  never  return. 

On  the  grave  of  Augusta  these  garlands  be  plac'd, 
We'll  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 
And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 
And  the  new  blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb. 

Chorus. 

On  the  grave  of  Augusta  this  garland  be  plac'd, 
We'll  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 
And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 
And  the  tears  of  her  country  shall  water  her  tomb. 
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SONG,1 

nrnvDBD  to  hatb  bums  buwo  by  miss  habdgastlk  in  tbm  comkdt  oir 
"SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER." 
Air—" The  Humourt  of  Eallamagairy" * 

-  Ah  me !  when  shall  1  marry  me  ? 

Lovers  are  plenty ;  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  mc. 
But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  miner : 

Not  a  look,  nor  a  smile  shall  my  passion  discover. 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her. 

Makes  but  a  penitent,  and  loses  a  lover.' 

1  "  To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Lohdob  Magazine.' 

"  Sib, — I  send  yon  a  small  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith,  which  ha* 
never  been  published,  and  which  might  perhaps  have  been  totally  lost,  had  I  nut 
secured  it.  He  intended  it  as  a  song  in  the  character  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  his 
admirable  comedy  of  1  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  but  it  was  left  out,  as  Mrs.  Bulkley, 
who  played  the  part,  did  not  sing.  He  sung  it  himself  in  private  companies, 
very  agreeably.  The  tune  is  a  pretty  Irish  air  called  '  The  Humours  of  Balania- 
gairy,'  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  adapt  words  ;  but  he 
has  succeeded  very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I  could  sing  the  tune,  and  was 
fond  of  them,  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  them,  about  a  year  ago,  just  as  I  was 
leaving  London,  and  bidding  him  adieu  for  that  season,  little  apprehending  that 
it  was  a  last  farewell.  I  preserve  this  little  relic,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  with 
an  affectionate  care.    I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Jambs  Bos  well." 

1  This  air  was,  long  after,  more  appropriately  employed  by  Golman  for  Looney 
Kactoulter  in  his  farce  of  "  The  Wags  of  Windsor."  Mr.  Moore  has  since  tried 
to  bring  it  into  good  company  in  the  ninth  number  of  his  "  Irish  Melodies.*' — 
Cbokeb  (BonoeU  by  Croker,  p.  251). 

1  "  We  (13  April,  1778)  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  [after  a  dinner  at  General 
Oglethorpe's],  and  Goldsmith  sang  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy  'She 
Stoop*  to  Conquer,'  and  a  very  pretty  one  to  an  Irish  tune,  which  he  had  designed 
far  Miss  Hardcastle ;  but  as  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who  played  the  part,  could  not  sing, 
it  was  left  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down  for  mc,  by  which  means  it  has 
been  preserved,  and  now  appears  among  his  poems." — Boswbll  by  Croker,  p.  251. 
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LETTER, 

Dl  PROM  AlfD  TXBSX,  TO  MBS.  BUHBUBT.1 

Madam  :  I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which  critical 
candour  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to  object  to,  and 
so  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  a 
serious  answer.  I  am  not  so  ignorant,  Madam,  as  not  to  see  there 
are  many  sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms  also,  (solecism  is  a 
word  that  comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis  in  Attica  among  the 
Greeks,  built  by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use  the  word  Kidder- 
minster for  curtains  from  a  town  also  of  that  name;  but  this  is 
learning  you  have  no  taste  for.) — I  say,  Madam,  there  are  sarcasms 
in  it  and  solecisms  also.  But,  not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  I'll 
take  leave  to  quote  your  own  words,  and  give  you  my  remarks  upon 
them  as  they  occur.    You  begin  as  follows : — 

"  I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  yon  soon  will  be  here, 
And  your  spring  velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  in  the  year." 

Pray,  Madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet  "  good  99 
applied  to  the  title  of  Doctor  ?  Had  you  called  me  learned  Doctor, 
or  grave  Doctor,  or  noble  Doctor,  it  might  be  allowable,  because 
they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk 
of  my  spring  velvet  coat,  and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in 
the  year,  that  is  in  the  middle  of  winter ; — a  spring  velvet  in  the 
middle  of  winter ! ! !  That  would  be  a  solecism  indeed ;  and  yet,  to 
increase  the  inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  me 
a  beau :  now,  on  one  side  or  other,  you  must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a 
beau,  I  can  never  think  of  wearing  a  spring  velvet  in  winter ;  and 
if  I  am  not  a  beau — why— then — tliat  explains  itself.  But  let  me 
go  on  to  your  two  next  strange  lines  : — 

"  And  bring  with  you  a  wig  that  is  modish  and  gay, 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  making  of  hay." 

1  See  note  2,  p.  110.  An  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bnnbury,  in  a  rhyming 
and  jocular  strain,  to  spend  some  time  with  them  at  their  seat  at  Barton  in 
Suffolk,  brought  from  the  Poet  the  above  reply,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1837 
by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Wright,  though  written  in  17/2. 
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The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself  seem 
sensible  of ;  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh,  and  so  indeed  she  well  may. 
The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a  contemptuous  sort  of  laughter, 
Naso  contemnere  adunco  ;  that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose ;  she 
may  laugh  at  you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit. — 
But  now  I  am  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary 
propositions,  which  is,  to  take  your  aud  your  sister's  advice  in  playing 
at  loo.  The  presumption  of  the  offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prose;  it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resentment. 
I  take  advice !    And  from  whom  ?    You  shall  hear. 

First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true, 
The  company  set  and  the  word  to  be — loo ; 
All  smirking  and  pleasant  and  big  with  adventure, 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre. 
Bound  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly  damn, 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  pam ; 
1  lay  down  my  stake  apparently  cool, 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool ; 
1  fret  in  my  gizzard,  get  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  boldfer  than  I ; 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug ;  not  a  creature  will  aim, 
By  losing  their  money,  to  venture  at  fame. 
'Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
"Pis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold ; 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  ass ; 
What  does  Mrs.  Buubury  ?    I,  Sir  ?    I  pass. 
Pray  what  does  Miss  Horneck  ?    Take  courage,  come,  do ! 
Who,  I  ?    Let  me  see,  Sir ;  why  I  must  pass  too. 
Mrs.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  Devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil ; 
Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 
Till  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
I  venture  at  all ;  while  my  avarice  regards 
The  whole  pool  as  my  own.    Come,  give  me  five  cards. 
Well  done  !  cry  the  ladies ;  ah !  Doctor,  that's  good, 
The  pool's  very  rich.    Ah  !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd. 
Thus  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 
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I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next. 

Pray,  Ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice ; 

Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for 't  twice  ? 

I  advise,  cries  the  lady,  to  try  it  I  own ; 

Ah !  the  Doctor  is  Wd.    Come  Doctor,  put  down. 

Thus  playing  and  playing  I  still  grow  more  eager, 

And  so  bold  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 

Now,  ladies,  I  ask  if  law  matters  you're  skilled  in, 

"Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before  Fielding; 

For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw, 

May  well  be  called  picking  of  pockets  in  law ; 

And  picking  of  pockets  with  which  I  now  charge  ye, 

Is  by  QuirUo  Elizabeth,  death  without  clergy. 

What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought ! 

By  the  gods  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought ! 

Both  are  placed  at  the  bar  with  all  proper  decorum, 

With  bunches  of  fennel  and  nosegays  before  'em ; 

Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 

But  the  Judge  bids  them  angrily  take  off  their  hat. 

When  uncover'd,  a  buzz  of  enquiry  goes  round, 

Pray  what  are  their  crimes  ?    They've  been  pilfering  found. 

But,  pray  whom  have  they  pilfered  ?    A  Doctor,  I  hear ; 

What,  yon  solemn-faced  odd-looking  man  that  stands  near  ? 

The  same.    What  a  pity  !    How  does  it  surprise  one  ! 

Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on ! 

Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing  and  leering 

To  melt  me  to  pity  and  soften  my  swearing. 

First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  well  strung, 

Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young. 

The  younger  the  worse,  I  return  him  again, 

It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain ; 

But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves  : 

What  signifies  handsome  when  people  are  thieves  ! 

But  where  is  your  justice  ?    Their  cases  are  hard ; 

What  signifies  justice  ? — I  want  the  reward. 

There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds— There's  tin 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shorcditch,  offers  forty  pounds— There's  th 


TO 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 
♦ 

Dbar  Sir, 

Bt  inacribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean  so 
much  to  compliment  you  as  mysel£  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform 
the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may 
serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit 
may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety. 

I  have,  particularly,  reason  to  thank  you  for  your  partiality  to  this 
performance.  The  undertaking  a  comedy,  not  merely  sentimental,  was 
very  dangerous ; 1  and  Mr.  Colman,  who  saw  this  piece  in  its  various 
stages,  always  thought  it  so.  However,  I  ventured  to  trust  it  to  the 
public ;  and,  though  it  was  necessarily  delayed  till  late  in  the  season,  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  sincere  friend 
And  admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


1  "With  Steele  the  unlucky  notion  began  of  setting  Comedy  to  reform  the  morals, 
Instead  of  imitating  the  manners,  of  the  age.  Fielding  slily  glanoes  at  this,  when  he 
makes  Parson  Adams  declare,  'The  Conscious  Lovers*  to  be  the  only  play  fit  for  a 
Christian  to  see,  and  as  good  as  a  sermon." — Fobstkr's  Goldsmith,  vol  ii.,  p.  116. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON JS. 


3m  Charles  Marlow   Mr.  Gardner. 

Youvo  Marlow  (his  Son)   Mr.  Lee  Lewes. 

Hardoastli   Mr.  Shuier. 

Hastings   Mr.  Dubdlamy. 

Toht  Lukpkiv   Mr.  Quick. 

Diooobt   Mr.  Saunders. 

WOMEH. 

Mrs.  Hardoastl*  Mrs.  Green. 

Miss  Hardoastli   Mrs.  BuUdcy. 

Hiss  Nevilli   Mrs.  Knivdton. 

Maid   Miss  Williams. 

Landlord,  Servants,  &c.  &c 


1  Smith  and  Woodward,  who  were  designed  to  play  Young  Marlow  and 
Tony  Lumpkin,  threw  np  their  parts.  To  this  unlooked  for  and  unneces- 
sary resignation  Lee  Lewes  and  Quick  owed  much  of  their  early  oelebrity. 
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parish  of  Tyburn,  from  the  Hog  in  the  Pound  to  St.  Giles's  Watch- 
house,  offers  forty  pounds — I  shall  have  all  that  if  I  convict  them. — 

But  consider  their  case,  it  may  yet  be  your  own, 
And  see  how  they  kneel ;  is  your  heart  made  of  stone  ? 
This  moves ;  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent, 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent. 

I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this.  I  tell  you,  you  cannot.  It 
cuts  deep;  but  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter;  and  next — but  I  want 
room. — So  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest  out  at  Barton  some  day 
next  week. — I  don't  value  you  all. 

o.  a. 


INTENDED  EPILOGUE 

TO 

"SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER."1 


Enter  Mrs.  Bulkliy,  who  curtsies  very  low  as  beginning  to  speak ;  then  enter 
Muss  Cailkt,  who  stands  full  before  her,  and  curtsies  to  the  Audience. 

Mrs.  Bulklet. 

Hold,  Ma'am,  your  pardon.    What's  your  business  here  ? 
Miss  Gatlet, 

The  Epilogue. 

Mrs.  Bulklet. 
The  Epilogue  ? 

Miss  Catlet. 

Yes,  the  Epilogue,  my  dear. 
Mrs.  Bulklet. 

Sure  you  mistake,  Ma'am.    The  Epilogue  ?  /  bring  it. 

1  Pint  printed  in  Miscellaneous  Works,  1801.  A  copy  of  this  Epilogue  in 
Goldsmith's  handwriting,  given  to  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  hid  fellow-student  at 
Edinburgh,  remains,  it  is  said,  iu  the  family  of  that  gentleman. 
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Miss  Catlet. 

Excuse  me,  Ma'am.    The  Author  bid  me  sing  it. 

Recitative. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

Mrs.  Bulklet. 

Why,  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself !  an  Epilogue  of  singing  ? 
A  hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a  blest  beginning. 
Besides,  a  singer  in  a  comic  set — 
Excuse  me,  Ma'am,  I  know  the  etiquette. 

Miss  Catlbt. 
What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  house? 

Mrs.  Bulklet. 

The  house ! — Agreed. 

Miss  Catlet. 

Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulklet. 
And  she  whose  party's  largest  shall  proceed. 
And  first,  I  hope  you'll  readily  agree 
I've  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands; 
f  e  candid  judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands. 
What !  no  return  ?  I  find  too  late,  I  fear, 
That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

Miss  Catlet. 

I'm  for  a  different  set. — Old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 

Recitative. 

Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling, 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling. 

Air.—CotiUon. 

Turn,  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 
Strephon  caught  thy  ravish'd  eye. 
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Pity  take  on  your  swain  so  clever, 
Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes  I  shall  die,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu  I 
Yes,  I  must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

[Da  Capo. 

JfB8.  Bulklby. 

Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit ; 

Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit 

Ye  travell'd  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train, 

Of  French  friseurs  and  nosegays  justly  vain ; 

Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year 

To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  Frenchmen  here ; 

Lend  me  your  hands. — O  fatal  news  to  tell, 

Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinel. 

Mub  Catliy. 

Ay,  take  your  travellers — travellers  indeed ! 
Give  me  my  bonny  Scot,  that  travels  from  the  Tweed. 
Where  are  the  chiels  p — Ah !  ah,  I  well  disceri* 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairn. 

Air. — A  bonny  young  Lad  u  my  Joeke^. 
I  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day, 
And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay ; 
When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 
My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

Mrs.  Bulklet. 
Ye  gamesters,  who,  so  eager  in  pursuit, 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  toute  : 
Ye  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 
"  I  hold  the  odds. — Done,  done,  with  you,  with  you." 
Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  with  grimace, 
u  My  Lord, — Your  Lordship  misconceives  the  case." 
Doctors,  who  cough  and  answer  every  misfortuner, 
"  I  wish  Td  been  calTd  in  a  little  sooner : " 
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Assist  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty. 
Come,  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party. 

Miss  Catlit. 
A  ir.  — BaJUncmony. 

Ye  brave  Irish  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack, 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woful  attack ; 
For  sure  I  don't  wrong  you,  you  seldom  are  slack, 
When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush  and  hang  back. 

For  you're  always  polite  and  attentive, 

Still  to  amuse  us  inventive, 

And  death  is  your  only  preventive : 
Your  hands  and  your  voices  for  ms» 

Mb*.  Bulklby. 
Well,  Madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring  P 

Miss  Catlit. 

And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken, 
What  if  we  leave  the  Epilogue  unspoken  ? 

Mss.  Bulklbt. 

Agreed. 

Miss  Catlit. 

Agreed. 

Mas.  Bulklst. 
And  now  with  late  repentance, 
Un-epilogued:  the  Poet  waits  his  sentence. 
Condemn  the  stubborn  fool  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flattery — though  he  starves  by  wit 

[Bxevnl. 
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ANOTHER  INTENDED  EPILOGUE 

TO 

"SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  * 
be  tpoken  by  Mrs.  BulUcy.1 

Theee  is  a  place — so  Ariosto  sings, 

A  treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things : 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assign' d  them, 

And  they  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them. 

But  where's  this  place,  this  storehouse  of  the  age  ? 

The  Moon,  says  he ; — but  /  affirm,  the  Stage : 

At  least  in  many  things,  I  think,  I  see 

His  lunar,  and  our  mimic  world  agree. 

Both  shine  at  night,  for,  but  at  Foote's 1  alone, 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  sun  goes  down. 

Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix, 

And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 

But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is, 

That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses ; 

To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits, 

Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scattered  wits. 

The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  all  the  day, 

Gomes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  prude  away. 

Hither  the  affected  city  dame  advancing, 

Who  sighs  for  operas,  and  dotes  on  dancing, 

Taught  by  our  art,  her  ridicule  to  pause  on, 

Quits  the  ballet,  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson* 

• 

>  Presented  in  MS.,  among  other  papers,  to  Dr.  Percy,  by  the  Poet,  and  first 
printed  in  MUceUaneou*  Worl-*,  1801. 
1  At  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

■  A  favourite  air  so  called  from  the  celebrated  hornpipe  dancer  of  that  name 
(died  1767). 
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The  gamester  too,  whose  wit's  all  high  or  low, 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw, 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 
The  Mohawk 1  too — with  angry  phrases  stored, 
As  "  Dam'me,  Sir,"  and  "  Sir,  I  wear  a  sword ; 99 
Here  lesson'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 
Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a  beating. 
Here  come  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news, 
But  find  no  sense — for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser, 
Our  Author's  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser ; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favour  place, 
On  sentimental  queens  and  lords  in  lace? 
Without  a  star,  a  coronet,  or  garter, 
Huw  can  the  piece  expect  or  hojie  for  quarter  r 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment : — the  creature 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature. 
Yes,  he's  far  gone : — and  yet  some  pity  fix, 
The  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics. 


1  A  London  bully,  or  one  of  a  set  of  London  bullies,  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Swift  and  The  Spectator.  The  Mohawk  of  Goldsmith's  time  is  admirably 
drawn  by  Arthur  Murphy  in  a  letter  to  Garriok  dated  10th  of  April,  1769. 
—iOorrick  Corrap.,  L  339. 
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EPILOGUE, 

Spoken1  ly  Mr.  Lee  Lewet,  in  the  character  of  Harlequin,  at  hit  Benefit. 

Hold  !  Prompter,  hold  !  a  word  before  your  nonsense : 
I'd  speak  a  word  or  two,  to  ease  my  conscience. 
My  pride  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said, 
My  heels  eclipsed  the  honours  of  my  head ; 
That  I  found  humour  in  a  pyebald  vest, 
Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a  jest. 

[Takee  off  hie  mask. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  visionary  birth  ? 
Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth ; 
In  thy  black  aspect  every  passion  sleeps, 
The  joy  that  dimples,  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 
How  hast  thou  filTd  the  scene  with  all  thy  brood 
Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued ! 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses, 
Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  noses ; 
Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise, 
And  from  above  the  dangling  deities. 
And  shall  I  mix  in  this  unhallowed  crew  ? 
May  rosin'd  lightning  blast  me  if  I  do ! 
No — I  will  act,  Til  vindicate  the  stage; 
Shakespeare  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 
Off !  off !  vile  trappings !  a  new  passion  reigns ! 
The  maddening  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 
Oh  !  for  a  Richard's  voice  to  catch  the  theme : 
u  Give  me  another  horse !  bind  up  my  wounds ! — soft — 'twas 
but  a  dream." 

1  First  printed  in  Goldsmith's  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Worfo,  1780.  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Wright  say  that  this  Epilogue  wan  spoken  28th  of  May,  1774,  twenty- 
four  days  after  Goldsmith's  death  ;  hat  that  was  the  occasion  of  its  repetition. 
It  wm  first  spoken  on  the  7th  of  May,  1 773.  Sec  GenesC*  Account  of  the  Stage, 
wol.  r.»  p.  878.  Charles  Lee  Lewes  (died  1803)  was  the  original  Young  Harlow 
ia  8 ke  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
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Ay,  'twas  but  a  dream,  for  now  there's  no  retreating, 

If  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating. 

Twas  thus  that  JSsop's  stag,  a  creature  blameless, 

Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  nameless, 

Once  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  stood, 

And  caviird  at  his  image  in  the  flood. 

"  The  deuce  confound,"  he  cries,  "  these  drumstick  shanks, 

They  never  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks ; 

They're  perfectly  disgraceful !  strike  me  dead ! 

But  for  a  head,  yes,  yes,  I  have  a  head. 

How  piercing  is  that  eye  1  how  sleek  that  brow  ! 

My  horns !— I'm  told  horns  are  the  fashion  now." 

Whilst  thus  he  spoke,  astonish'd,  to  his  view, 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  drew ; 

"  Hoicks  !  hark  forward  !"  came  thundering  from  behind, 

He  bounds  aloft,  outstrips  the  fleeting  wind : 

He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways ; 

He  starts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze. 

At  length,  his  silly  head,  so  priz'd  before, 

Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore ; 

Whilst  his  strong  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free, 

And  at  one  bound  he  saves  himself — like  me. 

[Taking  a  jump  through  the  tttiye  floor* 
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THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN; 

A  COMEDY: 

AS  PKKroRMSD  AT 

THE  THEATRE-ROYAL,  COVKNT  GARDEN. 


London :  Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  in  Catha-rae  Street,  Strand,  1768 
8to.    Price  If.  tid. 


"The  Good-Natural  Man  **  wm  fir*  performed  a!  Covert  Garden  Theatre 
(then  under  the  management  of  the  elder  Colman),  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1768 ;  ran  ten  nights,  and  went  through  at  least  jhe  editions 
the  same  year. 

Goldsmith  seems  to  hare  taken  the  hint  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  character  (the 
Good-natured  man  of  the  piece),  from  "the  celebrated  Mr.  S — ■ — , 
who,  at  that  time,  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Qood-Natttrtd  Afowu" 
the  lover  of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Braddock,  commemorated  in  his  jwn 
"  life  of  Nash.**  (See  Vol.  iv.)  He  owned  to  Johnson,  as  Johnson 
informed  Boswell,  that  he  had  borrowed  the  character  of  Croaker  from 
Suspirius  in  The  Rambler  (No.  59).  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out 
resemblances  in  the  92nd  Letter  of  "  The  Citiaen  of  the  World."  Sea 
Punter's  Goldtmitk,  voL  iLf  p.  58 ;  ed.  1854, 


PREFACB. 


Whec  I  undertook  to  write  a  comedy,  I  confess  I  was  strongly  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  poets  of  the  last  age,  and  strove  to  imitate  them. 
The  term,  gented  comedy,  was  then  unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more 
was  desired  by  an  audience,  than  nature  and  humour,  in  whatever  walks 
of  life  they  were  most  conspicuous.  The  author  of  the  following  scenes 
never  imagined  that  more  would  be  expected  of  him,  and  therefore  to 
delineate  character  has  been  his  principal  aim.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  composition,  are  sensible  that,  in  pursuing  humour,  it  will  sometimes 
lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  mean  ;  I  was  even  tempted  to  look  for  it 
in  the  master  of  a  sponging-house ;  but  in  deference  to  the  public  taste, 
grown  of  late,  perhaps,  too  delicate,  the  scene  of  the  bailiffs  was  retrenched 
in  the  representation.1  In  deference  also  to  the  judgment  of  a  few  friends, 
who  think  in  a  particular  way,  the  scene  is  here  restored.  The  author 
submits  it  to  the  reader  in  his  closet ;  and  hopes  that  too  much  refinement 
will  not  banish  humour  and  character  from  ours,  as  it  has  already  done 
from  the  French  theatre.  Indeed,  the  French  comedy  is  now  become  so 
very  elevated  and  sentimental,  that  it  has  not  only  banished  humour 
and  Molidre  from  the  stage,  but  it  has  banished  all  spectators  too.8 

1  "Tie  scene  of  the  bailiffs"  in  the  owning  of  the  third  act  appeared  so  broad 
in  its  humour,  as  on  the  first  night  to  keep  the  fate  of  the  piece  some  time  in 
suspense ;  nor  was  its  safety  fully  secured  till  the  fourth  act,  where  Shuter,  in  the 
character  of  Croaker,  read  the  supposed  incendiary  letter. 

*  "Returning  home  one  day' from  dining  at  the  chaplain's  table,  Mr.  Johnson  told 
me  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  given  a  very  comical  and  unnecessarily  exact  recital  there 
of  his  own  feelings  when  his  play  was  hissed  ;  telling  the  company  how  he  went  to  the 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  author  returns  his  thanks  to  the  public  for  the 
favourable  reception  which  "  The  Goorl-Natured  Man  "  has  met  with ;  and 
to  Mr.  Colman 1  in  particular,  for  his  kindness  to  it.  It  may  not  also  be 
improper  to  assure  any  who  shall  hereafter  write  for  the  theatre,  that 
merit,  or  supposed  merit,  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  passport  to  his 
protection. 

Literary  Club  at  night,  and  chatted  gaily  among  his  friends  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
amiss ;  that  to  impress  them  still  more  forcibly  with  an  idea  of  his  magnanimity,  he 
even  rang  his  favourite  song  about  '  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times 
as  high  as  the  moon ;  but  '  all  this  while  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures,'  said  he, 
4  and  verily  believe  that  if  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth,  it  would  have  strangled  me 
on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  but  I  made  more  noise  than  usual  to  oorer  all 
that ;  and  so  they  never  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imagined  to 
themselves  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here  I 
burst  out  a-erying,  and  even  swore  that  I  would  never  write  again.'  1  All  which, 
Doctor,'  said  Johnson,  amazed  at  his  odd  frankness,  ' 1  thought  had  been  a  secret 
between  you  and  me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  said  any  thing  about  it  for 
the  world.' " — Mrs.  Pioszi's  Anecdotes,  p.  245. 
1  George  Colman,  senior,  then  the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
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PROLOGUE, 
Written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  spoken  by  Mr,  Bensley.1 

Pre8S*d  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind ; 1 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  laboring  train, 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain : 9 

Our  anxious  bard,  without  complaint,  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care, 

Like  Caesar's  pilot,  dignified  by  fate, 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Distrest  alike,  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 

When  one  a  borough  cotfrts,  and  one  the  pit, 

1  Robert  Bensley  retired  from  the  stage  6th  of  May,  1796,  on  which  occasion 
he  anted  Braider,  in  "  The  Grecian  Daughter,"  to  Mrs.  Siddons*  Euphrasia.  He 
is  now  best  remembered  by  the  laboured  eulogium  of  Lamb,  in  his  delightful  essay, 
"On  some  of  the  Old  Actors." 

*  "The  first  lines  of  this  prologue  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  dismal 
gloom  of  Johnson's  mind  ;  which  in  his  cam,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are 
distressed  with  the  same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others  its  own 
feelings.  Who  could  suppose  it  was  to  introduce  a  comedy  when  Mr.  Bensley 
solemnly  began — 

'  Press'd  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surreys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind.' 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's  humour  shine  the  more.**  — 
Boswkll  by  Croub,  p.  189. 
a  "  After  this  line  the  following  couplet  was  inserted  : — 

'  Amidst  the  toils  of  this  returning  year. 
When  senator*  and  nobles  learn  to  fear, 
Our  little  bard,*  fcc. 

So  the  prologue  appeared  in  The  Public  Advertiser.  Goldsmith  probably  thought 
that  the  lines  printed  in  italic  characters  might  give  offence,  and  therefore  pre- 
railed  on  Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  little,  which  perhaps  the  author 
Ihought  might  diminish  his  dignity,  was  also  changed  to  anxious,"  kc. — Maloki. 
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The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame, 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same; 

Disabled  both  to  combat,  or  to  fly, 

Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 

Uncheck'd  on  both,  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage.1 

TV  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 

For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 

Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poetf  s  foes  dismiss, 

Till  that  glad  night,  when  all  tliat  hate  may  hiss. 

"  This  day  the  powderM  curls  and  golden  coat/' 

Says  swelling  Crispin,  "  begged  a  cobbler's  vote." 

"This  night,  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 

"  Lies  at  my  feet — I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 

The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm  the  electing  tribe ; 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 

Yet  judged  by  those,  whose  voices  ne'er  were  sold, 

He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold ; 

But  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 

Trusts  without  fear,  to  merit,  and  to  vou. 


1  Originally  : — 

"  Uncheck'd  on  both,  caprice  may  rent  its  rage, 
As  ohiMron  fret  the  lion  in  a  cage/' 
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THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

Scbnz — An  Apartment  in  Young  IIoxeywooi/s  Home. 
Enter  Sir  William  Honeyitood,  Jarvis. 

Sir  Wm.  Good  Jarvis,  make  no  apologies  for  this  honest  bluntnc3s. 
Fidelity,  like  yours,  is  the  best  excuse  for  every  freedom. 

Jarv.  I  can't  help  being  blunt,  and  being  very  angry  too,  when  I 
hear  you  talk  of  disinheriting  so  good,  so  worthy  a  young  gentle- 
man as  your  nephew,  my  master.    All  the  world  loves  him. 

Sir  Wm.  Say  rather,  that  he  loves  all  the  world;  that  is  his 
fault. 

Jarv.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  dear  to  him  than  you 
are,  though  he  has  not  seen  you  since  he  was  a  child. 

Sir  Wm.  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me ;  or  how  can  I  he 
proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart,  where  every  sharper  and  coxcomb  find 
an  easy  entrance  ? 

Jarv.  I  grant  you  that  he  is  rather  too  good-natured ;  that  he's 
too  much  every  man's  man ;  that  he  laughs  this  minute  with  one, 
and  cries  the  next  with  another :  but  whose  instructions  may  he 
thank  for  all  this  ? 

Sir  Wm.  Not  mine,  sure  ?  My  letters,  to  him  during  my  employ- 
ment in  Italy,  taught  him  only  that  philosophy  which  might  prevent, 
not  defend  his  errors; 

Jarv.  Faith,  begging  your  honour's  pardon,  I'm  sorry  they  taught 
him  any  philosophy  at  all ;  it  has  only  served  to  spoil  him.  This 
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I  same  plulosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the  stable,  but  an  arrant  jade  on^) 
I   a  journey.    For  my  own  part,  whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the 

name  on't,  Fin  always  sure  he's  going  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  Wm.  Don't  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to  lus  philosophy,  I 

entreat  you.    No,  Jarvis,  his  good -nature  arises  rather  from  his 

fears  of  offending  the  importunate,  than  his  desire  of  making  the 

deserving  happy. 

Jarv.  What  it  rises  from,  I  don't  know.     But  to  be  sure,  every  • 
body  has  it,  that  a^ks  it. 

Sir  Wm.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it,  I  have  been  now  for  some 
time  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies,  and  find  them  as  boundless 
as  his  dissipation. 

Jarv.  And  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name  or  other  for  them 
all.  He  calls  his  extravagance,  generosity ;  and  his  trusting  every 
body,  universal  benevolence.  It  was  but  last  week  he  went  security 
for  a  fellow  whose  face  he  scarce  knew,  and  that  he  called  an  act  of 
exalted  mu — mu — munificence ;  ay,  that  was  the  name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  Wm.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last  effort,  though  with 
very  little  hopes  to  reclaim  him.  That  very  fellow  has  just 
absconded,  and  I  have  taken  up  the  security.  Now,  my  intention 
is  to  involve  him  iu  fictitious  distress,  before  he  has  plunged  himself 
into  real  calamity :  to  arrest  liim  for  that  very  debt ;  to  clap  an 
cflicer  upon  him,  and  then  let  him  see  which  of  his  friends 
come  to  his  relief. 

Jarv.  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him  thoroughly  vexed, 
every  groan  of  his  would  be  music  to  me ;  yet  faith,  I  believe  it 
impossible.  I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every  morning  these 
three  years ;  but  instead  of  being  angry,  he  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me 
scold,  as  he  does  to  his  hair-dresser. 

Sir  Wm.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  however,  and  111  go  this 
instant  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution :  and  I  don't  despair  of 
succeeding,  as,  by  your  means,  I  can  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
being  about  lrim^flKSut  being  known.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis, 
that  any  manjs^TOd-wSll  to  others  should  produce  so  much  neglect 
of  himselfj^wto  require  correction  !  Yet  we  must  touch  his  weak- 
nesses with  a  delicate  hand.  There  are  somcT  faults  so  nearly 
allied  to  excellence,  that  we  can  scarce  weed  out  the  vice  without 
eradiating  the  virtue.  [Exit 
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Jarv.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  Sir  William  Iloncywood.  Tt  is  not 
without  reason,  that  the  world  allows  thee  to  be  the  best  of  men. 
But  here  comes  his  hopeful  nephew;  the  strange  good-natured, 
foolish,  open-hearted — And  yet,  all  his  faults  are  such  that  one  loves 
him  still  the  better  for  them. 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honey.  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  from  my  friends  this 
morning  ? 

Jarv.  Tou  have  110  friends. 

Honey.  Well ;  from  my  acquaintance  then  ? 

Jarv.  {Pulling  out  bills,)  A  few  of  our  usual  cards  of  com- 
pliment, that's  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor;  this  from  your 
mercer ;  and  this  from  the  little  broker  in  Crooked-lane.  He  says 
he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  back  the  money  you 
borrowed. 

Honey.  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  am  sure  we  were  at  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  him  to  lend  it. 

Jarv.  He  has  lost  all  patience. 

Honey.  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jarv.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were  sending  to  the  poor 
gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet.  1  believe  that  would  stop 
.his  mouth  for  a  while  at  least. 

Honey.  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their  mouths  in  the  mean 
time?  Must  I  be  cruel,  because  he  happens  to  be  importunate; 
and,  to  relieve  his  av&ice,  leave  tliem  to  insupportable  distress? 

Jarv.  'Sdeath !  Sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to  relieve  yourself ; 
yourself. — Haven't  I  reason  to  be  out  of  my  senses,  when  T  see 
things  going  at  sixes  and  sevens  ? 

Honey.  Whatever  reason  you  may  have  for  being  out  of  your 
senses,  I  hope  you'll  allow  that  I  am  not  quite  unreasonable  for 
continuing  in  mine. 

Jarv.  You  are  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present  situation  that 
could  do  so.  Every  thing  upon  the  waste.  There's  Miss  Richland 
and  her  fine  fortune  gone  already,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  given 
to  your  rival — 

Honey.  I'm  no  man's  rival. 

Jarv.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  disinherit  you ;  your  own 
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fortune  almost  spent;  and  nothing  but  pressing  creditors,  false 
friends,  and  a  pack  of  drunken  servants  that  your  kindness  has  made 
unfit  for  any  other  family. 

Honey.  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion  for  being  in  mine. 

Jarv.  Soh !  What  will  you  have  done  with  him  that  I  caught 
stealing  your  plate  in  the  pantry  ?  In  the  fact ;  I  caught  him  in 
the  fact. 

Honey.  In  the  fact  ?  If  so,  I  really  think  that  we  should  pay 
him  his  wages,  and  turn  him  off. 

Jarv.  He  shall  be  turned  off  at  Tyburn,  the  dog ;  we'll  hang  him, 
if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Honey.  No,  Jarvis ;  it's  enough  that  we  have  lost  what  he  has 
stolen ;  let  us  not  add  to  it  the  loss  of  a  fellow-creature ! 

Jarv.  Very  fine  !  well,  here  was  the  footman  just  now ;  to  com- 
plain of  the  butler :  he  says  he  does  most  work,  and  ought  to  have 
most  wages. 

Honey.  That's  but  just ;  though  perhaps  here  comes  the  butler  to 
complain  of  the  footman. 

Jarv.  Ay,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the  scullion  to  the 
privy-counsellor.  If  they  have  a  bad  master,  they  keep  quarrelling 
with  him ;  if  they  have  a  good  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with 
one  another. 

Enter  ButlKr,  drunk. 

But.  Sir,  I'll  not  stay  in  the  family  with  Jonathan;  you  must 
part  with  him,  or  part  with  me,  that's  the  ex— ex — exposition  of  the 
matter,  Sir. 

Honey.  Full  and  explicit  enough.    But  what's  his  fault,  good 

Philip? 

But.  Sir,  he's  given  to  drinking,  Sir,  and  I  shall  have  my  morals 
corrupted  by  keeping  such  company. 

Honey.  Ha  !  ha !  he  has  such  a  diverting  way — 
Jarv.  O,  quite  amusing. 

But.  I  find  my  wine's  a-going,  Sir;  and  liquors  don't  go  without 
mouths,  Sir ;  I  hate  a  drunkard,  Sir. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you  upon  that  another  time ; 
80  go  to  bed  now. 

Jarv.  To  bed  !  let  him  go  fo  the  devil. 
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But.  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  and  begging  your  pardon, 
master  Jarvis,  Til  not  go  to  bed,  nor  to  the  devil  neither.  1  have 
enough  to  do  to  mind  my  cellar.  I  forgot,  your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker 
is  below.    I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Honey.  Why  didn't  you  show  him  up,  blockhead  ? 

But.  Show  him  up,  Sir  !  With  ail  my  heart,  Sir.  Up  or  down, 
all's  one  to  me.  [Exit. 

Jarv.  Ay,  we  liave  one  or  other  of  that  family  in  this  house  from 
morning  till  night.  He  comes  on  the  old  affair,  I  suppose.  The 
match  between  his  son  that's  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  Miss 
Richland,  the  young  lady  he's  guardian  to. 

Honey.  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing  my  friendship  for 
the  young  lady,  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  1  can  persuade  her  to 
what  I  please. 

Jarv.  Ah !  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as  well  as  she  loves 
you,  we  should  soon  see  a  marriage  that  would  set  all  things  to 
rights  again. 

Honey.  Love  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream.  No,  no ;  her 
intimacy  with  me  never  amounted  to  more  than  mere  friendship — 
mere  friendship.  That  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  that  ever 
vanned  the  human  heart  with  desire,  I  own.  But  never  let  me 
harbour  a  thought  of  making  her  unhappy,  by  a  connexion  with  one 
so  unworthy  her  merits  as  I  am.  No,  Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  stmty 
to  serve  her,  even  in  spite  of  my  wishes ;  and  to  secure  her  happi- 
ness, though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jarv.  Was  ever  the  like  ?    I  want  patience. 

Honey.  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  I  could  obtain  Miss  Richland's 
consent,  do  you  think  I  could  succeed  with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs. 
Croaker,  liis  wife ;  who,  though  both  very  fine  in  their  way,  are  yet 
a  little  opposite  in  their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jarv.  Opposite  enough,  Heaven  knows  !  the  very  reverse  of  each 
other:  she,  all  laugh  and  no  joke;  he,  always  complaining  and 
never  sorrowful ;  a  fretful  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new  distress  for 
every  "hour  in  the  four-and-twenty — 

Honey.  Hush,  hush,  he's  coming  up,  he'll  hear  you. 

Jarv.  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

Honey.  Well,  well ;  go,  do. 

Jarv.  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief ;  a  coffin  and  cross- 
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bones ;  a  bundle  of  rue ;  a  sprig  of  deadly  nightshade ;  a — (Honey- 
wood  stopping  his  mouth,  at  last  pushes  him  off.)  [ExHImrtts. 

Honey.  I  must  own,  my  old  monitor  is  not  entirely  wrong.  There 
is  something  in  my  friend  Croaker's  conversation  that  entirely 
depresses  me.  His  very  mirth  is  quite  an  antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and 
his  appearance  has  a  stronger  effect  on  my  spirits  than  an  under- 
taker's shop. — Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction— 

£«tfor  Ckoakek. 

Cro:  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honeywood,  and  many  of  them. 
How  is  tliis !  you  look  most  shockingly  to-day,  my  dear  friend.  I 
hope  this  weather  does  not  affect  your  spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this 
weather  continues — I  say  nothing — But  God  send  we  be  all  better 
this  day  three  months  ! 

Honey.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  though,  I  own,  not  in  you/ 
apprehensions. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what  weather  we  have 
in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours  ?  Taxes  rising  and  trade  falling. 
Money  flying  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I 
know  at  this  time  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Jesuits 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Temple  Bar. 

Honey.  The  Jesuit!  will  scarce  pervert  you  or  me,  I  should 
hope. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  wliat  signifies  whom  they  pervert  in 
a  country  that  has  scarce  any  religion  to  lose  ?  I'm  only  afraid  for 
our  wives  and  daughters. 

Honey.  I  have  no  apprehensions  for  the  ladies,  I  assure  you. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  whether  they  be  perverted 
or  no  ?  The  women  in  my  time  were  good  for  sometlung.  1  have 
seen  a  lady  drest  from  top  to  toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formerly. 
But  now-a-days,  the  devil  a  thing  of  their  own  manufacture's  about 
them,  except  their  faces. 

Honey.  But,  however  these  faults  may  be  practised  abroad,  you 
don't  find  them  at  home,  cither  with  Mrs.  Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss 
Kicliland  ? 

Cro.  The  best  of  them  will  never  be  canonised  for  a  saint  when 
she's  dead.  By  the  bye,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  find  this  match 
between  Miss  Ricldand  and  my  son  much  relished,  cither  by  one  side 
or  t'other. 
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Honey.  I  thought  otherwise. 

Cro.  Ah,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  a  little  of  your  fine  serious  advice  to 
the  young  lady  might  go  far :  I  know  she  has  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  your  understanding. 

Honey.  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  authority  that  more* 
properly  belongs  to  yourself  ? 

Cro.  My  dear  friend,  you  know  but  little  of  my  authority  at 
home.  People  think,  indeed,  because  they  see  me  come  out  in  a 
morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to  make  my  friends  merry, 
that  all's  well  within.  But  1  have  cares  that  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone.  My  wife  has  so  encroached  upon  every  one  of  my  privileges, 
that  I'm  now  no  more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Honey.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side  might  perhaps 
restore  your  authority. 

Cro.  No,  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion  !  I  do  rouse  some- 
times. But  what  then  ?  always  haggling  and  haggling.  A  man  is 
tired  of  getting  the  better  before  his  wile  is  tired  of  losing  the 
victory. 

Honey.  It's  a  melancholy  consideration  indeed,  that  our  chief 
comforts  often  produce  our  greatest  anxieties,  and  that  an  increase  of 
our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes. 

Cro.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  these  were  the  very  words  of  poor  Dick 
Doleful  to  me  not  a  week  before  he  made  away  with  himself. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  never  see  you  but  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
poor  Dick.  Ah,  there  was  merit  neglected  for  you !  and  so  true  a 
friend  !  we  loved  each  other  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he  never  asked 
me  to  lend  hira  a  single  farthing. 

Honey.  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  so  rSsh  an  action 
at  last  P 

Cro.  I  don't  know  :  some  people  were  malicious  enough  to  say  it 
was  keeping  company  with  me;  because  we  used  to  meet  now  and 
then  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  other.  To  be  sure  I  loved  to  hear 
him  talk,  and  he  loved  to  hear  me  talk;  poor  dear  Dick  !  lie  used 
to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker ;  and  so  we  used  to  laugh. — 

Poor  Dick  !  [Gomy  to  cry. 

Honey.  His  fate  affects  me. 

Cro.  Ah,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life,  where  we  do  nothing 
but  eat  and  grow  hungry,  dress  and  undress,  get  up  and  lie  down; 
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while  reason,  that  should  watch  like  a  nurse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast 
asleep  as  we  do. 

Honey.  To  say  a  truth,  if  we  compare  that  part  of  life  which 
is  to  come,  by  that  which  we  have  past,  the  prospect  is  hideous.1 

Cro.  Life  at  the  greatest  and  best  is  but  a  froward  child,  that 
must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then 
all  the  care  is  over.' 

Honey.  Very  true,  Sir;  nothing  can  exceed  the  vanity  of  our 
existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We  wept  when  we  came 
into  the  world,  and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Cro.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  be  miserable 
with  you.  My  son  Leontine  shan't  lose  the  benefit  of  such  fine 
conversation.  Til  just  step  home  for  him.  I  am  willing  to  show 
him  so  much  seriousness  in  one  scarce  older  than  himself.  And 
what  if  I  bring  my  last  letter  to  the  Gazetteer  on  the  increase  and 
progress  of  earthquakes?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I 
there  prove  how  the  late  earthquake  is  coming  round  to  pay  us 
another  visit,  from  London  to  Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Palmyra  to 
Constantinople,  and  so  from  Constantinople  back  to  London 
again.  [Exit. 

Honey.  Poor  Croaker !  his  situation  deserves  the  utmost  pity.  I 
shall  scarce  recover  my  spirits  these  three  days.  Sure  to  live  upon 
such  terms  is  worse  than  death  itself !  And  yet,  when  I  consider 
my  own  situation, — a  broken  fortune,  a  hopeless  passion,  friends  in 
distress,  the  wish  but  not  the  power  to  serve  them — {pausing  and 
sighing). m 

Enter  Butler. 

But.  More  company  below,  Sir;  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss 
Richland :  shall  I  show  them  up  ?  but  they're  showing  up  them- 
selves. [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Richlajtd. 
Miss  Rkh.  You're  always  in  such  spirits. 

1  "  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  before  me,  by  that  which  I  hare 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous."—  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  lxxiii. 

a  Mr.  Croaker  here  repeats,  almost  verbatim,  the  last  sentence  in  Sir  William 
Temple's  "Discourse  of  Poetry."  (See  Temple's  works,  Ed.  1720,  i.  249.)  Compare 
ii.  465,  and  iii.  05. 
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Mrs.  Cro.  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honey  wood,  from  the 
auction.  There  was  the  old  deaf  dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a 
fury  against  herself.  And  then  so  curious  in  antiques !  herself  the 
most  genuine  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  collection. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness  from  friendship 
makes  me  unfit  to  share  in  this  good-humour :  I  know  you'll 
pardon  me. 

Mrs.  Cro.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dose 
of  my  husband  this  morning.  Well,  if  Richland  here  can  pardon 
you,  I  must. 

Miss  Rich.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  Madam,  that  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to  refuse  it. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  don't  be  so  ready  to 
wish  an  explanation. 

Mis*  Rich.  I  own  I  should  be  sorry  Mr.  Honey  wood's  long  friend- 
ship and  mine  should  be  misunderstood. 

Honey.  There's  no  answering  for  others,  Madam.  But  I  hope 
you'll  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer  more  than  the  most  delicate 
friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  Rich.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a  tribute  from  you, 
than  the  most  passionate  professions  from  others. 

Honey.  My  own  sentiments,  Madam  :  friendship  is  a  disinterested 
commerce  between  equals;  love,  an  abject  intercourse  between 
tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  Rich.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know  none  more 
disinterested,  or  more  capable  of  friendship,  than  Mr.  Honey  wood. 

Mrs.  Cro.  And,  indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  has  more  friends,  at 
least  among  the  ladies.  Miss  Fruzz,  Miss  Oddbody,  "and  Miss 
Winterbottom,  praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for  Miss  Biddy 
Bundle,  she's  his  professed  admirer. 

Miss  Rich.  Indeed  !  an  admirer  ! — I  did  not  know,  Sir,  you  were 
such  a  favourite  there.  But  is  she  seriously  so  handsome  ?  Is  she 
the  mighty  thing  talked  of? 

Honey.  The  town,  Madam,  seldom  begins  to  praise  a  lady's  beauty, 
till  she's  beginning  to  lose  it — {smiling). 

Mrs.  Cro.  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it  seems ;  for,  as 
her  natural  face  decays,  her  skill  improves  in  making  the  artificial 
one.    Well,  nothing  diverts  me  more  than  one  of  these  fine,  old, 
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dressy  tilings,  who  thinks  to  conceal  her  age,  by  everywhere  exposing 
her  person ;  sticking  herself  up  in  the  frout  of  a  side-box ;  trailing 
through  a  minuet  at  Alinack's ;  and  then,  in  the  public  gardens, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  the  painted  ruins  of  the  place. 

Honey.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies.  Wh3e  you,  perhaps, 
are  trading  among  the  warmer  climates  of  youth,  there  ought  to  be 
some  to  carry  on  a  useful  commerce  in  the  frozen  latitudes  beyond 
fifty. 

Miss  Rich*  But,  then,  the  mortifications  they  must  suffer,  before 
they  can  be  fitted  out  for  traffic.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  fret 
a  whole  morning  at  her  hair-dresser,  when  all  the  fault  was 
her  face. 

Honey.  And  yet,  Til  engage,  has  carried  that  face  at  last  to  a 
very  good  market.  This  good-natured  town,  Madam,  has  husbands, 
like  spectacles,  to  fit  every  age,  from  fifteen  to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Well,  you're  a  dear,  good-natured  creature.  But  you 
know  you're  engaged  with  us  this  morning  upon  a  strolling  party. 
I  want  to  show  Olivia  the  town,  and  the  things-;  I  believe  I  shall 
have  business  for  you  for  the  whole  day. 

Honey.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  off. 

Mrs.  Cro.  What!  with  my  husband?  Then  I'm  resolved  to 
take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  you  must.  You  know  I  never 
laugh  so  much  as  with  you. 

Honey.  Why,  if  I  must,  I  must.  I'll  swear  you  have  put  me 
into  such  spirits.  Well,  do  you  find  jest,  and  I'll  find  laugh,  1 
promise  you.    We'll  wait  for  the  chariot  in  the  next  room. 

\J  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Leontihe  and  Olivia. 

Leon.  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy.  My  dearest  Olivia, 
what  would  I  give  to  see  you  capable  of  sharing  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  as  cheerful  as  they  are. 

Olivia.  How,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheerful,  when  I  have 
so  many  terrors  to  oppress  me  ?  The  fear  of  being  detected  by  this 
family,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  censuring  world,  when  I  must  be 
detected — 

Leon.  The  world,  my  love !  what  can  it  say  ?  At  worst  it  can 
only  say,  that,  being  compelled  by  a  mercenary  guardian  to  embrace 
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a  life  you  disliked,  you  formed  a  resolution  of  flying  with  the  man 
of  your  choice;  that  you  confided  in  his  honour,  and  took  refuge  in 
my  father's  house ;  the  only  one  where  yours  could  remain  without 
censure. 

Olivia.  But  consider,  Leontinc,  your  disobedience  and  my  indis- 
cretion; your  being  sent  to  France,  to  bring  home  a  sister,  and, 
instead  of  a  sister,  bringing  home — 

Lean.  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters.  One  that  I  am  con- 
vinced will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  when  she  comes 
to  be  known. 

Olivia.  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Leon.  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think  proper  to  make  the 
discovery.    My  sister,  you  know,  has  been  with  her  aunt,  at  Lyons, 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  you  find  every  creature  in  the  family  lakes 
,  you  for  her. 

Olivia.  But  mayn't  she  write,  mayn't  her  aunt  write  ? 
Leon.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all  my  sister's  letters  arc 
directed  to  me. 

Olivia.  But  won't  your  refusing  Miss  Bichland,  for  whom  you 
know  the  old  gentleman  intends  you,  create  a  suspicion  ? 

Leon.  There,  there's  my  master-stroke.  I  have  resolved  not  to 
refuse  her ;  nay,  an  hour  hence  I  have  consented  to  go  with  my 
father  to  make  her  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

Olivia.  Your  heart  and  fortune ! 

Leon.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest.  Can  Olivia  think  so  meanly 
of  my  honour  or  my  love,  as  to  suppose  I  could  ever  hope  for 
happiness  from  any  but  her  ?  No,  my  Olivia,  neither  the  force,  nor, 
permit  me  to  add,  the  delicacy  of  my  passion,  leaves  any  room  to 
suspect  me.  I  only  offer  Miss  Richland  a  heart  I  am  convinced  she 
will  refuse ;  as  I  am  confident,  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  affec- 
tions are  fixed  upon  Mr.  lloneywood. 

Olivia.  Mr.  lloneywood!  You'll  excuse  my  apprehensions;  but 
when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  in  the  balance — 

Leon.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality.  However,  by 
making  this  offer,  I  show  a  seeming  compliance  with  my  father's 
command;  and,  perhaps,  upon  her  refusal,  I  may  have  his  consent  to 
choose  for  myself. 

Olivia.  Well,  1  submit.    And  yet,  my  Lcontino,  1  own  I  *hull 
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vnvy  her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I  consider  every  look, 
every  expression  of  your  esteem,  as  due  only  to  me.  This  *  is  folly, 
perhaps :  I  allow  it :  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  merit  which 
has  made  an  impression  on  one's  own  heart,  may  be  powerful  over 
that  of  another. 

Leon.  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us  make  imaginary  evils, 
when  you  know  we  have  so  many  real  ones  to  encounter.  At  worst, 
you  know,  if  Miss  Richland  should  consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his 
pardon,  it  can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland ;  and — 

Enter  Croaker. 

Oro.  Where  have  you  been,  boy  ?  I  have  been  seeking  you. 
My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been  saying  such  comfortable 
things.  Ah !  he's  an  example  indeed.  Where  is  he  ?  I  left 
him  here. 

Leon.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear  him  too,  in  the 
next  room ;  he's  preparing  to  go  out  with  the  ladies. 

Oro.  Good  gracious !  can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  my  ears !  I'm 
struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunned  with  the  loudness  of  his 
laugh.  Was  there  ever  such  a  transformation !  {A  laugh  behind 
the  scenes,  Croaker  mimics  it.)  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  there  it  goes :  a 
plague  take  their  balderdash !  Yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less, 
when  my  precious  wife  was  of  the  party.  On  my  conscience,  I 
believe  she  could  spread  a  horse-laugh  through  the  pews  of  a 
tabernacle. 

Lean.  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to  a  wife,  Sir,  how  can 
you  be  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  to  me  ? 

Oro.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  boy,  that  Miss  Richland's 
fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the  family ;  one  may  find  comfort  in  the 
money,  whatever  one  does  in  the  wife. 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  though,  in  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  am 
ready  to  marry  her,  it  may  be  possible  she  has  no  inclination 
to  me. 

Cro.  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it  stands.  A  good  part  of 
Miss  Richland's  large  fortune  consists  in  a  claim  upon  Government, 
which  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lofty,  assures  me  the  Treasury  will 
allow.  One-half  of  this  she  is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  will,  in 
case  she  refuses  to  marry  you.    So,  if  she  rejects  you,  we  seize  half 
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her  fortune ;  if  she  accepts  you,  we  seize  the  whole,  and  a  fine  girl 
into  the  bargain. 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason — 

Cro.  Come,  then,  produce  your  reasons.  I  tell  you,  Fm  fixed, 
•lctermined ;  so  now  produce  your  reasons.  When  Fm  determined, 
1  always  listen  to  reason,  because  it  can  then  do  no  harm. 

Leon.  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice  was  the  first  requisite 
in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Cro.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  mutual  choice.  She  has 
her  choice — to  marry  you,  or  lose  half  her  fortune ;  and  you  have 
your  choice — to  marry  her,  or  pack  out  of  doors  without  any 
fortune  at  all. 

Leon.  An  only  son,  Sir,  might  expect  more  indulgence. 

Cro.  An  only  father,  Sir,  might  expect  more  obedience :  besides, 
has  not  your  sister  here,  that  never  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  as  good 
a  right  as  you  ?  He's  a  sad  dog,  Livy,  my  dear,  and  would  take  all 
from  you.  But  he  shan't,  I  tell  you  he  shan't,  for  you  shall  have 
your  share. 

Olivia.  Dear  Sir,  I  wish  you'd  be  convinced,  that  I  can  never  be 
happy  in  any  addition  to  my  fortune  which  is  taken  from  his. 

Cro.  Well,  well,  it's  a  good  child,  so  say  no  more :  but  come  with 
me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  I  promise  you ;  old  Ruggins,  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying 
in  state:  I  am  told  he  makes  a  very  handsome  corpse,  and  becomes 
his  coffin  prodigiously.1  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
these  are  friendly  things  we  ought  to  do  for  each  other.  [Exeuru. 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 

Scene — Croaker's  ffoute. 
Miss  Highland,  Garret. 

Miu  Sicl.  Olivia  not  his  sister  ?  Olivia  not  Leontine's  sister  P 
Tou  amaze  me ! 

Garn.  No  more  Jus  sister  than  I  am ;  I  had  it  all  from  his  own 
servant :  I  can  get  anything  from  that  quarter. 

1  Compare  Letter  xii.  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World." 
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Miss  Rich.  But  how  ?    Tell  me  again,  Garnet. 

Garn.  Why,  Madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of  going  to 
Lyons  to  bring  home  Ids  sister,  who  has  been  there  with  her  aunt 
these  ten  years,  he  never  went  further  than  Paris  :  there  he  saw  and 
fell  in  love  with  this  young  lady — by  the  bye,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

Miss  Rich.  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guardian  as  his 
daughter  ? 

Garn.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he  don't  consent  to 
their  marriage,  they  talk  of  trying  what  a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

Miss  Rich.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me — And  so 
demurely  as  Olivia  carried  it  too ! — Would  you  believe  it,  Garnet, 
I  told  her  all  my  secrets ;  and  yet  the  sly  cheat  concealed  all  this 
from  me  ? 

Garn.  And,  upon  my  word,  Madam,  I  don't  much  blame  her : 
she  was  loth  to  trust  one  with  her  secrets,  that  was  so  very  bad  at 
Jcceping  her  own. 

Miss  Rich.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the  young  gentleman,  it 
seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious  proposals.  My  guardian  and  he 
are  to  be  here  presently,  to  open  the  affair  in  form.  You  know  I 
am  to  lose  half  my  fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 

Garn.  Yet,  what  can  you  do  ?  For  being,  as  you  are,  in  love  with 
Mr.  Honeywood,  Madam — 

Miss  Rich.  How  !  idiot,  what  do  you  mean  ?  In  love  with  if  r. 
Honeywood  !    Is  this  to  provoke  me  ? 

Garn.  That  is,  Madam,  in  friendship  with  him ;  I  meant  nothing 
more  than  friendship,  as  I  hope  to  be  married ;  nothing  more. 

Miss  Rich.  Well,  no  more  of  this.  As  to  my  guardian  and  his 
son,  they  shall  find  me  prepared  to  receive  them :  Fm  resolved  to 
accept  their  proposal  with  seeming  pleasure,  to  mortify  them  by 
compliance,  and  so  throw  the  refusal  at  last  upon  them.  . 

Garn.  Delicious !  and  that  will  secure  your  whole  fortune  to 
yourself.  Well,  who  could  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could 
cover  so  much  'cuteness  ! 

Miss  Rich.  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence  to  their 
cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  they  have  taught  me  against 
themselves. 

Garn.  Then  you're  likely  not  long  to  want  employment,  for  here 
they  come,  and  in  close  conference. 
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Enter  Croaker,  Leontinb. 

Leon.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  upon  the  point  of 
putting  to  the  lady  so  important  a  question. 

Cro.  Lord!  good  Sir,  moderate  your  fears;  you're  so  plaguy  shy, 
that  one  would  think  you  had  changed  sexes.  I  tell  you  we  must 
have  the  half  or  the  whole.  Come,  let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you 
begin:  Well,  why  don't  you?  Eh!  what?  Well  then — I  must,  it 
seems — Miss  .Richland,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  guess  at  our  business  ; 
an  affair  which  my  son  here  comes  to  open,  that  nearly  concerns  your 
happiness. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir,  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be  pleased  with  any 
thing  that  comes  recommended  by  you. 

Cro.  How,  boy,  could  you  desire  a  finer  opening?  Why  don't 
you  begin,  I  say  ?  [To  Lkohtixk. 

Leon.  'Tis  true,  Madam,  my  father,  Madam,  lias  some  intentions 
—hem — of  explaining  an  affair — which — himself — can  best  explain, 
Madam. 

Cro.  Yes,  my  dear ;  it  comes  entirely  from  my  son ;  it's  all  a 
request  of  his  own,  Madam.  And  I  will  permit  him  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Leon.  The  whole  affair  is  only  this,  Madam ;  my  father  has  a 
proposal  to  make,  which  he  insists  none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Cro.  My  mind  misgives  me,  the  fellow  will  never  be  brought  on 
(aside).  In  short,  Madam,  you  see  before  you  one  that  loves  yon, 
one  whose  whole  happiness  is  all  in  you. 

Mies  Rich.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  regard,  Sir ;  and  I 
hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Cro.  That's  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweeting;  my  love !  No,  no, 
another-gucss  lover  than  I :  there  he  stands,  Madam,  his  very  looks 
declare  the  force  of  his  passion — Call  up  a  look,  you  dog !  (aside). — 
But  then,  had  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speaking  soli- 
loquies and  blank  verse,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  sometimes  absent. 

Miss  Rich.  I  fear,  Sir,  he's  absent  now ;  or  such  a  declaration 
would  have  come  most  properly  from  himself. 

Cro.  Himself,  Madam  !  he  would  die  before  he  could  make  such 
a  confession ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  channel  for  his  passion  through 
me,  it  would  ere  now  have  drowned  his  understanding. 
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Miss  Rich.  I  must  grant,  Sir,  there  are  attractions  ill  modest 
diffidence  above  the  force  of  words.  A  silent  address  is  the 
genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Cro.  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any  other  language ;  silence 
is  become  his  mother-tongue. 

Miss  Rich.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  Sir,  it  speaks  very 
powerfully  in  his  favour.  And  yet  I  shall  be  thought  too  forward 
in  making  such  a  confession ;  shan't  I,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Lean.  Confusion!  my  reserve  will  undo  me.  But,  if  modesty 
attracts  her,  impudence  may  disgust  her.  Fll  try  (aside).  Don't 
imagine  from  my  silence,  Madam,  that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the 
honour  and  happiness  intended  me.  My  father,  Madam,  tells  me, 
your  humble  servant  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  you — he  admires 
you :  I  adore  you ;  and  when  we  come  together,  upon  my  soul  I 
believe  we  shall  be  the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 

Miss  Rid.  If  I  could  flatter  myself  you  thought  as  you  speak 
Sir— 

Leon.  Doubt  my  sincerity,  Madam  ?  By  your  dear  self  I  swear. 
Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire  glory?  ask  cowards  if  they  covet 
safety  

Cro.  Well,  well,  no  more  questions  about  it, 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health  P  ask  misers  if  they 
love  money  ?  ask  

Cro.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense  !  What's  come  over  the 
boy  P  What  signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  you  an 
answer?  If  you  would  ask  to  the  purpose,  ask  this  lady's  consent  to 
make  you  happy. 

Miss  Rick.  Why  indeed,  Sir,  his  uncommon  ardour  almost 
compels  me — forces  me  to  comply.  And  yet  I'm  afraid  he'll  despise 
a  conquest  gained  with  too  much  ease ;  won't  you,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Leon.  Confusion!  (aside).  Oh,  by  no  means,  Madam,  by  no 
means.  And  yet,  Madam,  you  talked  of  force.  There  is  nothing  I 
would  avoid  so  much  as  compulsion  in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  No, 
Madam,  I  will  still  be  generous,  and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Cro.  But  I  tell  you,  Sir,  the  lady  is  not  at  liberty.  It's  a  match. 
You  see  she  says  nothing.    Silence  gives  consent. 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  she  talked  of  force.  Consider,  Sir,  the  cruelty  of 
constraining  her  inclinations. 
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Cro.  But  I  say  there's  no  cruelty.  Don't  you  know,  blockhead, 
that  girls  have  always  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  yes  before 
company  ?  So  get  you  both  gone  together  into  the  next  room,  and 
hang  him  that  interrupts  the  tender  explanation.  Get  you  gone,  I 
say ;  I'll  not  hear  a  word. 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist — 

Cro.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  Til  beg  leave  to  insist  upon  knocking 
you  down.  Stupid  whelp !  But  I  don't  wonder :  the  boy  takes 
entirely  after  his  mother.  [Exeunt  Miss  Richland  and  Leoktinb. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something,  my  dear,  that  I 
believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Cro.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  ray  dear. 

Mrs.  Cro.  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I  ventured  to 
open  it. 

Cro.  And  how  can  you  expect  your  breaking  open  my  letters  should 
give  me  pleasure  ? 

Mr*.  Cro.  Poo  !  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons,  and  contains  good 
news ;  read  it. 

Cro.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here !  That  sister  of  mine 
has  some  good  qualities,  but  I  could  never  teach  her  to  fold  a 
letter. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Fold  a  fiddlestick.    Head  what  it  contains. 

Croaker  (reading), 

"Dbab  Nick, 

"  An  English  gentleman,  of  large  fortune,  has  for  some  time  made 
private,  though  honourable  proposals  to  your  daughter  Olivia.  They 
love  each  other  tenderly,  and  I  find  she  has  consented,  without 
letting  any  of  the  family  know,  to  crown  his  addresses.  As  such 
good  offers  don't  come  every  day,  your  own  good  sense,  his  large 
fortune,  and  family  considerations,  will  induce  you  to  forgive  her. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Rachael  Croaker." 


My  daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a  man  of  large  fortune ! 
This  is  good  news,  indeed.    My  heart  never  foretold  me  of  this. 
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And  yet,  how  slily  the  little  baggage  has  carried  k  since  she  came 
home ;  not  a  word  on't  to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet  I  thought 
I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amour,  they  shan't 
conceal  their  weddiug ;  that  shall  be  public,  Fm  resolved. 

Cro.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the  most  foolish  part  of 
the  ceremony.  I  can  never  get  this  woman  to  think  of  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  nuptial  engagement. 

Mrs.  Cro.  What  would  you  have  me  think  of,  their  funeral  ?  But 
come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to 
confess  ?  Would  you  have  ever  been  known  to  Mr.  Lofty,  who  has 
undertaken  Miss  Bichland's  claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  for  me  ? 
Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  acquaintance  at  Lady  Shabbaroon's 
rout?  Who  got  him  to  promise  us  his  interest?  Is  not  he  a 
backstairs  favourite,  one  that  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  those 
that  do  what  they  please  ?  Is  not  he  an  acquaintance  that  all  your 
groauing  and  lamentation  could  never  have  got  us  ? 

Cro.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  you.  And  yet  what 
amazes  me  is,  that,  while  he  is  giving  away  places  to  all  the  world, 
he  can't  get  one  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Cro.  That  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  his  nicety.  Great  men 
are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  French  Servant. 

Serv.  An  expresse  from  Monsieur  Lofty.  He  vil  be  vait  upon 
your  honours  instammant.  He  be  only  giving  four  five  instruction, 
read  two  tree  memorial,  call  upon  von  ambassadeur.  He  vil  be  vid 
you  in  one  tree  minutes. 

Mrs.  Cro.  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  extensive  depart- 
ment !  Well,  friend,  let  your  master  know  that  we  are  extremely 
honoured  by  this  honour.  Was  there  anything  ever  in  a  higher  style 
of  breeding?  All  messages  among  the  great  are  now  done  by 
express. 

Cro.  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  with  more  solemnity, 
or  claims  more  respect  than  he.  But  he's  in  the  right  on't.  In  our 
bad  world,  respect  is  given  where  respect  is  claimed. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear;  you  were  never  in  a 
pleasanter  place  in  your  life.  Let  us  now  think  of  receiving  him 
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with  proper  respect — (a  loud  rapping  at  the  door), — and  there  he  is, 
by  the  thundering  rap. 

Cro.  Ay,  verily,  there  lie  is !  as  close  upon  the  heels  of  his  own 
express,  as  an  indorsement  upon  the  back  of  a  bill.  Well,  Til  leave 
you  to  receive  him,  whilst  I  go  to  cliide  my  little  Olivia  for 
intending  to  steal  a  marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt's  consent. 
I  must  seem  to  be  angry,  or  she  too  may  begin  to  despise  my 
authority.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lofty,  speaking  to  his  Servant. 

Lofty.  "  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or  that  teasing  creature 
the  Marquis,  should  call,  Tin  not  at  home.  Dam'me,  I'll  be  pack- 
horse  to  none  of  them/'  My  dear  madam,  I  have  just  snatched  a 
moment — u  And  if  the  expresses  to  his  grace  be  ready,  let  them 
be  sent  off;  they're  of  importance." — Madam,  I  ask  a  thousand 
pardons. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty.  "And,  Dubardieu !  if  the  person  calls  about  the  com- 
mission, let  him  know  that  it  is  made  out.  As  for  Lord  Cumber- 
court's  stale  request,  it  can  keep  cold  :  you  understand  me." — 
Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty.  "  And,  Dubardieu !  if  the  man  comes  from  the  Cornish 
borough,  you  must  do  him ;  you  must  do  him,  I  say." — Madam,  I 
ask  ten  thousand  pardons. — "  And  if  the  Kussian  ambassador  calls ; 
but  he  will  scarce  call  to-day,  I  believe." — And  now,  madam,  1  have 
just  got  time  to  express  my  happiness  in  having  the  honour  of 
being  permitted  to  profess  myself  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honour  are  all  mine :  and  yet, 
I'm  only  robbing  the  public  while  I  detain  you. 

Lofty.  Sink  the  public,  madam,  when  the  fair  are  to  be  attended. 
Ah,  could  all  my  hours  be  so  charmingly  devoted !  Sincerely,  don't 
you  pity  us  poor  creatures  in  affairs  ?  Thus  it  is  eternally ;  solicited 
for  places  here,  teased  for  pensions  there,  and  courted  everywhere. 
I  know  you  pity  me.    Yes,  I  sec  you  do. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Excuse  me,  sir.  "  Toils  of  empires  pleasures  are,"  as 
Waller  says. 
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Lofty.  Waller,  Waller,  is  he  of  the  House  ? 

Mrs.  Cro.  The  modern  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofty.  Oh,  a  modern !  we  men  of  business  despise  the  moderns ; 
and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a 
pretty  thing  enough  for  our  wiv*s  and  daughters ;  but  not  for  us. 
Why  now,  here  I  stand  that  know  nothing  of  books.  I  say,  madam, 
I  know  notliing  of  books;  and  yet,  I  believe,  upon  a  land-carriage 
fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  jaghire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without 
feeling  the  want  of  them. 

Mrs.  Cro.  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Loft/s  eminence  in 
every  capacity. 

Lofty.  I  vow  to  gad,  Madam,  you  make  me  blush.  Fm  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  be 
sure,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present  ministers  are  pleased  to 
represent  me  as  a  formidable  man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  to 
bespatter  me  at  all  their  little  dirty  levees.  Yet,  upon  my  soul,  I 
wonder  what  they  see  in  me  to  treat  me  so !  Measures,  not  men, 
have  always  been  my  mark ;  and  I  vow,  by  all  that's  honourable, 
my  resentment  has  never  done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of 
harm — that  is,  as  mere  men. 

Mrs.  Cro.  What  importance,  and  yet  what  modesty ! 

Lofty.  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam,  there,  I  own,  Fm 
accessible  to  praise  :  modesty  is  my  foible :  it  was  so  the  Duke  of 
Brentford  used  to  say  of  me.  "  I  love  Jack  Lofty,"  he  used  to  say : 
"  no  man  has  a  finer  knowledge  of  things ;  quite  a  man  of  informa- 
tion; and,  when  he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  by  the  Lord  he's 
prodigious,  he  scouts  them ;  and  yet  all  men  have  their  faults ;  too 
much  modesty  is  his,"  says  his  Grace. 

Mrs.  Cro.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want  assurance  when 
you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofty.  O,  there  indeed  Fm  in  bronze.  Apropos  !  I  have  just 
been  mentioning  Miss  Richland's  case  to  a  certain  personage ;  we 
must  name  no  names.  When  I  ask,  T  am  not  to  be  put  off, 
Madam.    No,  no,  I  take  my  friend  by  the  button. — "  A  fine  girl, 

Sir;  great  justice  in  her  case.    A  friend  of  mine  borough 

interest  business   must  be   done,  Mr.  Secretary,  1  say, 

Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  must  be  done,  Sir."  That's  my  way, 
Madam. 
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Mr*.  Cro.  Bless  me  !  you  said  all  tliis  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
did  you  ? 

Lofty.  I  did  not  say  the  Secretary,  did  I?  Well,  curse  it, 
since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  will  not  deny  it.  It  was  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr*.  Cro.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at  once,  not 
applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr.  Honeywood  would  have 
bad  us. 

Lofty.  Honeywood  !  he !  he  !  He  was,  indeed,  a  fine  solicitor. 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  just  happened  to  liim  p 

Mr*.  Cro.  Poor  dear  man !  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Lofty.  Undone,  Madam,  that's  all.  His  creditors  have  taken 
him  into  custody.    A  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 

Mr*.  Cro.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house !  How  ?  At  this  very 
time  ?    I'm  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofty.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  be  sure,  was  immensely 
good-natured.  But  then,  I  could  never  find  that  he  had  anything 
in  him. 

Mr*.  Cro.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  excessively  harmless ;  some, 
indeed,  thought  it  a  little  dull.  For  my  part,  1  always  concealed 
iny  opinion. 

Lofty.  It  can't  be  concealed,  Madam ;  the  man  was  dull,  dull  as 
the  last  new  comedy  1  a  poor  impracticable  creature  I  I  tried  once 
or  twice  to  know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ;  but  he  had  scarce 
talents  to  be  groom-poiter  to  an  orange-barrow. 

Mr*.  Cro.  How  differently  docs  Miss  Richland  think  of  him  !  for 
I  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she  loves  him. 

Lofty.  Loves  him  !  does  she?  You  should  cure  her  of  that  by 
all  means.  Let  me  see;  what  if  she  were  sent  to  him  this  instant, 
in  his  present  doleful  situation  ?  My  life  tor  it,  that  works  her  cure. 
Distress  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we  join  her  in  the 
next  room  ?  Miss  Richland  is  a  fine  girl,  has  a  fine  fortune,  and 
must  not  be  thrown  away.  Upon  my  honour,  Madam,  I  have  a 
regard  for  Miss  Richland ;  and  rather  than  she  should  be  thrown 
Away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity  to  marry  her  myself.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Leontikb. 
Leon.  And  yet,  trust  ine,  Olivia,  I  had  ever)*  reason  to  expect 
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Miss  Richland's  refusal,  as  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  deserve 
it.    Her  indelicacy  surprises  me. 

Olivia.  Sine,  Leontine,  there's  nothing  so  indelicate  in  being 
sensible  of  your  merit.  If  so,  I  fear  I  shall  be  the  most  guilty 
thing  alive. 

Leon.  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same  attention  I  used  to 
advance  my  merit  with  you,  I  practised  to  lessen  it  with  her.  What 
more  could  I  do  ? 

Olivia.  Let  us  now  rather  consider  what  is  to  be  done.  We  have 
both  dissembled  too  long. — I  have  always  been  ashamed — I  am  now 
quite  weary  of  it.  Sure  I  could  never  have  undergone  so  much  for 
any  other  but  you. 

Leon.  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal  to  your  kindest 
compliance.  Though  our  friends  should  totally  forsake  us,  Olivia, 
we  can  draw  upon  conteut  for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune. 

Olivia.  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme  of  humble 
happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our  power  ?  J  may  be  the  favourite 
of  your  father,  it  is  true;  but  can  it  ever  be  thought,  that  his 
present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child  will  continue  to  a  known 
deceiver  ? 

Leon.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  will.  As  his  attach- 
ments are  but  few,  they  are  lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a 
private  one,  as  ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have  sounded  him  already 
at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his  answers  exactly  to  our  wish.  Nay,  by 
an  expression  or  two  that  dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think 
he  knows  of  this  affair. 

Olivia.  Indeed  !  But  that  would  be  a  happiness  too  great  to  be 
expected. 

Leon.  However  it  be,  Fin  certain  you  have  power  over  him ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  if  you  informed  him  of  our  situation,  that  he  would 
be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

Olivia.  You  had  equal  expectations,  Leontine,  from  your  last 
scheme  with  Miss  Richland,  which  you  find  has  succeeded  most 
wretchedly. 

Leon.  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying  another. 
Olivia.  If  it  must  be  so,  I  submit. 

Leon.  As  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this  way.  Now,  my  dearest 
Olivia,  be  resolute.    I'll  just  retire  within  hearing,  to  come 
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in  at  a  proper  time,  cither  to  share  your  danger,  or  confirm  your 
victory.  [Erit. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Cro.  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet  not  too  easily,  neither.  It 
will  be  proper  to  keep  up  the  decorums  of  resentment  a  little,  if  it 
be  only  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  of  my  authority. 

Olivia.  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him  ! — Might  I  presume,  Sir, 
— if  I  interrupt  you — 

Cro.  No,  cliild,  where  I  have  an  affection,  it  is  not  a  little  tiling 
that  can  interrupt  me.    Affection  gets  over  little  things. 

Olivia.  Sir,  you're  too  kind.  I'm  sensible  how  ill  I  deserve  this 
paiiia  it/;  yet,  Heaven  knows,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to 
gain  it. 

Cro.  And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little  hussy,  you. 
With  those  endearing  ways  of  yours,  on  my  conscience,  I  could  be 
brought  to  forgive  anything,  unless  it  were  a  very  great  offence 
indeed. 

Olivia.  But  mine  is  such  an  offence — When  you  know  my  guilt 
— Yes,  you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest  pain  iu  the 
confession. 

Cro.  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a  pain,  you  may  spare 
yourself  the  trouble ;  for  I  know  every  syllabic  of  the  matter  before 
you  begin. 

Olivia.  Indeed  !  then  Fm  undone. 

Cro.  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match,  without  letting  me 
know  it,  did  you  P    But  Fm  not  worth  being  consulted,  I  suppose, 
when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my  own  family.    No,  I'm  X 
nobody.    Fm  to  be  a  mere  article  of  family  lumber  j  a  piece  of 
cracked  china  to  be  stuck  up  in  a  comer. 

Olivia.  Dear  Sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of  your  authority  could 
induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

Cro.  No,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more ;  I'm  as  little  minded  as 
a  dead  Russian  in  winter,  just  stuck  up  with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  till 
there  comes  a  thaw — It  goes  to  my  heart  to  vex  her.  [Aside. 

Olivia.  I  was  prepared,  Sir,  for  your  anger,  and  despaired  of 
pardon,  even  while  I  presumed  to  ask  it.  But  your  severity  shall 
never  abate  my  affection,  as  my  punishment  is  but  justice. 

Cro.  And  yet  you  should  not  despair  neither,  Livy.    We  ought 
to  hope  all  for  the  best. 
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Olivia.  And  d  j  you  permit  me  to  hope,  Sir  ?  Can  I  ever  expect 
to  be  forgiven  ?    But  hope  has  too  long  deceived  me. 

Cro.  Why  then,  child,  it  shan't  deceive  you  now,  for  I  forgive  you 
this  very  moment;  I  forgive  you  all;  and  now  you  are  indeed  my 
daughter. 

Olivia.  0  transport !  this  kindness  overpowers  me. 

Cro.  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our  children.  We  have 
been  young  and  giddy  ourselves,  and  we  can't  expect  boys  and  girls 
to  be  old  before  their  time. 

Olivia.  What  generosity  !  But  can  you  forget  the  many  false- 
hoods, the  dissimulation  

Cro.  You  did  indeed  dissemble,  you  urchin,  you;  but  where's 
the  girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  a  husband?  My  wife  and  I 
had  never  been  married,  if  we  had  not  dissembled  a  little  before- 
hand. 

Olivia.  It  shall  be  my  future  care  never  to  put  such  generosity  to 
a  second  trial.  And  as  for  the  partner  of  my  offence  and  folly, 
from  his  native  honour,  and  the  just  sense  he  has  of  his  duty,  I  can 
answer  for  him  that  

Enter  Leontiitk. 

Leon,  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  liimself  {kneeling).  Thus, 
Sir,  let  me  speak  my  gratitude  for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes, 
Sir,  this  even  exceeds  all  your  former  tenderness.  I  now  can  boast 
the  most  indulgent  of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to  this, 
was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Cro.  And,  good  Sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with  that  fine  tragedy  face, 
and  flourishing  manner  ?  I  don't  know  what  we  have  to  do  with 
your  gratitude  upon  this  occasion. 

Leon.  How,  Sir!  Is  it  possible  to  be  silent,  when  so  much 
obliged  ?  Would  you  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  being  grateful  P  of 
adding  my  thanks  to  my  Olivia's  ?  of  sharing  in  the  transports  that 
you  have  thus  occasioned? 

Cro.  Lord,  Sir,  we  can  be  happy  enough  without  your  coming  in 
to  make  up  the  party.  .  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  the  boy 
all  this  day ;  he  has  got  into  such  a  rhodomontade  manner  all  this 
morning ! 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part  in  the  benefit,  is  it  not 
my  duty  to  show  my  joy  ?  is  the  being  admitted  to  your  favour  so 
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slight  an  obligation  ?  is  the  happiness  of  marrying  my  Olivia  so 
small  a  blessing  P 

Cro.  Marrying  Olivia !  marrying  Olivia  I  marrying  his  own  sistfer . 
Sure  the  boy  is  out  of  his  senses.    His  own  sister ! 

Leon.  My  sister ! 

Olivia.  Sister !    How  have  I  been  mistaken !  [Aside. 

Leon.  Some  cursed  mistake  in  all  this,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Cro.  What  does  the  booby  mean  ?  or  has  he  any  meaning  P  Eh, 
what  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead,  you  ? 

Leon.  Mean,  Sir, — why,  Sir — only  when  my  sister  is  to  be  married, 
that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  marrying  her,  Sir,  that  is,  of  giving  her 
away,  Sir — I  have  made  a  point  of  it. 

Cro.  O,  is  that  all  ?  Give  her  away.  Tou  have  made  a  point  of 
it.  Then  you  had  as  good  make  a  point  of  first  giving  away 
yourself,  as  I'm  going  to  prepare  the  writings  between  you  and  Miss 
Bichland  this  very  minute.  What  a  fuss  is  here  about  nothing ! 
Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  I  thought  I  had  made  you  at  least 
as  happy  as  you  could  wish. 

Olivia.  0 !  yes,  Sir ;  very  happy. 

Cro.  Do  you  foresee  anything,  child  ?  You  look  as  if  you  did. 
I  think  if  anything  was  to  be  foreseen,  I  have  as  sharp  a  look-out 
as  another ;  and  yet  I  foresee  nothing.  [ExU. 

Lkohtike,  Olivia. 
Olivia.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Leon.  He  knows  something,  and  yet  for  my  life  I  can't  tell 
what. 

Olivia.  It  can't  be  the  connexion  between  us,  I'm  pretty  certain. 

Leon.  Whatever  it  be,  my  dearest,  I  am  resolved  to  put  it  out  of 
fortune's  power  to  repeat  our  mortification.  I'll  haste  and  prepare 
for  our  journey  to  Scotland  this  very  evening.  My  friend  Honey- 
wood  has  promised  mc  his  advice  and  assistance.  I'll  go  to  him 
and  repose  our  distresses  on  his  friendly  bosoin ;  and  I  know  so 
much  of  his  honest  heart,  that  if  he  can't  relieve  our  uneasiness,  he 
will  at  least  share  them.  [Emutu. 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 

Son  i — Y\mmg  Ho5rr  wood's  I/oum. 
Bailiff  Hosktwoodv  Follower. 

Bail*  Lookye,  Sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good  men  as  you  in  my 
time :  no  disparagement  of  you  neither :  men  that  would  go  forty 
guineas  on  a  game  of  eribbage.  I  challenge  the  town  to  show  a 
man  in  more  genteeler  practice  than  myself. 

JLmey.  Without  all  question,  Mr  .  I  forget  your  name,  Sir  ? 

BaiL  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never  knew  p  he !  he  !  he ! 

Honey.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name  P 

BaiL  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey.  Then,  pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name  P 

BaiL  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you.  He !  he !  he !  A  joke 
breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law. 

Honey.  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  perhaps  P 

BaiL  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason.  I'm  asham'd  to  tell 
my  name  to  no  man,  Sir.  If  you  can  show  cause,  as  why,  upon  a 
special  capus,  that  I  should  prove  my  name — But,  come,  Timothy 
Twitch  is  my  name.  And,  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  that  ? 

Honey.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  Twitch,  but  that  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask,  that's  all. 

BaiL  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked  than  granted,  as  we  say 
among  us  that  practise  the  law.  I  have  taken  an  oath  against 
granting  favours.    Would  you  have  me  perjure  myself  P 

Honey.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended  in  so  strong  a 
manner,  as  I  believe,  you'll  have  no  scruple  (pulling  out  his  purse). 
The  thing  is  only  this.  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  discharge  this 
trifle  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthest ;  but  as  I  would  not  have  the 
affair  known  for  the  world,  I  have  thoughts  of  keeping  you,  and 
your  good  friend  here,  about  me,  till  the  debt  is  discharged;  for 
which  I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

BaiL  Oh !  that's  another  maxum,  and  altogether  within  my  oath. 
For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is  to  get  anything  by  a  thing,  there's 
no  reason  why  all  things  should  not  be  done  in  civility. 
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Honey.  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr.  Twitch ;  and  yours 

is  a  necessary  one.  [Gives  him  money. 

Bail.  Oh !  your  honour ;  I  hope  your  honour  takes  nothing  amiss 
as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing  but  my  duty  in  so  doing.  I'm  sure  no 
man  can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentleman,  that  was  a  gentleman,  ill 
usage.  If  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  I  have  taken 
money  not  to  see  him  for  ten  weeks  together. 

Honey.  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch. 

Bail.  Ay,  Sir,  it's  a  perfect  treasure.  I  love  to  see  a  gentleman 
with  a  tender  heart.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  I  have  a  tender 
heart  myself.  If  all  that  I  have  lost  by  my  heart  was  put  together, 
it  would  make  a — but  no  matter  for  that. 

Honey.  Don't  account  it  lost,  Mr.  Twitch.  The  ingratitude  of 
the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the  conscious  happiness  of  having 
acted  with  humanity  ourselves. 

Bail.  Humanity,  Sir,  is  a  jewel.  It's  better  than  gold.  I  love 
humanity.  People  may  say,  that  we  in  our  way  have  no  humanity ; 
but  I'll  show  you  my  humanity  this  moment.  There's  my  follower 
here,  little  Flanigan,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  a  guinea  or  two 
would  be  more  to  him,  than  twice  as  much  to  another.  Now,  as  I 
can't  show  him  any  humanity  myself,  1  must  beg  leave  you'll  do  it 
for  me. 

Honey.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  yours  is  a  most  powerful  recom- 
mendation. [Giving  money  to  the  Follower. 

Bail.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman.  I  see  you  know  what  to  do  with 
your  money.  But,  to  business :  we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your 
friends,  I  suppose.  But  set  in  case  company  comes. — Little 
Flanigan  here,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  face;  a  very  good  face;  but 
then,  he  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law. 
Not  well  in  clothes.    Smoke  the  pocket-holes. 

Honey.  Well,  that  shall  be  remedied  without  delay. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Miss  Richland  is  below. 

Honey.  How  unlucky !  Detain  her  a  moment.  We  must 
improve  my  good  friend  little  Mr.  Flanigan's  appearance  first.  Here, 
let  Mr.  Flanigan  have  a  suit  of  my  clothes— quick — the  brown  and 
dver — Do  you  hear? 
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Serv.  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the  bogging  gentleman  that 
makes  verses,  because  it  was  as  good  as  new. 
Honey.  The  white  and  gold  then. 

Serv.  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold  to  sell,  because  it  was  good 
for  nothing. 

Honey.  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  then.  The  blue  and 
gold  then.    I  believe  Mr.  Flanigan  will  look  best  in  blue. 

[Exit  Fluiqu. 

Bail.  Rabbit  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will  look  well  in  anything. 
Ah,  if  your  honour  knew  that  bit  of  flesh  as  well  as  I  do,  you'd  be 
perfectly  in  love  with  him.  There's  not  a  prettier  scout  in  the  four 
counties  after  a  shy-cock  than  he :  scents  like  a  hound ;  sticks  like 
a  weazle.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black  queen  of 
Morocco,  when  I  took  him  to  follow  me.  {Re-enter  Flanigan.)  Heh, 
ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  suit 
from  the  same  place  for  myself. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming.  Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I 
beg  you'll  give  your  friend  directions  npt  to  speak.  As  for  yourself, 
I  know  you  will  say  nothing  without  being  directed. 

Bail.  Never  you  fear  me ;  I'll  show  the  lady  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  myself  as  well  as  another.  One  man  has  one  way 
of  talking,  and  another  man  has  another,  that's  all  the  difference 
between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Highland  and  her  Maid. 

Miss  Rich.  You'll  be  surprised,  Sir,  with  this  visit.  But  you 
know  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for  choosing  my  little  library. 

Honey.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary ;  as  it  was  I  that  was 
obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs  here.  Two  of  my  very  good 
friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigan.  Pray,  gentlemen,  sit  without 
ceremony. 

Miss  Rich.  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be !  I  fear  it  is  as  I 
was  informed.    It  must  be  so.  [AM* 

Bail.  [After  a  pause)  Pretty  weather;  very  pretty  weather  for  the 
time  of  the  year,  Madam. 

Fol.  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 

Honey.  You  officers  are  generally  favourites  among  the  ladies. 
My  friends,  Madam,  havo  been  upon  very  disagreeable  duty,  I  assure 
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you.  The  fair  should  m  some  measure  recompense  the  toils  of  the 
brave. 

Miss  Rich.  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every  favour.  The 
gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service,  I  presume,  Sir  ? 

Honey.  Why,  Madam,  they  do— occasionally  serve  in  the  fleet, 
Madam.    A  dangerous  service ! 

Miss  Rich.  I'm  told  so.  And  I  own  it  has  often  surprised  me, 
that  while  we  have  had  so  many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have 
had  so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honey.  I  grant,  Madam,  that  our  poets  have  not  written  as  our 
soldiers  have  fought ;  but  they  have  done  all  they  could,  and  Hawke 
or  Amherst  could  do  no  more. 

Miss  Rich.  Fm  quite  displeased  when  I  see  a  fine  subject  spoiled 
by  a  dull  writer. 

Honey.  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull  writers,  Madam. 
It  is  ten  to  one  but  the  dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French 
critic  who  presumes  to  despise  him. 

Fol.  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them. 

Mies  Rich.  Sir! 

Honey.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  honest  Mr.  Flanigan.  A  true  English  officer, 
Madam ;  he's  not  contented  with  beating  the  French,  but  he  wit 
scold  them  too. 

Miss  Rich.  Yet,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  this  does  not  convince  me  but 
that  severity  in  criticism  is  necessary.  It  was  our  first  adopting 
the  severity  of  French  taste,  that  has  brought  them  in  turn  to 
taste  us. 

Bail.  Taste  us  I  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  they  devour  us.  Give 
monseers  but  a  taste,  and  I'll  be  damn'd  but  they  come- in  for  a 
bellyfull. 

Miss  Rich.  Very  extraordinary  this ! 

Fol.  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread  rising  ?  the  parle 
vous  that  devour  us.  What  makes  the  mutton  fivepence  a  pound  ? 
the  parle  vous  that  eat  it  up.  What  makes  the  beer  threepence- 
Halfpenny  a  pot  ?  1 

1  11  Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  f 
Who  fills  tho  batchers'  shops  with  large  bine  flies  ?" 

Rejected  Addresses  (Imitation  of  Fitzgerald.) 
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Honey.  Ah  !  the  vulgar  rogues;  all  will  be  out  (aside).  Bight, 
gentlemen,  very  right,  upon  my  word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 
They  draw  a  parallel,  Madam,  between  the  mental  taste  and  that  of 
our  senses.  ^Ye  are  injured  as  much  by  the  French  severity 
in  the  one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the  other.  That's  their 
meaning. 

Miss  Rich.  Though  I  don't  see  the  force  of  the  parallel,  yet  HI 
own,  that  we  should  sometimes  pardon  books,  as  we  do  our 
friends,  that  have  now  and  then  agreeable  absurdities  to  recommend 
them. 

Bail.  That's  all  my  eye.  The  king  only  can  pardon,  as  the  law 
says :  for,  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I'm  quite  of  your  opinion,  Sir.  I  see  the  whole  drift  of 
your  argument.  Yes,  certainly,  our  presuming  to  pardon  any  work, 
is  arrogating  a  power  that  belongs  to  another.  If  all  have  power  to 
condemn,  what  writer  can  be  free  ? 

Bail.  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habus  corpus  can  set  him  free 
at  any  time :  for,  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  for  the  hint.  If,  Madam,  as  my 
friend  observes,  our  laws  are  so  careful  of  a  gentleman's  person, 
sure  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful  of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame. 

Fol.  Ay,  but  if  so  be  a  man's  nabb'd,  you  know — 

Honey.  Mr.  Flanigan,  if  you  spoke  for  ever,  you  could  not 
improve  the  last  observation.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
conclusive. 

Bail.  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap— 

Honey.  Nay,  Sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  instance  to  be  positive. 
For  where  is  the  necessity  of  censuring  works  without  genius,  which 
must  shortly  sink  of  themselves?  what  is  it,  but  aiming  an 
unnecessary  blow  against  a  victim  already  under  the  hands  of 
justice  ? 

Bail.  Justice!  0,  by  the  elevens,  if  you  talk  about  justice,  I 
think  I  am  at  home  there  :  for,  in  a  course  of  law — 

Honey.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern  what  you'd  be  at,  perfectly ; 
and  I  believe  the  lady  must  be  sensible  of  the  art  with  which  it  is 
introduced.  I  suppose  you  perceive  the  meaning,  Madam,  of  his 
course  of  law. 

Mm  Rich.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  do  not.    I  perceive  only  that  you 
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answer  one  gentleman  before  he  has  finished,  and  the  other  before 
he  has  well  begun. 

Bail.  Madam,  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  will  make  the  matter 
out.  This  here  question  is  about  severity,  and  justice,  and  pardon, 
and  the  like  of  they.    Now,  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honey.  O  !  curse  your  explanations.  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Leontdne,  Sir,  below,  desires  to  speak  with  you  upon 
earnest  business. 

Honey.  That's  lucky  (aside).  Dear  Madam,  you'll  excuse  me 
and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a  few  minutes.  There  are  books, 
Madam,  to  amuse  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  know  I  make  no 
ceremony  with  such  friends.  After  you,  Sir.  Excuse  me.  Well, 
if  I  must.    But  I  know  your  natural  politeness. 

Bail.  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

Fol.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind,  before  and  behind. 

[Exeunt  Honeywood,  Bailiff  and  Follower. 

Miss  Rich.  What  can  all  this  mean,  Garnet  ? 

Gam.  Mean,  Madam  !  why,  what  should  it  mean,  but  what  Mr. 
Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see  ?  These  people  he  calls  officers,  are 
officers  sure  enough ;  sheriff's  officers ;  bailiffs,  Madam. 

Miss  Rich.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  though  his  perplexities 
are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure,  yet  I  own  there  is  something  very 
ridiculous  in  them,  and  a  just  punishment  for  his  dissimulation. 

Gam.  And  so  they  are.  But  I  wonder,  Madam,  that  the  lawyer 
you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts  and  set  him  free,  has  not  done  it 
by  this  time.  He  ought  at  least  to  have  been  here  before  now. 
But  lawyers  are  always  more  ready  to  get  a  man  into  troubles  than 
out  of  them. 

Enter  Sir  William  Honeywood. 

Sir  Wm.  For  Miss  Hichland  to  undertake  setting  him  free,  I  own, 
was  quite  unexpected.  It  has  totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to 
reclaim  him.  Yet  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that  among  a 
number  of  wortliless  friendships,  he  has  made  one  acquisition  of 
real  value ;  for  there  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  her  side  that 
prompts  this  generosity.  Ha!  here  before  me:  I'll  endeavour- to 
sound  her  affections. — Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that  have  had 
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some  demands  upon  the  gentleman  of  this  house,  I  hope  you'll 
excuse  me,  if,  before  I  enlarged  him,  I  wanted  to  see  yourself. 

JTtss  Rich.  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary,  Sir.  I 
suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my  agent  had  power  to 
satisfy. 

Sir  JT».  Partly,  Madam.  But  I  was  also  willing  you  should 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  character  of  the  gentleman  you  intended 
to  serve. 

Miss  Rich.  It  must  come,  Sir,  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  you.  To 
censure  it  after  what  you  have  done,  would  look  like  malice ;  and  to 
speak  favourably  of  a  character  you  have  oppressed,  would  be 
impeaching  your  own.  And  sure,  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his 
universal  friendship,  may  atone  for  many  faults. 

Sir  Wm.  That  friendship,  Madam,  which  is  exerted  in  too  wide  a 
sphere,  becomes  totally  useless.  Our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water, 
disappears  when  diffused  too  widely.  They  who  pretend  most  to 
this  universal  benevolence,  are  either  deceivers,  or  dupes :  men  who 
desire  to  cover  their  private  ill-nature  by  a  pretended  regard  for  all ; 
or  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into  false  feelings,  are  more  earnest 
in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful  virtues. 

Miss  Rich.  I  am  surprised,  Sir,  to  hear  one,  who  has  probably 
been  a  gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so  severe  in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  Wm.  "Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by  folly,  Madam,  you  see 
I  am  willing  to  prevent  your  losing  by  it. 

Miss  Rich.  Your  cares  for  me,  Sir,  are  unnecessary.  I  always 
suspect  those  services  which  are  denied  where  they  are  wanted,  and 
offered,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal.  No,  Sir,  my  directions  have 
been  given,  and  I  insist  upon  their  being  complied  with. 

Sir  Wm.  Thou  amiable  woman !  I  can  no  longer  contain  the 
expressions  of  my  gratitude,  my  pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one 
who  has  been  equally  careful  of  his  interest ;  one,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies,  and  only  punished  in 
hopes  to  reclaim  him — his  uncle ! 

Miss  Rich.  Sir  William  Honey  wood !  You  amaze  me.  How 
shall  I  conceal  my  confusion  ?  I  fear,  Sir,  you'll  think  1  have  been 
too  forward  in  my  services.    I  confess  I — 

Sir  Wm.  Don't  make  any  apologies,  Madam.  I  only  find  myself 
unable  to  repay  the  obligation.     An(jl  yet,  1  have  been  trying  mv 
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interest  of  late  to  serve  you.  Having  learnt,  Madam,  that  you  had 
some  demands  upon  Government,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your 
solicitor  there. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir,  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  your  intentions.  But 
my  guardian  has  employed  another  gentleman,  who  assures  him  of 
success. 

Sir  Wm.  Who,  the  important  little  man  that  visits  here  ?  Trust 
me,  Madam,  he's  quite  contemptible  among  men  in  power,  and 
utterly  unable  to  serve  you.  Mr.  Loft/s  promises  are  much  better 
known  to  people  of  fashion,  than  his  person,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Rich.  How  have  we  been  deceived  !  As  sure  as  can  be,  here 
he  comes. 

Sir  Wm.  Does  he?  Eemember  I'm  to  continue  unknown.  My 
return  to  England  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  With  what 
impudence  he  enters ! 

Enter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive  off;  Til  visit  to  his 
Grace's  in  a  chair.  Miss  Richland  here  before  ine !  Punctual,  as 
usual,  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  I'm  very  sorry,  Madam,  things  of 
this  kind  should  happen,  especially  to  a  man  I  have  shown  every 
where,  and  carried  amongst  us  as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

Miss  Rich.  I  find,  Sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making  the  misfortunes 
of  others  your  own. 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  what  can  a  private  man  like  me  do  ? 
One  man  can't  do  everything ;  and  then,  1  do  so  much  in  this  way 
every  day.  Let  me  see ;  something  considerable  might  be  done  for 
him  by  subscription;  it  could  not  fail  if  I  carried  the  list.  I'll 
undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half 
the  lower  house,  at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  Wm.  And,  after  all,  it's  more  than  probable,  Sir,  he  might 
reject  the  offer  of  such  powerful  patronage. 

Lofty.  Then,  Madam,  what  can  we  do  ?  You  know  I  never  make 
promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or  twice  tried  to  do  something  with  him 
in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  I  often  told  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Honeywood,  the  man  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  Wm.  His  uncle!  then  that  gentleman,  I  suppose,  is  a 
particular  friend  of  yours. 
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t'fty'  Ay,  at  a  rattle.  To  be  sure,  he  w*s  as  czl  a?  a  esc  ice 
*yx\;  \,u\t\ikh'i  l*>     was  grateful,  very  grkier^l;  asd  crmtude 
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>V*r  //V/7.  jui^J.t  have  reason,  perhaps.  His  pla«  »  preHj 
considerable,  I'm  told. 

I<"fl>t.  A  trifle,  a  n#ere  trifle  anion?  us  Een  of  business.  The 
truth  j>,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

A«>  //■«.  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean,  Sir?  I'm  told  he's 
much  about  my  hize  and  figure,  Sir. 

hifty.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regiment ;  but  then  he 
wanted  a  nornething — a  consequence  of  form — a  kind  of  * — I  believe 
tin:  lady  perceives  my  meaning. 

Minn  Kick.  (),  perfectly ;  you  courtiers  can  do  anything,  I  see- 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  all  this  is  but  a  mere  exchange;  we  do 
greater  thing*  for  one  another  every  day.  Why,  as  thus,  now :  let 
rne  nuppoac  you  the  First  Lord  "of  the  Treasury;  you  have  an 
employment  in  you  that  I  want;  I  have  a  place  "in  me  that  you 
want  :  do  me  here,  do  you  there  :  interest  of  both  sides,  few  words, 
Hut,  done  and  done,  and  it's  over. 

Sir  Jt'm.  A  thought  strikes  me  (aside).    Now  you  mention  Sir 
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William  Honeywood,  Madam,  and  as  he  seems,  Sir,  an  acquaintance 
of  yours,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  he  is  arrived  from  Italy ;  I  had  it 
from  a  friend  who  knows  him  as  well  as  he  does  me,  and  you  may 
depend  on  my  information. 

Lofty.  The  devil  he  is !  If  I  had  known  that,  we  should  not 
have  been  quite  so  well  acquainted.  [Aside. 

Sir  Wm.  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as  this  gentleman  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  he  can  be  of  signal  service  to  us,  by  introducing  me 
to  him :  there  are  some  papers  relative  to  your  affairs  that  require 
dispatch,  and  his  inspection. 

Mm  Rich.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a  person  employed  in 
my  affairs :  I  know  you'll  serve  us. 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  I  live  but  to  serve  you.  Sir  William 
shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think  proper  to  command  it. 

Sir  Wm.  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofty.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you,  then.  Call  upon  me — let 
me  see — ay,  in  two  days. 

Sir  Wm.  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for  ever. 

Lofty.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it  be.  But  damn  it, 
that's  unfortunate ;  my  Lord  Grig's  cursed  Pensacola  business  comes 
on  this  very  hour,  and  I'm  engaged  to  attend — another  time — 

Sir  Wm.  A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty.  You  shall  have  it ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  a  letter  is  a  very 
bad  way  of  going  to  work ;  face  to  face,  that's  my  way. 

Sir  Wm.  The  letter,  Sir,  will  do  quite  as  well. 

Lofty.  Zounds !  Sir,  do  you  pretend  to  direct  me  ?  direct  me  m 
the  business  of  office  ?    Do  you  know  me,  Sir  ?    Who  am  I  ? 

Miss  Rich.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not  so  much  his  as 
mine ;  if  my  commands — but  you  despise  my  power. 

Lofty.  Delicate  creature ! .  your  commands  could  even  control  a 
debate  at  midnight :  to  a  power  so  constitutional,  I  am  all  obedience 
and  tranquillity.  He  shall  have  a  letter :  where  is  my  secretary  ? 
Dubardieu!  And  yet,  I  protest  I  don't  like  this  way  of  doing 
business.  I  think  if  I  spoke  first  to  Sir  William — But  you  will 
have  it  80.  [Exit  with  Miss  Richlavd. 
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Ha,  ha,  ha ! — This,  too,  is  one  of  my  nephew's  hopeful  associates. 
O  vanity,  thou  constant  deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  to  exalt, 
serve  but  to  sink  us  !  Thy  false  colourings,  like  those  employed  to 
heighten  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom  which  they  con- 
tribute to  destroy.  I'm  not  displeased  at  this  interview :  exposing 
this  fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves,  may  be  of  use 
to  my  design ;  at  least,  if  he  can  reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 


Sir  Wm.  How  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master,  my  nephew  ? 
Jarvis.  At  his  wit's  ends,  I  believe  :  he's  scarce  gotten  out  of  one 
scrape,  but  he's  running  his  head  into  another. 
Sir  Wm,  How  so  ? 

Jarvis.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared  of  the  bailiffs,  and 
now  he's  again  engaging,  tooth  and  nail,  in  assisting  old  Croaker's 
son  to  patch  up  a  clandestine  match  with  the  young  lady  that 
passes  in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

Sir  Wm.  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  anybody  but  himself.  The  young  couple,  it  seems, 
are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland ;  and  he  supplies  them  with  money 
for  the  journey. 

Sir  Wm.  Money  !  how  is  he  able  to  supply  others,  who  has  scarce 
any  for  himself? 

Jarvis.  Why,  there  it  is :  he  has  no  money,  that's  true ;  but  then, 
as  he  never  said  No  to  any  request  in  his  life,  he  has  given  them  a 
bill,  drawn  by  a  friend  of  his  upon  a  merchant  in  the  city,  which  I 
am  to  get  changed ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  them 
to  Scotland  myself. 

Sir  Wm.  How ! 

Jarvis.  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to  take  a  different 
road  from  his  mistress,  as  he  is  to  call  upon  an  uncle  of  his  that 
lives  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception 
when  they  return ;  so  they  have  borrowed  me  from  my  master,  as 
the  propercst  person  to  attend  the  young  lady  down. 

Sir  Wm.  To  the  land  of  matrimony  !    A  pleasant  journoy,  Jarvis. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  but  I'm  only  to  have  all  the  fatigues  on't. 
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Sir  Win.  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less  fatiguing,  than  you 
imagine.  I  know  but  too  much  of  the  young  lady's  family  and 
connexions,  whom  I  have  seen  abroad.  I  have  also  discovered  that 
Miss  Richland  is  not  indifferent  to  my  thoughtless  nephew  ;  and  will 
endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  vain,  to  establish  that  connexion.  But 
come,  the  letter  I  wait  for  must  b?1  almost  finished ;  I'll  let  you 
further  into  my  intentions,  in  the  next  room.  [Exeunt. 

 :   4  ■■ 

ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

Scene— Croaker's  House, 

lofty.  Well,  sure  the  devil's  in  me  of  late,  for  running  my  head 
into  such  defiles  as  nothing  but  a  genius  like  my  own  could  draw  me 
from.  I  was  formerly  contented  to  husband  out  my  places  and 
pensions  with  some  degree  of  frugality ;  but,  curse  it,  of  late  1  have 
given  away  the  whole  Court  Register  in  less  time  than  they  could 
print  the  title-page :  yet,  hang  it,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come 
at  a  fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand  for  nothing.  11a ! 
Honeywood  here  before  me  !  Could  Miss  Richland  have  set  him  at 
liberty? 

Enter  Hoaeywood. 

Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again.  I  find  my 
concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your  unfortunate  ail  airs.  1  had 
put  things  in  a  train  to  do  your  business ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  I  intended  doing. 

Money.  It  was  unfortunate  indeed,  Sir.  But  what  adds  to  my 
uneasiness  is,  that  while  you  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my 
misfortune,  I  myself  continue  still  a  stranger  to  my  benefactor. 

Lofty.  How  1  not  know  the  friend  that  served  you  ? 

Honey.  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 

Lofty.  Inquire. 

Honey.  I  have ;  but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that  he  chooses  to  remain 
concealed,  and  that  all  inquiry  must  be  fruitless. 
Lofty.  Must  be  fruitless  ! 
Honey.  Absolutely  fruitless. 
Lffty.  Sure  of  that  ? 
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Honey.  Very  sure. 

Lofty.  Then  FU  be  damn'd  if  you  shall  ever  know  it  from  me. 
Honey.  How,  Sir? 

Lofty.  I  suppose  now,  Mr.  Honeywood,  you  think  my  rent-roll 
very  considerable,  and  that  I  have  vast  sums  of  money  to  throw 
away;  I  know  you  do.  The  worlcl,  to  be  sure,  says  such  things 
of  me. 

Honey.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stranger  to  jxmr 
generosity.    But  where  does  this  tend  ? 

Lofty.  To  nothing;  nothing  in  the  world.  The  town,  to  be  sure, 
when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as  me  the  subject  of  conversation,  has 
asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronised  a  man  of  merit. 

Honey.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary,  even  from 
yourself. 

Lofty.  Yes,  Honeywood ;  and  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary, 
that  you  shall  never  hear  from  myself. 

Honey.  Ha !  dear  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you  but  one  question. 

Lofty.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions ;  I  say,  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions ; 
I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  answer  them. 

Honey.  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  friend !  my  benefactor !  it  is, 
it  must  be  here,  that  I  am  indebted  for  freedom,  for  honour. 
Yes,  thou  worthiest  of  men,  from  the  beginning  I  suspected  it,  but 
was  afraid  to  return  thanks;  which,  if  undeserved,  might  seem 
reproaches. 

Lofty.  I  protest  I  do  not  understand  all  this,  Mr.  Honeywood  : 
you  treat  me  very  cavalierly.  I  do  assure  you,  Sir — Blood !  Sir, 
can't  a  man  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  lus  own  feelings, 
without  all  this  parade  ? 

Honey.  Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  action  that  adds  to 
your  honour.    Your  looks,  your  air,  your  manner,  all  confess  it. 

Lofty.  Confess  it,  Sir !  torture  itself,  Sir,  shall  never  bring  me 
to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  have  admitted  you  upon  terms  of 
friendship.  Don't  let  us  fall  out ;  make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  You  know  I  hate  ostentation ;  you  know  I  do. 
Come,  come,  Honeywood,  you  know  I  always  loved  to  be  a  friend, 
and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no  kind  of  distance 
between  us.  Come,  come,  you  and  I  must  be  more  familiar — indeed 
we  must. 
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Homey*  Heavens!  Can  I  ever  repay  such  friendship?  Is 
there  any  way? — Thou  best  of  men,  can  I  ever  return  the 
obligation  ? 

Lofty.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle !  But  I  see  your  heart  is 
labouring  to  be  grateful.  You  shall  be  grateful.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  disappoint  you. 

Honey.  How  !  teach  me  the  manner.    Is  there  any  way? 

Lofty.  From  this  moment  you're  mine.  Yes,  my  friend, you  shall 
know  it — I'm  in  love. 

Honey.  And  can  I  assist  you  ? 

Lofty.  Nobody  so  well. 

Honey.  In  what  manner  ?    I'm  all  impatience. 
Lofty.  You  shall  make  love  for  me. 
Honey.  And  to  whom  shall  I  speak  in  your  favour  ? 
Lofty.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great  interest,  I  assure  you  : 
Hiss  Richland. 

Honey.  Miss  Richland ! 

Lofty.  Yes,  Miss  Richland.  She  has  struck  the  blow  up  to  the 
hilt  iu  my  bosom,  by  Jupiter ! 

Honey.  Heavens !  was  ever  anything  more  unfortunate  ?  It  is 
too  much  to  be  endured. 

Lefty.  Unfortunate,  indeed !  And  yet  I  can  endure  it,  till  you 
have  opened  the  affair  to  her  for  me.  Between  ourselves,  I  think 
she  likes  me.    I'm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she  does. 

Honey.  Indeed !    But,  do  you  know  the  person  you  apply  to  ? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and  mine  :  that's  enough. 
To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  the  success  of  my  passion.  I'll  say 
no  more,  let  friendship  do  the  rest.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  at 
any  time  my  little  interest  can  be  of  service — but,  hang  it,  I'll  make 
no  promises — you  know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time.  Ko 
apologies,  my  friend,  I'll  not  be  answered ;  it  shall  be  so.  [Exit. 

Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man  1  He  little  thinks 
that  I  love  her  too ;  and  with  such  an  ardent  passion ! — But  then  it 
was  ever  but  a  vain  and  hopeless  one ;  my  torment,  my  persecution ! 
"What  shall  I  do  ?  Love,  friendship ;  a  hopeless  passion,  a 
deserving  friend  I  Love,  that  has  been  my  tormentor ;  a  friend, 
that  has,  perhaps,  distressed  himself  to  serve  me.  It  shall  be  so. 
Yes,  I  will  discard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  exert  all 
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aactLier ! — Insupportable  !  Bat  then  to  betray  a  generous,  trusting 
friend  ! — Wcrse,  worse  !  Tes,  Fm  resolved.  Let  me  but  be  the 
irs;r^:ent  cf  their  happiness,  and  then  quit  a  country  where  I 
must  for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.  [Ik* 

EmXr  Outu.  mmd  Gum,  dU  emrrim  m  mtfimtrt  lac 

'AVrsj.  IVar  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over.  Xo  news  of 
J  irvis  ye;?  I  believe  the  old  peevish  creature  delays  purely  to 
tei  me. 

'r;,^;.  Wnr,  xo  be  sore,  Madam,  I  did  hear  him  say,  a  little 
sr.v.bbir.c  before  marriage  would  teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better 

afterwards. 

sr. To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had  only  to  get  a  bill 
charged  ::i  ::.e  city  !    How  provoking ! 

0  jr*/;.  Til  lav  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had  twice  as  much  to 
do.  :5  settmc  off  bv  this  time  from  his  inn :  and  here  vou  are  left 

Iviv.Md. 

< '/;rij,  Well?  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  coming,  however.  Are 
you  sure  you  have  omitted  nothing.  Garnet? 

(?.:^r.  Not  a  stick,  Madam — all's  here.  Tet  I  wish  you  could 
take  i he  unite  and  silver  to  be  marred  in.  It's  the  worst  luck  in 
tiie  world,  in  anything  but  white.  I  knew  one  Bett  Stubbs,  of  our 
town,  that  was  married  in  red;  and,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  the 
bridegroom  and  she  had  a  miff  before  morning. 

O.ivLi.  Xo  matter.  I'm  ail  impatience  till  we  are  out  of  the 
house. 

Giintst .  Bless  me,  Madam,  I  had  almost  forgot  the  wedding  ring ! 
— The  sweet  little  thing— 1  don't  think  it  would  go  on  my  little 
finger.  And  what  if  I  put  in  a  gentleman's  night-cap,  in  case  of 
necessity,  Madam  ?— But  here's  Jarvis. 

Enter  Juris. 

Olivia,  0  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last  ?  Wc  have  been  ready 
this  half  hour.    Now  let's  be  going.    Let  us  fly ! 

Jams.  Ay,  to  Jericho;  for  we  shall  have  no  going  to  Scotland 
this  bout,  I  fancy. 

Olivia.  How  !  what's  the  matter? 
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Jarvis.  Money,  money;  is  the  matter,  Madam.  We  have  got  no 
money.  What  the  plague  do  you  send  me  of  your  fool's  errand 
for?  My  master's  bill  upon  the  city  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Here  it 
is ;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pin  up  her  hair  with  it. 

Olivia.  Undone  !  How  could  Honcywood  serve  us  so  !  What 
shall  we  do  ?   Can't  we  go  without  it  ? 

Jarvis.  Go  to  Scotland  without  money !  To  Scotland  without 
money !  Lord,  how  some  people  understand  geography !  We 
might  as  well  set  sail  for  Patagonia  upon  a  cork-jacket. 

Olivia.  Such  a  disappointment !  What  a  base  insincere  man 
was  your  master,  to  serve  us  in  this  maimer !  Is  this  his  good- 
nature P 

Jarvis.  Nay,  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master,  Madam.  I  won't  bear  to 
hear  any  body  talk  ill  of  him  but  myself. 

Garnet.  Bless  us !  now  I  tliink  on't,  Madam,  you  need  not  be 
under  any  uneasiness :  I  saw  Mr.  Leontine  receive  forty  guineas 
from  his  father  just  before  he  set  out,  and  he  can't  yet  have  left  the 
inn.    A  short  letter  will  reach  him  there. 

Olivia.  Well  remembered,  Garnet ;  I'll  write  immediately.  How's 
this !  Bless  me,  my  hand  trembles  so,  I  can't  write  a  word.  Do 
you  write,  Garnet;  and,  upon  second  thought,  it  will  be  better  from 
you. 

Garnet.  Truly,  Madam,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly.  I  never 
was  cute  at  my  laming.  But  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  please  you. 
Let  me  see.    All  out  of  my  own  head,  I  suppose ! 

Olivia.  Whatever  you  please. 

Gomel.  (Writing.)  Muster  Croaker — Twenty  guineas,  Madam  P 
Olivia.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Garnet.  At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  till  called  for.  Expedition — 
Will  be  blown  up — All  6f  a  flame — Quick  dispatch — Cupid  the 
little  god  of  love. — I  conclude  it,  Madam,  with  Cupid :  I  love  to 
see  a  love-letter  end  like  poetry. 

Olivia.  Well,  well,  what  you  please,  anything.    But  how  shall  we 
send  it  P   I  can  trust  none  of  the  servants  of  this  family. 
•  Garnet.  Odso,  Madam,  Mr.  Honeywood's  butler  is  in  the*  next 
room  :  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man;  he'll  do  any  tiling  for  me. 

Jarvis.  He  !  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit  some  blunder.  He's 
drunk  and  sober  ten  times  a-day. 
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Olivia.  No  matter.  Fly,  Garnet ;  anybody  we  can  trust  will  do. 
(Exit  Garnet.)  Well,  Jarvis,  now  we  can  have  nothing  more  to 
interrupt  us ;  you  may  take  up  the  things,  and  carry  them  on  to  the 
inn.    Have  you  no  hands,  Jarvis  ? 

Jarvis.  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You,  that  are  going  to  be 
married,  think  things  can  never  be  done  too  fast ;  but  we,  that  are 
old,  and  know  what  we  are  about,  must  •  elope  methodical];, 
Madam. 

Olivia.  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were  to  be  done  over 
again  

Jarvis.  My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  ten  times  over. 
Olivia.  Why  will  you  talk  so  ?    If  you  knew  how  unhappy  they 
make  me  

Jarvis.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt:  I  was  once  just  as  unhappy 
when  I  was  going  to  be  married  myself.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about 
that  

Olivia.  A  story  !  when  I'm  all  impatience  to  be  away.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  dilatory  creature !  

Jarvis.  Well,  Madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we  will  march,  that^s 
all.  Though,  odds-bobs,  we  have  still  forgot  one  thing ;  we  should 
never  travel  without — a  case  of  good  razors,  and  a  box  of  shaving 
powder.    But  no  matter,  I  believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by 

the  Way.  [Going. 

Enter  Garset. 

Garnet.  Undone,  undone,  Madam.  Ah,  Mr.  Jarvis,  you  said  right 
enough.  As  sure  as  death,  Mr.  Honeywood's  rogue  of  a  drunken 
butler  dropped  the  letter  before  he  went  ten  yards  from  the  door. 
There's  old  Croaker  has  just  picked  it  up,  and  is  this  moment 
reading  it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Olivia.  Unfortunate  !  we  shall  be  discovered. 

Garnet.  No  Madam ;  don't  be  uneasy ;  he  can  neither  make  head 
nor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure  he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from 
Bedlam  about  it,  but  he  can't  find  what  it  means  for  all  that.  O 
lud,  he  is  coming  this  way  all  in  the  horrors. 

Olivia.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  tins  instant,  for  fear  he  should 
ask  further  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  Garnet,  do  you  write  and 
send  off  just  such  another.  [iuwmt, 
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Enter  Croaks*. 

Cro.  Death  and  destruction !  Are  all  the  horrors  of  air,  fire,  and 
water,  to  be  levelled  only  at  me  ?  Am  I  only  to  be  singled  out  for 
gunpowder-plots,  combustibles,  and  conflagration  ?  Here  it  is—  an 
incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door.  u  To  Muster  Croaker,  these 
with  speed/'  Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  the  direction:  all  in  the 
genuine  incendiary  spelling,  and  as  cramp  as  the  devil.  "  With 
speed/1  O,  confound  your  speed.  But  let  me  read  it  once  more. 
(Reads.)  "  Muster  Croaker,  as  sone  as  yow  see  this,  leve  twenty 
gunnes  at  the  bar  of  the  Talboot  tell  caled  for,  or  yowe  and  yower 
experetion  will  be  al  blown  up/'  Ah,  but  too  plain.  Blood  and 
gunpowder  in  every  line  of  it  Blown  up !  murderous  dog !  all 
blown  up !  Heavens  !  what  have  I  and  my  poor  family  done,  to  be 
all  blown  up  ?  (Reads.)  "  Our  pockets  are  low,  and  money  we  must 
have."  Ay,  there's  the  reason ;  they'll  blow  us  up,  because  they 
have  got  low  pockets.  (Reads.)  "  It  is  but  a  short  time  you  have 
to  consider ;  for  if  this  takes  wind,  the  house  will  quickly  be  all  of 
a  flame."  Inhuman  monsters !  blow  us  up,  and  then  burn  us ! 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it.  (Reads.)  "  Make 
quick  dispatch,  and  so  no  more  at  present.  But  may  Cupid,  the 
little  god  of  love,  go  with  you  wherever  you  go."  The  little  god  of 
love !  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love,  go  with  me !  Go  you  to  the 
devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  together.  I'm  so  frightened,  I 
scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  this  moment  I'm 
treading  on  lighted  matches,  blazing  brimstone,  and  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  They  are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into  the  clouds. 
Murder !  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds ;  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in 
our  beds. 

Enter  Miss  Highland. 

Miss  Rich.  Lord,  Sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Cro.  Murder's  the  matter.    We  shall  all  be  blown  up  in  our  beds 
before  morning. 

Miss  Rich.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Cro.  What  signifies  what  you  hope,  Madam,  when  I  have  a 
certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand  ?  Will  nothing  alarm  my  family  ? 
Sleeping  and  eating,  sleeping  and  eating,  is  the  only  yrork  from 
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morning  till  night  in  my  house.  My  insensible  crew  could  sleep 
though  rocked  by  an  earthquake,  and  fry  beefsteaks  at  a  volcano. 

Miss  Rich.  But,  Sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so  often  already ;  we 
have  nothing  but  earthquakes,  famines,  plagues,  and  mad  dogs, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  You  remember,  Sir,  it  is  not  above 
a  month  ago,  you  assured  us  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  bakers,  to 
poison  us  in  our  bread ;  and  so  kept  the  whole  family  a  week  upon 
potatoes. 

Cro.  And  potatoes  were  too  good  for  them.  But  why  do  I  stand 
talking  here  with  a  girl,  when  I  should  be  facing  the  enemy  without  ? 
Here,  John,  Nicodemus,  search  the  house.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to 
see  if  there  be  any  combustibles  below ;  and  above,  in  the  apart- 
ments, that  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  windows.  Let  all  the 
fires  be  put  out,  and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out- in  the  yard,  to  play 
upon  the  house  in  case  of  necessity. 

Miss  Rich.  (Alone.)  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this  ?  Yet  why 
should  I  inquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in  this  manner  almost  every 
day.  But  Honeywood  has  desired  an  interview  with  me  in  private. 
What  can  he  mean  ?  or  rather,  what  means  this  palpitation  at  his 
approach  ?  It  is  the  first  time  he  ever  showed  anything  in  his 
conduct  that  seemed  particular.  Sure  he  cannot  mean  to — but 
he's  here. 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honey.  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview,  Madam,  before  I  left 

town,  to  be  permitted  

Miss  Rich.  Indeed !  leaving  town,  Sir  ? — 

Honey.  Yes,  Madam ;  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I  have  presumed, 
I  say,  to  desire  the  favour  of  this  interview, — in  order  to  disclose 
something  which  our  long  friendship  prompts.    And  yet  my  fears — 

Miss  Rich.  His  fears !  What  are  his  fears  to  mine !  (Aside).  %We 
have  indeed  been  long  acquainted,  Sir ;  very  long.  If  1  remember, 
our  first  meeting  was  at  the  French  ambassador's. — Do  you  recollect 
how  you  were  pleased  to  rally  me  upon  my  complexion  there  ? 

Honey.  Perfectly,  Madam  :  I  presumed  to  reprove  you  for  painting; 
but  your  warmer  blushes  soon  convinced  the  company  that  the 
colouring  was  all  from  nature. 

Miss  Rich.  And  yet  you  only  meant  it  in  your  good-natured  way, 
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to  make  me  pay  a  compliment  to  myself.  In  the  same  manner  you 
danced  that  night  with  the  most  awkward  woman  in  company, 
because  you  saw  nobody  else  would  take  her  out. 

Honey.  Yes ;  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night,  by  dancing  with 
the  finest  woman  in  company,  whom  everybody  wished  to  take 
out. 

Miss  Rich.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  thought  so  then,  I  fear  your  judg- 
ment has  since  corrected  the  errors  of  a  first  impression.  We 
generally  show  to  most  advantage  at  first.  Our  sex  are  like  poor 
tradesmen,  that  put  all  their  best  goods  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

Honey.  The  first  impression,  Madam,  did  indeed  deceive  me.  I 
expected  to  find  a  woman  with  all  the  faults  of  conscious,  flattered 
beauty  :  I  expected  to  find  her  vain  and  insolent.  But  every  day 
has  since  taught  me,  that  it  is  possible  to  possess  sense  without 
pride,  and  beauty  without  affectation. 

Miss  Rich.  This,  Sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with  Mr.  Honey  wood; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  he  thus  attempts  to  increase  that 
vanity,  which  his  own  lessons  have  taught  ine  to  despise. 

Honey.  I  ask  pardon,  Madam.  Yet,  from  our  long  friendship,  1 
presumed  I  might  have  some  right  to  oiler,  without  offence,  what 
you  may  refuse  without  offending. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir  I  I  beg  you'd  reflect :  though,  I  fear,  I  shall 
scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of  yours,  yet  you  may  be 
precipitate :  consider,  Sir. 

Honey.  I  own  my  rashness ;  but  as  I  plead  the  cause  of  friendship, 
of  one  who  loves — Don't  be  alarmed,  Madam — who  loves  you  with 
the  most  ardent  passion,  whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  in  you — 

Miss  Rich.  I  fear,  Sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom  you  mean,  by  this 
description  of  him. 

Honey.  Ah,  Madam,  it  but  too  plainly  point3  him  out;  though 
he  should  be  too  humble  himself  to  urge  his  pretensions,  or  you  too 
modest  to  understand  them. 

Miss  Rich.  Well ;  it  would  be  affectation  any  longer  to  pretend 
ignorance ;  and  I  will  own,  Sir,  I  have  long  been  prejudiced  in  his 
favour.  It  was  but  natural  to  wish  to  make  Ids  heart  mine,  as  he 
seemed  himself  ignorant  of  its  value. 

Honey.  I  see  she  always  loved  him  {Aside).  I  find,  Madam, 
you're  already  sensible  of  his  worth,  his  passion.    How  happy  is  my 
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friend,  to  be  the  favourite  of  one  with  such  sense  to  distinguish 
merit,  and  such  beauty  to  reward  it. 

Miss  Rich.  Your  friend,  Sir !   What  friend  ? 

Honey.  My  best  friend— my  friend,  Mr.  Lofty,  Madam. 

Miss  Rich.  He,  Sir! 

Honey.  Yes,  he,  Madam.  He  is,  indeed,  what  your  wannest 
wishes  might  have  formed  him ;  and  to  his  other  qualities  he  adds 
that  of  the  most  passionate  regard  for  you. 

Miss  Rich.  Amazement ! — No  more  of  this,  I  beg  you,  Sir. 

Honey.  I  see  your  confusion,  Madam,  and  know  how  to  interpret 
it.  And,  since  I  so  plainly  read  the  language  of  your  heart,  shall  I 
make  my  friend  happy,  by  communicating  your  sentiments  ? 

Miss  Rich.  By  no  means. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  I  must ;  I  know  you  desire  it. 

Miss  Rich.  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  wrong  my 
sentiments  and  yourself.  When  I  first  applied  to  your  friendship,  I 
expected  advice  and  assistance ;  but  now,  Sir,  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  happiness  from  him,  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of  his 
own ;  and  that  I  must  disclaim  his  friendship  who  ceases  to  be  a 
friend  to  himself.  [Exit. 

Honey.  How  is  this !  she  has  confessed  she  loved  him,  and  yet 
she  seemed  to  part  in  displeasure.  Can  I  have  done  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with  ?  No ;  I  believe  not :  yet  after  all,  these 
things  should  not  be  done  by  a  third  person  :  I  should  have  spared 
her  confusion.    My  friendship  carried  me  a  little  too  far. 

Enter  Cboakeb,  xoiih  the  later  in  his  hand,  and  Mbs.  Cboakml 

Mrs.  Cro.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  And  so,  my  dear,  it's  your  supreme 
wish  that  I  should  be  quite  wretched  upon  this  occasion  ?  ha !  ha ! 

Cro.  {Mimicking.)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  And  so,  my  dear,  it's  your 
supreme  pleasure  to  give  me  no  better  consolation  ? 

Mrs.  Cro.  Positively,  my  dear ;  what  is  this  incendiary  stuff  and 
trumpery  to  me  ?  our  house  may  travel  through  the  air  like  the 
house  of  Loretto,  for  aught  I  care,  if  I  am  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Cro.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  converted  into  a  house  of  correction 
for  your  benefit.  Have  we  not  everything  to  alarm  us  ?  Perhaps 
this  very  moment  the  tragedy  is  beginning. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till  the  rising  of  the 
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curtain,  or  give  them  the  money  they  want,  and  have  done  with 
them. 

Cro.  Give  them  my  money ! — And  pray,  what  right  have  they  to 
my  money  ? 

Mrs.  Cro.  And  pray,  what  right  then  have  you  to  my  good- 
humour  ? 

Cro.  And  so  your  good-humour  advises  me  to  part  with  my 
money  ?  Why  then,  to  tell  your  good-humour  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
I'd  sooner  part  with  my  wife.  Here's  Mr.  Honeywood,  see  what 
he'll  say  to  it.  My  dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter 
dropped  at  my  door.  It  will  freeze  you  with  terror ;  and  yet  lovey 
here  can  read  it — can  read  it,  and  laugh ! 

Mrs.  Cro.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Cro.  If  he  does,  Til  suffer  to  be  hang'd  the  next  minute  in  the 
rogue's  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood ;  is  there  anything  more  foolish 
than  my  husband's  fright  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Honey.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide,  Madam ;  but,  doubtless, 
the  greatness  of  his  terrors  now  will  but  invite  them  to  renew  their 
villany  another  time. 

Mrs.  Cro.  I  told  you  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Cro.  How,  Sir !  do  you  maintain  that  I  should  lie  down  under 
such  an  injury,  and  show,  neither  by  my  tears  nor  complaints,  that 
I  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me  ? 

Honey.  Pardon  me,  Sir.  You  ought  to  make  the  loudest  com- 
plaints, if  you  desire  redress.  The  surest  way  to  have  redress,  is  to 
\>e  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Cro.  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs.  Cro.  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing  off  our  fears  is  the 
best  way  ? 

Honey.  What  is  the  best,  Madam,  few  can  say ;  but  I'll  maintain 
it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Cro.  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely  the  best  way  is  to  face 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  not  wait  till  he  plunders  us  in  our  very 
bed-chamber. 

Honey.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  best,  that — that's  a  very  wise  way  too. 
Mrs.  Cro.  But  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  double  our 
distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
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Honey.  Well,  I  do;  but  remember,  that  universal  benevolence  is 
the  first  law  of  nature.  [Burnt  Homktwood  and  Mrs.  Cboauml 

Oro.  Yes ;  and  my  universal  benevolence  will  hang  the  dog,  if  he 
had  as  many  necks  as  a  hydra. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

Scene — An  Inn. 
Enter  Olivia,  Jarvis. 

Olivia.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  however.  Now,  if  the. 
post-chaise  were  ready  

Jarvis.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats ;  and,  as  they  are 
not  going  to  be  married,  they  choose  to  take  their  own  time. 

Olivia.  You  are  for  ever  giving  wrong  motives  to  my  impatience. 

Jarvis.  Be  as  impatient  as  you  will,  the  horses  must  take  their 
own  time ;  besides,  you  don't  consider  we  have  got  no  answer  from 
our  fellow-traveller  yet.  If  we  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Leontine,  we 
have  only  one  way  left  us. 

Olivia.  What  way  ? 

Jarvis.  The  way  home  again. 

Olivia.  Not  so.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go,  and  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jarvis.  Ay;  resolutions  are.  well  kept,  when  they  jump  with 
inclination.  However,  Til  go  hasten  things  without.  And  Til  call, 
too,  at  the  bar,  to  see  if  anything  should  be  left  for  us  there. 
Don't  be  in  such  a  plaguy  hurry,  Madam,  and  we  shall  go  the 
faster,  I  promise  you.  [Exit  Jarvis. 

Enter  Landlady. 

Zand.  What  !  Solomon,  why  don't  you  move  ?  Pipes  and 
tobacco  for  the  Lamb  there. — Will  nobody  answer  ?  To  the  Dolphin : 
quick.  The  Angel  has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour.  Did  your 
ladyship  call,  Madam  P 

Olivia.  No,  Madam. 

Zand.  I  find  as  you're  for  Scotland,  Madam. — But  that's  no 
business  of  mine ;  married,  or  not  married,  I  ask  no  questions.  To 
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be  sure  we  had  a  sweet  little  couple  set  off  from  this  two  days  ago 
for  the  same  place.  The  gentleman,  for  a  tailor,  was,  to  be  sure,  as 
line  a  spoken  tailor  as  ever  blew  froth  from  a  full  pot.  And  the 
young  lady  so  bashful,  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before  we  could  get 
her  to  finish  a  pint  of  raspberry  between  us. 

Olivia.  But  this  gentleman  and  I  are  not  going  to  be  married,  I 
assure  you. 

Zand.  May  be  not.  That's  no  business  of  mine;  for  certain, 
Scotch  marriages  seldom  turn  out. — There  was,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, Miss  Macfag,  that  married  her  father's  footman — Alack-a-day, 
she  and  her  husband  soon  parted,  and  now  keep  separate  cellars  in 
Hedge-lane.1 

Olivia.  A  very  pretty  picture  of  what  lies  before  me.  [A$idc 
Enter  Leontihk. 

Leon.  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety,  till  you  were  out  of  danger, 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I  could  not  help  coming  V>  see  you 
set  out,  though  it  exposes  us  to  a  discovery. 

Olivia.  May  everything  you  do  prove  as  fortunate.  Indeed, 
Leontine,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  disappointed.  Mr.  Honeywood's 
bill  upon  the  city  has,  it  seems,  been  protested,  and  we  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

Leon.  How!  an  offer  of  his  own  too.  Sure,  he  could  not  meai* 
to  deceive  us  ? 

Olivia.  Depend  upon  his  sincerity ;  he  only  mistook  the  desire 
for  the  power  of  serving  us.  But  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  I 
believe  the  post-chaise  is  ready  by  this. 

Land.  Not  quite  yet ;  and,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon,  I 
don't  think  your  ladyship  quite  ready  for  the  post-chaise.  The  north 
road  is  a  cold  place,  Madam.  I  have  a  drop  in  the  house  of  as 
pretty  raspberry  as  ever  was  tipt  over  tongue.  Just  a  thimble-full 
to  keep  the  wind  off  your  stomach.  To  be  sure,  the  last  couple  we 
had  here,  they  said  it  was  a  perfect  nosegay.  Ecod,  I  sent  them 
both  away  as  good-natured — Up  went  the  blinds,  round  went  the 
wheels,  and  drive  away  post-boy,  was  the  word. 

1  Among  the  Essays  in  vol.  iii.  is  a  capital  paper  on  this  subject  entitled  "A 
Register  of  Scotch  Marriages." 
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Enter  Croaker. 

Gro.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is  upon  the  post  of 
danger  at  the  bar,  it  must  be  my  business  to  have  an  eye  about  me 
here.  I  think  I  know  an  incendiary's  look;  for  wherever  the 
devil  makes  a  purchase,  he  never  fails  to  set  his  mark.  Ha !  who 
have  we  here  ?  My  son  and  daughter !  What  can  they  be  doing 
here  ? 

Land.  I  tell  you,  Madam,  it  will  do  you  good ;  I  think  I  know 
by  this  time  what's  good  for  the  north-road.  It's  a  raw  night, 
Madam. — Sir — 

Lean.  Not  a  drop  more,  good  Madam.    I  should  now  take  it  as  . 
a  greater  favour,  if  you  hasten  the  horses,  for  I  am  afraid  to  be 
seen  myself. 

Land.  That  shall  be  done.  Wha,  Solomon !  are  you  all  dead 
there  ?    Wha,  Solomon,  I  say  !  [Exit,  bawling. 

Olivia.  Well,  I  dread  lest  an  expedition  begun  in  fear,  should 
end  in  repentance. — Every  moment  we  stay  increases  our  danger, 
and  adds  to  my  apprehensions. 

Leon.  There's  no  danger,  trust  me,  my  dear ;  there  can  be  none. 
If  Honeywood  has  acted  with  honour,  and  kept  my  father,  as  he 
promised,  in  employment  till  we  are  out  of  danger,  nothing  can 
interrupt  our  journey. 

Olivia.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  sincerity,  and  even 
Lis  desires  to  serve  us.  My  fears  are  from  your  father's  suspicions. 
A  mind  so  disposed  to  be  alarmed  without  a  cause,  will  be  but  too 
ready  when  there's  a  reason. 

Leon.  Why,  let  him,  when  we  are  out  of  his  power.  But  believe 
*ne,  Olivia,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  dread  his  resentment.  His 
repining  temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injury  to  himself,  so  will 
it  never  do  harm  to  others.  He  only  frets  to  keep  himself  employed, 
«nd  scolds  for  his  private  amusement. 

Olivia.  I  don't  know  that ;  but  I'm  sure,  on  some  occasions  it 
makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 

Croaxrr,  discovering  himself. 

How  does  he  look  now  ? — How  does  he  look  now  ? 
Olivia.  Ah  I 
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Leon.  Undone! 

Cro.  How  do  I  look  now  ?  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant 
Madam,  I  am  yours.  What,  you  are  going  off,  are  you  ?  Then, 
first,  if  you  please,  take  a  word  or  two  from  me  with  you  before  you 
go.  Tell  me  first  where  you  are  going ;  and  when  you  have  told 
me  that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as  I  did  before.  • 

Leon.  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but  increase  your  displeasure, 
without  adding  to  your  information. 

Cro.  I  want  no  information  from  you,  puppy  :  and  you  too,  good 
Madam,  what  answer  have  you  got  ?  Eh  !  (A  cry  without,  Stop 
him !)  I  think  I  heard  a  noise.  My  friend  Honeywood  without — 
has  he  seized  the  incendiary  ?  Ah,  no ;  for  now  I  hear  no  more  on't. 

Leon.  Honeywood  without !  Then,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood 
that  directed  you  hither  ? 

Cro.  No,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood  conducted  me  hither. 

Leon.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cro.  Possible!    Why  he's  in  the  house  now,  Sir ;  more  anxious 
about  me  than  my  own  son,  Sir. 
Leon.  Then,  Sir,  he's  a  villain. 

Cro.  How,  sirrah !  a  villain,  because  he  takes  most  care*  of  your 
father.?  I'll  not  bear  it.  I  tell  you  Fll  not  bear  it.  Honeywood 
is  a  friend  to  the  family,  and  Til  have  him  treated  as  such. 

Leon.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship  as  it  deserves. 

Cro.  Ah,  rogue,  if  you  knew  hew  earnestly  he  entered  into  my 
griefs,  and  pointed  out  the  means  to  detect  them,  you  would  love 
him  as  I  do.  {A  cry  without,  Stop  him !)  Fire  and  fury !  they 
have  seized  the  incendiary  :  they  have  the  villain,  the  incendiary  in 
view  !    Stop  him  !  stop  an  incendiary !  a  murderer  !  stop  him  I 

[Bat. 

Olivia.  0,  my  terrors  !   What  can  this  tumult  mean? 

Leon.  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  sincerity. 
But  we  shall  have  satisfaction  :  he  shall  give  me  instant  satisfaction. 

Olivia.  It  must  not  be,  my  Leontine,  if  you  value  my  esteem  or 
my  happiness.  Whatever  be  our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our 
misfortunes — Consider  that  our  innocence  will  shortly  be  all  that  we 
have  left  us.    You  must  forgive  him. 

Leon.  Forgive  him  !  Has  he  not  in  every  instance  betrayed  us? 
Forced  me  to  borrow  money  from  him,  which  appears  a  mere  trick  to 
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delay  us ;  promised  to  keep  my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out  of 
danger,  and  here  brought  him  to  the  very  scene  of  our  escape  ? 
Olivia.  Don't  be  precipitate.    We  may  yet  be  mistaken. 

Enter  Postboy,  dragging  in  Jarvis  ;  Honbywood  entering  toon  after. 

Post.  Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enough.  Here  is  the 
incendiary  dog.  I'm  entitled  to  the  reward :  Fll  take  my  oath  I 
saw  him  ask  for  the  money  at  the  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey,  Come,  bring  him  along.  Let  us  see  nim.  Let  him  learn 
to  blush  for  his  crimes.  (Discovering  his  mistake.)  Death  I  what's 
here  ?    Jarvis,  Leontine,  Olivia !  What  can  all  this  mean  ? 

Jarvis.  Why,  Til  tell  you  what  it  means  :  that  I  was  an  old  fool, 
and  that  you  are  my  master — that's  all. 

Honey.  Confusion ! 

Leon.  Yes,  Sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word  with  me.  After 
such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you  can  venture  to  see  the  man  you 
have  injured  ? 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  my  life,  my  honour — 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame;  and  do  not  continue  to  aggravate 
baseness  by  hypocrisy.    I  know  you,  Sir,  I  know  you. 

Honey.  Why,  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that's  just  I  knew 
not — 

Leon.  Hear  you,  Sir !  to  what  purpose  ?  I  now  see  through  all 
your  low  arts ;  your  ever  complying  with  every  opinion ;  your  never 
refusing  any  request :  your  friendship  as  comihon  as  a  prostitute's 
favours,  and  as  fallacious ;  all  these,  Sir,  have  long  been  contemptible 
to  the  world,  and  are  now  perfectly  so  to  me. 

Honey.  Ha!  contemptible  to  the  world !  that  reaches  me.  [Aside. 

Leon.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your  professions,  I  now  find, 
were  only  allurements  to  betray ;  and  all  your  seeming  regret  for 
their  consequences,  only  calculated  to  cover  the  cowardice  of.  your 
heart.   Draw,  villain  1 

Enter  Croaker,  out  of  breath. 

Cro.  Where  is  the  villain  ?  Where  is  the  incendiary?  [Seizing 
He  Postboy.)  Hold  him  fast,  the  dog :  he  has  the  gallows  in  his 
face.    Come,  you  dog,  confess ;  confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Postboy.  Zounds !  master,  what  do  you  throttle  me  for  ? 
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Cio.  {Beating  him.)  Dog,  do  you  resist  ?  do  you  resist? 
Postboy.  Zounds,  master,  I'm  not  he ;  there's  the  man  that  we 
thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  company. 
Cro.  How ! 

Honey.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  under  a  strange  mistake 
here ;  I  find  there  is  nobody  guilty ;  it  was  all  an  error ;  entirely 
an  error  of  our  own. 

Cro.  And  I  say,  Sir,  that  you're  in  an  error ;  for  there's  guilt  and 
double  guilt;  a  plot,  a  damned  Jesuitical,  pestilential  plot>  and  I 
must  have  proof  of  it. 

Honey.  Do  but  hear  me. 

Cro.  What,  you  intend  to  bring  'em  off,  I  suppose  ?  I'll  hear 
nothing. 

Honey.  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough  to  hear  reason. 
Olivia.  Excuse  nie. 

Honey.  Good  Jarvis,  let  me  then  explain  it  to  you. 

Jarvis.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the  thing  is  done  ? 

Honey.  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a  set  so 
blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice  !  {To  the  Postboy.)  My  good 
friend,  I  believe  you'll  be  surprised  when  I  assure  you — 

Postboy.  Sure  me  nothing — I'm  sure  of  nothing  but  a  good 
beating. 

Cro.  Come  then,  you,  Madam,  if  you  ever  hope  for  any  favour  or 
forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely  all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

Olivia.  Unhappily,  Sir,  I'm  but  too  much  the  cause  of  your 
suspicions ;  you  see  before  you,  Sir,  one  that  with  false  pretences 
has  stept  into  your  family  to  betray  it ;  not  your  daughter — 

Cro.  .Not  my  daughter ! 

Olivia.  Not  your  daughter — but  a  mean  deceiver — who — support 
me,  I  cannot — 

•  Honey.  Help,  she's  going ;  give  her  air. 

Cro.  Ay,  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to  the  air ;  I  would  Hot  hurt 
a  hair  of  her  head,  whose  ever  daughter  she  may  be — not  so  bad  as 
that  neither.  [Exeunt  all  but  Croaker. 

Cro.  Yes,  yes,  all's  out ;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair :  my  son  is 
either  married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he  imposed 
upon  me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so;  and  yet  I  don't  find  it 
aitiicts  me  so  much  as  one  might  think.    There 's  the  advantage  of 
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fretting  away  our  misfortunes  beforehand,  we  never  feel  them  when 
they  come. 

Enter  Miss  Highland  and  Sir  William. 

Sir  Wm.  But  how  do  you  know,  Madam,  that  my  nephew  intends 
setting  off  from  this  place  ? 

Miss  Rich,  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  to  this  inn ;  and  my 
own  knowledge  of  his  intending  to  leave  the  kingdom  suggested  the 
rest.  But,  what  do  I  see !  my  guardian  here  before  us  !  Who,  my 
dear  Sir,  could  have  expected  meeting  you  here  ?  to  what  accident 
do  we  owe  this  pleasure  P 

Cro.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

Miss  Sick.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come  P 

Cro.  To  play  the  fool. 

Miss  Rich.  But  with  whom  ? 

Cro.  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

Miss  Rich.  Explain. 

Cro.  Why,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me  here,  to  do  nothing  now 
I  am  here ;  and  my  son  is  going  to  be  married  to  I  don't  know  who, 
that  is  here :  so  now  you  are  as  wise  as  1  am. 

Miss  Rich.  Married!  to  whom,  Sir? 

Cro.  To  Olivia,  my  daughter,  as  I  took  her  to  be  ;  but  who  the 
devil  she  is,  or  whose  daughter  she  is,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  moon. 

'  Sir  Wm.  Then,  Sir,  I  can  inform  you ;  and,  though  a  stranger, 
yet  you  shall  find  me  a  friend  to  your  family.  It  will  be  enough  at 
present  to  assure  you,  that  both  in  point  of  birth  and  fortune  the 
young  lady  is  at  least  your  son's  equal.  Being  left  by  her  father, 
Sir  James  Woodville — 

Cro.  Sir  James  Woodville !  What,  of  the  west  ? 

Sir  Wm.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary 
wretch,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure  her  fortune  to  himself,  she  was 
sent  to  France,  under  pretence  of  education ;  and  there  every  art 
was  tried  to  fix  her  for  life  in  a  convent,  contrary  to  her  inclinations. 
Of  this  I  was  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris ;  and,  as  I  had 
been  once  her  father's  friend,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  frustrate  her 
guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even  meditated  to  rescue  her 
from  his  authority,  when  your  son  stepped  in  with  more  pleasing 
violence,  gave  her  liberty,  and  you  a  daughter. 
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Cro.  But  I  intend  to  hare  a  daughter  of  my  own  choosing,  Sir. 
A  young  lady,  Sir,  whose  fortune,  bj  my  interest  with  those  who 
hare  interest,  will  be  doable  what  my  son  has  a  right  to  expect.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Loftr.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Wm.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  know  that  you  are  deceived  in  him.  But 
step  this  way,  and  I'll  convince  too. 

[Cioadb  mmd  Sia  William  teem  to  confer. 

EuUsr  Honrvoon. 

Honey.  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  outrage !  Insulted 
by  him,  despised  by  all,  I  now  begin  to  grow  contemptible  even  to 
myself.  How  hare  I  sunk  by  too  great  *m  assiduity  to  please ! 
How  have  I  over-taW  all  my  abilities,  lest  the  approbation  of  a 
single  fool  should  escape  me !  But  all  is  now  over ;  I  have  survived 
my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains 
henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

MUi  Rich.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honeywood,  that  you  are  setting  off, 
without  taking  leave  of  your  friends?  The  report  is  that  you  are 
quitting  England.    Can  it  be  ? 

Honey.  Yes,  Madam ;  and  though  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
fallen  under  your  displeasure,  yet,  thank  Heaven !  1  leave  you  to 
happiness  ;  to  one  who  loves  you,  and  deserves  your  love :  to  one 
who  has  power  to  procure  you  affluence,  and  generosity  to  improve 
your  enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  Rich.  And  are  you  sure,  Sir,  that  the  gentleman  you  mean 
is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Honey.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it — his  serving  me.  He  does 
indeed  deserve  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  is  in  your  power  to 
confer.  As  for  me,  weak  and  wavering  as  I  have  been,  obliged  by 
all,  and  incapable  of  serving  any,  what  happiness  can  I  find  but  in 
solitude  ?  what  hope,  but  in  being  forgotten  ? 

Miss  Rich.  A  thousand  !  to  live  among  friends  that  esteem  you, 
whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  be  permitted  to  oblige  you. 

Honey.  No,  Madam,  my  resolution  is  fixed.  Inferiority  among 
strangers  is  easy ;  but  among  those  that  once  were  equals,  insup- 
portable. Nay,  to  show  you  how  far  my  resolution  can  go,  I  can 
now  speak  with  calmness  of  my  former  follies,  my  vanity,  my  dissi- 
pation, my  weakness.    I  will  even  confess,  that,  among  the  number 
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of  my  other  presumptions,  I  had  the  insolence  to  think  of  loving 
you.    Yes,  Madam,  while  I  was  pleading  the  passion  of  another,  my 
heart  was  tortured  with  its  own.    But  it  is  over ;  it  was  unworthy 
our  friendship,  and  let  it  be  forgotten. 
Miss  Rich.  You  ;  laze  me ! 

Honey.  But  you'll  forgive  it,  I  know  you  will ;  since  the  confes- 
sion should  not  have  come  from  me  even  now,  but  to  convince  you 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  intention  of — never  mentioning  it  more. 

[Oomg. 

Miss  Rich.  Stay,  Sir,  one  moment — Ha  !  he  here — 
Enter  Lorn. 

Lofty.  Is  the  coast  clear  ?  None  but  friends  ?  I  have  followed 
you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  intelligence  -  but  it  goes  no  farther ; 
things  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  I  have  spirits  working  at  a 
certain  board ;  your  affair  at  the  Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than 
— a  thousand  years.    Mum ! 

Miss  Rich.  Sooner,  Sir,  I  should  hope. 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it  falls  into  proper  hands, 
that  know  where  to  push  and  where  to  parry ;  that  know  how  the 
land  lies— eh,  Honeywood  ? 

Miss  Rich.  It  is  fallen  into  yours. 
•  Lofty.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  your  thing  is 
done.    It  is  done,  I  say — that's  all.     I  have  just  had  assurances 
from  Lord  Neverout,  that  the  claim  has  been  examined,  and^  'found 
admissible.    Quietus  is  the  word,  Madam. 

Honey.  But  how  ?  his  lordship  has  been  at  Newmarket  these  ten 
days. 

Lofty.  Indeed !  Then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must  have  been  most 
damnably  mistaken.    I  had  it  of  him. 

Miss  Rich.  He !  why  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  family  have  been  in  the 
country  this  month. 

Lofty.  This  month  !  It  must  certainly  be  so — Sir  Gilbert's  letter 
did  come  to  me  from  Newmarket,  so  that  he  must  have  met  his 
Lordship  there ;  and  so  it  came  about.  I  have  his  letter  about  me ; 
I'll  read  it  to  you — {Taking  out  a  large  bundle).  That's  from  Paoli 
of  Corsica;  that  from  the  Marquis  of  Squilachi. — Have  you  a  mind 
to  see  a  letter  from  Count  Poniatowski,  now  King  of  Poland  ? — 


,  i  I'EAMAS.  act  t. 

;I.~»:j^a  Fm —  \e-r*jf)p' .    O,  Sir,  whit  are  you  here,  too?  I'll 
"rl  v.^l  ▼       iMiifss;  fne:ji  if  you  hive  not  absolutely  delivered  my 
:  S.r  W  .;ixjl  Honeywood,  you  may  return  it    The  thing 

S  -  V  *-  >:.:.  1  :&\t  Severed  ii ;  and  must  inform  you,  it  was 
r-.v:  -vs«i  v  nuts  arraying  contempt 

CoTiwn-.rc !  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that  mean  ? 

1      .  Lrt  on,  It*  him  go  on,  I  say.    YouTl  find  it  come 

i.  ^M»r:i-Tu:  prrsrr.Oy . 

S  -  W  \  >.r ;  I  hebeTe  you'll  be  amazed,  if  after  waiting 
s.^r.^-  ::rr*r  :v.  :  ir.::-/:,a=:t*er;  after  being  surveyed  with  insolent 
.  .."  .;>  :  x  '}'  ■  y*s<'.~z  5*rrsr.:s.  I  was  at  last  assured,  that 
S.r  \\  :.-sr.i  H:::?y  w,x\:  krcw  no  such  person,  and  I  must  certainly 

*"  /  I:T  rf  it  ;  very  rood.    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

i .  N.  u.  :or  n:y      1  can't  find  out  half  the  goodness  of  it 

i/\         cir.V.    Hi!  ha! 

C-..  No.  scu:  o:  rse !    I  think  it  was  as  confounded  a  bad 

a:  $*;\r  a5  c\;r  w.<  s-;r.i  from  one  private  gentleman  to  another. 

J A::.:  you  oar/:  find  out  the  force  of  the  message  f  Why, 
1  «ss  v.\  Lv.<;  s:  that  very  time.  Ha!  ha!  It  was  I  that 
>;:.:  ;*.*...:  \iT\        or  to  n:v  own  letter.    Ha  !  ha! 

f\.  I:  .-.to.!     How?  *hy? 

L/r. .  In  e::o  uerd,  things  benuvu  I>ir  William  and  me  must  be 
behind  ;:.e  e..r:*;::i.  A  party  has  many  eyes.  He  sides  with  Lord 
I;t;.*.\ird,  1  sivio  wiiii  Sir  Gilbert  Goose.  So  that  unriddles  the 
iii\>terv. 

(V.  A::d  so  i:  Joes,  indeed;  and  all  my  suspicions  are  over. 

\our  suspicions!  What,  then,  you  have  been  suspecting, 
you  have  been  suspecting,  have  you?  Mr.  Croaker,  you  and  I  were 
friends;  we  are  friends  no  longer.  Never  talk  to  me.  It's  over; 
1  say,  it's  over. 

Cro.  As  1  hope  for  your  favour  I  did  not  mean  to  offend.  It 
escaped  me.    Don't  be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds !  Sir,  but  I  am  discomposed,  and  will  be  discom- 
posed. To  be  treated  thus  !  Who  am  I  ?  Was  it  for  this  I  have 
been  dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs?  Have  I  been  libelled  in  the 
Gazetteer,  and  praised  in  the  St.  James's?  have  I  been  chaired  at 
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Wildman's,  and  a  speaker  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall  ?  have  I  had 
my  hand  to  addresses,  and  my  head  in  the  print-shops ;  and  talk  to 
me  of  suspects  ? 

Cro.  My  dear  Sir,  be  pacified.  What  can  you  have  but  asking 
pardon? 

Lofty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified — Suspects  !  Who  am  I  ?  To 
be  used  thus  !  Have  I  paid  court  to  men  in  favour  to  serve  my 
friends;  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to  me  of  suspects  ?  Who  am  I,  I  say ; 
who  am  I  ? 

Sir  Wm.  Since,  Sir,  you're  so  pressing  for  an  answer,  I'll  tell 
you  who  you  are : — A  gentleman,  as  well  acquainted  with  politics  as 
with  men  in  power ;  as  well  acquainted  with  persons  of  fashion  as 
with  modesty ;  with  Lords  of  the  Treasury  as  with  truth ;  and  with 
all,  as  you  are  with  Sir  William  Honeywood.  I  am  Sir  William 
Honeywood.    (Discovering  his  ensigns  of  the  Bath.) 

Cro.  Sir  William  Honeywood ! 

Honey.  Astonishment !  my  uncle !  [Aside. 

Lofty.  So  then,  my  confounded  genius  has  been  all  this  time  only 
leading  me  up  to  the  garret,  in  order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Cro.  What,  Mr.  Lnportance,  and  are  these  your  works  ?  Suspect 
you !  You,  who  have  been  dreaded  by  the  ins  and  outs ;  you,  who 
have  had  your  hand  to  addresses,  and  your  head  stuck  up  in  print- 
shops.  If  you  were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head  stuck 
up  in  the  pillory. 

Lofty.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will ;  for,  by  the  Lord,  it  cuts  but 
a  very  poor  figure  where  it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  Wm.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see  how  incapable 
this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you,  and  how  little  Miss  Richland  has 
to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Cro.  Ay,  Sir,  too  well  I  see  it ;  and  I  can't  but  say  I  have  had 
some  boding  of  it  these  ten  days.  So,  I'm  resolved,  since  my  son 
has  placed  his  affections  on  a  lady  of  moderate  fortune,  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  choice,  and  not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty  in 
helping  him  to  a  better. 

Sir  Wm.  I  approve  your  resolution ;  and  here  they  come  to  receive 
a  confirmation  of  your  pardon  and  consent. 


ACT  T. 


Jjmt  Xsk  Cfc?4XD.  Ja&t&  Lkriii,  and  Olivia. 

JfriL  Crv.  Wicr's  axy  husband ?  Come,  come,  lovey,  you  most 
rVrg-.v*  :heic.  Jirr^j  hew  Lis  been  to  tell  me  the  whole  afiair ;  and 
I  siv.  yvu  zijssc  rcrgw?  them.  Our  own  was  a  stolen  match,  you 
know,  xj  dear ;       we  sew  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

'.V.  I  w:sh  we  could  both  say  so.  However,  this  gentleman, 
S  r  W:.L:jci  Hcneywocd.  has  been  beforehand  with  you  in  obtaining 
t"..?:r  pardon.  &.\  *J  tie  two  poor  fools  have  a  mind  to  many,  I 
think  wxr  ox:  tack  them  :ogeeher  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it. 

[Joining  their  iandt. 

Zev*.  How  blest  and  unexpected !    What,  what  can  we  say  to 

such  gvocncss  •    Fu:  our  future  obedience  shall  be  the  best  reply. 
A::d  as  for  this  gentleman,  to-  whom  we  owe —  • 

5>  P  V  F\cuse  s:e.  Slt.  if  I  interrupt  your  thanks,  as  I  have 
here  in  tr.terest  that  calls  me. — v2V*txy  to  Hoxeywood).    Yes,  Suy 
you  are  surprised  to  see  me  :  and  I  own  that  a  desire  of  correcting* 
jour  follies  led  me  hither.    I  saw  with  indignation,  the  errors  of 
a  rmiid  that  only  sought  applause  from  others;  that  easiness  of 
disposition  which,  though  inclined  to  the  right,  had  not  courage 
to  condemn  the  wrong.    I  saw  with  regret  those  splendid  errors, 
that  still  took  r.aro.e  from  sotue  neighbouring  duty;  your  charity, 
t'.jLt  was  but  i:*  justice;  your  benevolence,  that  was  but  weak- 
ness ;  and  your  friendship,  but  credulity.    I  saw  with  regret  great 
talents  and  extensive  learning  only  employed  to  add  sprightliness 
to  error,  and  increase  your  perplexities.    I  saw  your  mind  with  a 
thousand  natural  charms;  but  the  greatness  of  its  beauty  served 
only  to  heighten  my  pity  for  its  prostitution. 

H.  nejf.  Cease  to  upbraid  uie»  Sir :  I  have  for  some  time  but  too 
strongly  felt  the  justice  of  your  reproaches.  But  there  is  one  way 
still  left  me.  Yes,  Sir.  1  have  determined  this  very  hour  to  quit  for 
ever  a  place  where  I  have  made  myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all,  and 
to  seek  among  strangers  that  fortitude  which  may  give  strength  to 
the  mind,  and  marshal  ail  its  dissipated  virtues.  Yet  ere  I  depart, 
permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for  this  gentleman ;  who,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal  obligations. 
Mr.  Lofty — 

A/ty-  Mr.  Homywood,  I'm  resolved  upon  a  reformation  as  well 
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as  yeu.  I  now  begin  to  find  that  the  man  who  first  invented  the 
art  of  speaking  truth,  was  a  much  cunninger  fellow  than  I  thought 
him.  And  to  prove  that  I  design  to  speak  truth  for  the  future,  I 
most  now  assure  you,  that  you  owe  your  late  enlargement  to  another ; 
as,  upon  my  soul,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  any  of 
the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  he  may  take  my  place ;  I'm 
determined  to  resign.  [Exit. 
Honey.  How  have  I  been  deceived  ! 

Sir  Wm.  No,  Sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a  kinder,  fairer  friend, 
for  that  favour — To  Miss  Bichland.  Would  she  complete  our  joy, 
and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured  by  her  friendship  happy  in 
her  love,  I  should  then  forget  all,  and  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of 
my  dearest  kinsman  can  make  me. 

Miss  Rich.  After  what  is  passed  it  would  be  but  affectation  to 
pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I  will  own  an  attachment,  which  I 
find  was  more  than  friendship.  And  if  my  entreaties  cannot  alter 
his  resolution  to  quit  the  country,  I  will  even  try  if  my  hand  has 

not  power  to  detain  him.  [Giving  her  hand 

Honey.  Heavens!  how  can  I  have  deserved  all  this?  How 
express  my  happiness,  my  gratitude  ?  A  moment  like  this  overpays 
an  age  of  apprehension. 

Oro.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every  face ;  but  Heaven  send  we 
be  all  better  this  day  three  months  1 

Sir  Win.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect  yourself.  He  who 
seeks  only  for  applause  from  without,  has  all  his  happiness  in 
another's  keeping. 

Honey.  Yes,  Sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive  my  errors ;  my  vanity, 
in  attempting  to  please  all  by  fearing  to  offend  any ;  my  meanness, 
in  approving  folly  lest  fools  should  disapprove.  Henceforth,  there- 
Fore,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my 
Friendship  for  true  merit;  and  my  love  for  her,  who  first  taught  me 
what  it  is  to  be  happy. 
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EPILOGUE  1 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulldey. 

As  puffing  quacks  some  caitiff  wretch  procure 
To  swear  the  pill,  or  drop,  has  wrought  a  cure ; 
Thus,  on  the  stage,  our  playwrights  still  depend, 
For  Epilogues  and  Prologues  on  some  friend, 
Who  knows  each  art  of  coaxing  up  the  town, 
And  make  full  many  a  bitter  pill  go  down. 
Conscious  of  this,  our  bard  has  gone  about, 
And  teaz'd  each  rhyming  friend  to  help  him  out. 
An  Epilogue,  things  can't  go  on  without  it ; 
It  could  not  fail,  would  you  but  set  about  it. 
Young  man,  cries  one  (a  bard  laid  up  in  clover), 
Alas  !  young  man,  my  writing  days  are  over ; 
Let  boys  play  tricks,  and  kick  the  straw,  not  I ; 
Your  brother  Doctor  there,  perhaps,  may  try. 
What  I !  dear  Sir,  the  Doctor  interposes ; 
What,  plant  my  thistle,  Sir,  among  his  roses ! 
No,  no,  I've  other  contests  to  maintain ; 
To-night  I  head  our  troops  at  Warwick-lane.* 
Go  ask  your  manager — Who,  me !  Your  pardon ; 
Those  things  are  not  our  forte  at  Covent  Garden. 
Our  author's  friends,  thus  plac'd  at  happy  distance, 
Give  him  good  words  indeed,  but  no  assistance. 
As  some  unhappy  wight  at  some  new  play, 
At  the  pit  door  stands  elbowing  away ; 
While  oft,  with  many  a  smile,  and  many  a  shrug, 
He  eyes  the  centre,  where  his  friends  sit  snug ; 

1  The  author,  in  expectation  of  an  Epilogue  from  a  friend  at  Oxford,  deferred 
writing  one  himself  till  the  very  last  hour.  What  is  here  offered  owes  all  its 
racoess  to  the  graceful  manner  of  the  Actress  who  spoke  it. — Goijwmith. 

3  Where  the  College  of  Phynicians  then  stood. 
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His  simpering  friends,  with  pleasure  in  their  eyes, 
Sink  as  he  sinks,  and  as  he  rises  rise : 
He  nods,  they  nod ;  he  cringes,  they  grimace ; 
But  not  a  soul  will  budge  to  give  him  place. 
Since  then,  unhelp'd,  our  bard  must  now  conform 
'  To  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pittiless  storm/ 
Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you  can, 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good-nalu/d  Man. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 

OB, 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 
A  COMEDY. 

London  :  Printed  for  F.  Ncwbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Church -yanl,  1773.  8fa 
Prico  1*.  6U 


"Shi  Stoops  to  Conquer;  or,  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night,  a  Comedy,''  was 
acted  for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (then  under  the 
management  of  the  elder  Colman),  on  the  15th  of  March,  1778,  and 
ran  twelve  nights,  the  theatre  closing  for  the  season  with  it  on  the* 
31st  of  May.  The  leading  incident  of  the  piece,  the  mistaking  a 
gentleman's  house  for  an  inn,  is  said  to  hare  been  borrowed  from  a 
blunder  of  the  author  himself  while  travelling  to  school  at  Edge* 
worthstown.  Its  first  MS.  title  was  "The  Old  House  a  New  Inn,"  but 
this  was  soon  rejected.  The  title,  it  is  suggested  (Forster  ii.  374), 
may  have  originated  in  one  of  Dryden'a  well-known  couplets : — 

"  The  prostrate  loon,  when  he  lowest  lies, 
But  kneels  to  conquer,  and  but  stoops  to  rise." 
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PROLOGUE, 

BY 

DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 

Euter  Mr.  Woodward,  1  dreued  in  Mack,  and  holding  a  handkerchief  to  hit  tyn 

Excusk  me,  Sirs,  I  pray — I  can't  yet  speak — 
Fm  crying  now — and  have  been  all  the  week. 
|  "  'Tis  not  alone  this  mourning  suit/'  good  masters : 
/  "  I've  that  within  " — for  which  there  arc  no  plasters  I 
Pray,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  I'm  crying  ? 
The  Comic  Muse,  long  sick,  is  now  a-dying ! 
And  if  she  goes,  my  tears  will  never  stop ; 
For  as  a  player,  I  can't  squeeze  out  one  drop : 
I  am  undone,  that's  all — shall  lose  my  bread — 
I'd  rather,  but  that's  nothing — lose  my  head. 
When  the  sweet  maid  is  laid  upon  the  bier, 
Shuter  and  I  shall  be  chief  mourners  here.  1  ^ 

To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed, 
Who  deals  in  sentimentals,  will  succeed  ! 
Poor  Ned  and  I  are  dead  to  all  intents ; 
We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  sentiments ! 
Both  nervous  grown,  to  keep  our  spirits  up, 
We  now  and  then  take  down  a  hearty  cup. 
What  shall  we  do  ?    If  Comedy  forsake  us, 
They'll  turn  us  out,  and  no  one  else  will  take  us. 
But,  why  can't  I  be  moral  ? — Let  me  try — 
My  heart  thus  pressing — fix'd  ray  face  and  eye — 
With  a  sententious  look,  that  nothing  means, 
(Faces  are  blocks  in  sentimental  scenes) 

1  Woodward  (who  had  no  part  in  the  play)  was  a  good  actor.  lie  died 
17th  April,  1777.  There  is  a  clever  full-length  engraving  of  him  by  IT  Ardell,  as 
the  Fine  Gentleman,  in  Lethe ;  also  a  good  half-length  of  him  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
m  Petruchjo,    His  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  is  at  Pet  worth. 
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Thus  I  begin — "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  | 
Pleasure  seems  sweet,  but  proves  a  glass  of  bitters. 
When  Ignorance  enters,  Folly  is  at  hand  : 
Learning  is  better  far  than  house  and  land. 
Let  not  your  virtue  trip ;  who  trips  may  stumble, 
And  virtue  is  not  virtue,  if  she  tumble." 

I  give  it  up — morals  won't  do  for  me ; 
To  make  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy. 
One  hope  remains — hearing  the  maid  was  ill, 
A  Doctor  comes  this  night  to  show  his  skill. 
I  To  cheer  her  heart,  and  give  your  muscles  motion, 
*  He,  in  Five  Draughts  prepaid,  presents  a  potion  : 
A  kind  of  magic  charm — for  be  assured, 
If  you  will  swallow  it,  the  maid  is  cur'd : 
But  desperate  the  Doctor,  and  her  case  is, 
If  you  reject  the  dose,  and  make  wry  faces ! 
This  truth  he  boasts,  will  boast  it  while  he  lives, 
No  poisonous  drugs  are  mix'd  in  what  he  gives. 
Should  he  succeed,  you'll  give  him  his  degree ; 
If  not,  within  he  will  receive  no  fee ! 
The  College  you,  must  his  pretensions  back, 
Pronounce  him  Regular,  or  dub  him  Quack. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

Soiki — A  Chamber  in  an  old-fathioned  Hon*. 
Enter  Mis.  Habdoaotlb  and  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  very  particular.  Is 
there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country  but  ourselves,  that  does  not 
take  a  trip  to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little? 
There's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour  Mrs.  Grigsby,  go  to 
tak,e  a  month's  polishing  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation  to  last  them  the 
whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  cannot  keep  its  own  fools 
at  home !  In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly  among 
us,  but  now  they  travel  faster  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies 
come  down  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times  indeed;  you  have 
been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in 
an  old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an 
inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  best  visitors  are  old 
Mrs.  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife,  arid  little  Cripplcgate,  the  lame 
dancing-master ;  and  all  our  entertainment  your  old  stories  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old- 
fashioned  trumpery. 
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Hard.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing  that's  old :  old  friends, 
old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine ;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy 
{taking  her  hand),  you'll  own  I  have  been  pretty  fond  of  an  old 
wife. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for  ever  at  your 
Dorothy's  and  your  old  wifes.  You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  I'll 
be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make  me, 
by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and  make 
money  of  that. 

Hard.  Let  me  see;  twenty  added  to  twenty  makes  just  fifty 
and  seven. 

Mrs.  Hard.  It's  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle;  I  was  but  twenty  when 
I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony,  that  I  had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  my 
first  husband ;  and  he's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay,  you  have 
taught  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Hard.  No  matter.  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good  fortune. 
My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants 
much  learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a-year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha!  a  mere  composition  of  tricks  and 
mischief. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Humour,  my  dear;  nothing  but  humour.  Gome, 
•  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horse-pond.  If  burning  the  foot- 
men's shoes,  frighting  the  maids,  and  worrying  the  kittens  be 
humour,  he  has  it.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig 
to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I  popt 
my  bald  head  in  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face.1 

Mrs.  Hard.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy  was  always  too 
sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be  his  death.  When  he 
comes  tu  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year  or  two's  Latin 
may  do  for  him  ? 

Hard.  Latin  for  him !  A  cat  and  fiddle.  No,  no ;  the  alehouse 
and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy  now,  for 

1  This  incident  was  but  the  counterpart  of  a  trick  played  upon  liima^l^  daring  hit 
last  visit  to  Gosficld,  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clare. 
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I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us.  Any  body  that 
looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs.  Hard.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Fin  actually  afraid  of  Ins  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  sometimes  whoops  like  a 
speaking-trumpet — (Tony  hallooing  behind  the  scenes.) — 0,  there  he 
goes — a  very  consumptive  figure,  truly. 

Enter  Torr,  crossing  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my  charmer  ?  Won't 
you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company,  lovee  ? 

Tony.  I'm  in  haste,  mother ;  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs.  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw  evening,  my  dear ; 
you  look  most  shockingly. 

Tony.  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons  expects  me 
down  every  moment.    There's  some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard.  Ay ;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place ;  I  thought  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tony.  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Muggins  the  excise- 
man, Jack  Slang  the  horse  doctor,  little  Aminadab  that  grinds  the 
music-box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter  plate. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one  night  at 
least. 

Tony.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not  so  much  mind ; 
but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Mrs.  Hard.  (Detaining  him.)  You  shan't  go. 

Tony.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  say  you  shan't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  which  is*  strongest,  you  or  I. 

[Exit,  bonding  her  out. 

Hard.  (Solus.)  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  «nly  spoil  each  other. 
But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination  t#  drive  sense  and 
discretion  mxt  of  doors?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate!  the 
fashions  tf  the  times  have .  almost  infected  her  too.  By  living 
a  year  or  two  in  t»wn,  she's  as  find  of  gauze  and  French  frippery 
as  the  best  of  them. 
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Enter  Miss  Hardoastle. 

Hard.  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence !  drest  out  as  usual, 
my  Elate.  Goodness!  What  a  quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast 
thou  got  about  thee,  girl  I  I  could  never  teach  the  fools  of  this 
age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings 
of  the  vain. 

Miss  Hard.  You  know  our  agreement,  Sir.  Tou  allow  me  the 
morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner ; 
and  in  the  evening  I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress  to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  terms  of  our  agreement ; 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  believe  I  shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience 
this  very  evening. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your  meaning. 

Hard.  Then  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect  the  young 
gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  be  your  husband  from  town  this  very 
day.  I  have  his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  his  son 
is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to  follow  himself  shortly  after. 

Miss  Hard.  Indeed !  I  wish  I  had  known  something  of  this 
before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave?  It's  a  thousand  to  one 
I  shan't  like  him;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so  like 
a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  find  no  room  for  friendship  or 
esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  Fll  never  control  your  choice; 
but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so 
often.  The  young  gentleman  has  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed 
for  an  employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  am  told  he's 
a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hard.  Is  he? 

Hard.  Very  generous. 

Miss  Hard.  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more  {kissing  his  hand),  he's 
mine  ;  I'll  have  hiin. 
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Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the  most  bashful  and 
reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  Eh  !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death  again.  That  word* 
reserved  has  undone  all  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved 
lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  that 
is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his 
character  that  first  struck  me. 

Miss  Hard.  He  must  have  more  striking  features  to  catch  me,  I 
promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so 
every  thing  as  you  mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.  I  think  I'll 
have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle.  If  s  more  than 
an  even  wager  he  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify  one  so  ?  Well, 
if  he  refuses,  instead  of  breaking  my  heart  at  his  indifference,  I'll 
only  break  my  glass  for  its  flattery,  set  my  cap  to  some  newer  fashion, 
and  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved !  In  the  mean  time  I'll  go  prepare  the 
servants  for  his  reception:  as  we  seldom  see  company,  they 
want  as  much  training  as  a  company  of  recruits  the  first  day's 
muster.  [Exit 

Miss  Hard.  (Alone.)  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts  me  all  in 
a  flutter.  Young,  handsome ;  these  he  put  last ;  but  I  put  them 
foremost.  Sensible,  good-natured;  I  like  all  that.  But  then 
reserved  and  sheepish,  that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be 
cured  of  his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife  ? 
Yes;  and  can't  I — But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  husband  before 
I  have  secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Nxyilli. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell  me, 
Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening?  Is  there  any  thing 
whimsical  about  me  ?  Is  it  one  of  my  well-looking  days,  child  P 
Am  I  in  face  to-day  P 

Miss  Nev.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I  look  again — bless 
me ! — sure  no  accident  has  happened  among  the  canary  birds  or  the 
gold  fishes !  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been  meddling  ?  or  has 
the  last  novel  been  too  moving  P 
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Miss  Hard.  No ;  nothing  of  all  tins.    I  have  been  threatened — 
I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I  have  been  threatened  with  a  lover. 
•  Miss  Nev.  And  his  name — 

Miss  Hard.  Is  Marlow. 

Miss  Nev.  Indeed ! 

Miss  Hard.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  Nev.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
my  admirer.  They  are  never  asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have 
seen  him  ^hen  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  Hard.  Never. 

Miss  Nev.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  assure  you.  Among 
women  of  reputation  and  virtue  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive ;  but 
his  acquaintance  give  him  a  very  different  character  among  creatures 
of  another  stamp :  you  understand  me. 

Miss  Hard.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
manage  him.  What  shall  I  do  P  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him, 
but  trust  to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how  goes  on  your  own 
affair,  my  dear  ?  has  my  mother  been  courting  you  for  my  brother 
Tony  as  usual  P 

Miss  Nev.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agreeable  tSte-a-tStes. 
She  has  been  saying  a  hundred  tender  tilings,  and  setting  off  her 
pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Miss  Hard.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she  actually  thinks 
liim  so.  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small  temptation.  Besides,  as 
she  has  the  sole  management  of  it,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see  her 
unwilling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  Nev.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  coiuists  in  jewels, 
is  no  such  mighty  temptation.  But  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear 
Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her 
at  last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with  her 
son ;  and  she  never  once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed  upon 
another. 

Miss  Hard.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I  could  almost 
love  liim  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  Nev.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom,  and  I'm 
sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any  body  but  himself. 
But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round  the 
improvements.  Allons !  Courage  is  necessary,  as  our  affairs  aro 
critical. 
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Miss  Hard.  "Would  it  were  bed- time,  and  all  were  well." 

[Exeunt. 

Soknb — An  Alehouse  Room. 

Several  shabby  Fellows  with  punch  and  tobacco.    Tony  at  the  head  of  the  table,  a 
little  higher  than  the  rest,  a  mallet  in  hit  hand. 

Omnes.  Hurrea  !  hurrea !  hurrea !  bravo  ! 
First  Fellow.  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song.   The  'Squire 
is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a  song. 
Omnes.  Ay,  a  song,  a  song ! 

Tony.  Then  I'll  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song  I  made  upon  this 
alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning, 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  genus  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians, 
Their  Quis,  and  their  Quaes,  and  their  Quods, 

They're  all  but  a  parcel  of  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down, 

A-preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
Fll  wager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
Fll  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  Pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever, 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout, 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
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Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons ; 

But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll.1 

Omnes.  Bravo,  bravo ! 

First  Fellow.  The  'Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

Sec.  Fellow.  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he  never  gives  us 
nothing  that's  low. 

Third  Fellow.  0  damn  any  thing  that's  low,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

Fourth  Fellow.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  any  time  : 
if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concatenation  accordingly. 

Third  Fellow.  I  like  the  maxum  of  it,  Master  Muggins.  What, 
though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman 
for  all  that.  May  this  be  my  poison/  if  my  bear  ever  dances  but  to 
the  very  genteelest  of  tunes;  "Water  Parted,"  or  "The  minuet  in 
Ariadne." 

Sec.  Fellow.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'Squire  is  not  come  to  his 
own.  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles  round 
of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  I'd  then  show 
what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  company. 

Sec.  Fellow.  0  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for  that.  To  be 
sure  old  'Squire  Lumpkin  was  the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my 
eyes  on.  For  winding  the  straight  horn,  or  beating  a  thicket  for 
a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had  his  fellow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the 
place,  that  he  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls,  in  the  whole 
county. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  I'm  of  age,  I'll  be  no  bastard,  I  promise 
you.  I  have  been  thinking  of  Bet  Bouncer  and  the  miller's  grey 
mare  to  begin  with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about  and  be 
merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning.  Well,  Stingo,  what's  the 
matter  P 

1  "  We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  [after  a  dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe  •]  and 
Goldsmith  sang  Tony  Lumpkin'B  song  in  his  comedy,  ' She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'" 
—  Bos well,  by  Crokkr,  p.  251. 

*  See  these  low  allusions  explained  in  Pointer's  Goldsmith,  it  121. 

•  See  note  2,  p.  60  of  this  volume. 
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Enter  Landlord. 

"S. 

Land.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise  at  the  door.. 
They  have  lost  their  way  upo'  the  forest;  and  they  are  talking 
something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the  gentleman 
that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to  be 
Londoners  P 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.   They  look  woundily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  I'll  set  them  right 
in  a  twinkling.  (Exit  Landlord.)  Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be 
good  enough  company  for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  Til  be 
with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  [ExtwaMob. 

Tony.  (Solus.)  Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  whelp  and 
hound  this  half-year.  Now  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged 
upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  But  then  I'm  afraid — afraid  of  what? 
I  shall  soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  let  him  frighten 
me  out  of  that  if  he  can. 

Enter  landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and  HiBrnras. 

Marl.  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have  we  had  of  it! 
We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across  the  country,  and  we  have 
come  above  threescore. 

East.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable  reserve  of  yours, 
that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more  frequently,  on  the  way. 

Marl,0 1  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  myself  under  an 
obligation  to  every  one  I  meet,  and  often  stand  the  chance  of  an 
unmannerly  answer. 

Hast.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  any 
answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen.  But  I'm  told  you  have  been 
kquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  these  parts.  Do  you  know 
what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in  P 

East.  Not  in  the  least,  Sir,  but  should  thank  you  for  information. 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  you  came  P 

East.  No,  Sir ;  but  if  you  can  inform  us— 

Tony.  Why.  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the  road  you  are 
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going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  road  you  came,  the  first  thing  I 
have  to  inform  you  is,  that — you  have  lost  your  way. 

Marl.  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  hold  as  to  ask  the  place  from 
whence  you  came  ? 

Marl.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us  where  we  ire 
to  go. 

Tony.  No  offence  ;  but  question  for  question  is  all  fair,  you 
know. — Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same  Hardcastle  a  cross- 
grained,  old-fasluoned,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son? 

Had.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  has  the  family 
you  mention. 

Tony.  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping,  talkative  may- 
pole— the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  everybody 
is  fond  of  ? 

Marl.  Our  information  differs  in  this.  The  daughter  is  said  to  be 
well-bred,  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an  awkward  booby,  reared  up  and 
spoiled  at  his  mother's  apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem ! — Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hast.  Unfortunate! 

Tony.  It's  a  damn'd  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous  way. 
Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  !  ( Winking 
upon  the  Landlord.)  Mr.  Hardcastle' s,  of  Quagmire  Marsh,  you 
understand  me. 

Land.  Master  Hardcastle's !  Lock-a-daisy,  my  masters,  you're 
come  a  deadly  deal  wrong !  WTien  you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  you  should  have  crossed  down  Squash  Lane. 

Marl.  Cross  down  Squash  Lane ! 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward,  till  you  came  to 
four  roads. 

Marl.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet  ? 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one  of  them. 

Marl.  O,  Sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go  sideways,  till  you 
come  upon  Crackskull  Common :  there  you  must  look  sharp  for 
the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  farmer 
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Murrain's  bam.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  barn,  you  are  to  turn  to 
the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  about  again, 
till  you  find  out  the  old  mill — 

Marl.  Zounds,  man !  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the  longitude ! 

Hast.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Marl.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ;  though  perhaps 
the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare  bed  in  the  whole 
house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up  by  three  lodgers 
already.  {After  a  pause,  in  which  the  rest  seem  disconcerted.)  I  have 
hit  it.  Don't  you  think,  Stingo,  our  landlady  could  accommodate 
the  gentlemen  by  the  fire-side,  with  three  chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Hast.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Marl.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ? — then,  let  me  see — what  if  you  go  on  a 
mile  further,  to  the  Buck's  Head ;  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  the  hill, 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  whole  county  P 

East.  O  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for  this  night,  '}/ j 
however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony.)  Sure,  you  ben't  sending  them  to  your 
father's  as  an  inn,  be  you  P 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you.  Let  them  find  that  out.  [To  them.) 
You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  forward,  till  you  come  to  a  large 
old  house  by  the  road  side.  You'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over 
the  door.  That's  the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly 
about  you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.    The  servants  can't  miss  the 
way? 

Tony.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you,  though,  the  landlord  is  rich,  and 
going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a  gentleman, 
saving  your  presence,  he !  he !  he !  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his 
company;  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll  persuade  you  that  his 
mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace. 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a  keeps  as  good 
wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole  country. 

Marl.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall  want  no  further 
connection.    We  arc  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you  say  P 
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Tony.  No,  no ;  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  myself,  and  show 
you  a  piece  of  the  way.    (Ib  tie  Landlord.)    Mum  ! 

Zand.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant  damn'd 

mischievous  son  of  a  whore.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  THE  SECOND.  ^ 

Scene — An  Old-fashioned  House. 
Enter  Hardcastle,  followed  by  three  or  four  awkward  Servants. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  perfect  in  the  table  exercise  I  have 
been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and 
your  places,  and  can  show  that  you  have  been  used  to  good  company, 
without  ever  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes  you  are  not  to  pop  out  and  stare, 
and  then  run  in  again,  like  frighted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 
Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  barn,  are  to 
make  a  show  at  the  side-table;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have 
advanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  you're  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Take 
your  hands  from  your  pockets,  Roger ;  and  from  your  head,  you 
blockhead  you.  See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands.  They're  a 
little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them.  I  learned  to  fyold  my  hands 
this  way  when  I  was  upon  drill  for  the  militia.  And  so  being  upon 
drill  

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory.  You  must  be  all 
attention  to  the  guests.  You  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of 
talking ;  you  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drinking ;  you 
must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating. 

Dig.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  parfectly  impossible. 
Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating  going  forward,  ecod  he's  always 
wishing  for  a  mouthful  himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead !  Is  not  a  belly-full  in  the  kitchen  as  good  as  a 
belly-full  in  the  parlour  ?    Stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection. 
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Big.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship,  HI  make  a  shift  to  stay  my 
stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative. — Then,  if  I  happen  to  say 
a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst 
out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the  company. 

Big.  Then  ecod  your  worship  must  not  tell  the  story  of  Ould 
Grouse  in  the  gun-room :  I  can't  help  laughing  at  that — he !  he ! 
he ! — for  the  soul  of  me.  We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty 
years — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hard.  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  The  story  is  a  good  one.  Well,  honest 
Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that — but  still  remember  to  be  attentive. 
Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  how 
will  you  behave  P  A  glass  of  wine,  Sir,  if  you  please,  {to  Diggory). 
— Eh,  why  don't  you  move  ? 

Big.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage  till  I  see  the 
eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upo'  the  table,  and  then  I'm  as 
bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hard.  What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

First  Servant.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  pleace. 

Sec.  Servant.  I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 

Tk.  Servant.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Big.  Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard.  You  numskulls !  and  so  while,  like  your  betters,  you  are 
quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must  be  starved.    0  you  dunces  I 

I  find  I  must  begin  all  over  again  But  don't  I  hear  a  coach  drive 

into  the  yard?  To  your  posts,  you  blockheads.  HI  go  in  the 
mean  time  and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  reception  at 
the  gate.  [Exit  Hardcaszlb. 

Big.  By  the  elevens,  my  pleace  is  gone  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Roger.  I  know  that  my  pleace  is.  to  be  every  where. 

First  Servant.  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

Sec.  Servant.  My  pleace  is  to  be  no-where  at  all ;  and  so  I'ze  go 
about  my  business. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  running  about  at  if  frighted,  different  vjayt. 

Enter  Servant  with  candles,  showing  in  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Servant.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome !    This  way. 
Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  welcome  once  more, 
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Charles,  to  tlie  comforts  of  a  clean  room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon 
my  word,  a  very  well-looking  house ;  antique  but  creditable. 

Marl.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having  first  ruined 
the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contribu- 
tions as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  all  these 
fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  inflame  a  reckoning 
confoundedly. 

Marl.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries,  in  bad  inns 
you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  very  much  among  them.  In  truth,  I  have 
been  often  surprised,  that  yon  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
with  your  natural  good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities,  could 
never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  assurance. 

Marl.  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  me,  George,  where 
could  I  have  learned  that  assurance  you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been 
chiefly  spent  in  a  college  <5r  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  that  lovely 
part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence.  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  single  modest 
woman,  except  my  mother — But  among  females  of  another  class,  you 


Hast.  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough  of  all 
conscience. 

Marl.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hast.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation,  I  never  saw 
such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler;  you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Marl.  Why,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want  to  steal  out  of  the 
room.  Faith,  I  have' often  formed  a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and 
rattle  away  at  any  rate.  But  I  don't  know  how,  a  single  glance 
from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  overset  my  resolution.  An  im- 
pudent fellow  may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  a 
modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit  impudence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to  them,  that  1 
have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college 
bed-maker  
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Marl.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to  them ;  they  freeze,  , 
they  petrify  me.    They  may  talk  of  a  comet;  or  a  burning  mountain,  { 
or  some  such  bagatelle;  but  to  me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in 
all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation.  ; 

Hast.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can  you  ever  expect 
to  marry? 

Marl.  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes,  my  bride 
were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom, 
one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw  before,  it  might 
be  endured.  But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal  courtship, 
together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  staring  question  of,  Madam,  will  you 
marry  me?    No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me,  I  assure  you.^. 

East.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving  to  the  lady 
you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request  of  your  father  ? 

Marl.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow  very  low,  answer 
yes  or  no  to  all  her  demands — But  for  the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face  till  I  see  my  father's  again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a  friend  can  be  so 
cool  a  lover. 

Marl.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  cliief  inducement 
down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  your  happiness,  not  my 
own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you,  the  family  don't  know  you ;  as  my 
friend  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let  honour  do  the  rest. 

Hast.  My  dear  Marlow  !  but  I'll  suppress  the  emotion.  Were  1 
a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a  fortune,  you  should  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  I  would  apply  to  for  assistance.  But  Miss 
Neville's  person  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  is  mine,  both  from  her  deceased 
father's  consent,  and  her  own  inclination. 

Marl.  Happy  man !  You  have  talents  and  art  to  captivate  any 
woman.  I'm  doom'd  to  adore  the  sex,  and  yet  to  converse  with  the 
only  part  of  it  I  despise.  This  stammer  in  my  address,  and  this 
awkward  prepossessing  visage  of  mine,  can  never  permit  me  to 
soar  above  the  reach  of  a  milliner's  'prentice,  or  one  of  the  duchesses 
of  Drury-lane.   Pshaw  !  this  fellow  here  to  interrupt  us. 
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Enter  Hardcastli. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  welcome.  "Which 
is  Mr.  Marlow  ?  Sir,  you  are  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way, 
you  see,  to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I  like  to 
give  them  a  hearty  reception  in  the  old  style  at  my  gate.  I  like  to 
see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants  already. 
(To  him.)  We  approve  your  caution  and  hospitality,  Sir.  (To 
Hastings.)  I  have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our 
travelling  dresses  in  the  morning.  I  am  grown  confoundedly 
ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony  in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half  the 
battle.    I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with  the  white  and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen — pray  be  under 
no  constraint  in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen.  You 
may  do  just  as  you  please  here. 

Marl.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too  fiercely  at  first, 
we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is  over.  I  think  to  reserve  the 
embroidery  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  we  went  to  besiege  Denain.  He 
first  summoned  the  garrison  

Marl.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d'or  waistcoat  will  do  with  the 
plain  brown  ? 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of 
about  five  thousand  men  

Hast.  I  think  not :  brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very  poorly. 

Hard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he  summoned  the 
garrison,  wliich  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men' 

Marl.  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Wliich  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men,  well 
appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Now,  says  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood 
next  to  him — You  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks — I'll  pawn 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a 
drop  of  blood.  So  
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Marl.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  us  a  glass  of  punch  in 
the  mean  time ;  it  would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  Sir !  (Aside.)  Tins  is  the  most  unaccountable  kind 
of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

Marl.  Yes,  Sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch,  after  our  journey, 
will  be  comfortable.    This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here's  a  cup,  Sir. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only  let 
us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard.  (Taking  the  cup.)  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your  mind.  I 
have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  believe  you'll  own  the 
ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me, 
Sir?  Here,  Mr.  Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 
(Brinks.) 

Marl.  (Aside.)  A  very  impudent  fellow  this !  but  he's  a  cha- 
racter, and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my  service  to  you. 
(Drinks.) 

Hast.  (Aside).  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his  company, 
and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper  before  he  has  learned  to  be 
a  gentleman. 

Marl.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old  friend,  I  suppose 
you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Warm 
work,  now  and  then,  at  elections,  I  suppose. 

Hard.  No,  Sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over.  Since  our 
betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other,  there  is 
no  business  "  for  us  that  sell  ale." 

Hast.  So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  I  fretted 
myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people;  but 
finding  myself  every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  government 
growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
trouble  my  head  about  Hyder  Ally,  or  Ally  Cawn,  than  about  Ally 
Croker.    Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking  below,  with 
1  receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a 
good  pleasant  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  that's  certain.  Half  the 
differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlour. 
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Marl.  {After  drinking.)  And  you  have  an  argument  in  your  cup, 
old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  Westminster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little  philosophy. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an 
innkeeper's  philosophy. 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  attack  them  on 
every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it 
with  your  philosophy ;  if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack 
them  with  this.    Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.  (Drinks.) 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you;  ha!  ha!  ha!  Your 
generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought 
the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.    You  shall  hear. 

Marl.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe  it's  almost  time 
to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house 
for  supper ! 

Hard.  For  supper,  Sir !  (Aside.)  Was  ever  such  a  request  to  a 
man  in  his  own  house  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  Sir,  supper,  Sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appetite.  I  shall 
make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  (Aside.)  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  beheld. 
(To  Aim.)  Why,  really,  Sir,  as  for  supper,  I  can't  well  tell.  My 
Dorothy  and  the  cook-maid  settle  these  things  between  them.  I 
leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Marl.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By  the  bye,  I  believe  they  are  in  actual  consul- 
tation upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Marl.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  privy- 
council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel  I  always  choose  to 
regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  offence  I 
hope,  Sir? 

Hard.  O  no,  Sir,  none  in  the  least ;  yet  I  don't  know  how ;  our 
Bridget,  the  cook- maid,  is  not  very  communicative  upon  these 
occasions.  Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of 
the  house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  your  list  of  the  larder  then.  I  ask  it  as  a  favour. 
I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Marl.  (To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  with  surprise.)  Sir,  he's 
very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 
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Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here.  Here,  Boger, 
bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's  supper :  I  believe  it's  drawn 
out. — Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle, 
Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of 
his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

Hast.  [Aside.)  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  His  uncle  a  colonel !  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice  of  the  peace.    But  let's  x 
hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Marl.  (Perusing.)  What's  here  ?  For  the  first  course ;  for  the 
second  course;  for  the  dessert.  The  devil,  Sir,  do  you  think  we 
have  brought  down  the  whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  corporation 
of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two  or  three  little  things, 
clean  and  comfortable  will  do. 

Hast.  But  lef  s  hear  it. 

Marl.  (Beading.)  For  the  first  course  at  the  top,  a  pig,  and 
prune  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Marl.  And  damn  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry,  pig  with 
prune  sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

Marl.  At  the  bottom,  a  calf's  tongue  and  brains. 

Hast.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  Sir,  I  don't  like 
them. 

Marl.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  themselves.    I  do. 

Hard.  (Aside.)  Their  impudence  confounds  me.  (To  them.) 
Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen  ? 

Marl.  Item.  A  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a 
Florentine,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of  tiff — taff— taffety  cream. 

Hast.  Confound  your  made  dishes ;  I  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow  dinner  at  the  French 
Ambassador's  table.    I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing  you  like,  but  if 
there  be  anything  you  have  a  particular  fancy  to  

Marl.  Why,  really,  Sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  exquisite,  that  any 
one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us  what  you  please. 
So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and 
properly  taken  care  of. 
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Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You  shall  not  stir 
a  step. 

Marl.  Leave  that  to  you!  I  protest,  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  I 
always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  Sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy  on  that 
head. 

Marl.  You  see  Fm  resolved  on  it.  (Aside.)  A  very  troublesome 
fellow  this,  as  I  ever  met  with. 

Hard.  Well,  Sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you.  (Aside.) 
This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything  look  so  like 
old-fashioned  impudence.  [Exrunt  Marlow  and  Habdoastls. 

Hast.  (Alone.)  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assiduities  which  are 
meant  to  please  him  ? — Ha !  what  do  I  see?  Miss  Neville,  by  all 
that's  happy ! 

Enter  Miss  Niyille. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  Hastings !  To  what  unexpected  good 
fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting  ? 

Hast.  Bather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I  could  never  have 
hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  Nev.  An  inn !  sure  you  mistake :  my  aunt,  my  guardian, 
lives  here.    What  could  induce  you  to  think  this  house  an  inn  ? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came  down,  and  I, 
have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure  you.  A  young  fellow, 
whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Nev.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful  cousin's  tricks, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often ;  ha  1  ha  I  ha ! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ?  he  of  whom  I  have 
such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  Nev.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I  assure  you. 
You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My 
aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to  court  me  for  him,  and 
actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a  conquest. 

Hast.  Thou  dear  dissembler  1  You  must  know,  my  Constance, 
I  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  admittance  into  the  family.  The  horses  that  carried  us  down 
are  now  fatigued  with  their  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed; 
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and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we 
shall  soon  be  landed  in  France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws 
of  marriage  are  respected.* 

Miss  Nev.  I  have  often  told  you,  that  though  ready  to  obey  you, 
I  yet  should  leave  my  little  fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  director,  and 
chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading 
my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy  Fm  very  near  succeeding. 
The  instant  they  are  put  into  my  possession,  you  shall  find  me 
ready  to  make  them  and  myself  yours. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles  !  Your  person  is  all  I  desire.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  friend  Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I 
know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that  if  abruptly 
informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit  the  house  before  our  plan 
was  ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  Nev.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  deception  ?  Miss 
Hardcastle  is  just  returned  from  walking ;  what  if  we  still  continue 
to  deceive  him  ?  This,  tliis  way   [They  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marl.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease  me  beyond 
bearing.  My  host  seems  to  tliink  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone, 
and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself  but  his  old-fashioned  wife  on  my 
back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with  us  too;  and  then,  I 
suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 
— What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles  I  Let  me  congratulate  you ! — The  most 
fortunate  accident ! — Who  do  you  think  is  just  alighted  ? 

Marl.  Cannot  guess. 

HasL  Our  mistresses,  boy,  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 
Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Constance  Neville  to  your 
acquaintance.    Happening  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 

*  "  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
aome  publio  sympathy  existed,  was  present  the  first  night  of  representation ;  whether 
from  previous  intimation  of  a  passage  in  the  play  does  not  appear.  Bat  when  Hastings 
uttered  the  speech,  'we  shall  soon  be  landed  in  France,  where  eren  among  slaves 
the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected,'  it  was  instantly  applied  to  his  Royal  Highness  by 
the  audience,  and  several  rounds  of  applause  testified  their  feeling  for  his  situation.1' 
— Prxoe's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
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nld  tz  "ii -it  ^Tam  -a  -aijf  i^si  liases  i*— .  Mas  Hirdcastle 
1^        siri"  -re       3rrr  Ti*jn.  iaa  tuL  ie  zutZL      an  instant. 

jf — .   jti.-r     I  n-*5?  >  ir^i  minnci  xeitzi  if  &Z1  conscience, 

JF;.*.  "~  uL  :ui  risa  •:  1  nusc  5;rsn.ny  izzzc  ia  the  world  ? 
A--.    >  TtT7  innac* — 1  ulsc  vjfxl  encounter — 

3 'ir  ."'ir  L-^==^*.  .^.t^-.  7  :a  izcw  ir;  zi  i^criep — What  if  we 
1     <~r*:3c       ^         rll  r^-iicc:1*  1 — T.-aaocTOw  it  her 
:v-i        — It  r-.ll  :e  :is  js  .-x-^yn: — izd  rather  more 

r^r^rri.— T.-r  rr.T      x  :e.  yftrimg  u>  go. 

_k~.»  .T>   r  /      i^?.  fir.    Ymt  .--rfEi.cT  w_H  iif  please  her. 
Tie  i-scrier  :~  ; .     ir^>=>  *  1_  sb.-T       irisr  cc  year  impatience. 
?  :■:       r*  -  :n  u*:  n        i;ct<e.  izii  w£I  pfjmit  you  to 

<ct  i-r 

1l:  -  J  "  ~it  :V~i '  i-;t         I  h ?    Hem!  hem! 

HjL?r_r-^*.  j  :;i  =:  i?c  txc         Y:u  ir?  :c  iassc  z:e,  you  know.  I 
":e  .-zi.  ^iril:  r-o.-ilois.    YiCr  iiqr  :: !  T*i  take  courage. 

fT,-.fj.  F  ?Iut.  3x1 !  h"*  rc:  -*ie  zr^c  pciz^e,  and  all's  over. 

Sir"*  1  1Z  1  t  t;v 

JLf-.-;.  An  I     ill  tocicz,  *ie       I  irrad  most  to  encounter. 

i7:*:\    It:-:.:* r\:  Miss  Hirdcastle.    Mr.  Marlow.  I'm 

prcud  o:  brlr.*-ji^  t^o  reruns  0:  such  merit  together,  that  only 
wa:.t  to  know,  ;o  ester m  e^oi  crier. 

Ml*i  IlurJ.  {AtlUS  >iow  for  meeting  my  modest  gentleman 
wi*h  a  demure  f^ce,  and  quite  in  his  own  manner,  (-^/ter  a  pause, 
in  vhlrh  he  apjAurt  rery  kfieMjr  and  di*\mcerfed.)  Fm  glad  of 
y>iir  «afe  arrival,  Sir.  I'm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by 
tuft  way. 

Marl.  Only  a  few,  Madam.  Tes,  we  had  some.  Yes,  Madam, 
a  \t<*><\  many  accidents,  but  should  be  sorry — Madam— or  rather 
tfhwl  hf  any  accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  concluded.    Hem ! 

I  I  nut.  {To  Aim.)  You  never  spoke  better  in  your  whole  life. 
Kfi'p  it  up,  and  T'll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Mm  Hard.  I'm  afraid  you  flatter,  Sir.    Y'ou  that  have  seen  so 
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much  of  the  finest  company,  can  find  little  entertainment  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Marl.  {Gathering  courage.)  I  have  lived,  indeed,  in  the  world, 
Madam ;  but  I  have  kept  very  little  company.  I  have  been  but  an 
observer  upon  life,  Madam,  while  others  were  enjoying  it. 

Miss  Nev.  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to  enjoy  it  at  last. 

Hast.  (Ib  him.)  Cicero  never  spoke  better.  Once  more,  and  you 
are  confirmed  in  assurance  for  ever. 

Marl.  (Ib  kirn.)  Hem !  Stand  by  me,  then,  and  when  Fm 
down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up  again. 

Miss  Hard.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life  were,  I  fear,  dis- 
agreeably employed,  since  you  must  have  had  much  more  to  censure 
than  to  approve. 

Marl.  Pardon  me,  Madam.  I  was  always  willing  to  be  amused. 
The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an  object  of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast.  (Ib  him.)  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke  so  well  in  your 
whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow 
are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I  believe  our  being  here  will 
but  embarrass  the  interview. 

Marl.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your  company 
of  all  things.  (To  him.)  Zounds !  George,  sure  you  won't  go  ?  how 
can  you  leave  us  ? 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so  we'll  retire  to 
the  next  room.  (To  him.)  You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to 
manage  a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our  own.  [Exeunt. 

Miss  Hard.  (After  a  pause.)  But  you  have  not  been  wholly  an 
observer,  I  presume,  Sir :  the  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed 
some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Marl.  (Relapsing  into  timidity.)  Pardon  me,  Madam,  I — I — I — 
as  yet  have  studied — only — to — deserve  them. 

Miss  Hard.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst  way  to  obtain 
them. 

Marl.  Perhaps  so,  Madam.  But  I  love  to  converse  only  with 
the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex.  But  I'm  afraid  I  grow 
tiresome. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  at  all,  Sir;  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as 
grave  conversation  myself;  I  could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could  ever 
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admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the 
heart. 

Marl.  It's  a  disease  of  the  mind,  Madam.    In  the  variety 

of  tastes  there  must  be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  urn 

— a — um. 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you,  Sir.  There  must  be  seme  who, 
wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  they 
are  incapable  of  tasting. 

Marl.  My  meaning,  Madam,  but  infinitely  better  expressed.  And 
I  can't  help  observing  a  

Miss  Hard.  {Aside.)  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow  impu- 
dent upon  some  occasions !  (To  ki?n.)  You  were  going  to  observe, 

Marl.  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest,  Madam,  I  forget 
what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hard.  (Aside.)  I  vow  and  so  do  I.  (Ib  Aim.)  You  were 
observing,  Sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy — something  about 
hypocrisy,  Sir. 

Marl.  Yes,  Madam.  In  this  age  of  hypocrisy  there  are  few  who 
upon  strict  inquiry  do  not — a — a— a — 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  Sir. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  Egad  !  and  that's  more  than  I  do  myself. 

Miss  Hard.  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical  age  there  are  few 
that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what  they  practise  in  private,  and 
think  they  pay  every  debt  to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Marl.  True,  Madam;  those  who  have  most  virtue  in  their 
mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  I'm  sure  I  tire 
you,  Madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  in  the  least,  Sir ;  there's  something  so  agreeable 
and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life  and  force — pray,  Sir, 
go  on. 

Marl.  Yes,  Madam.  I  was  saying  that  there  are  some  oc- 
casions,— when  a  total  want  of  courage,  Madam,  destroys  all  the 
 and  puts  us  upon  a — a — a — 

Miss  Hard.  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  a  want  of  courage  upou 
some  occasions  assumes  the  appearance  of  ignorance,  and  betrays  us 
when  we  most  want  to  excel.    1  beg  you'll  proceed. 

Marl.  Yes,  Madam.    Morally  speaking,  madam— But  I  see 
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Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next  room.  I  would  not  intrude 
for  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  never  was  more  agreeably  entertained 
in  all  my  life.    Pray  go  on. 

Marl.  Yes,  Madam,  I  was  But  she  beckons  us  to  join  her. 

Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  attend  you? 

Miss  Hard.  Well  then,  111  follow. 

MarL  (Aside.)  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done  for 
me.  [Eat. 

Miss  Hard.  {Alone.)  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  Was  there  ever  such 
a  sober,  sentimental  interview  ?  I'm  certain  he  scarce  looked  in 
my  face  the  whole  time.  "  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable 
bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has  good  sense,  but  then  so 
buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance.  If 
I  could  teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that  somebody  ? 
That,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer.  [Exit. 

Enter  Toirr  and  Miss  Neville,  followed  by  Mas.  Hardcastle  and  Hastihos. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  Cousin  Con  ?  1  wonder  you're 
not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  Nev.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's  own  relations, 
and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you  want  to  make 
me,  though;  but  it.  won't  do.  I  tell  you,  Cousin  Con,  it  won't 
do ;  so  I  beg  you'll  keep  your  distance,  I  want  no  nearer  relation- 
ship. [She  follow,  coquetting  him  to  the  bach  scene. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well !  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  very  entertaining. 
There  js  nothing  in  the  world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London, 
and  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Host.  Never  there!  You  amaze  me!  From  your  air  and 
manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all  your  life  either  at 
Benelagh,  St.  James's,  or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs*  Hard.  O !  Sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so.  We  country 
persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm  in  love  with  the  town,  and 
that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rustics ; 
but  who  can  have  a  manner,  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the 
Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places  where  the  nobility 
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chiefly  resort  ?  All  I  can  do  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second-hand.  I 
take  care  to  know  every  tSte-d-tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine, 
and  have  all  the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two 
Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked  Lane.  Pray  how  do  you  like  this  head, 
Mr.  Hastings  ? 

Host.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagee,  upon  my  word,  Madam. 
Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  protest,  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a  print  in  the 
Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed !  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the  playhouse  would 
draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  Lady  Mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  vow,  since  inoculation  began,  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  seen  as  a  plain  woman ;  so  one  must  dress  a  little  particular, 
or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  Madam,  in  any  dress. 
(Bowing.) 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing  when  I  have  such  a 
piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr.  Hardcastle :  all  I  can  say  will 
never  argue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes.  I  have  often 
wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was 
bald,  to  plaster  it  over  like  my  Lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hast.  You  are  right,  Madam ;  for,  as  among  the  ladies  there  are 
none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs.  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ?  .•  Why,  with 
his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I  only  wanted  him  to  throw  off 
his  wig  to  convert  it  into  a  tele  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hast.  Intolerable !  At  your  age  you  may  wear  what  you  please, 
and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  most 
fashionable  age  about  town  ? 

Hast.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode but  I'm  told  the 
ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Seriously.  Then  I  shall  be  too  young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  till  she's  past  forty. 
For  instance,  Miss  there,  in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered 
as  a  child,  as  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  Hard.  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself  as  much  a  woman, 
and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 
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Heat.  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young  gentleman,  a  brother 
of  jour's,  I  should  presume  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  son,  Sir.  They  are  contracted  to  each  other. 
Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a-day, 
as  if  they  were  man  and  wife  already.  (To  tiieni)  Well,  Tony, 
child,  what  soft  things  are  you  saying  to  your  cousin  Constance  this 
evening  ? 

Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but  that  it's  very  hard 
to  be  followed  about  so.  Ecod !  I've  not  a  place  in  the  house  now 
that's  left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Never  mind  him,  Con,  my  dear.  He's  in  another 
story  behind  your  back. 

Mi**  Nev.  There's  something  generous  in  my  cousin's  manner. 
He  falls  out  before  faces  to  be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.  That's  a  damned  confounded — crack. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah !  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think  they're  like 
each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hastings  P  The  Blenkinsop 
mouth  to  a  T.  They're  of  a  size  too.  Back  to  buck,  my  pretties, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.   Come,  Tony. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell  you.  (MeatuHng.) 

Miss  Nev.  O  lud !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O,  the  monster !  For  shame,  Tony.  You  a  man, 
and  behave  so  I 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.  Ecod  !  I'll  not  be 
made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to  get  for  the 
pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education  ?  I  that  have  rocked  you  in 
your  cradle,  and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon !  Did  not  I 
work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  P  Did  not  I  prescribe  for 
you  every  day,  and  weep  while  the  receipt  was  operating  P 

Tony.  Ecod  !  you  had  reason  to  weep,  for  you  have  been  dosing 
me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I  have  gone  through  every  receipt  in 
the  Complete  Huswife  ten  times  over;  and  you  have  thoughts  of 
coursing  me  through  Quincy  next  spring.  But,  ecod !  I  tell  you, 
I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper?  Wasn't  it  all 
for  your  good  P 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then.  Snubbing 
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this  way  when  I'm  in  spirits.  If  I'm  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come 
of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  That's  false ;  I  never  see  you  when  you're  in  spirits. 
No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm  never  to  be 
delighted  with  your  agreeable  wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster ! 

Tony.  Ecod  !  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  ever  the  like  ?  But  I  see  he  wants  to  break  my 
heart ;  I  see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  Madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the  young  gentleman  a 
little.    I'm  certain  I  can  persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Constance,  my  love. 
You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness  of  my  situation :  was  ever 
poor  woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty,  provoking, 
undutiful  boy  P  [Exeunt  Mbs.  Hardoabtlb  and  Hub  Nbtilu. 

Hastings,  Toht. 

Tony  (singing).  "  There  was  a  young  man  riding  by,  and  fain 

would  have  his  will.    Bang  do  didlo  dee."-          Don't  mind  her. 

Let  her  cry.  It's  the  comfort  of  her  heart.  I  have  seen  her  and 
sister  cry  over  a  book  for  an  hour  together ;  and  they  said  they 
liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hast.  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  find,  my  pretty 
young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I  dare  answer? 
And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That's  because  you  don't  know  her  as  well  as  L  Ecod ! 
I  know  every  inch  about  her ;  and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  can- 
tanckerous  toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hast.  (Aside.)  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover ! 

Tony.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that.  She  has  as  many 
tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she's  with  her  playmate^, 
she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her  that  charmi 
me. 
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Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks  up,  and  you're 
flung  in  a  ditch. 

East.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. — Yes,  you 
must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox  I  She's  all  a  made-up  thing,  mun.  Ah  !  could 
you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of 
beauty.  Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as 
broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion.    She'd  make  two  of  she. 

East.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would  take  this  bitter 
bargain  off  your  hands  ? 

Tony.  Anon. 

Hast.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss  Neville,  and 
leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend,  for  who  would  take 
her? 

Hast.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  Fll  engage  to  whip  her  off 
to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear  more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you !  Ecod  I  will,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 
I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in 
a  twinkling,  and  may  be  get  you  apart  of  her  fortin  beside,  in  jewels, 
that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hast.  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Tony.  Gome  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see  more  of  my  spirit 
before  you  have  done  with  me.  (Singing.) 

"  We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar." 


ACT  THE  THIBD.  '  y 

Enter  Hardoaftli  alone. 

Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  mean  by  recom- 
mending his  son  as  the  modest  est  young  man  in  town  P  To  me  he 
appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a 
tongue.   He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire-ride 
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already.  He  took  ofT  his  boots  in  the  parlour,  and  desired  me  to 
see  them  taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his '  impudence 
affects  my  daughter.    She  will  certainly  be  shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  dressed. 

Hard.  Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  dress,  as  I 
bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no.  great  occasion. 

Miss  Hard.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  Sir,  in  obeying  your  commands, 
that  I  take  care  to  observe  them  without  ever  debating  their 
propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you  some  cause, 
particularly  when  I  recommended  my  modest  gentlemen  to  you  as  a 
lover  to-day. 

Miss  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something  extraordinary, 
and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the  description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life !  He  has  quite  con- 
founded all  my  faculties ! 

Mm  Hard.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it :  and  a  man  of  the 
world  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad — what  a  fool  was  I,  to  think  a 
young  man  could  learn  modesty  by  travelling.  He  might  as  soon 
learn  wit  at  a  masquerade. 

Miss  Hard.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard.   A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and  a  French 

dancing-master. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa  1  A  French  dancing -master 
could  never  have  taught  him  that  timid  look — that  awkward  address 
— that  bashful  manner — 

Hard.  Whose  .look?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Mr.  Marlow's  :  his  mauvaise  honte,  his  timidity,  struck 
me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you ;  for  I  think  him  one  of 
the  most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure,  Sir,  you  rally!  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious  ?    I  never  saw  such  a  bouncing, 
swaggering  puppy  since  I  was  born.    Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool 
liim. 
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Miss  Hard.  Surprising !  He  met  me  with  a  respectful  bow,  a 
stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air,  and  a  familiarity 
that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence  and  respect ;  censured 
the  manners  of  the  age ;  admired  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never 
laughed ;  tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome ;  then  left  the 
room  with  a  bow,  and  "  Madam,  I  would  not  for  the  world  detain 
you/' 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his  life  before ;  asked 
twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for  an  answer ;  interrupted  my 
best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun ;  and  when  I  was  in  my  best  story 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had 
not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father 
if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Hard.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  I'm  determined  he 
shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take  him,  he  shall 
never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed — to  reject  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Yes  :  but  upon  conditions.  For  if  you  should  find 
him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presuming — if  you  find  him  more 
respectful,  and  I  more  importunate — I  don't  know — the  fellow  is 
well  enough  for  a  man — Certainly,  we  don't  meet  many  such  at  a 
horse-race  in  the  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  so  But  that's  impossible.  The 

first  appearance  has  done  my  business.  I'm  seldom  deceived  in 
that. 

Miss  Hard.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good  qualities  under 
that  first  appearance. 

Hard.  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside  to  her  taste,  she 
then  sets  about  guessing  the  rest  of  his  furniture.  With  her,  a 
smooth  face  stands  for  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure  for  every 
virtue. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  Sir,  a  conversation  begun  with  a  com- 
pliment to  my  good  sense,  won't  end  with  a  sneer  at  my  under- 
standing? 
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Hard.  Pardon  me,  Kate.  Bat  if  young  Mr.  Brazen  can  find  the 
art  of  reconciling  contradictions,  he  may  please  us  both,  perhaps. 

Miss  Hard.  And  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go  to 
make  further  discoveries  ? 

Hard.  Agreed.    But  depend  on't  Fm  in  the  right 

Miss  Hard.  And  depend  on't  I'm  not  much  in  the  wrong. 

[Bum*. 

Enter  Tomr,  running  in  with  a  catbd. 

Tony.  Ecod!  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are.  My  cousin 
Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  My  mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor 
souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.    O !  my  genus  is  that  you? 

Enter  HAsnaos. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed  with  your  mother  ? 
I  hope  you  have  amused  her  with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin, 
and  that  you  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last  P  Our  horses  will 
be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges  by  the  way 
{giving  the  casket) ;  your  sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them  and  hang 
those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 

Hast.  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from  your  mother  P 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs.  I  procured 
them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer  in 
mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the  alehouse  so  often  as  I  do  P 
An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

Hast.  Thousands  do,  it  every  day.  But  to  be  plain  with  you; 
Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to  procure  them  from  her  aunt  this 
very  instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way  at 
least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be.  But  I 
know  how  it  will  be  well  enough ;  she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only 
sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment,  when  she  finds 
she  has  lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment,  leave  me  to  manage  that. 
I  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds ! 
here  they  are.    Morrice  !  Prance !  Hasidws. 
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Toft,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Raid.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me.  Such  a  girl  as 
you  want  jewels  I  It  will  be  time  enough  for  jewels,  my  dear, 
twenty  years  hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

Miss  Nev.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will  certainly 
improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none.  That  natural 
blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments.  Besides,  child,  jeweiS  are 
quite  out  at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, my  lady  Kill-day-light,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  carry  their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and 
marcasites  back. 

Miss  Nev.  But  who  knows,  Madam,  but  somebody  that  shall  be 
nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all  my  little  finery  about  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Consult  your  glass  my  dear,  and  then  see  if  with 
such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better  sparklers.  What  do  you 
think,  Tony,  my  dear  ?  does  your  cousin  Con.  want  any  jewels  in 
your  eyes  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Tony.  That's  as  thereafter  may  be. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would  oblige  me. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and  table-cut  things. 
They  would  make  you  look  like  the  court  of  King  Solomon  at  a 
puppet-show.  Besides,  I  believe,  I  can't  readily  come  at  them 
They  may  be  missing,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony.  {Apart  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle.)  Then  why  don't  you  tell  her 
so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them  ?  Tell  her  they're  lost. 
If  8  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say  they're  lost,  and  call  me  to 
bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Apart  to  Tony.)  You  know,  my  dear,  I'm  only 
keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say  they're  gone,  you'll  bear  me 
witness,  will  you  ?    He  1  he  I  he  ! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod !  I'll  say  I  saw  them  taken  out  with 
my  own  eyes. 

Miss  Nev.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam.  Just  to  be 
permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  and  then  they  may  be  locked  up 
again. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Constance,  if  I  could 
find  them  you  should  hare  them.  They're  missing,  I  assure  you. 
Lost,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  we  must  have  patience  wherever  they 
are. 

Miss  Nev.  Ill  not  believe  it !  this  is  but  a  shallow  pretence  to 
deny  me.  I  know  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  ana 
as  you  are  to  answer  for  the  loss — 

Mrs.  Hard.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If  they  be  lost,  I 
must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son  knows  they  are  missing, 
and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  missing,  and  not  to 
be  found ;  Til  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.  You  must  learn  designation,  my  dear;  for  though  we 
lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how 
calm  I  am. 

Miss  Nev.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Now  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense  should 
waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We  shall  soon  find  them ; 
and  in  the  meantime  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your 
jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Nev.  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world  to  set  off  a 
clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon 
me  :  You  shall  have  them. 

Miss  Nev.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You  shan't  stir. — Was 
ever  anything  so  provoking,  to  mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me 
to  wear  her  trumpery. 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garnets,  take  what 
you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  already.  I  have  stolen  them 
out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark, 
he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  matter.   Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  cousin  ! 

Tony.  Vanish,  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  already.  [Exit 
Miss  Neville.]  Zounds  1  how  she  fidgets  and  spits  about  like  a 
Catherine  wheel.  '  v 
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Enter  Mrs.  Hardoastlb. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Confusion !  thieves  !  robbers  !  we  are  cheated, 
plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  mamma  ?  I  hope 
nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  the  good  family  I 

Mrs.  Hard.  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been  broken  open, 
the  jewels  taken  out,  and  Fm  undone. 

Tony.  Oh!  is  that  all?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  By  the  laws,  I  never 
saw  it  acted  better  in  my  life.  Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  ruined  in 
earnest,  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  r^ned  in  earnest.  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that:  ha!  ha!  ha!  stick  to  that.  Til  bear 
witness,  you  know ;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious,  the  jewels 
are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.    They're  gone,  I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to  laugh,  ha !  ha ! 
I  know  who  took  them  well  enough,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that  can't  tell 
the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest  ?  I  tell  you  I'm  not  in 
jest,  booby. 

Tony.  Thaf  s  right,  thaf  s  right ;  you  must  be  in  a  bitter  passion, 
and  then  nobody  will  suspect  either  of  us.  I'll  bear  witness  that 
they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained  brute,  that 
won't  hear  me?  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you're  no  better  than 
a  fool?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand, 
and  thieves  on  the  other  ? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that 

Mrs.  Hard.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead  you,  and  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My  poor  niece,  what  will  become  of 
kef?  Do  you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  enjoyed  my 
distress  ? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  Do  tod  insult  me,  monster  ?  HI  teach  you  to  vex 
your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.     'He  runs  off,  she  follows  kit*. 

Enter  Mis  Haidcastu  mmd  Maid. 

Miss  Hard.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is  that  brother  of 
mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn,  ha !  ha !  I  don't  wonder 
at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more  Madam,  the  young  gentleman,  as  you 
passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid  P 
He  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  Madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  he  ?  Then  as  I  live  I'm  resolved  to  keep  up 
the  delusion.  Tell  me,  Pimple,  how  do  you  like  my  present  dress  ? 
Don't  you  think  I  look  something  like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  Madam,  that  every  lady  wears  in  the 
country,  but  when  she  visits  or  receives  company. 

Miss  Hard.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  remember  my  face  or 
person? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hard.  I  vow  I  thought  so ;  for  though  we  spoke  for  some 
time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up 
during  the  interview.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet  would  have 
kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in  his  mistake  P 

Miss  Hard.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen,  and  that  is  no 
small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her  face  to  market.  Then  I 
shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaintance,  and  that's  no  small  victory 
gained  over  one  who  never  addresses  any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex. 
But  my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  guard,  and,  like 
an  invisible  champion  of  romance,  examine  the  gianf  s  force  before 
I  ofTer  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and  disguise  your 
voice  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  vour 
person? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got  the  true  bar 
cant — Did  your  honour  call  ? — Attend  the  Lion  there— Pipes  and 
tobacco  for  the  Angel. — The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this 
half  hour. 
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Maid.  It  will  do,  Madam.    But  he's  here.  [ExUUut. 
Enter  Mablow. 

Marl.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house!  I  have 
scarce  a  moment's  repose,  If  I  go  to  the  best  room,  there  I  find 
my  host  and  his  story :  if  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my 
hostess  with  her  curtsey  down  to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got 
a  moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection.     [Walts  and  muses. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  you  call,  Sir?    Did  your  honour  call? 

Marl.  (Musing.)  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's  too  grave  and 
sentimental  for  me. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  your  honour  call?  [She  still  places  herself 
before  him,  he  turning  away. 

Marl.  No,  child  (musing).  Besides,  from  the  glimpse  I  had  of 
her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  sure,  Sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Marl.  No,  no  (musing).  I  have  pleased  my  father,  however,  by 
coming  down,  and  Fll  to-morrow  please  myself  by  returning. 

[Taking  out  his  tablets  and  perusing. 

Miss  Hard.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called,  Sir  ? 

Marl.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Sir.  We  have  such  a 
parcel  of  servants ! 

Marl.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  (looks  full  in  her  face).  Yes,  child, 
I  think  I  did  call.  I  wanted — I  wanted — I  vow,  child,  you  are 
vastly  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.  O  la,  Sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 

Marl.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  malicious  eye.  Yes,  yes,  my 
dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of  your — a — what  d'ye  call  it 
in  the  house  ? 

Miss  Hard.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  out  of  that  these  ten  days. 

Marl.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very  little  purpose* 
Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar 
of  your  lips ;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in  that  too. 

Mm  Hard.  Nectar !  nectar  I  That's  a  liquor  there's  no  call  for 
in  these  parts.  French,  I  suppose.  We  keep  no  French  wines 
here,  Sir. 

Marl.  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 
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Miss  Hard.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it  We  brew  all 
torts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen 
years. 

Marl.  Eighteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think,  child,  you  kept 
the  bar  before  you  were  born.    How  old  are  you? 

Miss  Hard.  O  !  Sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  They  say  women 
and  music  should  never  be  dated.  • 

Marl.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much  above  forty 
(approaching).  Yet  nearer  I  don't  think  so  much  {approaching). 
By  coming  close  to  some  women,  they  look  younger  still ;  but  when 
we  come  very  close  indeed — [attempting  to  kiss  her). 

Mm  Hard.  Pray,  Sir,  keep  your  distance.  On*  would  think  you 
wanted  to  know  one's  age  as  they  do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Marl.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If  you  keep 
me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible  you  and  I  can  be  ever 
acquainted  ? 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with  you  ?  I  want 
no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss 
Hardcastle,  that  was  here  awhile  ago,  in  this  obstropalous  manner. 
I'll  warrant  me,  before  her  you  looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to 
the  ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was  before  a 
justice  of  peace. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  Egad,  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough !  (To  her)  In 
awe  of  her,  child?  Ha!  ha  I  ha!  A  mere  awkward  squinting 
tiling ;  no,  no.  I  find  you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed  and  rallied 
her  a  little ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe.  No,  I  could 
not  be  too  severe,  curse  me ! 

Miss  Hard.  0 !  then,  Sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I  find,  among  the 
ladies  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And  yet  hang  me,  I 
don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At  the  Ladies'  Club  in 
town  I'm  call'd  their  agreeable  Battle.  Battle,  child,  is  not  my 
real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by.  My  name  is  Solomons ;  Mr. 
Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  service.    (Offering  to  salute  her.) 

Miss  Hard.  Hold,  sir,  you  are  introducing  me  to  your  club, 
not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so  great  a  favourite  there,  you 
say? 

Marl  Ye«  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady  Betty  Blackleg, 
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the  Countess  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Langhorns,  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,* 
and  your  humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  it  is  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose  ? 

MarL  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  supper,  wine,  and  old  women  can 
make  us. 

Miss  Hard.  And  their  agreable  Battle,  ha !  ha  !  ha  I 

MarL  {Aside.)  Egad !  1  don't  quite  like  this  cliit.    She  looks 
knowing,  methinks.    You  laugh,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  I  can't  but  laugh,  to  think  what  time  they  all  have  for 
minding  their  work  or  their  family. 

MarL  {Aside.)  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  {To  her.)  Do 
you  ever  work,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.    There's  not  a  screen  or  a  quilt  in  the 
whole  house  but  what  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

MarL  Odso !  then  you  must  show  me  your  embroidery.  I  em- 
broider and  draw  patterns  myself  a  little.  If  you  want  a  judge  of 
your  work,  you  must  apply  to  me.    {Seizing  her  hand.) 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  but  the  colours  donot  look  well  by  candle-light.  * 
You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning.  {Struggling.) 

MarL  And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?  Such  beauty  fires  beyond 
the  power  of  resistance. — Pshaw  I  the  father  here !  My  old  luck  : 
I  never  nicked  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames  ace  three  times 
following.  [ExU  Mablow. 

Enter  Haedcastle,  who  stands  in  surprise. 

Hard.  So,  Madam,  So  I  find  this  is  your  modest  lover.  This 
is  your  humble  admirer,  that  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
only  adored  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed 
to  deceive  your  father  so  P 

Miss  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he's  still  the  modest 
man  I  first  took  him  for ;  you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  I  believe  his  impudence  is 

*  The  allusion  here  was  to  an  actual  club  (the  44  Albemarle  Street")  recently 
established,  of  which  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  were  privileged  to  be  members,  and 
the  introduction  of  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin  was  resented  by  Horace  Walpole  and  others 
belonging  to  the  club  as  an  attack  on  their  friend  and  fellow-member,  Miss  Lloyd. 
Goldsmith,  in  the  manuscript  of  the  comedy,  and  on  the  early  nights  of  its  per- 
formance, used  Hiss  Lloyd's  name,  Racbael,  but  altered  it  in  the  printed  copies,  See 
the  Letters  of  Walpole  and  Lady  Ossory,  voL  i.,  p.  60. 
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-LIT  rHi  JC-tTaTH. 

///m*.  Y.i  rzrzn«  -e:  Sr  Chafes  Xiriow  expected  ho*  this 
r..jrr.f. !  za7*  7;si  zjj  ycnr  iafonnarion  ? 

AVr.  Via  2Lij  depend  upon  it.  I  just  saw  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Itwivuitrt,  in  which  he  ceils  him  he  intends  setting  out  a  few 
h/#ur«  *ft/rr  h«  »on. 

//W.  Th*n,  my  Constance,  all  most  be  completed  before  he 
*ttn*%.  Ifc  known  me ;  and  should  he  find  me  here,  would  discover 
wiy  nam*,  and  pftrhapfl  my  designs,  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Mim  N™.  TIia  jfcwdfl,  I  hope,  are  safe? 

////*/.  Ym(  y#«.    |  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  who  keeps  the 
of  our  Imgi/figf.     In  the  mean  time  Til  go  to  prepare  matters 
for  our  flo|N  irinil.    I  have  had  the  'squire's  promise  of  a  fresh  paij 
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of  horses ;  and  if  I  should  not  see  him  again,  will  write  him  further 
directions. 

Miss  Nev.  Well !  success  attend  you.    In  the  mean  time  Til  go 
\^  an#  amuse  my  aunt  with  the  old  pretence  of  a  violent  passion  for 
my  cousin. 

Enter  Maklow,  followed  by  a  Servant 

Marl.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  sending  me  so 
valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  him,  when  he  knows  the 
only  place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn-door.  Have 
you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady,  as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have 
you  put  it  into  her  own  hands  P 

Ser.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Marl.  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough ;  she  asked  me  how 
I  came  by  it  P  and  she  said  she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give 
an  account  of  myself.  [^Servant. 

MarL  Ha  !  ha  I  ha !  They're  safe,  however.  What  an  unac- 
countable set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst  I  This  little  bar-maid 
though  runs  in  my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives  out  the 
absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's  mine,  she  must  be 
mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  HAsmros. 

Host.  Bless  me!  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  I  intended 
to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Marlow  here,  and  in 
spirits  too ! 

MarL  Give  me  joy,  George  Grown  me,  shadow  me  with  laurels ! 
Well,  George,  after  all,  we  modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success 
among  the  women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success  has  your 
honour's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent 
upon  us? 

MarL  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely  little  thing, 
that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle  P 
Hast.  Well,  and  what  then? 

MarL  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such  fire,  such  motion,  such 
eyes,  such  lips;  but,— egad  I  she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though 
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Hast.  But  are  jou  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of  her  P 

Marl.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her  work  above 
stairs,  and  I  am  to  improve  the  pattern. 

Hast.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob  a  woman  of  her 
honour  ? 

Marl.  Pshaw  I  pshaw !  We  all  know  the  honour  of  the  bar- 
maid of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it ; 
there's  nothing  in  this  house  I  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 

ffa&t.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Marl.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  that 
would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket  I  sent  you  to 
lock  up  ?    It's  in  safety  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  yes.  It's  safe  enough.  I  have  taken  care  of  it. 
But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn-door  a 
place  of  safety  ?  Ah !  numskull !  I  have  taken  better  precautions 
for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself  1  have 

Hast.  What? 

Marl.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  you. 
Hast.  To  the  landlady  ! 
Marl.  The  landlady. 
Hast.  You  did? 

Marl.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast.  Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness. 

Marl.  Wasn't  I  right?  I  believe  you'll  allow  that  I  acted 
prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hast.  (Aside.)  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Marl.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  though,  methinks.  Sure 
nothing  has  happened  ? 

Hast.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better  spirityin  all  my  life. 
And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily 
undertook  the  charge. 

Marl.  Itather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only  kept  the  casket,  but, 
through  her  great  precaution,  was  going  to  keep  the  messenger  too. 
Ua!  ha!  ha! 

Hast.  He !  he !  he !    They're  safe,  however. 

Marl.  As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

•  Hast.  (Aside.)  So  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an  end,  and 
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we  must  set  off  without  it.  (To  Aim.)  Well,  Charles,  Fll  leave 
you  to  your  meditations  on  the  pretty  bar-maid,  and,  he  I  he  !  he  ! 
may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself,  as  you  have  been  for  me ! 

[Exit. 

Marl.  Thank  ye,  George :  I  ask  no  more.    Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Enter  Hardoastlk. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's  turned  all  topsy- 
turvy. His  servants  have  got  drunk  already.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer ; 
and  yet,  from  my  respect  for  his  father,  I'll  be  calm.  (To  Aim.) 
Mr.  Marlow,  your  servant.  Tin  your  very  humble  servant.  (Bow- 
ing low.) 

Marl.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  (Aside.)  What's  to  be  the 
wonder  now  ? 

Hard.  I  believe,  Sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  Sir,  that  no  man  alive 
ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your  father's  son,  Sir.  I  hope  you 
think  so  ? 

Marl.  I  do  from  my  soul,  Sir.  I  don't  want  much  entreaty.  1 
generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  Sir.  But  though  I  say 
nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your  servants  is  insufferable. 
Their  manner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this 
house,  I  assure  you. 

Marl.  I  protest,  my  very  good  Sir,  that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  If 
they  don't  drink  as  they  ought,  they  are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them 
not  to  spare  the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  you.  (To  the  side-scene.) 
Here,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  up.  (To  him.)  My  positive 
directions  were,  that  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make  up 
for  ray  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they. had  your  orders  for  what  they  do?  I'm 
satisfied ! 

Marl.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  hear  from  one  of  them- 
selves. 

Enter  Servant*  drunk. 

Marl.  You,  Jeremy !  Come  forward,  sirrah !  What  were  my 
orders  ?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call  for  what  you 
thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard.  (Aside.)  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 
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Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet-street  for  ever! 
Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm  as  good  as  another  man.  I'll  drink 
for  no  man  before  supper,  Sir,  damme !    Good  liquor  will  sit  upon 

a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not  sit  upon  hiccup 

upon  my  conscience,  Sir. 

Marl.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk  as  he  can 
possibly  be.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd 
have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds !  he'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I  contain  myself  any 
longer.  Mr.  Marlow — Sir;  I  have  submitted  to  your  insolence 
for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its  coming 
to  an  end.  I'm  now  resolved  to  be  master  here,  Sir;  and  I 
desire  that  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my  house 
directly. 

Marl.  Leave  your  house !  Sure  you  jest,  my  good  friend ! 

What?  when  I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  please  you. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so  I  desire  you'll 
leave  my  house. 

Marl.  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious  ?  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  such 
a  night  ?    You  only  mean  to  banter  me. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  I'm  serious  !  And  now  that  my  passions 
are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine,  Sir;  this  house  is  mine,  and 
I  command  you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Marl.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  shan't  stir  a  step, 
I  assure  you. — [In  a  serious  tone.)  This  your  house,  fellow !  It's 
my  house.  This  is  my  house.  Mine,  while  I  choose  to  stay.  What 
right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this  house,  Sir  ?  I  never  met  with 
such  impudence,  curse  me ;  never  in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did.  To  come  to  my  house, 
to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult 
the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me* 
"  This  house  is  mine,  Sir."  By  all  that's  impudent  it  makes  me 
inugh.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  Sir  {bantering),  as  you  take  the  house, 
what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture?  There's  a  pair 
of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a  fire-screen,  and  here's  a  .pair  of 
brazen-nosed  bellows ;  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them. 

Marl.  Bring  me  your  bill,  Sir ;  bring  me  your  bill,  and  let's  make 
no  more  words  about  it. 
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Hard.  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What  think  you  of  the 
Rake's  Progress,  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Marl.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say ;  and  Til  leave  you  and  your 
infernal  house  directly. 

Hard.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table  that  you  may  see  your  own 
face  in. 

Marl.  My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair  for  your  own  particular 
slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Marl.  Zounds!  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  lefs  hear  no 
more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's  letter  to  me, 
I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred  modest  man  as  a  visitor  here,  but 
now  I  find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully;  but  he  will 
be  down  here  presently,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it. 

Marl.  How's  this  ?  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the  house.  Every- 
thing  looks  like  an  inn ;  the  servants  cry,  coming ;  the  attendance  is 
awkward ;  the  barmaid,  too,  to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will 
further  inform  me.    Whither  so  fast,  child  ?    A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Mm  Hard.  Let  it  be  short,  then.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  {Aside.)  I 
believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake.  But  it's  too  soon  quite 
to  undeceive  him. 

Marl.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What  are  you,  and 
what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be  ? 

Mist  Hard.  A  relation  of  the  family,  Sir. 

Marl.  What !  a  poor  relation  ? 

Mist  Hard.  Yes,  Sir;  a  poor  relation,  appointed  to  keep  the 
keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give 
them. 

Marl.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Miss  Hard.  Inn !  0  law  what  brought  that  in  your  head  ? 

One  of  the  best  families  in  the  country  keep  an  inn — Ha !  ha !  ha  I 
old  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  an  inn ! 

Marl.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  I  Is  this  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house, 
child? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure  !   Whose  else  should  it  be  P 
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Marl.  So  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been  damnably  imposed  on. 
(),  confound  my  stupid  head,  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole 
town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all  the  print-shops. 
The  Dullissimo-Maccaroni.  To  mistake  this  house  of  all  others  for 
an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper  I  What  a 
swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for !  What  a  silly  puppy  do 
I  find  myself !  There,  again,  may  I  be  hang'd,  my  dear,  but  I 
mistook  you  for  the  barmaid. 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me !  dear  me !  I'm  s^ire  there's  nothing  in  my 
lehavhur  to  put  me  upon  a  level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Marl.  Nothing,  my  dear,  northing.  But  I  was  in  for  a  list  of 
blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you4  a  subscriber.  My 
stupidity  saw  everything  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook  your  assiduity 
for  assurance,  and  your  simplicity  for  allurement.  But  it's  over — 
This  house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  disoblige  you. 
I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  atfront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so 
polite,  and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm  sure  I  should  be 
sorry  {pretending  to  cry)  if  he  left  the  family  upon  my  account. 
I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said  anything  amiss,  since  I  have 
no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  By  Heaven!  she  weeps.  This  is  the  first  mark  of 
tendenies3  I  ever  had  from  a  modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me. 
(To  her.)  Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the  only  part  of  the 
family  I  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain  with  you,  the 
difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and  education,  makes  an  honourable 
connection  impossible;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought  of 
seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  honour,  of  bringing  ruin  upon 
one,  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miss  Hard.  (Aside.)  Generous  man  !  I  now  begin  to  admire 
him.—  (To  him.)  .  But  I  am  sure  my  family  is  as  good  .as  Miss 
llardcastle's ;  and  though  I'm  poor,  that's  no  great  misfortune  to  a 
contented  mind ;  and  until  this  moment,  I  never  thought  that  it  was 
bad  to  want  fortune. 

Marl.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from  one,  that,  if  1 
had  a  thousand  pound,  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  This  simplicity  bewitches  me,  so  that  if  I  stay, 
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Fni  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and  leave  her. — (To  her.) 
Your  partiality  in  my  favour,  my  dear,  touches  me  most  sensibly : 
and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  I  could  easily  fix  my  choice. 
But  I  owe  too  much  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the 
authority  of  a  father;  so  that — lean  scarcely  speak  it — it  affects  me. 
Farewell. 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now.  He  shall  not 
go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him.  Til  still  preserve  the 
character  in  which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  undeceive  my  papa, 
who  perliaps  may  laugh  him  out  of  his  resolution. 


Enter  Toky,  Miss  Neville. 

Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next  time.  I  have 
done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing ; 
but  she  believes  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  Nev.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  forsake  us  in  this 
distress  ?  If  she  in  the  least  suspects  that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall 
certainly  be  locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten 
times  worse. 

Tony.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damned  bad  things. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly 
like  Whistle-jacket ;  and  I'm  sure  you  can't  say  but  I  have  courted 
you  .nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she  comes,  we  must  court  a  bit  or 
two  more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us.  [T/iey  retire  and  seem 
to  fondle. 

Enter  Mbs.  Hardcastli. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be  sure.  But  my 
sou  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy, 
however,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then  let  her  keep  her  own 
fortune.  But  what  do  I  see  P  fondling  together,  as  I'in  alive.  1 
never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah !  have  I  caught  you,  my 
pretty  doves  P  What,  billing,  exchanging  stolen  glances  and  broken 
murmurs  ?    Ah ! 

Tony.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little  now  and  then 
to  be  sure.    But  there's  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the  flame,  only  to 
make  it  burn  brighter. 
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3/ut  3Vr.  Cdsia  Tz'Zj  jncises  to  ere  us  more  of  his  company 
at  ijoioe.    Lad^ei,  Le  sii^"i  j&rt  ^s  cj  jaare,    Ii  won't  leave  us, 

7c/»y.  0 !  ;i*§  a  prercy  cta^pc  Xo,  Fd  sacrer  lave  my  hen 
\zx  *  poind,  tlan  leave  yon  whta  y:«a  scdje  upon  one  so.  Tour 
1**1??*  m&i*s  you  so  beo:x:r..j. 

J/i«  Xtz.  Agreeable  coiLsn!  Who  can  help  ^m™ig  thai 
naViral  Luilout,  that  pleasant  broad,  red,  thoughtless — {jmtHmg 
ku  cheek)  ah  !  it's  a  bold  face. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pretty  innocence  ! 

Tony.  I'm  fore  I  always  loved  cousin  Con's  hazle  eyes,  and  her 
pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that  over  the 
ha*picW;l«,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah,  be  would  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree.  I  was 
never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes  after  his  father,  poor 
Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  yours 
incontinently.  You  shall  have  them.  Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my 
dt-ar  ?  You  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  well  put  off  the  rest 
of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermons,  to  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity. 

Enter  Diggokt. 

Jjuj.  Where's  the  Squire?  I  have  got  a  letter  for  your 
worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.    She  reads  all  my  letters  first, 
l)ig.  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 
Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  ? 
Big.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  the  letter  itself. 
Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know  though  {turning  (he  Utter  and  goring 
on  it). 

Miss  Nev.  {Aside.)  Undone  1  undone!  A  letter  to  him  from 
Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt  sees  it,  we  are  ruined 
for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  (TbMss.  Hakd- 
castle.)  But  I  have  not  told  you,  Madam,  of  my  cousin's  smart 
answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Marlow.  We  so  laughed. — You  must 
know,  Madam. — This  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us.  {They 
confer.) 

Tony.  {Still  gazing.)  A  damn'd  cramp  piece  of  penmanship,  as 
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ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read  your  print  hand  very  well.  But 
here  there  are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can 
scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  "To  Anthony  Lumpkin, 
Esquire."  It's  very  odd,  I  can  readf  the  outside  of  my  letters, 
where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough.    But  when  I  come  to  open  it, 

it's  all   buzz.    That's  hard,  very  hard;  for  the  inside  of  the 

letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ha!  ha  I  ha  I  Very  well,  very  well.  And  so  my 
son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher. 

Miss  Nev.  Yes,  madam;  but  you  must  hear  the  rest,  madam. 
A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us.  You'll  hear  how  he 
puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  Hard.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  himself,  methinks. 

Tony.  {Still  gazing.)  A  damn'd  up  and  down  hand,  as  if  it  was 
disguised  in  liquor. — {Reading.)  Dear  Sir, — ay,  that's  that.  Then 
there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether  the  next  be  an  izzard, 
or  an  R,  confound  me,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mrs.  Hard.  What's  that,  my  dear?  Can  I  give  you  any 
assistance? 

Miss  Nev.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads  a  cramp 
hand  better  than  I.  {Twitching  the  letter  from  him.)  Do  you 
know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tony.  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the  feeder. 

Miss  Nev.  Ay,  so  it  is  {pretending  to  read.)  Dear  Squire,  hoping 
that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  goose-green  quite 

out  of  feather.    The    odds  urn  odd  battle— um — long 

fighting — um — here,  here,  it's  all  about  cocks  and  fighting ;  it's  of 
no  consequence,  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up.  {Thrusting  the  crumpled 
letter  upon  him.) 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  consequence  in  the 
world.  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother, 
do  you  make  it  out.  Of  no  consequence  I  {Giving  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  the  letter.) 

Mrs.  Hard.  How's  this ! — (Heads)  "  Dear  Squire,  I'm  now 
waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  post-chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  but  I  find  my  horses  yet  unable  to  perform  the 
journey.  I  expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you 
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prosdiaL  IX* patch  is  necessary,  as  the  hty  (ay,  the  hag)  your 
mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us.  Yours,  Hastings."  Grant  me 
padrnce :  I  shall  run  chstracted !    My  rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  y-tr.  I  hepe,  Madam,  youTI  suspend  your  resentment  for  a 
few  mcn;tn:?,  and  not  impute  to  me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister 
design,  that  b*rlor.gs  to  another. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Citriseyxmg  very  lor.)  line  spoken  Madam,  yon  are 
m  /?i  rnirac  J  :-*Iy  polite  and  engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy  and  circumspection,  Madam,  (CkaxgiKg  ker  tome.)  And 
you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut :  were  you,  too,  joined  against  me  ?  But  I'll 
defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for  you,  Madam,  since  you 
have  got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running  away  with  your  spark, 
prepare,  this  very  moment,  to  run  off  with  wte.  Tour  old  aunt 
Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure,  111  warrant  me.  You  too,  Sir,  may 
mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  Here,  Thomas, 
Roger,  Diggory  !  I'll  show  you,  that  I  wish  you  better  than  you 
do  yourselves.  [BriL 

Miss  Xev.  So  now  Fm  completely  ruined. 

Tuny.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Nev.  Wliat  better  could  be  expected  from  being  connected 
with  such  a  stupid  fool, — and  after  all  the  nods  and  signs  I  made 

him  ? 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  Miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness,  and  not  my 
stupidity,  that  did  your  business.  You  were  so  nice  and  so  busy 
with  your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I  thought  you  could 
never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastdtos. 

Hast.  So,  Sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that  you  have  shown  my 
letter,  and  betrayed  us.    Was  this  well  done,  young  gentleman? 

Tony.  Here's  another.  Ask  Miss,  there,  who  betrayed  you? 
Ecod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marl.  So  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you.  Rendered 
contemptible,  driven  into  ill-manners,  despised,  insulted,  laughed  at. 
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Tony.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  old  Bedlam  broke  loose 
presently. 

Miss  Nev.  And  there,  Sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  all  owe 
every  obligation. 

Marl.  What  can  I  say  to  him?  a  mere  boy,  an  idiot,  whose 
ignorance  and  age  are  a  protection. 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but  disgrace 
correction. 

Miss  Nev.  Tet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to  make  himself 
merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 
Hast.  An  insensible  cub. 
Marl.  Beplete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tony.  Baw!  damme,  but  Fll  fight  you  both,  one  after  the 
other  with  baskets. 

Marl.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.  But  your  conduct, 
Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explanation.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes, 
yet  would  not  undeceive  me. 

Hast.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappointments,  is  this  a 
time  for  explanations  ?    It  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 

Marl.  But,  Sir  

Miss  Nev.  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your  mistake,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.   Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  immediately,  Madam. 
The  horses  are  putting  to.  Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next 
room.   We  are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning.  Servant. 

Miss  Nev.  Well,  well :  Fll  come  presently. 

Marl.  (To  Hastings.)  Was  it  well  done,  Sir,  to  assist  in  rendering 
me  ridiculous  ?  To  hang  me  out  for  the  scorn  of  all  my  acquaint* 
ance  ?    Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation. 

Hast.  Was  it  well  done,  Sir,  if  you're  upon  that  subject,  to 
deliver  what  I  entrusted  to  yourself,  to  the  care  of  another,  Sir  ? 

Miss  Nev.  Mr.  Hastings!  Mr.  Marlow!  Why  will  you 
increase  my  distress  by  this  groundless  dispute?  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you  
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  cloak,  Madam.    My  mistress  is  impatient. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Nev.  I  come.  Pray  be  pacified.  If  I  leave  you  thus,  I 
shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Enter  8erYant. 

Serv.   Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  Madam.    The  horses  are 

waiting. 

Miss  Nev.  0,  Mr.  Marlow,  if  you  knew  what  a  scene  of  constraint 
and  ill-nature  lies  before  me,  I  am  sure  it  would  convert  your 
resentment  into  pity. 

Marl.  Fm  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  passions,  that  I  don't 
know  what  I  do.  Forgive  me,  Madam.  George,  forgive  me.  You 
know  my  hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hast.  The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only  excuse. 

Miss  Nev.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  you  have  that  esteem  for 
me  that  I  think, — that  I  am  sure  you  have,  your  constancy  for 
three  years  will  but  increase  the  happiness  of  our  future  connexion. 
If  

Mrs.  Hard.  {Within.)  Miss  Neville  Constance,  why  Constance, 
I  say. 

Miss  Nev.  Fm  coming.  Well,  constancy,  remember,  constancy 
is  the  word.  [Exit. 

Hast.  My  heart!  how  can  I  support  this?  To  be  so  near 
happiness,  and  such  happiness  ! 

Marl.  (To  Tony.)  You  see  now,  young  gentleman,  the  effects  of 
your  folly.  What  might  be  amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappoint- 
ment, and  even  distress. 

Tony.  (From  a  reverie.)  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it :  it's  here.  Your 
hands.  Yours  and  yours,  my  poor  Sulky. — My  boots  there,  ho ! — 
Meet  me  two  hours  hence  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden;  and  if  you 
don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good-natured  fellow  than  you 
thought  for,  Til  give  you  leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet 
Bouncer  into  the  bargain.   Come  along.    My  boots,  ho  !  [Burnt. 
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ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

(Soxhi  continued.) 
Enter  Hashhgs  and  Serrant. 

East  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville  drive  off, 
you  say  ? 

Scrv.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a  post-coach,  and  the 
young  Squire  went  on  horseback.  They're  thirty  miles  off  by  this 
time. 

East.  Then  all  my  hopes  are  over. 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir.  Old  Sir  Charles  is  arrived.  He  and  the  old 
gentleman  of  the  house  have  been  laughing  at  Mr.  Marlow's  mistake 
this  half  hour.   They  are  coming  this  way. 

East.  Then  I  must  not  be  seen.  So  now  to  my  fruitless 
appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  This  is  about  the 
time.  [&U. 

Enter  Sib  Charlks  and  Habdoaotlx, 

Eard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  sent 
forth  his  sublime  commands  ! 

Sir  Chas.  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose  he  treated  afl 
your  advances. 

Eard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in  me  above  a 
common  inn-keeper,  too. 

Sir  Chas.  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an  uncommon  inn- 
keeper; ha!  ha  I  ha! 

Eard.  Well,  I'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of  anything  but 
joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union  of  our  families  will  make  our 
personal  friendships  hereditary,  and  though  my  daughter's  fortune  is 
but  small  

Sir  Chas.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  to  me  ?  My  son 
is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  already,  and  can  want 
nothing  but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  happiness,  and 
increase  it.   If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  say  they  do  

Eard.  If,  man!  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each  other.  My 
daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  Chas.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  you  know. 

*** 


Hard.  I  «tv  1'iL  zr»p  isr  iisx&i  ir  iiit  vioeK  tisftwt 
j&i*r,/;  tv:  utr*  it  cocia  lo  pnx  jot  nxc  af  janr  fi,  I 

J/ar£  I  Sir,  ov*  xoosre,  to        psrios  fx  ht  scnmce 

v/w:  wx.    I  c*a  Kara:  rtfl&d  ol  my  insoiciae  wniiic:  rccjnskm. 

/fer</.  Tat,  ly>T,  &  trife.  Tm  ukt  it  too  £r*Tt£r.  Ax  Iimh  or 
twA  \*uv'j:uz  whL  mr  fans&ia  will  set  tH  u>  righif  azsis.  SbeH 
ukvkt  h'uz  too  the  worse  for  it. 

i/ar/.  Hi/,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  approbation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Harlow ;  if  I  am  not 
A&wY*rA,  too  have  something  more  than  approbatmm  thereabout*. 
You  take  tut? 

Marl,  finally,  Sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard.  Omt,  boy,  I'm  an  old  fellow,  and  know  what's  what  as 
wll  as  you  that  are  younger.  I  know  what  has  past  between  too  ; 
but  mum. 

Marl.  Sure,  Sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us  but  the  most  pro- 
found respect  on  my  side,  and  the  most  distant  reserve  on  bet's. 
You  don't  think,  Sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been  past  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  ? 

Hard.  Impudence!  No,  I  don't  say  that — not  quite  impudence 
— though  girls  like  to  be  played  with,  and  rumpled  a  little,  too, 
sometime**.    Jiut  she  lias  told  no  tales,  I  assure  you. 

Marl.  I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 

Hard.  Well,  well,  I  like  modesty  in  its  place  well  enough.  But 
this  is  over-acting,  young  gentleman.  You  may  be  open.  Your 
father  and  I  will  like  you  the  better  for  it. 

Marl.  May  I  die,  Sir,  if  I  ever  

Hard.  1  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and  as  I'm  sure  you  like 
her  

Marl.  Dear  Sir — I  protest,  Sir  

Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  joined  as  fast  as 
the  parson  can  tic  you. 

Marl.  Hut  hear  me,  Sir  

Hard.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  admire  it;  every 
moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mischief,  so — 
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Marl.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all  that's  just  and  true, 
I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment, 
or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of  affection.  We 
had  but  one  interview,  and  that  was  formal,  modest,  and  unin- 
teresting. 

Hard.  {Aside.)  This  fellow's  formal  modest  impudence  is  beyond 
bearing. 

Sir  CAas.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand  or  made  any  protesta- 
tions ? 

Marl.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in  obedience  to 
your  commands ;  I  saw  the  lady  without  emotion,  and  parted  without 
reluctance.  I  hope  you'll  exact  no  farther  proofs  of  my  duty,  nor 
prevent  me  from  leaving  a  house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifi- 
cations. 

Sir  CAas.  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with  which  he 
parted. 

Hard.  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  intrepidity  of  his 
assurance. 

Sir  CAas.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  his  truth. 
Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would  stake  my  happiness 
upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardoastlb. 

Hard.  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely  and 
witiiout  reserve :  has  Mr.  Marlow  made  you  any  professions  of  love 
and  affection  ? 

Miss  Hard.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  Sir  !    But  since  you 
require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he  has. 
Hard.  (To  Sir  Charles.)  You  see. 

Sir  CAas.  And  pray,  Madam,  have  you  and  my  son  had  more 
than  one  interview  ? 
Miss  Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  several. 
Hard.  (To  Sir  Charles.)    You  see. 
Sir  CAas.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  ? 
Miss  Hard.  A  lasting  one. 
Sir  CAas.  Did  he  talk  of  love? 
Miss  Hard.  Much,  Sir. 
Sir  CAas.  Amazing !    And  all  this  formally  P 
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Miss  Hard.  Formally. 

Hard.  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  Chas.  And  how  did  he  behave,  Madam  ? 

Miss  Hard.  As  most  profest  admirers  do  :  said  seme  civil  things 
of  my  face;  talked  much  of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of 
mine ;  mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and  ended 
with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  Chas.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced  indeed.  I  know  his 
conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and  submissive:  this 
forward  canting  ranting  manner  by  no  means  describes  him ;  and,  I 
am  confident,  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hard.  Then,  what,  Sir,  if  I  should  convince  you  to  your 
face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
will  place  yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear  him  declare 
his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  Chas.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you  describe,  all  my 
happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  describe — I  fear  my 
happiness  must  never  have  a  beginning.  [SmmL 

'$ 

Sonra  changes  to  the  back  of  the  garden. 
Enter  Hastihgs. 

Hast.  What  an  idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow  who  probably 
takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me.  He  never  intended  to  be  punctual, 
and  I'll  wait  no  longer.  What  do  I  seep  It  is  he !  and  perhaps 
with  news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  Tony,  booted  and  spattered. 

Hast.  My  honest  Squire !  I  now  find  you  a  man  of  your  word. 
This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the 
world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This  riding  by  -night,  by  the  bye,  is 
cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a 
stage-coach. 

Hast.  But  how?  where  did  you  leave  your  fellcw  travellers? 
Are  they  in  safety  ?    Are  they  housed  P 
Tony.  Five-and-twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half  is  no  such 
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bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have  smoked  for  it:  Babbit  me, 
but  Td  rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox  than  ten  with  such 
varment. 

Hast.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies?  I  die  with 
impatience. 

Tony.  Left  them  !    Why  where  should  I  leave  them  but  where  I 
found  them  ? 
Hast.  This  is  a  riddle.- 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this  then.   What's  that  goes  round  the  house, 
and  round  the  house,  and  never  touches  the  house? 
Had.  I'm  still  astray. 

Tony.  Why,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led  them  astray.  By  jingo, 
there's  not  a  pond  or  a  slough  within  five  miles  of  the  place  but 
they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hast.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  understand :  you  took  them  in  a  round, 
while  they  supposed  themselves  going  forward.  And  so  you  have 
at  last  brought  them  home  again. 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down  Feather-bed 
Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  I  then  rattled  them  crack 
over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down  Hill.  I  then  introduced  them  to 
the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree  Heath ;  and  from  that,  with  a  circum- 
bendibus I  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden. 

Hast.  But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Tony.  No,  no,  only  mother  is  confoundedly  frightened.  She 
thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick  of  the  journey ;  and  the 
cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So  if  your  own  horses  be  ready,  you  may 
whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge 
a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  if  s  dear  friend,  noble  Squire.  Just  now,  it  was 
all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the  guts.  Damn  your  way  of 
fighting,  I  say.  After  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
we  kiss  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had  run  me  through  the  guts, 
then  I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  kiss  the  hangman. 

Hast.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to  relieve  Miss 
Neville :  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  employed,  I  promise  to  take  care 
of  the  young  one.  1%**  Hakimo* 
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Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish !  She's  got 
from  the  pond,  and  draggled  np  to  the  waist  like  a  mermaid. 

EnUr  Mrs.  Haedcaotlk. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,  I'm  killed !  Shook  !  Battered  to  death. 
I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt,  that  laid  us  against  the 
quickset  hedge,  has  done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault.  Tou  would  be 
for  running  away  by  night,  without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.  I  never  met  so 
many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drenched  in  the  mud,  over- 
turned in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at 
last  to  lose  our  way.    Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  By  my  guess  we  should  come  upon  Crackskull  Common, 
about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  Hard.  0  lud  I  O  lud !  The  most  notorious  spot  in  all  the 
country.    We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make  a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid.  Two  of  the 
five  tliat  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find  us. 
Don't  be  afraid. — Is  that  a  man  that's  galloping  behind  us  P  No ; 
it's  only  a  tree. — Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me* 

Tony.  Do  you  see  anything  like  a  black  hat  moving  behind  the 
thicket  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Oh,  death  ! 

Tony.  No ;  if s  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma;  don't  be 
afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming  towards  us. 
Ah  I  I'm  sure  on't.    If  he  perceives  us  we  are  undone. 

Tony.  (Aside.)  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky,  come  to  take 
one  of  his  night  walks. — (2b  her.)  Ah  !  it's  a  highwayman  with 
pistols  as  long  as  my  arm.    A  damn'd  ill-looking  fellow. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Good  Heaven  defend  us !    He  approaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  I'll  cough,  and  cry  hem. 
When  I  cough,  be  sure  to  keep  close.  [Mas.  Haedcastlb  hides 
behind  a  tree  in  the  back  scene. 
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Enter  Hardoastlk. 

Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people  in  want  of  help. 
Oh,  Tony  !  is  that  you  ?  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon  back.  Are 
your  mother  and  her  charge  in  safety  ? 

Tony.  Very  safe,  Sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.  Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {From  behind.)  Ah,  death  1  I  find  there's  danger. 

Hard.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours;  sure  that's  too  much,  my 
youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short  journeys,  as 
they  say.  Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard.  (From  behind.)  Sure  he'll  do  the  dear  boy  no  harm. 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  Sir,  talking  to  myself,  Sir,  I  was  saying  that 
forty  miles  in  four  hours  was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As  to  be 
sure  it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being  out  in  the 
air.    We'll  go  in,  if  you  please.  Hem. 

Hard,  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself  you  did  not  answer  yourself. 
I'm  certain  I  heard  two  voices,  and  am  resolved  (raising  his  voice) 
to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  Hard.  (From  behind.)  Oh  1  he's  coming  to  find  me  out. 
Oh! 

Ibny.  What  need  you  go,  Sir,  if  I  tell  you?  Hem.  I'll  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  truth — hem — I'll  tell  you  all,  Sir.  (Detaining 
Um.) 

Hard.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  insist  on  seeing.  It's 
in  vain  to  expect  I'll  believe  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  (Running forward  from  behind.)  0  lud  !  he'll  murder 
my  poor  boy,  my  darling  1  Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage 
upon  me.  Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare  that  young  gentleman ; 
spare  my  child,  if  you  have  any  mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife,  as  I'm  a  Christian.  From  whence  can  she  come  P 
or  what  does  she  mean  P 

Mrs.  Hard.  (Kneeling.)  Take  compassion  on  us,  good  Mr.  High- 
wayman. Take  our  money,  our  watches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our 
lives.  We  will  never  bring  you  to  justice ;  indeed  we  won't,  good 
Mr.  Highwayman. 

TOL.  I.  T 
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Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  hei  senses.  What  Dorothy  I 
don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  Fm  alive !  My  fears  blinded  me. 
But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this 
frightful  place,  so  far  from  home?  What  has  brought  you  to 
follow  us  ? 

Hard.  Sure  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits  ?  So  far  from 
home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards  of  your  own  door ! — (To 
him.)  This  is  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue,  you. — 
(To  her.)  Don't  you  know  the  gate  and  the  mulberry-tree ;  and 
don't  you  remember  the  horse-pond,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse-pond  as  long  as  I 
live;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it. — (To  Tony)  And  is  it  to  you, 
you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe  all  this  ?  Til  teach  you  to  abuse  your 
mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have  spoiled  me,  and 
so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Til  spoil  you,  I  will.  [Follow*  him  off  the  ttage.  Eat. 

Hard.  There's  morality,  however,  in  his  reply. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Nevilli. 

Hast.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deliberate  thus  ?  If  we 
delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  for  ever.  Pluck  up  a  little  resolution, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  malignity. 

Miss  Nev.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so  sunk  with  the 
agitations  I  have  suffered,  that  I  am  unable  to  face  any  new 
danger.  Two  or  three  years'  patience  will  at  last  crown  us  with 
happiness. 

Hast.  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  inconstancy.  Let  us 
fly,  my  charmer.  Let  us  date  our  happiness  from  this  very  moment. 
Perish  fortune !  Love  and  content  will  increase  what  we  possess 
beyond  a  monarch's  revenue.    Let  me  prevail ! 

Miss  Nev.  No,  Mr.  Hastings,  no.  Prudence  once  more  comes 
to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates.  In  the  moment  of  passion, 
fortune  may  be  despised,  but  it  ever  produces  a  lasting  repentance. 
I'm  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  llardcastle's  compassion  and  justice 
for  redress. 
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Hast.  But  though  he  had  the  Will,  he  has  not  the  power  to 
relieve  you. 

Miss  Nev.  But  he  has  influence,  and  upon  that  I  am  resolved 
to  rely. 

Hast.  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist,  I  must  reluc- 
tantly obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  changts. 
Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Hardoastle. 

Sir  Char.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  !  If  what  you  say  appears, 
I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son.  If  what  he  says  be  true,  I  shall  then 
lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miss  Hard.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation ;  and  to  show  1 
merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed,  you  shall  hear  his 
explicit  declaration.    But  he  comes. 

&>  Chas.  Til  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  appointment. 

[Exit  Sir  Charles. 

Enter  Harlow. 

Marl.  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come  once  more  to 
take  leave ;  nor  did  I,  till  this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel  in 
the  separation. 

Miss  Hard.  (In  her  own  natural  manner.)  I  believe  these 
Bufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  Sir,  which  you  can  so  easily  remove. 
A  day  or  two  longer  perhaps,  might  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  showing 
the  little  value  of  what  you  now  think  proper  to  regret. 

Marl,  (Aside.)  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon  me. — 
(To  her.)  It  must  not  be,  Madam.  I  have  already  trifled  too  long 
with  my  heart.  My  very  pride  begins  to  submit  to  my  passion. 
The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,  the  anger  of  a  parent,  and 
the  contempt  of  my  equals,  begin  to  lose  their  weight;  and  nothing 
can  restore  me  to  myself  but  this  painful  effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  go,  Sir :  Til  urge  nothing  more  to  detain  you. 
Though  my  family  be  as  good  as  hers  you  came  down  to  visit,  and 
my  education,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  are  these  advantages 
without  equal  affluence  ?  I  must  remain  contented  with  the  slight 
approbation  of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only  the  mockery  of 
your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are  fixed  on  fortune. 

T  2 
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Enter  Hiedcastle  and  Sir  Charles,  from  beMind. 

Sir  Chas.  Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hard.  Ay,  ay ;  make  no  noise.  Fll  engage  my  Kate  covers  him 
with  confusion  at  last. 

Marl.  By  heavens,  Madam !  fortune  was  ever  my  smallest  con«* 
sideration.  Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my  eye ;  for  who  could  see 
that  without  emotion  ?  But  every  moment  that  I  converse  with 
you,  steals  in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the  picture,  and  gives 
it  stronger  expression.  What  at  first  seemed  rustic  plainness,  now 
appears  refined  simplicity.  "What  seemed  forward  assurance,  now 
strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous  innocence  and  conscious 
virtue. 

Sir  Chat.  What  can  it  mean  ?    He  amazes  me ! 

Hard.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.    Hush  ! 

Marl.  I  am  now  determined  to  stay,  Madam,  and  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment,  when  he  sees  you,  to  doubt 
his  approbation. 

Miss  Hard.  No,  Mr.  Marlow,  I  will  not,  cannot  detain  you. 
Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a  connection  in  which  there  is  the 
smallest  room  for  repentance?  Do  you  think  I  would  take  the 
mean  advantage  of  a  transient  passion,  to  load  you  with  confusion? 
Do  you  think  I  could  ever  relish  that  happiness  which  was  acquired 
by  lessening  yours  ? 

Marl.  By  all  that's  good,  I  can  have  no  happiness  but  what's  in 
your  power  to  grant  me  !  Nor  shall  I  ever  feel  repentance  but  in 
not  having  seen  your  merits  before.  I  will  stay  even  contrary  to 
your  wishes ;  and  though  you  should  persist  to  shun  me,  I  will 
make  my  respectful  assiduities  atone  for  the  levity  of  my  past 
conduct. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist.  As  our  acquaint- 
ance began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference.  I  might  have  given  an 
hour  or  two  to  levity ;  but  seriously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do  you  think  I  could 
ever  submit  to  a  connection  where  I  must  appear  mercenary,  and 
you  imprudent?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident 
addresses  of  a  secure  admirer  ? 

Marl.  (Kneeling.)  Does  this  look  like  security?  Does  this  look 
like  confidence  ?    No,  Madam,  every  moment  that  shows  me  your 
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merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my  diffidence  and  confusion.    Here  let 

me  continue  

Sir  Chat.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  Charles,  Charles,  how  hast 
thou  deceived  me !  Is  this  your  indifference,  your  uninteresting 
conversation  ? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt ;  your  formal  interview  !  What  have 
you  to  say  now  ? 

Marl.  That  Fm  all  amazement !    What  can  it  mean  ? 

Hard.  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  unsay  things  at  pleasure : 
that  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private,  and  deny  it  in  public :  that 
you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  my  daughter. 

Marl.  Daughter  I — This  lady  your  daughter  ? 

Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  my  only  daughter;  my  Kate;  whose  else  should 
she  be  ? 

Marl.  Oh,  the  devil ! 

Mm  Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  that  very  identical  tall  squinting  lady,  you 
were  pleased  to  take  me  for  (courtesying) ;  she  that  you  addressed 
as  the  mild,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  gravity,  and  the  bold, 
forward,  agreeable  Battle  of  the  Ladies'  Club.    Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1 

Marl.  Zounds  1  there's  no  bearing  this ;  it's  worse  than  death ! 

Miss  Hard.  In  which  of  your  characters,  Sir,  will  you  give  us 
leave  to  address  you  P  As  the  faltering  gentleman,  with  looks  on 
the  ground,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy;  or 
the  loud  confident  creature,  that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap, 
and  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morning? — Ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Marl.  0,  curse  on  my  noisy  head:  I  never  attempted  to  be 
impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken  down  !    I  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  •hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not.  I  see  if  was 
all  a  mistake,  an<i  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  it.  You  shall  not,  Sir,  I 
tell  you.  I  know  she'll  forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive  him, 
Kate?    We'll  all  forgive  you.   Take  courage,  man. 

{They  retire,  the  tormenting  him,  to  the  back  scene. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardoastli,  Tout. 

Mrs.  Hard.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.   Let  them  go,  I  care  not. 
Hard.  Who  gone  ? 
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Mrs.  Hard.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentleman,  Mr.  Hastings, 
from  town.    He  who  came  down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  Ckas.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings?  As  worthy  a 
fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made  a  more  prudent 

choice. 

Hard.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm  proud  of  the 

connection. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  lady,  he  has  not 
taken  her  fortune;  that  remains  in  this  family  to  console  us  for 
her  loss. 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  be  so  mercenary  P 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  that's  my  affair,  not  yours. 

Hard.  But  you  know  if  your  son,  when  of  age,  refuses  to  many 
his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  at  her  own  disposal. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  not  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  his  refusal. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Aside.)  What,  returned  so  soon !    I  begin  not  to 

like  it. 

Hast.  ( To  Habdcastle.)  For  my  late  attempt  to  fly  off  with  jour 
niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  my  punishment.  We  are  now 
come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice  to  your  humanity.  By  her 
father's  consent  I  first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions  were 
first  founded  in  duty. 

Miss  Nev.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stoop  to 
dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an  hour  of  levity,  I  was 
ready  ,to  give  up  my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice :  but  I  am  now 
recovered  from  the  delusion,  and  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is 
denied  me  from  a  nearer  connection. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pshaw,  pshaw !  this  is  all  but  the  whining  end  of  a 
modern  novel. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they're  come  back  to  reclaim 
their  due.  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lady's  hand 
whom  I  now  offer  you  ? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing?  Tou  know  I  can't  refuse 
her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy,  was  likely  to 
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conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  concurred  with  your  mother's 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a 
wrong  use,  I  must  now  declare  you  have  been*  of  age  these  three 
months.  * 

Tony.  Of  age !    Am  I  of  age,  father  P 

Hard.  Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  111  make  of  my  liberty. 
{Taking  Miss  Neville's  hand)  Witness  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  esquire,  of  blank  place,  refuse  you, 
-  Constantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and 
lawful  wife.  So  Constance  Neville  may  marry  whom  she  pleases, 
and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own  man  again* 

Sir  Chas.  0  brave  Squire ! 

Hast.  My  worthy  friend  ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  undutiful  offspring ! 

Marl.  Joy,  my  dear  George,  I  give  you  joy  sincerely.  And 
could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbitrary, 
I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  the 
favour. 

Hast.  {To  Miss  Hardcastle.)  Come,  Madam,  you  are  now 
driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  contrivances.  I  know 
you  like  him,  I'm  sure  he  loves  you,  and  you  must  and  shall  have 
him. 

Hard.  {Joining  their  hands.)  And  I  say  so  too.  And,  Mr. 
Mario w,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't 
believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  bargain.  So  now  to  supper.  To- 
morrow we  shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with  a  merry  morning.  So, 
boy,  take  her ;  and  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mistress,  my 
wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in  the  wife/    [Ammt  Omnu. 
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Spoken  by  Mrt.  BuUdey  in  the  character  of  In  Haedcastul 

Well,  having  stooped  to  conquer  with  success, 

And  gain'd  a  husband  without  aid  from  dress, 

Still,  as  a  bar-maid,  I  could  wish  it  too, 

As  I  have  conquered  him  to  conquer  you : 

And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution, 

That  pretty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 

Our  life  is  all  a  play,  composed  to  please, 

"  We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances." 

The  first  act  shows  the  simple  country  maid, 

Harmless  and  young,  of  everything  afraid ; 

Blushes  when  iuYd,  and  with  unmeaning  action, 

"  I  hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfaction/' 

Her  second  act  displays  a  livelier  scene— 

The  unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn, 

Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters, 

Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the  waiters. 

Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars, 

The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connoisseurs. 

On  'squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts, 

And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers'  hearts — 

And  as  she  smiles,  her  triumphs  to  complete, 

E'en  common-councilmen  forget  to  eat. 

The  fourth  act  shows  her  wedded  to  the  'squire, 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher ; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro ! 

And  quits  her  Nancy  Dawson,  for  Che  Faro : 

Doats  upon  dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride  F 

Swims  round  the  room,  the  Heinel  of  Cheapside  :* 

1  (JoMamith  wrote  two  other  Epilogues  to  this  Comedy,  neither  of  which  how- 
ever a|i]**r  to  h.ivi;  Ix-en  s^ken.    See  pp.  127,  131,  aud  toI.  iv.  p.  248. 

'  Mftdam*  HciiK-l  was  n  favourite  dancer  in  London,  when  this  Epilogue  was 
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Ogles  and  leers  with  artificial  skill, 
Till,  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill, 
She  sits  all  night  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  spadille. 
Such,  through  our  lives  the  eventful  history — 
The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me. 
The  bar-maid  now  for  your  protection  prays, 
Turns  female  barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bayes.1 


EPILOGUE.* 

•  To  be  tpoken  in  the  character  of  Ton  Lumpkix. 
BY  J.  CRADOCK,  ESQ.* 


Well — now  all's  ended — and  my  comrades  gone, 
Pray  what  becomes  of  "  mother's  nonly  son  ? 99 
A  hopeful  blade  I — in  town  I'll  fix  my  station, 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation ; 
As  for  my  cousin  Neville,  I  renounce  her, 
Off — in  a  crack — I'll  carry  .big  Bet  Bouncer. 

Why  should  not  I  in  the  great  world  appear  P 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ! 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inherit, 
In  London — 'gad,  they've  some  regard  to  spirit 
I  see  the  horses  prancing  up  the  streets, 
And  big  Bet  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets ; 
Then  hoiks  to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev*ry  night — 
Not  to  the  plays — they  say  it  a'n't  polite; 

1  In  the  fourth  volume  of  A  Collection  of  Prologue*  and  Epilogue*,  4  wto. 
lSmo,  1779,  there  is  a  characteristic  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bulkier  in  the 
dress  she  wore  when  she  spoke  this  epilogue.  Mrs.  Bulkier  (original!/  Miss 
Wilford)  died  in  1792.   She  was  famous  as  Lady  Backet. 

*  This  came  too  late  to  be  spoken. — Goldsmith.  See  Goldsmith's  Letter  to 
Cradock,  in  rol.  ir. 

3  Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.,  of  Gumley  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  among  the  last 
Biirriyors  of  Goldsmith's  circle,  and  is  now  faronrably  remembered  by  his 
Memoirs,  5  Tola.  8vo,  1828.    He  died,  15th  Dec,  1826,  in  his  86th  year. 


EPILOGUE. 


To  SadlerVWell  perhaps,  or  operas  go, 
And  once  by  chance,  to  the  roratorio. 
Thus  here  and  there,  for  ever  up  and  down, 
We'll  set  the  fashions  too  to  half  the  town; 
And  then  at  auctions — money  ne'er  regard, 
Buy  pictures  like  the  great,  ten  pounds  a  yard : 
Zounds,  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  say, 
We  know  what's  damn'd  genteel  as  well  as  they. 


SCENE 
mm 

THE    GRUMBLE  R, 

A  FAKCfc 


IM  pnnled  in  the  edition  of  Goldmhh'i  Works  edited  bj  Mr.  Wright  in  1887. 


"The  Grumbler"  (a  scene  from  which  is  here  printed  troni  the  Lieentei's  MS. 

copy  in  the  possession  of  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.)  is  an  adaptation  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley's  translation  of  Bruey s  comedy  of  *4Le  Grondeur,"  and  was 
played  at  Corent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  8th  of  May,  1778,  for  the  benefit  of 
Quick,  the  original  Tony  Lumpkin  in  44  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  It  was  only 
played  once,  and  was  nereT  printed. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON JE. 


Soubbt  (1ke  Grumbler)   Mr.  Quick. 

Ootavio  (hit  Son)   Mr.  Davit. 

Weh'tworth  (Brother-in-law  to  Sovtrby)    ....  Mr.  Owenson. 

Daxoihq  Master  (called  Siynior  Capriole  in  the  bills)       .  Mr.  King. 

Scamper  (Servant)   Mr.  Sounder*. 

Clarissa  (in  love  with  OctaAo)   Mitt  Edme. 

J Bxirr  (Iter  Maid)     .  •      ,    .  Mitt  Pearct. 


SCENE 
no* 

THE  GRUMBLER. 


Enter  Scamper,  (Sotoby's  Servant)  to  Soubby,  and  ku  intended  wifti  maid 
Jimrr. 

Scam.  Sir,  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  you. 

Jenny.  Good !  Here  comes  Scamper;  (aside)  he'll  manage  you, 
I'll  warrant  me. 

Sour.  Who  is  it  ? 
•  Scam.  He  says  his  name  is  Monsieur  Bi — Bi — Stay,  Sir,  I'll  go 
and  ask  him  again. 

Sour.  (Pulling  Aim  by  the  ears)  Take  that,  sirrah,  by  the  way. 

Scam.  Ahi!  Ahi!  [i&a. 

Jenny.  Sir,  you  have  torn  off  his  hair,  so  that  he  must  now  have 
a  wig :  you  have  pulled  his  ears  off;  but  there  are  none  of  them  to 
be  had  for  money.  . 

Sou*.  Fll  teach  him— 'Tis  certainly  Mr.  Bigaut,  my  notary:  I 
know  who  it  is,  let  him  come  in.  Could  he  find  no  time  but  this  to 
bring  me  money  P    Plague  take  the  blockhead ! 

Enter  Duronro  Master  and  hit  Fiddler. 

Sour.  This  is  not  my  man.  Who  are  you,  with  your  compli- 
ments ? 

Dan.  Mast.  (Bowing  often)  I  am  called  Rigaudon,  Sir,  at  your 
service. 

Sour.  (To  Jenny.)  Have  not  I  seen  that  face  somewhere  before  ? 


m 

/any.  lie?  ir?  x  rmasBui  pecuie  !fk?  one  liiod&er. 
Siar.  Weil,  Mr.  Risamasx.  wtxat  s»  jw  bratnesc  ? 
An.  MmsL  Tg  zire  ysu,  sun  jbob  frrm  Mnjansr  Girtna. 
inr.  Giro  is  to  axe — I  wtuu!  *m  knuw  wio  suzht  Clarissa  to 
fiotd  &  Lesser  dma.   Win  camma  i? 

fife  &£flO    A  kmrf  I  better?, 

new  ecartabed  of  thac  be&rk 

&«r.  Read*.  cEv-tt?xct  my*  I  am  to  awry  the  most  brutal 
men.  I  wooLi  ^-whiry  seem ;  and  :br  that  rhoq  u»  and  I 
BUiac  bezxn  the  boll  to-nfgii.1*   Sees  mad! 

Dmu  M*d.  Go  on,  pray,  Scr. 

Samr.  {Beadu}  "You  toid  me  jew  cannot  dance;  but  I  have 
tent  you  the  first  man  in  the  worLd." 

~3xrar  Imka  *  kirn  from  kmd  tofoet 

Lam.  Mad.  Oh  Lord,  Sir. 

S»r.  (Read*.)  "  Who  will  teach  you  in  less  than  an  hour  enougL 
to  serve  your  purpose.0   I  learn  to  dance  ! 
Lam.  MasL  Finish,  if  joa  please. 

8cmr.  "And  if  yon  Iotc  me,  yon  will  learn  the  Allemande."  The 
Allemande;  I,  the  Ailemande !  Mr.  the  first  man  in  the  world,  do 
yon  know  yon  are  in  some- danger  here? 

Dan.  Mad.  Come,  Sir,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yon  shall  dance 
to  a  niiracle ! 

Scrur.  Mr.  Rigaudon,  do  yon  know  I  will  send  yon  out  of  the 
window  if  I  call  my  servants  ? 

Dan.  Mad.  {Bidding  his  man  play.)  Gome  brisk,  this  little 
prelude  will  put  you  in  humour ;  you  must  be  held  by  the  hand ; 
or  have  you  some  steps  of  your  own  ? 

Sour.  Unless  you  put  op  that  d — d  fiddle,  Til  beat  it  about 
your  ears. 

Dan.  Mast.  Zounds,  Sir  I  if  you  are  thereabouts,  you  shall  dance 
presently — I  say  presently. 
8aur.  Shall  I  dance,  villain  P 

Dan  Mast.  Yes,  By  the  heavens  above  shall  yon  dance,  I 
have  orders  from  Clarissa  to  make  you  dance.  She  has  paid  me, 
and  dance  you  shall ;  first,  let  him  go  out, 

[Be  draw*  kit  sword  cmdpvts  it  under  Ait  arm. 

8our.  Ah !  I'm  dead.   What  a  madman  has  this  woman  sent  me! 
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Jenny.  I  see  I  must  interpose.  Stay  you  there,  Sir;  let  me 
speak  to  him ;  Sir,  pray  do  us  the  favour  to  go  and  tell  the  lady, 
that  it's  disagreeable  to  my  master. 

Dan.  Mast.  I  will  have  him  dance. 

Sour.  The  rascal !  the  rascal ! 

Jenny.  Consider,  if  you  please,  my  master  is  a  grave  man. 
Dan.  Mast  I'll  have  him  dance. 
Jenny.  You  may  stand  in  need  of  him. 

Sour.  (Taking  her  aside.)  Yes,  tell  him  that  when  he  will, 
without  costing  him  a  farthing,  Til  bleed  and  purge  him  his 
bellyfull. 

Dan.  Mast.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  I'll  have  him  dance, 
or  have  his  blood. 

Sour.  The  rascal !  (Muttering.) 

Jenny.  Sir,  I  can't  work  upon  him ;  the  madman  will  not  hear 
reason ;  some  harm  will  happen — we  are  alone. 
Sour.  'Tis  very  true. 
Jenny.  Look  on  him,  he  has  an  ill  look. 
Sour.  He  has  so.  (Trembling.) 
Dan.  Mast.  Make  haste,  I  say,  make  haste. 
Sour.  Help  !  neighbours  !  murder ! 

Jenny.  Aye,  you  may  cry  for  help ;  do  you  know  that  all  your 
neighbours  would  be  glad  to  see  you  robbed  and  your  throat  cut  P 
Believe  me,  Sir,  two  Allemande  steps  may  save  your  life. 

Sour.  But  if  it  should  come  to  be  known,  I  should  be  taken  for 
a  fool. 

Jenny.  Love  excuses  all  follies ;  and  I  have  heard  say  that  when 
Hercules  was  in  love,  he  spun  for  Queen  Omphale. 

Sour.  Yes,  Hercules  spun,  but  Hercules  did  not  dance  the 
Allemande. 

Jenny.  Well,  you  must  tell  him  so ;  the  gentleman  will  teach  you 
another. 

Dan.  Mast.  Will  you  have  a  minuet,  Sir  P 

Sour.  A  minuet ;  no. 

Dan.  Mast.  The  loure. 

Sour.  The  loure;  no. 

Dan.  Mast.  The  pas?ay! 

Sour.  The  passay ;  jio. 
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Ban.  Mast.  What  then  P  the  trocanny,  the  tricotez,  the  rigadon  ? 
Come,  choose,  choose. 

Sour.  No,  no,  no,  I  like  none  of  these. 

Ban.  Mast.  You  would  have  a  grave,  serious  dance  perhaps  ? 

Sour.  Yes,  a  serious  one,  if  there  be  any — but  a  very  serious 
dance. 

Ban.  Matt.  Well,  the  cour&nte,  the  hornpipe,  the  brocane,  the 
saraband  P 

Sour.  No,  no,  no. 

Ban.  Mast.  What  the  devil  then  will  you  have?  But  make 
haste,  or  death ! 

Sour.  Come  on  then,  since  it  must  he  ->c ;  Fll  learn  a  few  steps 

of  the — the  

Ban.  Mast.  What. of  the — the  

Sour.  I  know  not  what. 

Ban.  Mast.  You  mock  me,  Sir;  you  shall  dance  the  Allemande, 

since  Clarissa  will  have  it  so,  or  

[He  leads  him  about,  the  fiddle  playing  the  AUemanda. 

Sour.  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town  if  it  should  be 
known.  I  am  determined,  for  this  frolic,  to  deprive  Clarissa  of  that 
invaluable  blessing,  the  possession  of  my  person. 

Ban.  Mast.  Come,  come,  Sir,  move,  move.  {Teaching  him.) 

Sour.  Cockatrice! 

Ban.  Mast.  One,  two,  three  !  [Teaching.) 
Sour..  A  d — d,  infernal  

Enter  Wehtworth. 

Oil !  brother,  you  are  come  in  good  time  to  free  me  from  this  cursed 
bondage. 

Went.  How !  for  shame,  brother,  at  your  age  to  be  thus  foolish. 
Sour.  As  I  hope  for  mercy — 

Went.  For  shame,  for  shame — practising  at  sixty  what  should 
have  been  finished  at  six. 

Ban.  Mast.  He's  not  the  only  grown  gentleman  I  have  had 
in  hand. 

Went.  Brother,  brother,  you'll  be  the  mockery  of  the  whole  city. 
Sour.  Eternal  babbler !  hear  me ;  this  curs'd  confounded  villain 
will  make  me  dance  perforce. 
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Went.  Perforce  1 

Sour.  Yes;  by  order,  he  says,  of  Clarissa;  but  since  I  now  And 
she  is  unworthy,  I  give  her  up — renounce  her  for  ever. 

[The  young  couple  enter  immediately  after  this  declaration,  and 
finding  no  farther  obstruction  to  their  union,  the  piece  finishes 
with  the  consent  of  the  Grumbler,  "  in  the  hope,"  as  he  says, 
"  that  they  are  possessed  of  mutual  requisites  to  be  the  plague  oi 
each  other/'] 
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"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  was  published  on  the  27th  of  March,  1766,  in 
two  volumes  12mo,  price  five  shillings.  A  second  edition  appeared  on 
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All  that  Goldsmith  received  for  this  admirable  story  was  sixty  guineas.  See 

Forster's  "  Life  of  Goldsmith, n  vol.  ii.  p.  1—20. 
The  text  of  this  reprint  is  that  of  the  fifth  edition,  1773,  the  last  whicii 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thzrb  are  an  hundred  faults  in  this  Thing,  and  an  hundred  things 
might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties.  But  it  is  needless.  A  book  may 
be  amusing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  without  a  single 
absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece  unites  in  himself  the  three  greatest 
characters  upon  earth ;  he  is  a  priest,  an  husbandman,  and  the  father  of  a 
_  family.  He  is  drawn  as  ready  to  teach,  and  ready  to  obey ;  as  simple  in 
affluence,  and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence  and  refine- 
ment, whom  can  such  a  character  please  ?  Such  as  are  fond  of  high  life, 
will  turn  with  disdain  from  the  simplicity  of  his  country  fire-side.  Such 
as  mistake  ribaldry  for  humour,  will  find  no  wit  in  his  harmless  conversa- 
tion ;  and  such  as  have  been  taught  to  deride  religion,  will  laugh  at  one 
whose  chief  stores  of  comfort  are  drawn  from  futurity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FAMILY  07  WAKEFIELD,  IN  WIIICII  A 
KINDRED  LIKENESS  PREVAILS,  AS  WELL  OF  MINDS  AS  OF 
PERSONS. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  honest  man  who  married  and 
brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who 
continued  single  and  only  talked  of  population.  From  this 
motive,  I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year,  before  I  began  to 
think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did 
her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  such 
qualities  as  would  wear  well.  To  do  her  justice  she  was  a 
good-natured  notable  woman ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there  were 
few  country  ladies  who  could  show  more.  She  could  read  any 
English  book  without  much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling,  preserv- 
ing, and  cookery  none  could  excel  her.  She  prided  herself  also 
upon  being  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping;  though  I 
could  never  find  that  we  grew  richer  with  all  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  our  fondness 
increased  as  we  grew  old.  There,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  that 
could  make  us  angry  with  the  world  or  each  other.  We  had 
an  elegant  house,  situated  in  a  fine  country,  and  a  good 
neighbourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  a  moral  or  rural 
amusement;  in  visiting  our  rich  neighbours,  and  relieving 
such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor 
fatigues  to  undergo ;  all  our  adventures  were  by  the  fire-side, 
and  all  our  migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 
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As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the  traveller  or 
stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooseberry-wine,  for  which  we 
had  great  reputation ;  and  I  profess  with  the  veracity  of  an 
historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of  them  find  fault  with  it. 
Our  cousins  too,  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all  remembered 
their  affinity,  without  any  help  from  the  herald's  office,  and 
came  very  frequently  to  see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great 
honour  by  these  claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst  the  number.  However,  my 
wife  always  insisted  that  as  they  were  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table.  So  that  if  we  had 
not  very  rich,  we  generally  had  very  happy  friends  about  us ; 
for  this  remark  will  hold  good  through  life,  that  tfie  poorer  the 
guest,  the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being  treated :  and  as 
some  men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  or 
the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was  by  nature  an  admirer  of  happy 
human  faces.  However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations  was  found 
to  be  a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  troublesome  guest,  or 
one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his  leaving  my  house,  I  ever 
took  care  to  lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or 
sometimes  an  horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  he  never  came  back  to  return  them. 
By  this  the  house  was  cleared  of  such  as  we  did  not  like ;  but 
never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield  known  to  turn  the 
traveller  or  the  poor  dependent  out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much  happiness, 
not  but  that  we  sometimes  had  those  little  rubs  which 
;Providence  sends  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favours.  My 
orchard  was  often  robbed  by  school-boys,  and  my  wife's 
custards  plundered  by  the  cats  or  the  children.  The  'Squire 
would  sometimes  fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  my 
sermon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife's  civilities  at  church  with  a 
mutilated  courtesy.  But  we  soon  got  over  the  uneasiness 
caused  by  such  accidents,  and  usually  in  three  or  four  days 
began  to  wonder  how  they  vexed  us. 

My  children,  the  offspring  of  temperance,  as  they  were 
educated  without  softness,  so  they  were  at  once  well  formed 
and  healthy ;  my  sons  hardy  and  active,  my  daughters  beautiful 
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and  blooming.  When  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  little  circle, 
which  promised  to  be  the  supports  of  my  declining  age,  I 
could  not  avoid  repeating  the  famous  story  of  Count 
Abensberg,  who,  in  Henry  the  Second's  progress  through 
Germany,  while  other  courtiers  came  with  their  treasures, 
brought  his  thirty-two  children,  and  presented  them  to  his 
sovereign  as  the  most  Valuable  offering  he  had  to  bestow.  In 
this  manner,  though  I  had  but  six,  I  considered  them  as  a  very 
valuable  present  made  to  my  country,  and  consequently  looked 
upon  it  as  my  debtor.  Our  eldest  son  was  named  George, 
after  his  uncle,  who  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds. *  Our  second 
child,  a  girl,  I  intended  to  call  after  her  aunt  Grissel ;  but  my 
wife,  who  during  her  pregnancy  had  been  reading  romances, 
insisted  upon  her^ing\called  Olivia.  In  less  than  another 
year  we  had  anothe^  daughter,  and  now  I  was  determined  that 
Grissel  should  be  her  name ;  but  a  rich  relation  taking  a  fancy 
to  stand  godmother,  the  girl  was,  by  her  directions,  called 
Sophia  :  so  that  we  had  two  romantic  names  in  the  family ;  but 
I  solemnly  protest  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  Moses  was  our  next, 
and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  we  had  two  sons  more. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  exultation  when  I  saw  my 
little  ones  about  me ;  but  the  vanity  and  the  satisfaction  of 
my  wife  were  even  greater  than  mine.  When  our  visitors 
would  say,  "  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Primrose,  you  have 
the  finest  children  in  the  whole  country  :  " — "  Ay,  neighbour," 
she  would  answer,  "  they  are  as  heaven  made  them,  handsome 
enough,  if  they  be  good  enough;  for  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does."  And  then  she  would  bid  the  girls  hold 
up  their  heads;  who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were  certainly 
very  handsome.  Mere  outside  is  so  very  trifling  a  circum- 
stance with  me,  that  I  should  scarce  have  remembered  to 
mention  it,  had  it  not  been  a  general  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  country.  Olivia,  now  about  eighteen,  had  that  luxuriancy 
of  beauty,  with  which  painters  generally  draw  Hebe ;  open, 
sprightly,  and  commanding.  Sophia's  features  were  not  so 
striking  at  first,  but  often  did  more  certain  execution  ;  for  they 
were  soft,  modest,  and  alluring.  The  one  vanquished  by  a 
single  blow,  the  other  by  efforts  successfully  repeated. 
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The  temper  of  a  woman  is  generally  formed  from  the  turn 
of  her  features,  at  least  it  was  so  with  my  daughters.  Olivia 
wished  for  many  lovers,  Sophia  to  secure  one.  Olivia  was 
often  affected  from  too  great  a  desire  to  please.  Sophia  even 
repressed  excellence  from  her  fears  to  offend.  The  one 
entertained  me  with  her  vivacity  when  I  was  gay,  the  other 
with  her  sense  when  I  was  serious.  But  these  qualities  were 
never  carried  to  excess  in  either,  and  I  have  often  seen  them 
exchange  characters  for  a  whole  day  together.  A  suit  of 
mourning  has  transformed  my  coquet  into  a  prude,  and  a  new 
set  of  ribands  has  given  her  younger  sister  more  than  natural 
vivacity.  My  eldest  son  George  was  bred  at  Oxford,  as  I 
intended  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  My  second 
boy  Moses,  whom  I  designed  for  business,  received  a  sort  of 
miscellaneous  education  at  home.  ^But  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  describing  the  particular  characters  of  young  people 
that  had  seen  but  very  little  of  the  world.  In  short,  a  family 
likeness  prevailed  through  all,  and  properly  speaking,  they 
had  but  one  character,  that  of  being  all  equally  generous, 
credulous,  simple,  and  inoffensive. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FAMILY  MISFORTUNES.     THE  LOSS  OF  FORTUNE  ONLY  SERVES  TO 
INCREASE  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  WORTHY. 

The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly  committed 
to  my  wife's  management;  as  to  the  spiritual,  I  took  them 
entirely  under  my  own  direction.  The  profits  of  my  living, 
which  amounted  to  but  thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  I  made  over 
to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our  diocese ;  for 
having  a  fortune  of  my  own,  I  was  careless  of  temporalities, 
and  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  doing  my  duty  without  reward.  I 
also  set  a  resolution  of  keeping  no  curate,  and  of  being 
acquainted  with  every  man  in  the  parish,  exhorting  the 
married  men  to  temperance,  and  the  bachelors  to  matrimony; 
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so  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  there  were 
three  strange  wants  at  Wakefield,  a  parson  wanting  pride, 
young  men  wanting  wives,  and  ale-houses  wanting  customers. 

Matrimony  was  always  one  of  my  favourite  topics,  and  I 
wrote  several  sermons  to  prove  its  happiness ;  but  there  was 
a  peculiar  tenet  which  I  made  a  point  of  supporting :  for  I 
maintained  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take 
a  second,  or,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myself  upon 
being  a  strict  monogamist. 

I  was  early  initiated  into  this  important  dispute,  on  which 
so  many  laborious  volumes  have  been  written.  I  published 
some  tracts  upon  the  subject  myself,  which,  as  they  never  sold, 
I  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  were  read  only  by  the 
happy  few.  Some  of  my  friends  called  this  my  weak  side ; 
but  alas !  they  had  not  like  me  made  it  the  subject  of  long 
contemplation.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  it,  the  more 
important  it  appeared.  I  even  went  a  step  beyond  Whiston 
in  displaying  my  principles:  as  he  had  engraven  upon  his 
wife's  tomb  that  she  was  the  only  wife  of  William  Whiston ; 
so  I  wrote  a  similar  epitaph  for  my  wife,  though  still  living,  in 
which  I  extolled  her  prudence,  economy,  and  obedience  till 
death  ;  and  having  got  it  copied  fair,  with  an  elegant  frame,  it 
was  placed  over  the  chimney-piece,  where  it  answered  several 
very  useful  purposes.  It  admonished  my  wife  of  her  duty  to 
me,  and  my  fidelity  to  her ;  it  inspired  her  with  a  passion  for 
fame,  and  constantly  put  her  in  mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  marriage  so  often 
recommended,  that  my  eldest  son,  just  upon  leaving  college, 
fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, who  was  a  dignitary  in  the  church,  and  in  circumstances 
to  give  her  a  large  fortune:  but  fortune  was  her  smallest 
accomplishment.  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot  was  allowed  by  all, 
(except  my  two  daughters,)  to  be  completely  pretty.  Her  youth, 
health,  and  innocence,  were  still  heightened  by  a  complexion 
so  transparent,  and  such  an  happy  sensibility  of  look,  as  even 
age  could  not  gaze  on  with  indifference.  As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew 
that  I  could  make  a  very  handsome  settlement  on  my  s~n,  he 
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was  not  averse  to  the  match ;  so  both  families  lived  together  in 
all  that  harmony  which  generally  precedes  an  expected  alliance. 
Being  convinced  by  experience  that  the  days  of  courtship  are 
the  most  happy  of  our  lives,  I  was  willing  enough  to  lengthen 
the  period;  and  the  various  amusements  which  the  young 
couple  every  day  shared  in  each  other's  company,  seemed  to 
increase  their  passion.  We  were  generally  awaked  in  the 
morning  by  music,  and  on  fine  days  rode  a  hunting.  The 
hours  between  breakfast  and  dinner  the  ladies  devoted  to  dress 
and  study  :  they  usually  read  a  page,  and  then  gazed  at  them- 
selves in  the  glass,  which  even  philosophers  might  own  often 
presented  the  page  of  greatest  beauty.  At  dinner  my  wife 
took  the  lead ;  for  as  she  always  insisted  upon  carving  every 
thing  herself,  it  being  her  mother's  way,  she  gave  us  upon 
these  occasions  the  history  of  every  dish.  When  we  had 
dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us,  I  generally  ordered 
the  table  to  be  removed ;  and  sometimes,  with  the  music- 
master's  assistance,  the  girls  would  give  us  a  very  agreeable 
concert.  Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and 
forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  the  assistance 
of  cards,  as  I  hated  all  manner  of  gaming,  except  back- 
gammon, at  which  my  old  friend  and  I  sometimes  took  a  two- 
penny hit.  Nor  can  I  here  pass  over  an  ominous  circumstance 
that  happened  the  last  time  we  played  together ;  I  only  wanted 
to  fling  a  quatre,  and  yet  I  threw  deuce  ace  five  times  running. 

Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner,  till  at  last  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a  day  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
young  couple,  who  seemed  earnestly  to  desire  it.  During 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  I  need  not  describe  the 
busy  importance  of  my  wife,  nor  the  sly  looks  of  my  daughters : 
in  fact,  my  attention  was  fixed  on  another  object,  the  com- 
pleting a  tract  which  I  intended  shortly  to  publish  in  defence 
of  my  favourite  principle.  As  I  looked  upon  this  as  a 
master-piece,  both  for  argument  and  style,  I  could  not  in  the 
pride  of  my  heart  avoid  showing  it  to  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Wilmot,  as  I  made  no  doubt  of  receiving  his  approbation ; 
but  not  till  too  late  I  discovered  that  he  was  most  violently 
attached  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  with  good  reason; 
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for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  courting  a  fourth  wife.  This, 
as  may  be  expected,  produced  a  dispute  attended  with  some 
acrimony,  which  threatened  to  interrupt  our  intended  alliance : 
but  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  we 
agreed  to  discuss  the  subject  at  large. 

It  was  managed  with  proper  spirit  on  both  sides:  he 
asserted  that  I  was  heterodox,  I  retorted  the  charge ;  he 
replied,  and  I  rejoined.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  con- 
troversy was  hottest,  I  was  called  out  by  one  of  my  relations, 
who,  with  a  face  of  concern,  advised  me  to  give  up  the  dispute, 
at  least  till  my  son's  wedding  was  over.  "How,"  cried  I, 
"  relinquish  the  cause  of  truth,  and  let  him  be  a  husband, 
already  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  absurdity.  You  might 
as  well  advise  me  to  give  up  my  fortune,  as  my  argument." 
"  Your  fortune,"  returned  my  friend,  "  I  am  now  sorry  to 
inform  you  is  almost  nothing.  The  merchant  in  town,  in 
whose  hands  your  money  was  lodged,  has  gone  off,  to 
avoid  a  statute  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  thought  not  to  have 
left  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  I  was  unwilling  to  shock  you 
or  the  family  with  the  account  till  after  the  wedding:  but 
now  it  may  serve  to  moderate  your  warmth  in  the  argument ; 
for,  I  suppose,  your  own  prudence  will  enforce  the  necessity 
of  dissembling,  at  least  till  your  son  has  the  young  lady's 

fortune  secure."  "Well,"  returned  I,  "if  what  you  tell 

me  be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a  beggar,  it  shall  never  make 
me  a  rascal,  or  induce  me  to  disavow  my  principles.  I'll 
go  this  moment  and  inform  the  company  of  my  circumstances ; 
and  as  for  the  argument,  I  even  here  retract  my  former 
concessions  in  the  old  gentleman's  favour,  nor  will  I  allow 
him  now  to  be  a  husband  in  any  sense  of  the  expression." 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  different  sensations  of 
both  families,  when  I  divulged  the  news  of  our  misfortune ; 
but  what  others  felt  was  slight  to  what  the  lovers  appeared 
to  endure.  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  seemed  before  sufficiently 
inclined  to  break  off  the  match,  was  by  this  blow  soon  deter- 
mined :  one  virtue  he  had  in  perfection,  which  was  prudence, 
too  often  the  only  one  that  is  left  us  at  seventy-two. 
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A  MIGRATION.    THE  FORTUNATE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  OUR  LIVES  ARB 
GENERALLY  FOUND  AT  LAST  TO  BE  OF  OUR  OWN  PROCURING. 

The  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  that  the  report  of 
our  misfortune  might  be  malicious  or  premature :  but  a 
letter  from  my  agent  in  town  soon  came  with  a  confirmation 
of  every  particular.  The  loss  of  fortune  to  myself  alone 
would  have  been  trifling;  the  only  uneasiness  I  felt  was  for 
my  family,  who  were  to  be  humble  without  an  education  to 
render  them  callous  to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  passed  before  I  attempted  to  restrain 
their  affliction ;  for  premature  consolation  is  but  the  remem- 
brancer of  sorrow.  During  this  interval,  my  thoughts  were 
employed  on  some  future  means  of  supporting  them;  and 
at  last  a  small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a-year  was  offered  me 
in  a  distant  neighbourhood,  where  I  could  still  enjoy  my 
principles  without  molestation.  With  this  proposal  I  joyfully 
closed,  having  determined  to  increase  my  salary  by  managing 
a  little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care  was  to  get 
together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune ;  and,  all  debts  collected 
and  paid,  out  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  we  had  but 
four  hundred  remaining.  My  chief  attention,  therefore, 
was  now  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  my  family  to  their 
circumstances;  for  I  well  knew  that  aspiring  beggary  is 
wretchedness  itself,  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  my  children," 
cried  I,  "that  no  prudence  of  ours  could  have  prevented 
our  late  misfortune ;  but  prudence  may  do  much  in  disap- 
pointing its  effects.  We  are  now  poor,  my  fondlings,  and 
wisdom  bids  us  conform  to  our  humble  situation.  Let  us 
then,  without  repining,  give  up  those  splendours  with  which 
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numbers  are  wretched,  and  seek  in  humbler  circumstances 
that  peace  with  which  all  may  be  happy.  The  poor  live 
pleasantly  without  our  help,  why  then  should  not  we  learn 
to  live  without  theirs?  No,  my  children,  let  us  from  this 
moment  give  up  all  pretensions  to  gentility;  we  have  still 
enough  left  for  happiness  if  we  are  wise,  and  let  us  draw  upon 
content  for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune." 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  determined  to  send 
him  to  town,  where  his  abilities  might  contribute  to  our 
support  and  his  own.  The  separation  of  friends  and  families 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  distressful  circumstances  attendant 
on  penury.  The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  we  were  to 
disperse  for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after  taking  leave  of 
his  mother  and  the  rest,  who  mingled  their  tears  with  theii 
kisses,  came  to  ask  a  blessing  from  me.  This  I  gave  him 
from  my  heart,  and  which,  added  to  five  guineas,  was  all 
the  patrimony  I  had  now  to  bestow.  "You  are  going,  my 
boy,"  cried  I,  "  to  London  on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker, 
your  great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before  you.  Take  from 
me  the  same  horse  that  was  given  him  by  the  good  bishop 
Jewel,  this  staff,  and  take  this  book  too,  it  will  be  your 
comfort  on  the  way  :  these  two  lines  in  it  are  worth  a  million, 
I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  never  saw  I  the 
righteous  man  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging  .  their  breads  Let 
this  be  -  your  consolation  as  you  travel  on.  Go,  my  boy, 
whatever  be  thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once  a- year; 
still  keep  a  good  heart,  and  farewell."  As  he  was  possessed 
of  integrity  and  honour,  I  was  under  no  apprehensions 
from  throwing  him  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of  life ;  for 
I  knew  he  would  act  a  good  part  whether  vanquished  or 
victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our  own,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  leaving  a  neighbourhood 
in  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  tranquillity  was  not 
without  a  tear,  which  scarce  fortitude  itself  could  suppress. 
Besides,  a  journey  of  seventy  miles  to  a  family  that  had 
hitherto  never  been  above  ten  from  home,  filled  us  with  appre- 
hension ;  and  the  cries  of  the  poor,  who  followed  us  for  some 
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miles,  contributed  to  increase  it.  The  first  day's  journey  brought 
us  in  safety  within  thirty  miles  of  our  future  retreat,  and  we 
put  up  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn  in  a  village  by  the  way. 
When  we  were  shown  a  room,  I  desired  the  landlord,  in  my 
usual  way,  to  let  us  have  his  company,  with  which  he  complied, 
as  what  he  drank  would  increase  the  bill  next  morning.  He 
knew,  however,  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  which  I  was 
removing,  particularly  'Squire  Thornhill,  who  was  to  be  my 
landlord,  and  who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place.  Tliis 
gentleman  he  described  as  one  who  desired  to  know  little  more 
of  the  world  than  its  pleasures,  being  particularly  remarkable 
for  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex.  He  observed  that  no  virtue 
was  able  to  resist  his  arts  and  assiduity,  and  that  scarce  a 
farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles  round,  but  what  had  found 
him  successful  and  faithless.  Though  this  account  gave  me 
some  pain,  it  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  my  daughters, 
whose  features  seemed  to  brighten  with  the  expectation  of  an 
approaching  triumph  ;  nor  was  my  wife  less  pleased  and 
confident  of  their  allurements  and  virtue.  While  our  thoughts 
were  thus  employed,  the  hostess  entered  the  room  to  inform 
her  husband  that  the  strange  gentleman,  who  had  been  two 
days  in  the  house,  wanted  money,  and  could  not  satisfy  them 
for  his  reckoning.  "  Want  money  !  "  replied  the  host,  "  that 
must  be  impossible ;  for  it  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid 
three  guineas  to  our  beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that 
was  to  be  whipped  through  the  town  for  dog-stealing."  The 
hostess,  however,  still  persisting  in  her  first  assertion,  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  swearing  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
one  way  or  another,  when  I  begged  the  landlord  would 
introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so  much  charity  as  he  described. 
With  this  he  complied,  showing  in  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to 
be  about  thirty,  dressed  in  clothes  that  once  were  laced.  His 
person  was  well  formed,  and  his  face  marked  with  the  lines  of 
thinking.  He  had  something  short  and  dry  in  his  address, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand  ceremony,  or  to  despise  it. 
Upon  the  landlord's  leaving  the  room,  I  could  not  avoid 
expressing  my  concern  to  the  stranger  at  seeing  a  gentleman 
in  such  circumstances,  and  offered  him  my  purse  to  satisfy  the 
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present  demand.  "  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart,  Sir,"  replied 
he,  "  and  am  glad  that  a  late  oversight  in  giving  what  money  I 
had  about  me.  has  shown  me  that  there  are  still  some  men 
like  you.  I  must,  however,  previously  intreat  being  informed 
of  the  name  and  residence  of  my  benefactor,  in  order  to  repay 
him  as  soon  as  possible."  In  this  I  satisfied  him  fully,  not 
only  mentioning  my  name  and  late  misfortunes,  but  the  place 
to  which  I  was  going  to  remove.  "  This,"  cried  he,  "  happens 
still  more  luckily  than  I  hoped  for,  as  I  am  going  the  same 
way  myself,  having  been  detained  here  two  days  by  the  floods, 
which  I  hope  by  to-morrow  will  be  found  passable."  I  testified 
the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  liis  company,  and  my  wife  and 
daughters  joining  in  entreaty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  supper.  The  stranger's  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
pleasing  and  instructive,  induced  me  to  wish  for  a  continuance 
of  it ;  but  it  was  now  high  time  to  retire  and  take  refreshment 
against  the  fatigues  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  set  forward  together :  my  family 
on  horseback,  while  Mr.  Burchell,1  our  new  companion,  walked 
along  the  footpath  by  the  road-side,  observing  with  a  smile, 
that  as  we  were  ill- mounted,  he  would  be  too  generous  to 
attempt  leaving  ud  behind;  As  the  floods  were  not  yet 
subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide,  who  trotted  on 
before,  Mr.  Burchell  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  lightened 
the  fatigues  of  the  road  with  philosophical  disputes,  which  he 
seemed  to  understand  perfectly.  But  what  surprised  me  most 
was,  that  though  he  was  a  money-borrower,  he  defended  his 
opinions  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he  had  been  my  patron. 
He  now  and  then  also  informed  me  to  whom  the  different  seats 
belonged  that  lay  in  our  view  as  we  travelled  the  road.  "  That," 
cried  he,  pointing  to  a  very  magnificent  house  which  stood  at 
some  distance,  "  belongs  to  Mr.  Thornhill,  a  young  gentleman 
who  enjoys  a  large  fortune,  though  entirely  dependant  on  the  will 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Thornhill,  a  gentleman  who,  content 
with  a  little  himself,  permits  his  nephew  to  enjoy  the  rest,  and 
chiefly  resides  in  town."    u  What ! "  cried  I,  "  is  my  young 

1  One  of  Goldsmith's  relations  married  a  Mr.  BnrchelL 
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landlord  tben  the  nephew  of  a  man  whose  virtues,  generosity, 
and  singularities  are  so  universally  known  ?  I  have  heard 
Sir  William  Thornhill  represented  as  one  of  the  most  generous, 
yet  whimsical  men  in  the  kingdom ;  a  man  of  consummate 

benevolence."  "  Something,  perhaps,  too  much  so,"  replied 

Mr.  Burchell,  "  at  least  he  carried  benevolence  to  an  excess 
when  young ;  for  his  passions  were  then  strong,  and  as  they 
were  all  upon  the  side  of  virtue,  they  led  it  up  to  a  romantic 
extreme.  He  early  began  to  aim  at  the  qualifications  of  the 
soldier  and  scholar;  was  soon  distinguished  in  the  army,  and 
had  some  reputation  among  men  of  learning.  Adulation  ever 
follows  the  ambitious ;  for  such  alone  receive  most  pleasure 
from  flattery.  He  was  surrounded  with  crowds,  who  showed 
him  only  one  side  of  their  character ;  so  that  he  began  to  lose 
a  regard  for  private  interest  in  universal  sympathy.  He  loved 
all  mankind;  for  fortune  prevented  him  from  knowing  that 
there  were  rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder,  in  which 
the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  slightest 
touch  gives  pain :  what  some  have  thus  suffered  in  their 
persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his  mind.  The  slightest  distress, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  his 
soul  laboured  under  a  sickly  sensibility  of  the  miseries  of 
others.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve,  it  will  be  easily  conjectured, 
he  found  numbers  disposed  to  solicit:  his  profusions  began 
to  impair  his  fortune,  but  not  his  good  nature ;  that,  indeed, 
was  seen  to  increase  as  the  other  seemed  to  decay  ;  he  grew 
improvident  as  he  grew  poor;  and  though  he  talked  like  a  man 
of  sense*  his  actions  were  those  of  a  fool.  Still,  however, 
being  surrounded  with  importunity,  and  no  longer  able  to 
satisfy  every  request  that  was  made  him,  instead  of  money  he 
gave  'promises.  They  were  all  he  had  to  bestow,  and  he  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  give  any  man  pain  by  a  denial.  By 
this  he  drew  round  him  crowds  of  dependants,  whom  he  was 
sure  to  disappoint,  yet  wished  to  relieve.  These  hung  upon 
him  for  a  time,  and  left  him  with  merited  reproaches  and 
contempt.  But  in  proportion  as  lie  became  contemptible  to 
others,  he  became  despicable  to  himself.  His  mind  had  leaned 
upon  their  adulation,  and  that  support  taken  away,  he  could 
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find  no  pleasure  in  the  applause  of  his  heart,  which  he  had 
never  learnt  to  reverence.  The  world  now  began  to  wear 
a  different  aspect ;  the  flattery  of  his  friends  began  to  dwindle 
into  simple  approbation.  Approbation  soon  took  the  more 
friendly  form  of  advice,  and  advice  when  rejected  produced 
their  reproaches.  He  now  therefore  found,  that  such  friends 
as  benefits  had  gathered  round  him,  were  little  estimable  :  he 
now  found  that  a  roan's  own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain 

that  of  another.    I  now  found,  that  that  1  forget  what 

I  was  going  to  observe :  in  short,  Sir,  he  resolved  to  respect 
himself,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  restoring  his  falling  fortune. 
For  this  purpose,  in  his  own  whimsical  manner,  he  travelled 
through  Europe  on  foot,  and  now,  though  he  has  scarce 
attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumstances  are  more 
affluent  than  ever.  At  present,  his  bounties  are  more 
rational  and  moderate  than  before  ;  but  still  he  preserves  the 
character  of  an  humorist,  and  finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric 
virtues." 

My  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr.  BurchelTs 
account,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward  as  he  went  along,  till 
we  were  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  my  family,  when  turning,  I 
perceived  my  youngest  daughter  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid 
stream,  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  struggling  with  the 
torrent.  She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to 
disengage  myself  in  time  to  bring  her  relief.  My  sensations 
were  even  too  violent  to  permit  my  attempting  her  rescue :  she 
must  have  certainly  perished  had  not  my  companion,  per- 
ceiving her  danger,  instantly  plunged  in  to  her  relief,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  brought  her  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore. 
By  taking  the  current  a  little  farther  up,  the  rest  of  the  family 
got  safely  over,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  our 
acknowledgments  to  hers.  Her  gratitude  may  be  more  readily 
imagined  thaSn  described :  she  thanked  her  deliverer  more  with 
looks  than  words,  and  continued  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  if 
still  willing  to  receive  assistance.  My  wife  also  hoped  one  day 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  his  kindness  at  her  own 
house.  Thus,  after  we  were  refreshed  at  the  next  inn,  and 
had  dined  together,  as  Mr.  Burchell  was  going  to  a  different 
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part  of  the  country  he  took  leave;  and  we  pursued  our 
journey :  my  wife  observing  as  he  went,  that  she  liked  him 
extremely,  and  protesting,  that  if  he  had  birth  and  fortune  to 
entitle  him  to  match  into  such  a  family  as  ours,  she  knew  no 
man  she  would  sooner  fix  upon.  I  could  not  but  smile  to 
hear  her  talk  in  this  lofty  strain;1  but  I  was  never  much 
displeased  with  those  harmless  delusions  that  tend  to  make  us 
more  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  PROOF  THAT  EVEN  THE  HUMBLEST  FORTUNE  MAT  GRANT 
HAPPINESS,  WHICH  DEPENDS  NOT  ON  CIRCUMSTANCES  BUT 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  farmers,  who  tilled  their  own  grounds,  and  were 
equal  strangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.  •  As  they  had  almost 
all  the  conveniences  of  life  within  thernselves,  they  seldom 
visited  towns  or  cities,  in  search  of  superfluity.  Remote  from 
the  polite,  they  still  retained  the '  primaeval  simplicity  of 
manners ;  and  frugal  by  habit,  they  scarce  knew  that  tem- 
perance was  a  virtue.  They  wrought  with  cheerfulness  on 
days  of  labour ;  but  observed  festivals  as  intervals  of  idleness 
and  pleasure.  They  kept  up  the  Christmas  carol,  sent  true 
love-knots  on  Valentine  morning,  ate  pancakes  on  Shrove- 
tide, shewed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April,  and  religiously 
cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas  eve.  Being  apprized  of  our 
approach,  the  whole  neighbourhood  came  out  to  meet  their 
minister,  drest  in  their  finest  clothes,  and  preceded  by  a  pipe 
and  tabor:  a  feast  also  was  provided  for  our  reception,  at 
which  we  sate  cheerfully  down ;  and  what  the  conversation 
wanted  in  wit,  was  made  up  in  laughter.  J 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping 

1  "One  almost  at  the  verge  of  beggary,  thus  to  assume  language  of  the  most 
insulting  affluence,  might  excite  the  ridicule  of  ill  nature ;  but  I  was  never  much 
displeased  with  tbuua  innocent,"  &c. — Fir*  Edit.,  p.  31. 
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hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  underwood  behind,  and  a 
prattling  river  before :  on  one  side  a  meadow,  on  the  other  a 
green.  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  *of  excellent 
land,  having  given  an  hundred  pound  for  my  predecessor  s  good- 
will. Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  my  little  enclo- 
sures; the  elms  and  hedge-rows  appearing  with  inexpressible, 
beauty.  My  house  consisted  of  but  one  story,  and  was  covered 
with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snugness ;  the  walls 
on  the  inside  were  nicely  whitewashed,  and  my  daughters 
undertook  to  adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their  own  designing. 
Though  the  same  room  served  us  for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that 
only  made  it  the  warmer.  Besides,  as  it  was  kept  with  the 
utmost  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers  being  well 
scoured,  and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows  on  the  shelves,  the 
eye  was  agreeably  relieved,  and  did  not  want  richer  furniture. 
There  were  three  other  apartments,  one  for  my  wife  and  me 
another  for  our  two  daughters,  within  our  own,  and  the  third, 
with  two  beds,  for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws,  was  regulated  in 
the  following  manner:  by  sun-rise  we  all  assembled  in  our 
common  apartment ;  the  fire  being  previously  kindled  by  the 
servant.  After  we  had  saluted  each  other  with  proper  cere- 
mony, for  I  always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical 
forms  of  good  breeding,  without  which  freedom  ever  destroys 
friendship,  we  all  bent  in  gratitude  to  that  Being  who  gave  us 
another  day.  This  duty  being  performed,  my  son  and  I  went 
to  pursue  our  usual  industry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and 
daughters  employed  themselves  in  providing  breakfast,  which 
was  always  ready  at  a  certain  time.  I  allowed  half  an  hour  for 
this  meal,  and  an  hour  for  dinner ;  which  time  was  taken  up 
in  innocent  mirth  between  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  in 
philosophical  arguments  between'my  son  and  me. 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued  our  labours 
after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned  home  to  the  expecting 
family ;  where  smiling  looks,  a  neat  hearth,  and  pleasant  fire 
were  prepared  for  our  reception.  Nor  were  we  without  guests ; 
sometimes  farmer  Flamborough,  our  talkative  neighbour,  and 
often  the  blind  piper,  would  pay  us  a  visit,  and  taste  our 
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gooseberry  wine ;  for  the  making  of  which  we  had  lost  neither 
the  receipt  nor  the  reputation.  These  harmless  people  had 
several  ways  of  being  good  company;  while  one  played,  the 
ether  would  sing  some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny  Armstrong's 
Last  good  Night,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.  The  night 
was  concluded  in  the  manner  we  began  the  morning,  my 
youngest  boys  being  appointed  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  day, 
and  he  that  read  loudest,  distinctest,  and  best,  was  to  have  an 
halfpenny  on  Sunday,  to  put  in  the  poor's  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  finery,  which  all 
my  sumptuary  edicts  could  not  restrain.  How  well  soever  I 
fancied  my  lectures  against  pride  had  conquered  the  vanity  of 
my  daughters,  yet  I  still  found  them  secretly  attached  to  all 
their  former  finery  :  they  still  loved  laces,  ribands,  bugles,  and 
catgut;  my  wife  herself  retained  a  passion  for  her  crimson 
paduasoy,  because  I  formerly  happened  to  say  it  became  her. 

The  first  Sunday  in  particular  their  behaviour  served  to 
mortify  me :  I  had  desired  my  girls  the  preceding  night  to  be 
drest  early  the  next  day ;  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  church  a 
good  while  before  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  They  punc- 
tually obeyed  my  directions ;  but  when  we  were  to  assemble  in 
the  morning  at  breakfast,  down  came  my  wife  and  daughters, 
drest  out  in  all  their  former  splendour :  their  hair  plastered  up 
with  pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains 
bundled  up  in  an  heap  behind,  and  rustling  at  every  motion.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  their  vanity,  particularly  that  of  my 
wife,  from  whom  I  expected  more  discretion.  In  this  exigence, 
therefore,  my  only  resource  w.as  to  order  my  son,  with  an 
important  air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls  were  amazed  at 
the  command;  but  I  repeated  it  with  more  solemnity  than 
before. — "  Surely,  my  dear,  you  jest,"  cried  my  wife,  "  we  can 
walk  it  perfectly  well :  we  want  no  coach  to  carry  us  now." 
"  You  mistake,  child,"  returned  I,  "  we  do  want  a  coach ;  for 
if  we  walk  to  church  in  this  trim,  the  very  children  in  the 
parish  will  hoot  after  us." — "  Indeed,"  replied  my  wife.  "  I 
always  imagined  that  my  Charles  was  fond  of  seeing  his  chil- 
dren neat  and  handsome  about  him." — "  You  may  be  as  neat 
as  you  please/'  interrupted  I,  "  and  I  shall  love  you  the  better 
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for  it;  but  all  this  is  not  neatness,  but  frippery.  These 
rufHings,  and  pinkings,  and  patchings  will  only  make  us  hated 
by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbours.  No,  my  children,"  con- 
tinued I,  more  gravely,  "those  gowns  may  be  altered  into 
something  of  a  plainer  cut ;  for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  in 
us  who  want  the  means  of  decency.  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich, 
if  we  consider,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  that  the  naked- 
ness of  the  indigent  world  may  be  clothed  from  the  trimmings 
of  the  vain." 

This  remonstrance  had  the  proper  effect ;  they  went  with 
great  composure,  that  very  instant,  to  change  their  dress ;  and 
the  next  day  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  daughters,  at 
their  own  request,  employed  in  cutting  up  their  trains  into 
Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill,  the  two  little  ones,  and 
what  was  still  more  satisfactory,  the  gowns  seemed  improved  by 
this  curtailing. 


CHARTER  V. 


A  NEW  AND  GREAT  ACQUAINTANCE  INTRODUCED.     WHAT  WE  PLACE 
MOST  HOPES  UPON,  GENERALLY  PROVES  HOST  PATAL. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my  predecessor  had 
made  a  seat,  overshaded  by  an  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  honey- 
suckle. Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  our  labour  soon 
finished,  we  usually  sat  together,  to  enjoy  an  extensive  land- 
scape, in  the  calm  of  the  evening.  Here  too  we  drank  tea, 
which  was  now  become  an  occasional  banquet ;  and  as  we  had 
it  but  seldom,  it  diffused  a  new  joy,  the  preparations  for  it  being 
made  with  no  small  share  of  bustle  and  ceremony.  On  these 
occasions  our  two  little  ones  always  read  for  us,  and  they  were 
regularly  served  after  we  had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give  a 
variety  to  our  amusements,  the  girls  sung  to  the  guitar ;  and 
while  they  thus  formed  a  little  concert,  my  wife  and  I  would 
stroll  down  the  sloping  field,  that  was  embellished  with  blue 
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bells  and  centaury,  talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and  enjoy 
the  breeze  that  wafted  both  health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every  situation  in 
life  may  bring  its  own  peculiar  pleasures :  every  morning 
waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil ;  but  the  evening  repaid  it  with 
vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a  holiday,  for  I 
kept  such  as  intervals  of  relaxation  from  labour,  that  I  had 
drawn  out  my  family  to  our  usual  place  of  amusement,  and  our 
young  musicians  began  their  usual  concert.    As  we  were  thus 
engaged,  we  saw  a  stag  bound  nimbly  by,  within  about  twenty 
paces  of  where  we  were  sitting,  and  by  its  panting  it  seemed 
pressed  by  the  hunters.    We  had  not  much  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  poor  animal's  distress,  when  we  perceived  the  dogs 
'and  horsemen  come  sweeping  along  at  some  distance  behind, 
and  making  the  very  path  it  had  taken.    I  was  instantly  for 
returning  in  with  my  family ;  but  either  curiosity  or  surprise, 
or  some  morejridden  motive,  held  my  wife  and  daughters  to 
their  seats.    The  huntsman,  who  rode  foremost,  passed  us 
with  great  swiftness,  followed  by  four  or  five  persons  more,  who 
seemed  in  equal  haste.    At  last,  a  young  gentleman  of  more 
genteel  appearance  than  the  rest  came  forward,  and  for  a  while 
regarding,  us,  instead  of  pursuing  the  chase,  stopped  short,  and 
giving  his  horse  to  a  servant  who  attended,  approached  us  with 
a  careless  superior  air.    He  seemed  to  want  no  introduction, 
but.  was  going  to  salute  my  daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind 
reception ;  but  they  had  early  learned  the  lesson  of  looking 
presumption  out  of  countenance.    Upon  which  he  let  us  know 
his  name  was  Thornhill,  and  that  he  was  owner  of  the  estate 
that  lay  for  some  extent  round  us.    He  again,  therefore,  offered 
to  salute  the  female  part  of  the  family,  and  such  was  the  power 
of  fortune  and  fine  clothes,  that  he  found  no  second  repulse. 
As  his  address,  though  confident,  was  easy,  we  soon  became 
more  familiar ;  and  perceiving  musical  instruments  lying  near, 
he  begged  to  be  favoured  with  a  song.    As  I  did  not  approve 
of  such  disproportioned  acquaintances,  I  winked  upon  my 
daughters  in  order  to  prevent  their  compliance  ;  but  my  hint 
was  counteracted  by  one  from  their  mother ;  so  that  with  a 
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cheerful  air,  they  gave  us  a  favourite  song  of  Dryden's.  Mr. 
Thornhill  seemed  highly  delighted  with  their  performance  and 
choice,  and  then  took  up  the  guitar  himself.  He  played  but 
veiy  indifferently ;  however,  my  eldest  daughter  repaid  his 
former  applause  with  interest,  and  assured  him  that  his  tones 
were  louder  than  even  those  of  her  master.  At  this  compli- 
ment he  bowed,  which  she  returned  with  a  courtsy.  He 
praised  her  taste,  and  she  commended  his  understanding :  an 
age  could  not  have  made  them  better  acquainted :  while  the 
fond  mother,  too,  equally  happy,  insisted  upon  her  landlord's 
stepping  in,  and  tasting  a  glass  of  her  gooseberry.  The  whole 
family  seemed  earnest  to  please  him :  my  girls  attempted  to 
entertain  him  with  topics  they  thought  most  modern,  while 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a  question  or  two  from  the 
ancients,  for  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  laughed  at : 1 
my  little  ones  were  no  less  busy,  and  fondly  stuck  close  to  the 
stranger.  All  my  endeavours  could  scarce  keep  their  dirty 
fingers  from  handling  and  tarnishing  the  lace  on  his  clothes, 
and  lifting  up  the  flaps  of  his  pocket-holes,  to  see  what  was 
there.  At  the  approach  of  evening  he  took  leave ;  but  not  till 
he  had  requested  permission  to  renew  his  visit,  which,  as  he 
was  our  landlord,  we  most  readily  agreed  to. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a  council  on  the 
conduct  of  the  day.  She  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  hit ;  for  that  she  had  known  even  stranger  things  than 
that  brought  to  bear.  She  hoped  again  to  see  the  day  in  which 
we  might  hold  up  our  heads  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  con- 
cluded, she  protested  she  could  see  no  reason  why  the  two 
Miss  Wrinklers  should  marry  great  fortunes,  and  her  children 
get  none.  As  this  last  argument  was  directed  to  me,  I  protested 
I  could  see  no  reason  for  it  neither,  nor  why  Mr.  Simkins  got 
the  ten  thousand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  we  sate  down 
with  a  blank.1   "  I  protest,  Charles,"  cried  my  wife,  "  this  is 

»  "For  he  always  ascribed  to  his  wit  that  laughter  which  was  lavished  at  his 
simplicity."— Pint  Edit.,,  p.  45. 

3  Here  the  first  edition  adds  :  "  But  those,"  added  I,  "  who  either  aim  at  hnshands 
greater  than  themselves,  or  at  the  ten  thousand  pound  prise,  have  been  fools  for  their 
ridiculous  claims,  whether  successful  or  not." — Firtt  Edit.,  p.  46. 
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the  way  you  always  damp  my  girls  and  me  when  we  are  in 
spirits.  Tell  me,  Sophy,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
new  visitor  ?  Don't  you  think  he  seemed  to  be  good-natured  ?  " 
—r"  Immensely  so,  indeed,  mamma,"  replied  she.  "  I  think 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  everything,  and  is  never  at  a 
loss  ;  and  the  more  trifling  the  subject,  the  more  he  has  to  say." 
— "  Yes,"  cried  Olivia,  **  he  is  well  enough  for  a  man ;  but  for 
my  part,  I  don't  much  like  him,  he  is  so  extremely  impudent 
and  familiar ;  but  on  the  guitar  he  is  shocking."  These  two 
last  speeches  I  interpreted  by  contraries.  I  found  by  this, 
that  Sophia  internally  despised,  as  much  as  Olivia  secretly 
admired  him. — "  Whatever  may  be  your  opinions  of  him,  my 
children,"  cried  I,  "  to  confess  the  truth,  he  has  not  prepos- 
sessed me  in  his  favour.  Disproportioned  friendships  ever 
terminate  in  disgust ;  and  I  thought,  notwithstanding  all  his 
ease,  that  he  seemed  perfectly  sensible  of  the  distance  between 
us.  Let  us  keep  to  companions  of  our  own  rank.  There  is 
no  character  more  contemptible  than  a  man  that  is  a  fortune- 
hunter  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  fortune-hunting  women 
should  not  be  contemptible  too.  Thus,  at  best,  we  shall  be 
contemptible  if  his  views  are  honourable  ;  but  if  they  be  other- 
wise !  I  should  shudder  but  to  think  of  that !  It  is  true  I  have 
no  apprehensions  from  the  conduct  of  my  children,  but  I  think 
there  are  some  from  his  character." — I  would  have  proceeded, 
but  for  the  interruption  of  a  servant  from  the  'Squire,  who, 
with  his  compliments,  sent  us  a  side  of  venison,  and  a  promise 
to  dine  with  us  some  days  after.  This  well-timed  present 
pleaded  more  powerfully  in  his  favour,  than  anything  I  had  to 
say  could  obviate.  I  therefore  continued  silent,  satisfied  with 
just  having  pointed  out  danger,  and  leaving  it  to  their  own 
discretion  to  avoid  it.  That  virtue  which  requires  to  be  ever 
guarded,  is  scarce  worth  the  sentinel. 
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THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A.  COUNTRY  FIBS-SIDE. 

As  we  carried  on  the  former  dispute  with  some  degree  of 
warmth,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters,  it  was  universally 
agreed,  that  we  should  have  a  part  of  the  venison  for  supper, 
and  the  girls  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  "I  am 
sorry,"  cried  I,  "  that  we  have  no  neighbour  or  stranger  to 
take  a  part  in  this  good  cheer :  feasts  of  this  kind  acquire 
a  double  relish  from  hospitality." — "  Bless  me,"  cried  my 
wife,  "  here  comes  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Burchell,  that  saved 
our  Sophia,  and  that  run  you  down  fairly  in  the  argument." 
"Confute  me  in  argument,  child!"  cried  I.  "You  mistake 
there,  my  dear,  I  believe  there  are  but  few  that  can  do  that :  I 
never  dispute  your  abilities  at  making  a  goose-pie,  and  I  beg 
you'll  leave  argument  to  me." — As  I  spoke,  poor  Mr.  Burchell 
entered  the  house,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  family,  who  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  while  little  Dick  officiously  reached 
him  a  chair. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  poor  man's  friendship  for  two 
reasons :  because  I  knew  that  he  wanted  mine,  and  I  knew 
him  to  be  friendly  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  known  in 
our  neighbourhood  by  the  character,  of  the  poor  Gentleman 
that  would  do  no  good  when  he  was  young,  though  he  was  not 
yet  thirty.  He  would  at  intervals  talk  with  great  good  sense  ; 
but  in  general  he  was  fondest  of  the  company  of  children, 
whom  he  used  to  call  harmless  little  men.  He  was  famous, 
I  found,  for  singing  them  ballads,  and  telling  them  stories ; 
and  seldom  went  out  without  something  in  his  pockets  for 
them,  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  or  an  half-penny  whistle.  He 
generally  came  for  a  few  days  into  our  neighbourhood  once  a 
year,  and  lived  upon  the  neighbours'  hospitality.  He  sate 
down  to  supper  among  us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of  her 
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gooseberry  wine.  The  tale  went  round ;  he  sung  us  old  songs, 
and  gave  the  children  the  story  of  the  Buck  of  Beverland,  with 
the  history  of  Patient  Grissel,  the  adventures  of  Catskin,  and 
then  Fair  Rosamond's  Bower.  Our  cock,  which  always  crew 
at  eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time  for  repose ;  but  an  unfore- 
seen difficulty  started  about  lodging  the  stranger — all  our  beds 
were  already  taken  up,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  him  to  the 
next  alehouse.  In  this  dilemma,  little  Dick  offered  him  his 
part  of  the  bed,  if  his  brother  Moses  would  let  him  lie  with 
him ;  "  and  I,"  cried  Bill,  "  will  give  Mr.  Burchell  my  part,  if 
my  sisters  will  take  me  to  theirs." — "Well  done,  my  good 
children,"  cried  I,  "  hospitality  is  one  of  the  first  Christian 
duties.  The  beast  retires  to  its  shelter,  and  the  bird  flies  to 
its  nest,  but  helpless  man  can  only  find  refuge  from  his  fellow- 
creature.  The  greatest  stranger  in  this  world,  was  he  that 
came  to  save  it.  He  never  had  an  house,  as  if  willing  to  see 
what  hospitality  was  left  remaining  amongst  us.  Deborah, 
my  dear,"  cried  I  to  my  wife,  "  give  those  boys  a  lump 
of  sugar  each,  and  let  Dick's  be  the  largest,  because  he 
spoke  first" 

In  the  morning  early  I  called  out  my  whole  family  to  help 
at  saving  an  after-growth  of  hay,  and  our  guest  offering  his 
assistance,  he  was  accepted  among  the  number.  Our  labours 
went  on  lightly :  we  turned  the  swath  to  the  wind.  I  went 
foremost,  and  the  rest  followed  in  due  succession.  I  could  not 
avoid,  however,  observing  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Burchell  in 
assisting  my  daughter  Sophia  in  her  part  of  the  task.  When 
he  had  finished  his  own,  he  would  join  in  her's,  and  enter 
into  a  close  conversation :  but  I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
Sophia's  understanding,  and  was  too  well  convinced  of 
her  ambition,  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  from,  a  man  of 
broken  fortune.  When  we  were  finished  for  the  day,  Mr, 
Burchell  was  invited  as  on  the  night  before,  but  he  refused,  as 
he  was  to  lie  that  night  at  a  neighbour's,  to  whose  child  he  was 
carrying  a  whistle.  When  gone,  our  conversation  at  supper 
turned  upon  our  late  unfortunate  guest.  "What  a  strong 
instance,"  said  I,  "  is  that  poor  man  of  the  miseries  attending 
a  youth  of  levity  and  extravagance.    He  by  no  means  wants 
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sense,  which  only  serves  to  aggravate  his  former  folly.  Poor 
forlorn  creature,  where  are  now  the  revellers,  the  flatterers, 
that  he  could  once  inspire  and  command  !  Gone,  perhaps,  to 
attend  the  bagnio  pander,  grown  rich  by  his  extravagance. 
They  once  praised  him,  and  now  they  applaud  the  pander : 
their  former  raptures  at  his  wit  are  now  converted  into 
sarcasms  at  his  folly :  he  is  poor,  and  perhaps  deserves  poverty, 
for  he  has  neither  the  ambition  to  be  independent,  nor  the 
skill  to  be  useful."  Prompted  perhaps  by  some  secret 
reasons,  I  delivered  this  observation  with  too  much  acrimony, 
which  my  Sophia  gently  reproved.  "  Whatsoever  his  former 
conduct  may  have  been,  papa,  his  circumstances  should 
exempt  him  from  censure  now.  His  present  indigence  is  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  former  folly ;  and  I  have  heard  my 
papa  himself  say,  that  we  should  never  strike  our  unnecessary 
blow  at  a  victim  over  whom  Providence  holds  the  scourge  of 
its  resentment." — "You  are  right,  Sophy,"  cried  my  son 
Moses,  "  and  one  of  the  ancients  finely  represents  so  malicious 
a  conduct,  by  the  attempts  of  a  rustic  to  flay  Marsyas,  whose 
skin,  the  fable  tells  us,  had  been  wholly  stripped  off  by 
another.  Besides,  I  don't  know  if  this  poor  man's  situation 
be  so  bad  as  my  father  would  represent  it.  We  are  not  to 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  others,  by  what  we  might  feel  in  their 
place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our  eyes, 
yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apartment  sufficiently  lightsome. 
And  to  confess  a  truth,  this  man's  mind  seems  fitted  to  his 
station,  for  I  never  heard  any  one  more  sprightly  than  he 
was  to-day,  when  he  conversed  with  you." — This  was  said 
without  the  least  design ;  however,  it  excited  a  blush,  which 
she  strove  to  cover  by  an  affected  laugh,  assuring  him,  that 
she  scarce  took  any  notice  of  what  he  said  to  her,  but  that 
she  believed  he  might  once  have  been  a  very  fine  gentleman. 
The  readiness  with  which,  she  undertook  to  vindicate  herself, 
and  her  blushing,  were  symptoms  I  did  not  internally  approve: 
but  I  repressed  my  suspicions. 

As  we  expected  our  landlord  the  next  day,  my  wife  went  to 
make  the  venison  pasty.  Moses  sate  reading,  while  I  taught 
the  little  ones  :  my  daughters  seemed  equally  busy  with  the 
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rest,  and  I  observed  them  for  a  good  while  cooking  some- 
thing over  the  fire.  I  at  first  supposed  they  were  assisting 
their  mother,  but  little  Dick  informed  me  in  a  whisper,  that 
they  were  making  a  wash  for  the  face.  Washes  of  all  kinds  I 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to,  for  I  knew  that  instead  of  mending 
the  complexion  they  spoiled  it.  I  therefore  approached  my 
chair  by  sly  degrees  to  the  fire,  and  grasping  the  poker,  as  if  it 
wanted  mending,  seemingly  by  accident,  overturned  the  whole 
composition,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  TOWN  WIT  DESCRIBED.     THE  DULLEST  FELLOWS  MAT  LBABH  TO 
BE  COMICAL  FOB  A  SIGHT  OB  TWO. 

When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were  to  entertain 
our  young  landlord,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  what  provisions 
were  exhausted  to  make  an  appearance.  It  may  also  be  con- 
jectured that  my  wife  and  daughters  expanded  their  gayest 
plumage  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Thornhill  came  with  a 
couple  of  friends,  his  chaplain  and  feeder.  The  servants,  who 
were  numerous,  he  politely  ordered  to  the  next  alehouse :  bat 
my  wife,  in  the  triumph  of  her  heart,  insisted  on  entertaining 
them  all ;  for  which,  by  the  bye,  our  family  was  pinched  for 
three  weeks  after.  As  Mr.  Burchell  had  hinted  to  us  the  day 
before,  that  lie  was  making  some  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss 
Wilmot,  my  son .  George's  former  mistress,  this  a  good  deal 
damped  the  heartiness  of  his  reception :  but  accident  in  some 
measure  relieved  our  embarrassment ;  for  one  of  the  company 
happening  to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thornhill  observed  with 
an  oath,  that  he  never  knew  anything  more  absurd  than  calling 
such  a  fright  a  beauty :  "  For  strike  me  ugly,"  continued  he, 
44  if  I  should  not  find  as  much  pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress 
by  the  information  of  a  lamp  under  the  clock  at  St.  Dunstan's." 
At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did  we  : — the  jests  of  the  rich  are 
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ever  successful.  Olivia,  too,  could  not  avoid  whispering  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of  humour. 

After  dinner,  I  began  with  my  usual  toast,  the  Church ;  for 
this  I  was  thanked  by  the  chaplain,  as  he  said  the  Church  was 
the  only  mistress  of  his  affections. — "  Come  tell  us  honestly, 
Frank,"  said  the  'Squire,  with  his  usual  archness,  "  suppose 
the  Church,  your  present  mistress,  dressed  in  lawn  sleeves,  on 
one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn  about  her,  on  the 
other,  which  would  you  be  for  ? "  "  For  both,  to  be  sure," 
cried  the  chaplain, — "  Right,  Frank,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "  for 
may  this  glass  suffocate  me,  but  a  fine  girl  is  worth  all  the 
priestcraft  in  the  creation.  For  what  are  tithes  and  tricks  but 
an  imposition,  all  a  confounded  imposture,  and  I  can  prove 
it." — "  I  wish  you  would,"  cried  my  son  Moses,  "  and  I  think," 
continued  he,  "  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer  you." — "  Very 
well,  Sir,"  cried  the  'Squire,  who  immediately  smoaked  him, 
and  winking  on  the  rest  of  the  company  to  prepare  us  for  the 
sport,  "  if  you  are  for  a  cool  argument  upon  that  subject,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  And  first,  whether  are  you  for 
managing  it  analogically,  or  dialogically  ? "  "I  am  for 
managing  it  rationally,"  cried  Moses,  quite  happy  at  being 
permitted  to  dispute.  "  Good  again,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "  and 
firstly,  of  the  first,  I  hope  you'll  not  deny  that  whatever  is,  is. 
If  you  don't  grant  me  that,  I  can  go  no  further." — u  Why," 
returned  Moses,  "  I  think  I  may  grant  that,  and  make  the  best 
of  it." — "  I  hope  too,"  returned  the  other,  "  you'll  grant,  that 
a  part  is  less  than  the  whole." — "  I  grant  that  too,"  cried  Moses, 
"  it  is  btot  just  and  reasonable." — "  I  hope,"  cried  the  'Squire, 
"  you  will  not  deny,  that  the  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones." — "  Nothing  can  be  plainer,"  returned 
t'other,  and  looked  round  with  his  usual  importance. — "  Very 
well,"  cried  the  'Squire,  speaking  very  quick,  "  the  premises 
being  thus  settled,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  concatenation 
of  self-existence,  proceeding  in  a  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio, 
naturally  produce  a  problematical  dialogism,  which  in  some 
measure  proves  that  the  essence  of  spirituality  may  be  referred 
to  the  second  predicable." — "Hold,  hold,"  cried  the  other, 
"  I  deny  that :  Do  you  think  I  can  thus  tamely  submit  to  such 
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heterodox  doctrines  ?" — "  What,"  replied  the  'Squire,  as  if  in 
a  passion,  "  not  submit !  Answer  me  one  plain  question:  Do 
you  think  Aristotle  right  when  he  says,  that  relatives  are 
related  ?  "— "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  other.—"  If  so,  then  " 
cried  the  'Squire,  "answer  me  directly  to  what  I  propose: 
Whether  do  you  judge  the  analytical  investigation  of  the  first 
part  of  my  enthymem  deficient  secundum  quoad,  or  quoad 
minus,  and  give  me  your  reasons :  give  me  your  reasons,  I 
say,  directly." — "  I  protest,"  cried  Moses.  "  I  don't  rightly 
comprehend  the  force  of  your  reasoning ;  but  if  it  be  reduced 
to  one  simple  proposition,  I  fancy  it  may  then  have  an  answer. 
— "  0,  Sir,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant ;  I  find  you  want  me  to  furnish  you  with  argument  and 
intellects  too.  No,  Sir,  there  I  protest  you  are  too  hard  for 
me."  This  effectually  raised  the  laugh  against  poor  Moses, 
who  sate  the  only  dismal  figure  in  a  group  of  merry  faces ; 
nor  did  he  offer  a  single  syllable  more  during  the  whole 
entertainment. 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  upon  Olivia,  who  mistook  it  for  humour,  though 
but  a  mere  act  of  the  memory.  She  thought  him,  therefore, 
a  very  fine  gentleman ;  and  such  as  consider  what  powerful 
ingredients  a  good  figure,  fine  clothes,  and  fortune  are  in  that 
character,  will  easily  forgive  her.  Mr.  Thornhill,  notwith- 
standing his  real  ignorance,  talked  with  ease,  and  could 
expatiate  upon  the  common  topics  of  conversation  with  fluency. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  such  talents  should  win  the 
affections  of  a  girl,  who  by  education  was  taught  to  value  an 
appearance  in  herself,  and  consequently  to  set  a  value  upon  it 
in  another. 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into  a  debate  upon 
the  merits  of  our  young  landlord.  As  he  directed  his  looks 
and  conversation  to  Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
she  was  the  object  that  induced  him  to  be  our  visitor.  Nor 
did  she  seem  to  be  much  displeased  at  the  innocent  raillery 
of  her  brother  and  sister  upon  this  occasion.  Even  Deborah 
herself  seemed  to  share  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  exulted  in 
her  daughter's  victory,  as  if  it  were  her  own.    "  And  now,  my 
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dear,"  cried  she  to  me,  "  I'll  fairly  own,  that  it  was  I  that 
instructed  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's  addresses.  I 
had  always  some  ambition,  and  you  now  see  that  I  was  right ; 
for  who  knows  how  this  may  end  ? "  "  Aye,  who  knows  that 
indeed,"  answered  I,  with  a  groan  :  "  for  my  part  I  don't  much 
like  it ;  and  I  could  have  been  better  pleased  with  one  that  was 
poor  and  honest,  than  this  fine  gentleman  with  his  fortune  and 
infidelity ;  for  depend  on't,  if  he  be  what  I  suspect  him,  no 
free-thinker  shall  ever  have  a  child  of  mine." 

"  Sure,  father,"  cried  Moses,  "  you  are  too  severe  in  this  ; 
for  Heaven  will  never  arraign  him  for  what  he  thinks,  but  for 
what  he  does.  Every  man  has  a  thousand  vicious  thoughts, 
which  arise  without  his  power  to  suppress.  Thinking  freely  of 
religion  may  be  involuntary  with  this  gentleman ;  so  that 
allowing  his  sentiments  to  be  wrong,  yet  as  he  is  purely  passive 
in  his  assent,  he  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  errors,  than 
the  governor  of  a  city  without  walls  for  the  shelter  he  is  obliged 
to  afford  an  invading  enemy." 

"  True,  my  son,"  cried  I ;  "  but,  if  the  governor  invites  the 
enemy  there,  he  is  justly  culpable.  And  such  is  always  the 
case  with  those  who  embrace  error.  The  vice  does  not  lie  in 
assenting  to  the  proofs  they  see ;  but  in  being  blind  to  many  of 
the  proofs  that  offer.1  So  that,  though  our  erroneous  opinions 
be  involuntary  when  formed,  yet  as  we  have  been  wilfully 
corrupt,  or  very  negligent  in  forming  them,  we  deserve  punish- 
ment for  our  vice,  or  contempt  for  our  folly." 

My  wife  now  kept  up  the  conversation,  though  not  the 
argument :  she  observed,  that  several  very  prudent  men  of  our 
acquaintance  were  free-thinkers,  and  made  very  good  husbands ; 
and  she  knew  some  sensible  girls  that  had  skill  enough  to 
make  converts  of  their  spouses  :  "  And  who  knows,  my  dear," 
continued  she,  "  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to  do.  The  girl  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  upon  every  subject,  and  to  my  knowledge  is 
very  well  skilled  in  controversy." 

"Why,  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she  have  read?" 

1  Here  the  first  edition  adds  :  4 'Like  corrupt  judges  on  a  bench,  they  determine 
right  on  that  part  of  the  evidence  they  hear-;  but  they  will  no  hear  all  the  evidenoe. 
Thus,  my  son,  though,"  fee. — FirU  Edit.,  p.  65. 
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cried  I.  "  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  ever  put  such  books 
into  her  hands  :  you  certainly  over-rate  her  merit."  "  Indeed, 
papa,"  replied  Olivia,  "  she  does  not :  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  I  have  read  the  disputes  between  Thwackum 
and  Square ;  the  controversy  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Friday  the  savage,  and  I  am  now  employed  in  reading  the 
controversy  in  Religious  Courtship." 1  "  Very  well,"  cried  I, 
"  that's  a  good  girl,  I  find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for  making 
converts ;  and  so  go  help  your  mother  to  make  the  gooseberry- 
pie." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  AMOUR,  WHICH  PROMISES  LITTLE  GOOD  FORTUNE,  TET  MAT 
BE  PRODUCTIVE  OP  MUCH. 

The  next  morning  we  were  again  visited  by  Mr.  Burchell, 
though  I  began,  for  certain  reasons,  to  be  displeased  with  the 
frequency  of  his  return ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  him  my  company 
and  fire-side.  It  is  true  his  labour  more  than  requited  his 
entertainment ;  for  he  wrought  among  us  with  vigour,  and  either 
in  the  meadow  or  at  the  hay-rick  put  himself  foremost  Besides, 
he  had  always  something  amusing  to  say  that  lessened  our  toil, 
and  was  at  once  so  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  so  sensible,  that  I 
loved,  laughed  at,  and  pitied  him.  My  only  dislike  arose  from 
an  attachment  he  discovered  to  my  daughter :  he  would,  in  a 
jesting  manner,  call  her  his  little  mistress,  and  when  he  bought 
each  of  the  girls  a  set  of  ribands,  hers  was  the  finest.  I  knew 
not  how,  but  he  every  day  seemed  to  become  more  amiable,  his 
wit  to  improve,  and  his  simplicity  to  assume  the  superior  airs 
of  wisdom. 

Our  family  dined  in  the  field,  and  we  sate,  or  rather  reclined, 
round  a  temperate  repast,  our  cloth  spread  upon  the  hay,  while 
Mr.  Burchell  gave    cheerfulness  to  the  feast.    To  heighten 

1  A  work  written  in  1722,  by  Daniel  Defoe,  to  exhibit  in  a  familiar  manner  the 

unhappy  consequences  of  marriage  between  persons  of  opposite  persuasions  in  religion. 
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our  satisfaction,  two  blackbirds  answered  each  other  from 
opposite  hedges,  the  familiar  red-breast  came  and  pecked  the 
crumbs  from  our  hands,  and  every  sound  seemed  but  the  echo 
of  tranquillity.  "  I  never  sit  thus,"  says  Sophia,  "  but  I  think 
of  the  two  lovers  so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Gay,  who  were 
struck  dead  in  each  other's  arms.  There  is  something  so 
pathetic  in  the  description,  that  I  have  read  it  an  hundred  times 
with  new  rapture." — "  In  my  opinion,"  cried  my  son,  "  the 
finest  strokes  in  that  description  are  much  below  those  in  the 
Acis  and  Galatea  of  Ovid.  The  Roman  poet  understands  the 
/  use  of  contrast  better,  and  upon  that  figure  artfully  managed  all 
strength  in  the  pathetic  depends." — "  It  is  remarkable,"  cried 
Mr.  Burchell,  "  that  both  the  poets  you  mention  have  equally 
contributed  to  introduce  a  false  taste  into  their  respective 
countries,  by  loading  all  their  lines  with  epithet.  Men  of 
little  genius  found  them  most  easily  imitated  in  their  defects, 
and  English  poetry,  like  that  in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  is 
nothing  at  present  but  a  combination  of  luxuriant  images, 
without  plot  or  connexion ;  a  string  of  epithets  that  improve 
the  sound,  without  carrying  on  the  sense.  But  perhaps, 
madam,  while  I  thus  reprehend  others,  you'll  think  it  just  that 
I  bhould  give  them  an  opportunity  to  retaliate,  and  indeed  I 
have  made  this  remark  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  the  company  a  ballad,  which,  whatever  be  its 
other  defects,  is,  I  think,  at  least  free  from  those  I  have 
mentioned." 

A  BALLAD.1 

"Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  Dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 


Also  included  in  this  edition  among  the  Poems  of  ite  Author.   See  roL  L  p.  98. 
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m  Forbear,  mj  sobv*  the  Henri*  cm 
*  To  texapc  the  dangeroos  gloom ; 

For  yooder  &ithless  pfrsntn—  fies 
To  hire  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  hooseless  child  ofvul 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  bat  scant, 

I  pre  it  with  good  wiD. 

*  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whatever  my  cell  bestows  ; 
My  rushy  coach  and  frugal  &re? 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

M  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free, 

To  slaughter  1  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them : 

"  Bat  from  the  mountain's  grassy  aide 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplyM, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

M  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong ; 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  Heav'n  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell: 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  celL 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure, 

The  lonely  mansion  lay, 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care  ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  evening  rest, 
The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest : 
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And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  press'd,  and  smil'd  ; 

And  skill'd  in  legendary  lore 
The  lingering  hoars  beguil'd. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries, 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe  ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Hia  risiug  cares  the  Hermit  spied, 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  crie<l, 
w  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

u  From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

u  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

"And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair-one's.jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest 

u  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hwn, 

And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
#  His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright*  as  transient  too. 


"Vafunn.  hul  ^nra.  phj.ii  jJ.  jm  it 
Hi  sruT  i  jm  if  ir"*. 


To  <mm2i£e  Ida  i 


"Th*  <Jev,  theUcaMnoa  tketree, 

With  ebam  mevtast  dime ; 
Tb*ir  ehftnns  were  hit,  b*t  woe  to  m 

Their  < 
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u  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 

I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

"Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret  where  he  died. 

"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay — 

u  And  there  forlorn  despairing  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

And  so  for  him  will  I/' 

"  Forbid  it  Heav'n  ! "  the  Hermit  cried, 

And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide,— 

Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest 

u  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer  turn  to  see, 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Eestor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  ev'ry  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life,— my  all  that's  mine  t 

u  No  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 

While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  seemed  to  mix  an  air 
of  tenderness  with  her  approbation.  But  our  tranquillity  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  report  of  a  gun  just  by  us,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  man  was  seen  bursting  through  the  hedge,  to 
take  up  the  game  he  had  killed.  This  sportsman  was  the 
'Squire's  chaplain,  who  had  shot  one  of  the  blackbirds  that  so 
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agreeably  entertained  us.  So  loud  a  report,  and  so  near, 
startled  my  daughters ;  and  I  could  perceive  that  Sophia  in 
the  fright  had  thrown  herself  into  Mr.  BurcheU's  arms  for 
protection.  The  gentleman  came  up,  and  asked  pardon  for 
having  disturbed  us,  affirming  that  he  was  ignorant  of  our  being 
so  near.  He  therefore  sat  down  by  my  youngest  daughter,  and 
sportsman-like,  offered  her  what  he  had  killed  that  morning. 
She  was  going  to  refuse,  but  a  private  look  from  her  mother 
soon  induced  her  to  correct  the  mistake,  and  accept  his  present 
though  with  some  reluctance.  My  wife,  as  usual,  discovered 
her  pride  in  a  whisper,  observing,  that  Sophy  had  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her  sister  had  of  the  'Squire. 
I  suspected,  however,  with  more  probability,  that  her  affections 
were  placed  upon  a  different  object.  The  chaplain's  errand  was 
to  inform  us,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  had  provided  music  and 
refreshments,  and  intended  that  night  giving  the  young  ladies 
a  ball  by  moonlight,  on  the  grass-plat  before  our  door.  "  Nor 
can  I  deny,"  continued  he,  "  but  I  have  an  interest  in  being 
first  to  deliver  this  message,  as  I  expect  for  my  reward  to  be 
honoured  with  Miss  Sophy's  hand  as  a  partner."  To  this  my 
girl  replied,  that  she  should  have  no  objection,  if  she  could  do 
it  with  honour ;  "  But  here,"  continued  she,  "  is  a  gentleman," 
looking  at  Mr.  Burchell,  "  who  has  been  my  companion  in  the 
task  for  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  share  in  its  amusements." 
Mr.  Burchell  returned  her  a  compliment  for  her  intentions ; 
but  resigned  her  up  to  the  chaplain,  adding  that  he  was  to  go 
that  night  five  miles,  being  invited  to  an  harvest  supper.  His 
refusal  appeared  to  me  a  little  extraordinary,  nor  could  I  con- 
ceive how  so  sensible  a  girl  as  my  youngest,  could  thus  prefer 
a  man  of  broken  fortunes  to  one  whose  expectations  were  much 
greater.  But  as  men  are  most  capable  of  distinguishing  merit 
in  women,  so  the  ladies  often  form  the  truest  judgments  of 
us.  The  two  sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  upon  each  other, 
and  are  furnished  with  different  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual 
inspection. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TWO  LADIES  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION  INTRODUCED.  SUPERIOR 
FINERY  EVER  8EEMS  TO  CONFER  SUPERIOR  BREEDING. 

Mr.  Burchell  had  scarce  taken  leave,  and  Sophia  con- 
sented to  dahce  with  the  chaplain,  when  my  little  ones  came 
running  out  to  tell  us  that  the  'Squire  was  come  with  a  crowd  of 
company.  Upon  our  return,  we  found  our  landlord,  with  a 
couple  of  under  gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies  richly  dressed, 
whom  he  introduced  as  women  of  very  great -distinction  and 
fashion  from  town.  We  happened  not  to  have  chairs  enough 
for  the  whole  company,  but  Mr.  Thornhill  immediately  pro- 
posed that  every  gentleman  should  sit  in  a  lady's  lap.  This  I 
positively  objected  to,  notwithstanding  a  look  of  disapprobation 
from  my  wife.  Moses  was  therefore  dispatched  to  borrow  a 
couple  of  chairs ;  and  as  we  were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make 
up  a  set  at  country  dances,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with  him 
in  quest  of  a  couple  of  partners.  Chairs  and  partners  were 
soon  provided.  The  gentlemen  returned  with  my  neighbour 
Flamborough's  rosy  daughters,  flaunting  with  red  top-knots. 
But  an  unlucky  circumstance  was  not  adverted  to ;  though  the 
Miss  Flamboroughs  were  reckoned  the  very  best  of  dancers 
in  the  parish,  and  understood  the  jig  and  the  round-about  to 
perfection,  yet  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  country 
dances.  This  at  first  discomposed  us  :  however,  after  a  little 
shoving  and  dragging,  they  at  last  went  merrily  on.  Our 
music  consisted  of  two  fiddles,  with  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The 
moon  shone  bright,  Mr.  Thornhill  and  my  eldest  daughter  led 
up  the  ball,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators;  for  the 
neighbours  hearing  what  was  going  forward,  came  flocking 
about  us.  My  girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity, 
that  my  wife  could  not  avoid  discovering  the  pride  of  hpr 
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heart,  by  assuring  me,  that  though  the  little  chit  did  it  so 
cleverly,  all  the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself.  The  ladies 
of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equally  easy,  but  without  success. 
They  swam,  sprawled,  languished,  and  frisked,  but  all  would 
not  do ;  the  gazers  indeed  owned  that  it  was  fine ;  but 
neighbour  Flamborough  observed,  that  Miss  Livy's  feet 
seemed  as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.  After  the  dance  had 
continued  about  an  hour,  the  two  ladies,  who  were  apprehensive 
of  catching  cold,  moved  to  break  lip  the  ball.  One  of  them, 
I  thought,  expressed  her  sentiments  upon  this  occasion  in  a 
very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed,  that  by  the  living 
jingo  she  was  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat.  Upon  our  return 
to  the  house,  we  found  a  very  elegant  cold  supper,  which  Mr. 
Thornhill  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  him.  The  conver- 
sation at  this  time  was  more  reserved  than  before.  The  two 
ladies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the  shade,  for  they  would  talk 
of.  nothing  but  high  life,  and  high-lived  company,  with  other 
fashionable  topics,  such  as  pictures,  taste,  Shakespeare,  and 
the  musical  glasses.  'Tis  true  they  once  or  twice  mortified  us 
sensibly  by  slipping  out  an  oath ;  but  that  appeared  to  me  as 
the  surest  symptom  of  their  distinction  (though  I  am  since 
informed  that  swearing  is  perfectly  unfashionable).  Their 
finery,  however,  threw  a  veil  over  any  grossness  in  their 
conversation.  My  daughters  seemed  to  regard  their  superior 
accomplishments  with  envy,  and  what  appeared  amiss  was 
ascribed  to  tip-top  quality  breeding.  But  the  condescension 
of  the  ladies  was  still  superior  to  their  other  accomplishments. 
One  of  them  observed,  that  had  Miss  Olivia  seen  a  little  more 
of  the  world  it  would  greatly  improve  her.  To  which  the 
other  added,  that  a  single  winter  in  town  would  make  little 
Sophia  quite  another  thing.  My  wife  warmly  assented  to 
both,  adding,  that  there  was  nothing  she  more  ardently  wished 
than  to  give  her  girls  a  single  winter's  polishing.  To  this  I 
could  not  help  replying,  that  their  breeding  was  already 
superior  to  their  fortune;  and  that  greater  refinement 
would  only  serve  to  make  their  poverty  ridiculous,  and  give 
them  a  taste  for  pleasures  they  had  no  right  to  possess. — 
"And  what  pleasures,"  cried   Mr.  Thornhill,"  "do  they 
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not  deserve  to  possess,  who  have  so  much  in  their  power 
to  bestow  ?  As  for  my  part,"  continued  he,  "  my  fortune  is 
pretty  large,  love,  liberty,  and  pleasure  are  my  maxims ;  but 
curse  me  if  a  settlement  of  half  my  estate  could  give  my 
charming  Olivia  pleasure,  it  should  be  hers;  and  the  only 
favour  I  would  ask  in  return  would  be  to  add  myself  to  the 
benefit."  I  was  not  such  a  stranger  to  the  world  as  to  be 
ignorant  that  this  was  the  fashionable  cant  to  disguise  the 
insolence  of  the  basest  proposal,  but  I  made  an  effort  to 
suppress  my  resentment.  "  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  the  family  which 
you  now  condescend  to  favour  with  your  company,  has  been 
bred  with  as  nice  a  sense  of  honour  as  you.  Any  attempts  to 
injure  that,  may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences. 
Honour,  Sir,  is  our  only  possession  at  present,  and  of  that 
last  treasure  we  must  be  particularly  careful." — I  was  soon 
sorry  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken  this,  when  the 
young  gentleman,  grasping  my  hand,  swore  he  commended  my 
spirit,  though  he  disapproved  my  suspicions.  44  As  to  your 
present  hint,"  continued  he,  "  I  protest  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  heart  than  such  a  thought.  No,  by  all  that's 
tempting,  the  virtue  that  will  stand  a  regular  siege  was  never  to 
my  taste ;  for  all  my  amours  are  carried  by  a  coup  de  main. " 

The  two  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rest, 
seemed  highly  displeased  with  this  last  stroke  of  freedom,  and 
began  a  very  discreet  and  serious  dialogue  upon  virtue ;  in 
this  my  wife,  the  chaplain,  and  I  soon  joined ;  and  the  'Squire 
himself  was  at  last  brought  to  confess  a  sense  of  sorrow  for 
his  former  excesses.  We  talked  of  the  pleasures  of  tem- 
perance, and  of  the  sun-shine  in  the  mind  unpolluted  with 
guilt.  I  was  so  well  pleased,  that  my  little  ones  were  kept  up 
beyond  the  usual  time  to  be  edified  by  so  much  good  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Thomhill  even  went  beyond  me,  and  demanded 
if  I  had  any  objection  to  giving  prayers.  I  joyfully  embraced 
the  proposal,  and  in  this  manner  the  night  was  passed  in  a 
most  comfortable  way,  till  at  last  the  company  began  to  think 
of  returning.  The  ladies  seemed  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
my  daughters,  for  whom  they  had  conceived  a  particular 
affection,  and  joined  in  a  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
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company  at  home.  The  'Squire  seconded  the  proposal,  and 
my  wife  added  her  entreaties  ;  the  girls  too  looked  upon  me  as 
if  they  wished  to  go.  In  this  perplexity  I  made  two  or  three 
excuses,  which  my  daughters  as  readily  removed ;  so  that  at 
last  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  peremptory  refusal,  for  which  we 
had  nothing  but  sullen  looks  and  short  answers  the  whole 
day  ensuing. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PAMH.T  ENDEAVOURS  TO  COPE  WITH  THEIR  BETTERS.  THE 
MI8ERIE8  OF  THE  POOR  WHEN  THEY  ATTEMPT  TO  APPEAR  ABOVE 
THEIR  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I  now  began  to  find  that  all  my  long  and  painful  lectures 
upon  temperance,  simplicity,  and  contentment,  were  entirely 
disregarded.  The  distinctions  lately  paid  us  by  our  betters 
awaked  that  pride  which  I  had  laid  asleep,  but  not  removed. 
Our  windows  again,  as  formerly,  were  filled  witli  washes  for 
the  neck  and  face.  The  sun  was  dreaded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
skin  without  doors,  and  the  fire  as  a  spoiler  of  the  complexion 
within.  My  wife  observed,  that  rising  too  early  would  hurt 
^'  her  daughters'  eyes,  that  working  after  dinner  would  redden 
their  noses,  and  she  convinced  me  that  the  hands  never  looked 
so  white  as  when  they  did  nothing.  Instead  therefore  of 
finishing  George's  shirts,  we  now  had  them  new  modelling 
their  old  gauzes,  or  flourishing  upon  catgut.  The  poor  Miss 
Flamboroughs,  their  former  gay  companions,  were  cast  off 
as  mean  acquaintance,  and  the  whole  conversation  ran  upon 
high  life,  and  high-lived  company,  with  pictures,  taste, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses. 

But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a  fortune-telling 
gypsey  came  to  raise  us  into  perfect  sublimity.  The  tawny 
sybil  no  sooner  appeared,  than  my  girls  came  running  to  me 
for  a  shilling  a  piece  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  was  tired  of  being  always  wise,  and  could  not  help 
gratifying  their  request,  because  I  loved  to  see  them  happy 
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I  gave  each  of  them  a  shilling :  though,  for  the  honour  of  the 
family,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  never  went  without 
money  themselves,  as  my  wife  always  generously  let  them  have 
a  guinea  each,  to  keep  in  their  pockets ;  but  with  strict 
injunctions  never  to  change  it.  After  they  had  been  closetted 
up  with  the  fortune-teller  for  some  time,  I  knew  by  their  looks, 
upon  their  returning,  that  they  had  been  promised  something 
great. — "  Well,  my  girls,  how  have  you  sped  ?  Tell  me,  Livy, 
has  the  fortune-teller  given  thee  a  penny-worth  ?" — "  I  protest, 
papa,"  says  the  girl,  "  I  believe  she  deals  with  somebody  that's 
not  right ;  for  she  positively  declared,  that  I  am  to  be  married  to 
a  'Squire  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  !" — "  Well,  now  Sophy,  my 
child/'  said  I,  "  and  what  sort  of  a  husband  are  you  co  have  ?  " 
— "  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  to  have  a  Lord  soon  after  my  sister 
has  married  the  'Squire." — "  How,"  cried  I,  "  is  that  all  you 
are  to  have  for  your  two  shillings !  Only  a  Lord  and  a 
'Squire  for  two  shillings !  You  fools,  I  could  have  promised 
you  a  Prince  and  a  Nabob  for  half  the  money. " 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  attended  with  very 
serious  effects  :  we  now  began  to  think  ourselves  designed  by 
the  stars  to  something  exalted,  and  already  anticipated  our 
future  grandeur. 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  and  I  must  observe 
it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we  pass  with  happy  prospects  in 
view,  are  more  pleasing  than  those  crowned  with  fruition.  In 
the  first  case,  we  cook  the  dish  to  our  own  appetite ;  in  the 
latter,  nature  cooks  it  for  us.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  the 
train  of  agreeable  reveries  we  called  up  for  our  entertainment. 
We  looked  upon  our  fortunes  as  once  more  rising ;  and  as  the 
whole  parish  asserted  that  the  'Squire  was  in  love  with  my 
daughter ;  she  was  actually  so  with  him ;  for  they  persuaded 
her  into  the  passion.  In  this  agreeable  interval  my  wife  had 
y  the  most  lucky  dreams  in  the  world,  which  she  took  care  to 
tell  us  every  morning,  with  great  solemnity  and  exactness, 
fit  was  one  night  a  coffin  and  cross  bones,  the  sign  of  an 
\ approaching  wedding:  at  another  time  she  imagined  her 
daughters'  pockets  filled  with  farthings,  a  certain  sign  they 
would  shortly  be  stuffed  with  gold.    The  girls  themselves 
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had  their  omens.  They  felt  strange  kisses  on  their  lips ;  they 
saw  rings  in  the  candle,  purses  bounced  from  the  fire,  and  true 
loTe  knots  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  we  received  a  card  from  the 
town  ladies  ;  in  which,  with  their  compliments,,  they  hoped  to 
see  all  our  family  at  church  the  Sunday  following.  All 
Saturday  morning  I  could  perceive,  in  consequence  of  this, 
my  wife  and  daughters  in  close  conference  together,  and  now 
and  then  glancing  at  me  with  looks  that  betrayed  a  latent  plot. 
To  be  sincere,  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  some  absurd 
proposal  was  preparing  for  appearing  with  splendour  the  next 
day.  In  the  evening  they  began  their  operations  in  a  very 
regular  manner,  and  my  wife  undertook  to  conduct  the  siege. 

After  tea,  when  I  seemed  in  spirits,  she  began  thus  

"I  fancy,  Charles,  my  dear,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  company  at  our  church  to-morrow." — "  Perhaps  we  may, 
my  dear,"  returned  I ;  "  though  you  need  be  under  no 
uneasiness  about  that,  you  shall  have  a  sermon  whether  there 

be  or  not."  "That  is  what  I  expect,"  returned  she;  "but 

I  think,  my  dear,  we  ought  to  appear  there  as  decently  as 
possible,  for  who  knows  what  may  happen?" — "Your  pre- 
cautions," replied  I,  "are  highly  commendable.  A  decent 
behaviour  and  appearance  in  church  is  what  charms  me.  We 
should  be  devout  and  humble,  cheerful  and  serene." — "  Yes," 
cried  she,  "  I  know-  that ;  but  I  mean  we  should  go  there  in  as 
proper  a  manner  as  possible ;  not  altogether  like  the  scrubs 
about  us." — "  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  returned  I,  "  and 
I  was  going  to  make  the  very  same  proposal.  The  proper 
manner  of  going  is,  to  go  there  as  early  as  possible,  to  have 
time  for  meditation  before  the  service  begins." — "Phoo, 
Charles,"  interrupted  she,  "all  that  is  very  true;  but  not 
what  I  would  be  at,  I  mean,  we  should  go  there  genteelly. 
You  know  the  church  is  two  miles  off,  and  I  protest  I  don't 
like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up  to  their  pew  all  blowzed 
and  red  with  walking,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
had  been  winners  at  a  smock  race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  proposal 
is  this :  there  are  our  two  plough-horses,  the  colt  that  has  been 
in  our  family  these  nine  years,  and  his  companion  Blackberry, 
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that  has  scarce  done  an  earthly  thing  for  this  month  past. 
They  are  both  grown  fat  and  lazy.  Why  should  not  they  do 
somethirfg  as  well  as  we  ?  And  let  me  tell  you,  when  Moses 
has  trimmed  them  a  little,  they  will  cut  a  very  tolerable  figure." 

To  this  proposal  I  objected,  that  walking  would  be  twenty 
times  more  genteel  than  such  a  paltry  conveyance,  as  Black- 
berry was  wall-eyed,  and  the  colt  wanted  a  tail :  that  they  had 
never  been  broke  to  the  rein ;  but  had  an  hundred  vicious  tricks ; 
and  that  we  had  but  one  saddle  and  pillion  in  the  whole  house. 
All  these  objections,  however,  were  overruled ;  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  comply.  The  next  morning  I  perceived  theqi  not  a 
little  busy  in  collecting  such  materials  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  expedition ;  but  as  I  found  it  would  be  a  business  of 
time,  I  walked  on  to  the  church  before,  and  they  promised 
speedily  to  follow.  I  waited  near  an  hour  in  the  reading  desk 
for  their  arrival ;  but  not  finding  them  come  as  expected,  I  was 
obliged  to  begin,  and  went  through  the  service,  not  without 
some  uneasiness  at  finding  them  absent.  This  was  increased 
when  all  was  finished,  and  no  appearance  of  the  family.  I 
therefore  walked  back  by  the  horseway,  which  was  five  miles 
round,  though  the  footway  was  but  two,  and  when  got  about  half 
way  home  perceived  the  procession  marching  slowly  forward 
towards  the  church ;  my  son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones 
exalted  on  one  horse,  and  my  two  daughters  upon  the  other. 
I  demanded  the  cause  of  their  delay;  but  I  soon  found  by 
their  looks  they  had  met  with  a  thousand  misfortunes  on  the 
road.  The  horses  had  at  first  refused  to  move  from  the  door, 
till  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them  forward  for 
about  two  hundred  yards  with  his  cudgel.  Next,  the  straps  of 
my  wife's  pillion  broke  down,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop  to 
repair  them  before  they  could  proceed.  After  that,  one  of  the 
horses  took  it  into  his  head  to  stand  still,  and  neither  blows 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to  proceed.  He  was  just 
recovering  from  this  dismal  situation  when  I  found  them  ;  but 
perceiving  everything  safe,  I  own  their  present  mortification 
did  not  much  displease  me,  as  it  would  give  me  many 
opportunities  of  future  triumph,  and  teach  my  daughters 
more  humility. 
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 4  

THE  FAMILY  STILL  RESOLVE  TO  HOLD  UP  THE  IB  HEADS. 

Michaelmas  eve  happening  on  the  next  day,  we  were  invited 
to  burn  nuts  and  play  tricks  at  neighbour  Flamborough's.  Our 
late  mortifications  had  humbled  us  a  little,  or  it  is  probable 
we  might  have  rejected  such  an  invitation  with  contempt; 
however,  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  happy.  Our  honest 
neighbour's  goose  and  dumplings  were  fine,  and  the  lamb's- 
wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  wife,  who  was  a  connoisseur, 
was  excellent.  It  is  true,  his  manner  of  telling  stories  was 
not  quite  so  well.  They  were  very  long,  and  very  dull,  and 
all  about  himself,  and  we  had  laughed  at  them  ten  times 
before  :  however,  we  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  at  them  once 
more. 

Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  always  fond  of 
seeing  some  innocent  amusement  going  forward,  and  set  the 
boys  and  girls  to  blind  man's  buff.  My  wife  too  was  persuaded 
to  join  in  the  diversion,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  she 
was  not  yet  too  old.  In  the  mean  time,  my  neighbour  and  I 
looked  on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and  praised  our  own  dexterity 
when  we  were  young.  Hot  cockles  succeeded  next,  questions 
and  commands  followed  that,  and  last  of  all,  they  sat  down  to 
hunt  the  slipper.  As  every  person  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  this  primceval  pastime,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  company  at  this  play  plant  themselves  in  a  ring  upon 
the  ground,  all  except  one  who  stands  in  the  middle,  whose 
#  business  it  is  to  catch  a  shoe,  which  the  company  shove  about 
under  their  hams  from  one  to  another,  something  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  As  it  is  impossible,  in  this  case,  for  the 
lady  who  is  up  to  face  all  the  company  at  once,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  play  lies  in  hitting  her  a  thump  with  the  heel  of 
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the  shoe  on  that  side  least  capable  of  making  a  defence.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  my  eldest  daughter  was  hemmed  in, 
and  thumped  about,  all  blowzed,  in  spirits,  and  bawling  for  fair 
play,  fair  play,  with  a  voice  that  might  deafen  a  ballad  singer, 
when  confusion  on  confusion,  who  should  enter  the  room  but 
our  two  great  acquaintances  from  town,  Lady  Blarney  and 
Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs !  Description 
would  but  beggar,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this 
new  mortification.  Death !  To  be  seen  by  ladies  of  such 
high  breeding  in  such  vulgar  attitudes !  Nothing  better  could 
ensue  from  such  a  vulgar  play  of  Mr.  Flamborough's  pro- 
posing. We  seemed  stuck  to  the  ground  for  some  time,  as 
if  actually  petrified  with  amazement. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to  see  us,  and  finding 
us  from  home,  came  after  us  hither,  as  they  were  uneasy  to 
know  what  accident  could  have  kept  us  from  church  the  day 
before.  Olivia  undertook  to  be  our  prolocutor,  and  delivered 
the  whole  in  a  summary  way,  only  saying,  "  We  were  thrown 
from  our  horses."  At  which  account  the  ladies  were  greatly 
concerned;,  but  being  told  the  family  received  no  hurt, 
they  were  extremely  glad :  but  being  informed  that  we  were 
almost  killed  by  the  fright,  they  were  vastly  sorry ;  but  hearing 
that  we  had  a  very  good  night,  they  were  extremely  glad  again. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  complaisance  to  my  daughters  ; 
their  professions  the  last  evening  were  warm,  but  now  they 
were  ardent.  They  protested  a  desire  of  having  a  more 
lasting  acquaintance.  Lady  Blarney  was  particularly  attached 
to  Olivia ;  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  (I  love  to 
give  the  whole  name)  took  a  greater  fancy  to  her  sister.  They 
supported  the  conversation  between  themselves,  while  my 
daughters  sate  silent,  admiring  their  exalted  breeding.  But  as 
every  reader,  however  beggarly  himself,  is  fond  of  high-lived 
dialogues,  with  anecdotes  of  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  him  the  concluding  part  of 
the  present  conversation. 

"All  that  I  know  of  the  matter,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  "is 
this,  that  it  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not  be  true  :  but  this  1  can 
assure  your  Ladyship,  that  the  whole  rout  was  in  amaze ;  his 
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Lordship  turned  all  manner  of  colours,  my  Lady  fell  into  a 
swoon,  but  Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  he  was  hers 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood/' 

"Well,"  replied  our  Peeress,  "this  I  can  say,  that  the 
Duchess  never  told  me  a  syllable  of  the  matter,  and  I  believe 
her  Grace  would  keep  nothing  a  secret  from  me.  This  you 
may  depend  on  as  fact,  that,  the  next  morning  my  Lord 
Duke  cried  out  three  times  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  'Jernigan, 
Jernigan,  Jernigan,  bring  me  my  garters.'  " 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  impolite 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  during  this  discourse,  sate 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
sentence  would  cry  out  fudge?  an  expression  which  displeased 
us  all,  and  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
conversation. 

"  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,"  continued  our  Peeress,  "  there 
is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of  verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made 
upon  the  occasion."   Fudge  ! 

"I  am  surprised  at  that,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs;  "for  he 
seldom  leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he  writes  only  for  his  own 
amusement.  But  can  your  Ladyship  favour  me  with  a  sight  of 
them?"  Fudge! 

"  My  dear  creature,"  replied  our  Peeress,  "  do  you  think  I 
carry  such  things  about  me  ?  Though  they  are  very  fine  to  be 
sure,  and  I  think  myself  something  of  a  judge ;  at  least  I 
know  what  pleases  myself.  Indeed,  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of 
all  Doctor  Burdock's  little  pieces;  for  except  what  he  does, 
and  our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover-square,  there's  nothing 
comes  out  but  the  most  lowest  stuff  in  nature ;  not  a  bit  of 
high  life  among  them."   Fudge  ! 

"Your  Ladyship  should  except,"  says  t'other,  "your  own 
things  in  the  4  Lady's  Magazine.'  I  hope  you'll  say  there's 
nothing  low-lived  there  ?  But  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  no 
more  from  that  quarter  ?  "   Fudge  ! 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  says  the  Lady,  "  you  know  my  reader  and 

1  An  expression  of  contempt,  common  in  colloquial  language  through  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  since  bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkers. 
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companion  has  left  me,  to  be  married  to  Captain  Roach,  and 
as  my  poor  eyes  won't  suffer  me  to  write  myself,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  looking  out  for  another.  A  proper  person  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find,  and  to  be  sure  thirty  pounds  a  year  is  a 
small  stipend  for  a  well-bred  girl  of  character,  that  can  read, 
write,  and  behave  in  company ;  as  for  the  chits  about  town, 
there  is  no  bearing  them  about  one."    Fudge  ! 

"  That  I  know,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  "  by  experience.  For  of 
the  three  companions  I  had  this  last  half  year,  one  of  them 
refused  to  do  plain  work  an  hour  in  the  day,  another  thought 
twenty-five  guineas  a  year  too  small  a  salary,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  send  away  the  third,  because  I  suspected  an  intrigue  with 
the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear  Lady  Blarney,  virtue  is  worth 
any  price  ;  but  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?"    Fudge  / 

My  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  attention  to  this 
discourse ;  but  was  particularly  struck  with  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Thirty  pounds  and  twenty-five  guineas  a  year  made  fifty-six 
pounds  five  shillings  English  money,  all  which  was  in  a 
manner  going  a-begging,  and  might  easily  be  secured  in  the 
family. '  She  for  a  moment  studied  my  looks  for  approbation ; 
and,  to  own  a  truth,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  two  such  places 
would  fit  our  two  daughters  exactly.  Besides,  if  the  'Squire 
had  any  real  affection  for  my  eldest  daughter,  this  would  be 
the  way  to  make  her  every  way  qualified  for  her  fortune.  My 
wife,  therefore,  was  resolved  that  we  should  not  be  deprived . 
of  such  advantages  for  want  of  assurance,  and  undertook  to 
harangue  for  the  family.  "  I  hope,"  cried  she,  "  your  Lady- 
ships will  pardon  my  present  presumption.  It  is  true,  we  have 
no  right  to  pretend  to  such  favours ;  but  yet  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  wish  putting  my  children  forward  in  the  world.  And  I 
will  be  bold  to  say  my  two  girls  have  had  a  pretty  good  educa- 
tion, and  capacity,  at  least  the  country  can't  show  better.  They 
can  read,  write,  and  cast  accompts :  they  understand  their 
needle,  broadstitch,  cross  and  change,  and  all  manner  of  plain 
work ;  they  can  pink,  point,  and  frill ;  and  know  something  of 
music ;  they  can  do  up  small  clothes,  work  upon  catgut ;  my 
eldest  can  cut  paper,  and  my  youngest  has  a  very  pretty 
manner  of  telling  fortunes  upon  the  cards."   Fudge  ! 
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When  she  had  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence,  the 
two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  with 
an  air  of  doubt  and  importance.  At  last,  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  condescended  to  observe,  that  the 
young  ladies,  from  the  opinion  she  could  form  of  them  from 
so  slight  an  acquaintance,  seemed  very  fit  for  such  employ- 
ments :  "  But  a  thing  of  this  kind,  Madam,"  cried  she, 
addressing  my  spouse,  "  requires  a  thorough  examination 
into  characters,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other. 
Not,  Madam,"  continued  she,  "  that  I  in  the  least  suspect 
the  young  ladies'  virtue,  prudence,  and  discretion ;  but  there 
is  a  form  in  these  things,  Madam,  there  is  a  form." 

My  wife  approved  her  suspicions  very  much,  observing, 
that  she  was  very  apt  to  be  suspicious  herself ;  but  referred 
her  to  all  the  neighbours  for  a  character :  but  this  our  Peeress 
declined  as  unnecessary,  alleging  that  our  cousin  ThornhilTs 
recommendation  would  be  sufficient,  and  upon  this  we  rested 
our  petition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


FORTUNE  SEEMS  BKSOLVED  TO  HUMBLE  THE  FAMILY  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
MORTIFICATIONS  ABE  OFTEN  MOBE  PAINFUL  THAN  BEAL  CALA- 
MITIES. 

When  we  were  returned  home,  the  night  was  dedicated  to 
schemes  of  future  conquest.  Deborah  exerted  much  sagacity 
in  conjecturing  which  of  the  two  girls  was  likely  to  have 
the  best  place,  and  most  opportunities  of  seeing  good  com- 
pany. The  only  obstacle  to  our  preferment  was  in  obtaining 
the  'Squire's  recommendation-;  but  he  had  already  shown  us 
too  many  instances  of  his  friendship  to  doubt  of  it  now. 
Even  in  bed  my  wife  kept  up  the  usual  theme  :  "  Well,  faith, 
my  dear  Charles,  between  ourselves,  I  think  we  have  made 

an  excellent  day's  work  of  it."  "  Pretty  well,"  cried  I,  not 

knowing  what  to  say.  "  WTiat,  only  pretty  well ! "  returned 
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she.  "  I  think  it  is  very  well.  Suppose  the  girls  should  come 
to  make  acquaintances  of  taste  in  town  !  This  I  am  assured 
of,  that  London  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  all  manner 
of  husbands.  Besides,  my  dear,  stranger  things  happen  every 
day:  and  as  ladies  of  quality  are  so  taken  with  my  daughters, 
what  will  not  men  of  quality  be !  Entre  nous,  I  protest  I  like 
my  Lady  Blarney  vastly,  so  very  obliging.  However,  Miss 
Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  has  my  warm  heart.  But 
yet,  when  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw  at 
once  how  I  nailed  them.    Tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  think 

I  did  for  my  children  there  ?  "  "  Ay,"  returned  I,  not 

knowing  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  "  heaven  grant  they 
may  be  both  the  better  for  it  this  day  three  months!  "  This 
was  one  of  those  observations  I  usually  made  to  impress 
my  wife  with  an  opinion  of  my  sagacity ;  for  if  the  girls 
succeeded,  then  it  was  a  pious  wish  fulfilled ;  but  if  anything 
unfortunate  ensued,  then  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
prophecy.  All  this  conversation,  however,  was  only  preparatory 
to  another  scheme,  and  indeed  I  dreaded  as  much.  This 
was  nothing  less  than,  that  as  we  were  now  to  hold  up 
our  heads  a  little  higher  in  the  world,  it  would  be  proper 
to  sell  the  colt,  which  was  grown  old,  at  a  neighbouring  fair, 
and  buy  us  a  horse  that  would  carry  single  or  double  upon 
an  occasion,  and  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  church  or 
upon  a  visit.  This  at  first  I  opposed  stoutly;  but  it  was 
as  stoutly  defended.  However,  as  I  weakened,  my  antagonists 
gained  strength,  till  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day,  I  had  intentions 
of  going  myself;  but  my  wife  persuaded  me  that  I  had 
got  a  cold,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me 
from  home.  "  No,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  our  son  Moses  is 
a  discreet  boy,  and  can  buy  and  sell  to  very  good  advantage ; 
you  know  all  our  great  bargains  are  of  his  purchasing. 
He  always  stands  out  and  higgles,  and  actually  tires  them 
till  he  gets  a  bargain." 

As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  prudence,  I  was  willing 
enough  to  entrust  him  with  this  commission ;  and  the  next 
morning  I  perceived  his  sisters  mighty  busy  in  fitting  out 
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Moses  for  the  fair ;  trimming  his  hair,  brushing  his  buckles, 
and  cocking  his  hat  with  pins.  The  business  of  the  toilet 
being  over,  we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to  bring 
home  groceries  in.  He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  that  cloth  they 
call  thunder  and  lightning,  which,  though  grown  too  short, 
was  much  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.  His  waistcoat  was  of 
gosling  green,  and  his  sisters  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  broad 
black  riband.  We  all  followed  him  several  paces  from  the 
door,  bawling  after  him  good  luck,  good  luck,  till  we  could  see 
him  no  longer. 

He  was  scarce  gone,  when  Mr.  ThornhilTs  butler  came 
to  congratulate  us  upon  our  good  fortune,  saying,  that  he 
overheard  his  young  master  mention  our  names  with  great 
commendation. 

Good  fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  come  alone.  Another 
footman  from  the  same  family  followed,  with  a  card  for  my 
daughters,  importing,  that  the  two  ladies  had  received  such 
pleasing  accounts  from  Mr.  Thornhill  of  us  all,  that,  after  a 
few  previous  inquiries,  they  hoped  to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
"  Aye,"  cried  ray  wife,  "  I  now  see  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
into  the  families  of  the  great ;  but  when  one  once  gets  in,  then, 
as  Moses  says,  one  may  go  sleep."  To  this  piece  of  humour, 
for  she  intended  it  for  wit,  my  daughters  assented  with  a  loud 
laugh  of  pleasure.  In  short,  such  was  her  satisfaction  at  this 
message,  that  'she  actually  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and 
gave  the  messenger  sevenpence  halfpenny. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The  next  that  came  was 
Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair.  He  brought  my  little 
ones  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each,  which  my  wife  under- 
took to  keep  for  them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a  time.  He 
brought  my  daughters  also  a  couple  of  boxes,  in  which  they 
might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches,  or  even  money,  when  they 
got  it  My  wife  was  usually  fond  of  a  weasel-skin  purse,  as 
being  the  most  lucky ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  We  had  still  a 
regard  for  Mr.  Burchell,  though  his  late  rude  behaviour  was  in 
some  measure  displeasing ;  nor  could  we  now  avoid  commu- 
nicating our  happiness  to  him,  and  asking  his  advice  :  although 
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we  seldom  followed  advice,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  ask  it. 
When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  observed,  that  an  affair  of  this  sort  demanded  the  utmost 

circumspection.  This  air  of  diffidence  highly  displeased  my 

wife.  "I  never  doubted,  Sir,"  cried  she,  "your  readiness  to 
be  against  my  daughters  and  me.  You  have  more  circum- 
spection than  is  wanted.  However,  I  fancy  when  we  come  to 
ask  advice,  we  will  apply  to  persons  who  seem  to  have  made 

use  of  it  themselves."  "Whatever  my  own  conduct  may 

have  been,  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  is  not  the  present  question  ; 
though  as  I  have  made  no  use  of  advice  myself,  I  should  in 
conscience  give  it  to  those  that  will."  As  I  was  apprehen- 
sive this  answer  might  draw  on  a  repartee,  making  up  by  abuse 
what  it  wanted  in  wit,  I  changed  the  subject,  by  seeming  to 
wonder  what  could  keep  our  son  so  long  at  the  fair,  as  it  was 

now  almost  nightfall.  "Never  mind  our  son,"  cried  my 

wife,  "  depend  upon  it  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  I'll  warrant 
we'll  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  of  a  rainy  day.  I  have  seen 
h\m  buy  such  bargains  as  would  amaze  one.  I'll  tell  you  a 
good  story  about  that,  that  will  make  you  split  your  sides  with 
laughing. — But  as  I  live,  yonder  comes  Moses,  without  an  horse, 
and  the  box  at  his  back." 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and  sweating 
under  the  deal  box,  which  he  had  strapt  round  his  shoulders 
like  a  pedlar. — "Welcome,  welcome,  Moses;  well,  my  boy, 

what  have  you  brought  us  from  the  fair  ?  "  "  I  have  brought 

you  myself,"  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and  resting  the  box 
on  the  dresser. — "  Ah,  Moses,"  cried  my  wife,  "  that  we  know, 
but  where  is  the  horse?"  "I  have  sold  him,"  cried  Moses, 
"  for  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two-pence." — "  Well  done, 
my  good  boy,"  returned  she,  "I  knew  you  would  touch  them 
off.  Between  ourselves,  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two- 
pence is  no  bad  day's  work.   Come,  let  us  have  it  then."  

"I  have  brought  back  no  money,"  cried  Moses  again.  "I 
have  laid  it  all  out  in  a  bargain,  and  here  it  is,"  pulling  out  a 
bundle  from  his  breast :  "  here  they  are :  a  gross  of  green 

spectacles,  with  silver  rims  and  shagreen  cases."  "  A  gross 

of  green  spectacles!  "  repeated  my  wife  in  a  faint  voice.  "And 
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you  have  parted  with  the  colt,  and  brought  us  back  nothing 
but  a  gross  of  green  paltry  spectacles !  " — "  Dear  mother," 
cried  the  boy,  "  why  won't  you  listen  to  reason  ?  I  had  them 
a  dead  bargain,  or  I  should  not  have  bought  them.  The 
silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double  the  money." — "  A  fig  for 
the  silver  rims,"  cried  my  wife,  in  a  passion ;  "  I  dare  swear 
they  won't  sell  for  above  half  the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken 
silver,  five  shillings  an  ounce." — "You  need  be  under  no 
uneasiness,"  cried  I,  "  about  selling  the  rims ;  for  they  are  not 
worth  sixpence,  for  I  perceive  they  are  only  copper  varnished 
over." — "What,"  cried  my  wife,  "not  silver,  the  rims  not 
silver ! "  "  No,"  cried  I,  "  no  more  silver  than  your  saucepan." 
— "And  so,"  returned  she,  "we  have  parted  with  the  colt, 
and  have  only  got  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  copper 
rims  and  shagreen  cases !  A  murrain  take  such  trumpery. 
The  blockhead  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  should  have 

known  his  company  better."  "  There,  my  dear,"  cried  I, 

"  you  are  wrong,  he  should  not  have  known  them  at  all." — 
"  Marry,  hang  the  idiot,"  returned  she,  "  to  bring  me  such 
stuff,  if  I  had  them  I  would  throw  them  in  the  fire."  "  There 
again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  for  though  they  be 
copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  spectacles,  you 
know,  are  better  than  nothing." 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  undeceived.  He 
now  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been  imposed  upon  by  a  prowling 
sharper,  who,  observing  his  figure,  had  marked  him  for  an 
easy  prey.  I  therefore  asked  the  circumstances  of  his  deception. 
He  sold  the  horse,  it  seems,  and  walked  the  fair  in  search  of 
another.  A  reverend  looking  man  brought  him  to  a  tent, 
under  pretence  of  having  one  to  sell.  "  Here,"  continued 
Moses,  "  we  met  another  man,  very  well  dressed,  who  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds  upon  these,  saying,  that  he  wanted 
money,  and  would  dispose  of  them  for  a  third  of  the  value. 
The  first  gentleman,  who  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  whispered 
me  to  buy  them,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offer 
pass.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talked  him  up  as 
finely  as  they  did  me,  and  so  at  last  we  were  persuaded  to  buy 
the  two  gross  between  us." 
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MB.  BUBCHELL  IS  FOUND  TO  BE  AN  ENEMY ;  FOB  HE  HAS  THE 
CONFIDENCE  TO  GIYE  DI8A.GBEEA.BLE  ADVICE. 

Our  family  had  now  made  several  attempts  to  be  fine ; 
but  some  unforeseen  disaster  demolished  each  as  soon  as 
projected.  I  endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage  of  every 
disappointment,  to  improve  their  good  sense  in  proportion 
as  they  were  frustrated  in  ambition.  "  You  see,  my  children," 
cried  I,  "how  little  is  to  be  got  by  attempts  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  in  coping  with  our  betters.  Such  as  are 
poor  and  will  associate  with  none  but  the  rich,  are  hated 
by  those  they  avoid,  and  despised  by  those  they  follow. 
Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
weaker  side :  the  rich  having  the  pleasure,  and  the  poor  the 
inconveniences  that  result  from  them.  But  come,  Dick, 
my  boy,  and  repeat  the  fable  that  you  were  reading  to-day, 
for  the  good  of  the  company." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  cried  the  child,  "  a  Giant  and 
Dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together.  They  made  a  bar- 
gain that  they  would  never  forsake  each  other,  but  go  seek 
adventures.  The  first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two  Sara- 
cens ;  and  the  Dwarf,  who  was  very  courageous,  dealt  one 
of  the  champions  a  most  angry  blow.  It  did  the  Saracen 
very  little  injury,  who  lifting  up  his  sword,  fairly  struck  off 
the  poor  Dwarfs  arm.  He  was  now  in  a  woful  plight ;  but 
the  Giant  coming  to  his  assistance,  in  a  short  time  left  the 
two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain ;  and  the  Dwarf  cut  off  the 
dead  man's  head  out  of  spite.  They  then  travelled  on  to 
another  adventure.  This  was  against  three  bloody-minded 
Satyrs,  who  were  carrying  away  a  damsel  in  distress.  The 
Dwarf  was  not  quite  so  fierce  now  as  before  ;  but  for  all 
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that  struck  the  first  blow,  which  was  returned  by  another, 
that  knocked  out  his  eye;  but  the  Giant  was  soon  up  with 
them,  and  had  they  not  fled,  would  certainly  have  killed  them 
every  one.  They  were  all  very  joyful  for  this  victory,  and 
the  damsel  who  was  relieved,  fell  in  love  with  the  Giant 
and  married  him.  They  now  travelled  far,  and  farther  than  I 
can  tell,  till  they  met  with  a  company  of  robbers.  The  Giant, 
for  the  first  time,  was  foremost  now;  but  the  Dwarf  was 
not  far  behind.  The  battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever 
the  Giant  came  all  fell  before  him ;  but  the  Dwarf  had  like 
to  have  been  killed  more  than  once.  At  last  the  victory 
declared  for  the  two  adventurers;  but  the  Dwarf  lost  ^his 
leg.  The  Dwarf  was  now  without  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye, 
while  the  Giant  was  without  a  single  Wound.  Upon  which  he 
cried  out  to  his  little  companion,  My  little  hero,  this  is 
glorious  sport ;  let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and  then  we  shall 
have  honour  for  ever.  No,  cries  the  Dwarf,  who  was  by 
this  time  grown  wiser,  no,  I  declare  off ;  I'll  fight  no  more : 
for  I  find  in  every  battle  that  you  get  all  the  honour  and 
rewards,  but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me." 

I  was  going  to  moralise  this  fable,  when  our  attention 
was  called  off  to  a  warm  dispute  between  my  wife  and 
Mr.  Burchell,  upon  my  daughters'  intended  expedition  to 
town.  My  wife  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  it.  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary, 
dissuaded  her  with  great  ardour,  and  I  stood  neuter.  His 
present  dissuasions  seemed  but  the  second  part  of  those 
which  were  received  with  so  ill  a  grace  in  the  morning. 
The  dispute  grew  high,  while  poor  Deborah,  instead  of 
reasoning  stronger,  talked  louder,  and  at  last  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  from  a  defeat  in  clamour.  The  conclusion 
of  her  harangue,  however,  was  highly  displeasing  to  us  all : 
she  knew,  she  said,  of  some  who  had  their  own  secret  reasons 
for  what  they  advised ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  wished  such  to 
stay  away  from  her  house  for  the  future. — "  Madam/'  cried 
Burchell,  with  looks  of  great  composure,  which  tended  to 
inflame  her  the  more,  "  as  for  secret  reasons,  you  are  right : 
I  have  secret  reasons,  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  because 
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you  are  not  able  to  answer  those  of  which  I  make  no 
secret :  but  I  find  my  visits  here  are*  become  troublesome ; 
1*11  take  my  leave  therefore  now,  and  perhaps  come  once 
more  to  take  a  final  farewell  when  I  am  quitting  the  country." 
Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat,  nor  could  the  attempts  of 
Sophia,  whose  looks  seemed  to  upbraid  his  precipitancy,  prevent 
his  going. 

When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for  some  minutes 
with  confusion.  My  wife,  who  knew  herself  to  be  the  cause, 
strove  to  hide  her  concern  with  a  forced  smile,  and  an  air  of 
assurance,  which  I  was  willing  to  reprove:  "How,  woman," 
cried  I  to  her,  "is  it  thus  we  treat  strangers?  Is  it  thus 
we  return  their  kindness?  Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  these 
were  the  harshest  words,  and  to  me  the  most  unpleasing 
that  have  escaped  your  lips  ! " — "  Why  would  he  provoke  me 
then  ?  "  replied  she ;  "  but  I  know  the  motives  of  his  advice 
perfectly  well.  He  would  prevent  my  girls  from  going  to 
town,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  my  youngest 
daughter  8  company  here  at  home.  But  whatever  happens, 
she  shall  choose  better  company  than  such  low-lived  fellows 
as  he." — "  Low-lived,  my  dear,  do  you  call  him  ?  "  cried  I ; 
"it  is  very  possible  we  may  mistake  this  man's  character, 
for  he  seems  upon  some  occasions  the  most  finished  gentleman 

I  ever  knew.  Tell  me,  Sophia,  my  girl,  has  he  ever 

given  you  any  secret  instances  of  his  attachment?" — "His 
conversation  with  me,  Sir,"  replied  my  daughter,  "has  ever 
been  sensible,  modest,  and  pleasing.  As  to  aught  else,  no, 
never.  Once  indeed,  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  say, 
he  never  knew  a  woman  who  could  find  merit  in  a  man  that 
seemed  poor."  "Such,  my  dear,"  cried  I,  "is  the  common 
cant  of  all  the  unfortunate  or  idle.  But  I  hope  you  have 
been  taught  to  judge  properly  of  such  men,  and  that  it 
would  be  even  madness  to  expect  happiness  from  one  who 
has  been  so  very  bad  an  economist  of  his  own.  Tour  mother 
and  I  have  now  better  prospects  for  you.  The  next  winter, 
which  you  will  probably  spend  in  town,  will  give  you  oppor- 
tunities of  making  a  more  prudent  choice." 

What  Sophia's  reflections  were  upon  this  occasion  I  can't 
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pretend  to  determine  ;  buj;  I  was  not  displeased  at  the  bottom, 
that  we  were  rid  of  a  guest  from  whom  I  had  much  to 
fear.  Our  breach  of  hospitality  went  to  my  conscience  a 
little;  but  I  quickly  silenced  that  monitor  by  two  or  three 
specious  reasons,  which  served  to  satisfy  and  reconcile  me  to 
myself.  The  pain  which  conscience  gives  the  man  who  has 
already  done  wrong,  is  soon  got  over.  Conscience  is  a  coward, 
and  those  faults  it  has  not  strength  enough  to  prevent,  it 
seldom  has  justice  enough  to  accuse. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FRESH  MORTIFICATIONS,  OB  A  DEMONSTRATION  THAT  SEEMING 
CALAMITIES  MAY  BE  REAL  BLB88INGS. 

The  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town  was  now  resolved 
upon,  Mr.  Thomhill  having  kindly  promised  to  inspect  their 
conduct  himself,  and  inform  us  by  letter  of  their  behaviour. 
But  it  was  thought  indispensably  necessary  that  their  appear- 
ance should  equal  the  greatness  of  their  expectations,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  expense.  We  debated  therefore  in 
full  council  what  were  the  easiest  methods  of  raising  money, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  what  we  could  most  conveniently 
sell.  The  deliberation  was  soon  finished,  it  was  found  that 
our  remaining  horse  was  utterly  useless  for  the  plough,  without 
his  companion,  and  equally  unfit  for  the  road,  as  wanting 
an  eye ;  it  was  therefore  determined  that  we  should  dispose  of 
him  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  at  the  neighbouring 
fair,  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  that  I  should  go  with  him 
myself.  Though  this  was  one  of  the  first  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  my  life,  yet  I  had  no  doubt  about  acquitting  myself 
with  reputation.  The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  own  prudence 
is  measured  by  that  of  the  company  he  keeps ;  and  as  mine 
was  mostly  in  the  family  way,  I  had  conceived  no  unfavourable 
sentiments  of  my  worldly  wisdom.  My  wife,  however,  next 
morning,  at  parting,  after  I  had  got  some  paces  from  the 
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door,  called  me  back,  to  advise  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  have  all 
my  eyes  about  me. 

I  had,  in  the  usual  forms,  when  I  came  to  the  fair,  put  my 
horse  through  all  his  paces,  but  for  some  time  had  no  bidders. 
At  last  a  chapman  approached,  and  after  he  had  for  a  good 
while  examined  the  horse  round,  finding  him  blind  of  one  eye, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him:  a  second  came  up, 
but  observing  he  had  a  spavin,  declared  he  would  not  take 
him  for  the  driving  home ;  a  third  perceived  he  had  a  wind- 
gall,  and  would  bid  no  money :  a  fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that 
he  had  the  botts :  a  fifth  wondered  what  a  plague  I  could  do 
at  the  fair  with  a  blind,  spavined,  galled  hack,  that  was  only 
fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kennel.  By  this  time  I  began  to 
have  a  most  hearty  contempt  for  the  poor  animal  myself,  and 
was  almost  ashamed  at  the  approach  of  every  customer ;  for 
though  I  did  not  entirely  believe  all  the  fellows  told  me,  yet 
I  reflected  that  the  number  of  witnesses  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption they  were  right,  and  St.  Gregory,  upon  good  works, 
professes  himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a  brother  clergyman, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  also  business  at  the  fair,  came 
up,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  proposed  adjourning  to  a 
public-house  and  taking  a  glass  of  whatever  we  could  get.  I 
readily  closed  with  the  offer,  and  entering  an  ale-house,  we 
were  shown  into  a  little  back-room,  where  there  was  only  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  sat  wholly  intent  over  a  large  book, 
which  he  was  reading.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  figure  that 
prepossessed  me  more  favourably.  His  locks  of  silver  grey 
venerably  shaded  his  temples,  and  his  green  old  age  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  health  and  benevolence.  However,  his 
presence  did  not  interrupt  our  conversation.  My  friend  and  I 
discoursed  on  the  various  turns  of  fortune  we  had  met,  the 
Whistonian  controversy,  my  last  pamphlet,  the  archdeacon's 
reply,  and  the  hard  measure  that  was  dealt  me.  But  our 
attention  was  in  a  short  time  taken  off  by  the  appearance  of 
a  youth,  who,  entering  the  room,  respectfully  said  something 
softly  to  the  old  stranger.  "  Make  no  apologies,  my  child," 
said  the  old  man,  "  to  do  good  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  all  our 
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fellow-creatures:  take  this,  I  wish  it  were  more;  but  five 
pounds  will  relieve  your  distress,  and  you  are  welcome." 
The  modest  youth  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  and  yet  his  grati- 
tude was  scarce  equal  to  mine.  I  could  have  hugged  the 
good  old  man  in  my  arms,  his  benevolence  pleased  me  so. 
He  continued  to  read,  and  we  resumed  our  conversation,  until 
my  companion,  after  some  time,  recollecting  that  he  had 
business  to  transact  in  the  fair,  promised  to  be  soon  back* 
adding,  that  he  always  desired  to  have  as  much  of  Dr. 
Primrose's  company  as  possible.  The  old  gentleman,  hearing 
my  name  mentioned,  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  attention  for 
some  time,  and  when  my  friend  was  gone,  most  respectfully 
demanded  if  I  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  great  Primrose, 
that  courageous  monogamist,  who  had  been  the  bulwark  of 
the  church.  Never  did  my  heart  feel  sincerer  rapture  than  at 
that  moment.  "  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  the  applause  of  so  good  a 
man,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  adds  to  that  happiness  in  my 
breast  which,  your  benevolence  has  already  excited.  You 
behold  before  you,  Sir,  that  Dr.  Primrose,  the  monogamist, 
whom  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  great.  You  here  see 
that  unfortunate  divine,  who  has  so  long,  and  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  say,  successfully,  fought  against  the  deutero- 
gamy of  the  age."  "  Sir,"  cried  the  stranger,  struck  with 
awe,  "  I  fear  I  have  been  too  familiar,  but  you'll  forgive  my 
curiosity,  Sir:  I  beg  pardon." — "Sir,"  cried  I,  grasping 
his  hand,  "you  are  so  far  from  displeasing  me  by  your 
familiarity  that  I  must  beg  you'll  accept  my  friendship, 
as  you  already  have  my  esteem." — "  Then  with  gratitude 
I  accept  the  offer,"  cried  he,  squeezing  me  by  the  hand, 
"thou  glorious  pillar  of  unshaken  orthodoxy;  and  do  I 
behold — "  I  here  interrupted  what  he  was  going  to  say,  for 
though,  as  an  author,  I  could  digest  no  small  share  of  flattery, 
yet  now  my  modesty  would  permit  no  more.  However,  no 
lovers  in  romance  ever  cemented  a  more  instantaneous  friend- 
ship. We  talked  upon  several  subjects :  at  first  IHhought  he 
seemed  rather  devout  than  learned,  and  began  to  think  he 
despised  all  human  doctrines  as  dross.  Yet  this  no  way 
lessened  him  in  my  esteem,  for  I  had  for  some  time  begun 
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privately  to  harbour  such  an  opinion  myself.  I  therefore  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in  general  began  to  be 
blaineably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  and  followed 
human  speculations  tooJmuch. — "  Ay,  Sir,"  replied  he,  as  if 
he  had  reserved  all  his  learning  to  that  moment,  "  Ay,  Sir, 
the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation 
of  the  world  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all  ages.  What  a 
medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world?  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus 
Lucanus  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these 
words,  Anarchon  ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan,  which  imply  that 
all  things  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Manetho  also, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadon-Asser,  Asser  being 
a  Syriac  word  usually  applied  as  a  sirname  to  the  kings  of 
that  country,  as  Teglat  Phael-Asser,  Nabon-Asser,  he,  I  say, 
formed  a  conjecture  equally  absurd ;  for  as  we  usually  say,  ek 
to  biblion  kubernetes,  which  implies  that  books  will  never  teach 
the  world;  so  he  attempted  to  investigate — but  Sir,  I  ask 
pardon,  I  am  straying  from  the  question." — That  he  actually 
was,  nor  could  I  for  my  life  see  how  the  creation  of  the  world 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  business  I  was  talking  of ;  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  I 
now  reverenced  him  the  more.  I  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
bring  him  to  the  touchstone;  but  he  was  too  mild  and  too 
gentle  to  contend  for  victory.  Whenever  I  made  any  obser- 
vation that  looked  like  a  challenge  to  controversy,  he  would 
smile,  shake  his  head,  and  say  nothing,  by  which  I  understood 
he  could  say  much,  if  he  thought  proper.  The  subject 
therefore  insensibly  changed  from  the  business  of  antiquity  to 
that  which  brought  us  both  to  the  fair ;  mine  I  told  him  was  to 
sell  an  horse,  and  very  luckily  indeed,  his  was  to  buy  one  for 
one  of  his  tenants.  My  horse  was  soon  produced,  and  in  fine 
we  struck  a  bargain.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  me, 
and  he  accordingly  pulled  out  a  thirty  pound  note,  and  bid  me 
change  it.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  of  complying  with  his 
demand,  he  ordered  his  footman  to  be  called  up,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  a  very  genteel  livery.  "  Here,  Abraham,"  cried 
he,  "go  and  get  gold  for  this;  you'll  do  it  at  neighbour 
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Jackson's,  or  any  where."  While  the  fellow  was  gone,  he 
entertained  me  with  a  pathetic  harangue  on  the  great  scarcity 
of  silver,  which  I  undertook  to  improve,  hy  deploring  aLo  the 
great  scarcity  of  gold ;  so  that  by  the  time  Abraham  returned, 
we  had  both  agreed  that  money  was  never  so  hard  to  be  come 
at  as  now.  Abraham  returned  to  inform  us  that  he  had  been 
over  the  whole  fair,  and  could  not  get  change,  though  he  had 
offered  half  a  crown  for  doing  it.  This  was  a  very  greut 
disappointment  to  us  all ;  but  the  old  gentleman  having  paused 
a  little,  asked  me  if  I  knew  one  Solomon  Flamborough,  in 
my  part  of  the  country :  upon  replying  that  he  was  my  next 
door  neighbour ;  "  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  returned  he,  "  I 
believe  we  shall  deal.  You  shall  have  a  draught  upon  him, 
payable  at  sight,  and  let  me  tell  you  he  is  as  warm  a  man  as 
any  within  five  miles  round  him.  Honest  Solomon  and  I 
have  been  acquainted  for  many  years  together.  I  remember  I 
always  beat  him  at  three  jumps ;  but  he  could  hop  upon  que 
leg  farther  than  I."  A  draught  upon  my  neighbour  was  to 
me  the  same  as  money,  for  I  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his 
ability.  The  draught  was  signed  and  put  into  my  hands,  and 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  old  gentleman,  his  man  Abraham,  and  my 
horse,  old  Blackberry,  trotted  off  very  well  pleased  with  each 
other. 

After  a  short  interval  being  left  to  reflection,  I  began  to 
recollect  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  taking  a  draught  from  a 
stranger,  and  so  prudently  resolved  upon  following  the  pur- 
chaser, and  having  back  my  horse.  But  this  was  now  too 
late;  I  therefore  made  directly  homewards,  resolving  to  get 
the  draught  changed  into  money  at  my  friend's  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  found  my  honest  neighbour  smoking  his  pipe  at  his 
own  door,  and  informing  him  that  I  had  a  small  bill  upon  him, 
he  read  it  twice  over.  "  You  can  read  the  name,  I  suppose," 
cried  I,  "  Ephraim  Jenkinson." — "  Yes,"  returned  he,  "  the 
name  is  written  plain  enough,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
too,  the  greatest  rascal  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  This  is 
the  very  same  rogue  who  sold  us  the  spectacles.  Was  he  not 
a  venerable  looking  man,  with  grey  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his 
pocket-holes  ?    And  did  he  not  talk  a  long  string  of  learning 
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about  Greek  and  cosmogony,  and  the  world  ?  "  To  this  I 
replied  with  a  groan.  "  Ay,"  continued  he,  "  he  has  but  that 
one  piece  of  learning  in  the  world,  and  he  always  talks  it  away 
whenever  he  finds  a  scholar  in  company ;  but  I  know  the  rogue, 
and  will  catch  him  yet." 

Though  I  was  already  sufficiently  mortified,  my  greatest 
struggle  was  to  come,  in  facing  my  wife  and  daughters.  No 
truant  was  ever  more  afraid  of  returning  to  school,  there  to 
behold  the  master's  visage,  than  I  was  of  going  home.  I  was 
determined,  however,  to  anticipate  their  fury,  by  first  falling 
into  a  passion  myself. 

But,  alas !  upon  entering,  I  found  the  family  no  way  disposed 
for  battle.  My  wife  and  girls  were  all  in  tears,  Mr.  Thornhill 
having  been  there  that  day  to  inform  them,  that  their  journey 
to  town  was  entirely  over.  The  two  ladies  having  heard 
reports  of  us  from  some  malicious  person  about  us,  were  that 
day  set  out  for  London.  He  could  neither  discover  the 
tendency  nor  the  author  of  these;  but  whatever  they  might 
be,  or  whoever  might  have  broached  them,  he  continued  to 
assure  our  family  of  his  friendship  and  protection.  I  found, 
therefore,  that  they  bore  my  disappointment  with  great  resig- 
nation, as  it  was  eclipsed  in  the  greatness  of  their  own.  But 
what  perplexed  us  most  was  to  think  who  could  be  so  base  as 
to  asperse  the  character  of  a  family  so  harmless  as  ours,  too 
humble  to  excite  envy,  and  too  inoffensive  to  create  disgust. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ALL  MB.  BUKCUELL'S  VILLAIN F  AT  ONCE  DETECTED.    THE  FOLLY 
OF  BEING  OVEK-W18B. 

Tiiat  evening  and  a  part  of  the  following  day  was  employed 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  our  enemies  :  scarcely  a  family 
in  the  neighbourhood  but  incurred  our  suspicions,  and  each  of 
us  had  reasons  for  our  opinion  best  known  to  ourselves.  As 
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we  were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  our  little  boys,  who  had  been 
playing  abroad,  brought  in  a  letter-case,  which  he  found  on  the 
green.  It  was  quickly  known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchell,  with 
whom  it  had  been  seen,  and,  upon  examination,  contained*  some 
hints  upon  different  subjects ;  but  what  particularly  engaged 
our  attention  was  a  sealed  note,  superscribed,  tlie  copy  of  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  ladies  at  ThornhiU  Castle.  It  instantly 
occurred  that  he  was  the  base  informer,  and  we  deliberated 
whether  the  note  should  not  be  broke  open.  I  was  against  it; 
but  Sophia,  who  said  she  was  sure  that  of  all  men  he  would  be 
the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness,  insisted  upon  its 
being  read.  In  this  she  was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and,  at  their  joint  solicitation,  I  read  as  follows : — 

"  Ladies, 

"  The  bearer  will  sufficiently  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
person  from  whom  this  comes:  one  at  least  the  friend  of 
innocence,  and  ready  to  prevent  its  being  seduced.  I  am 
informed  for  a  truth,  that  you  have  some  intention  of  bringing 
two  young  ladies  to  town,  whom  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
under  the  character  of  companions.  As  I  would  neither  have 
simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue  contaminated,  I  must  offer 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step  will  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It  has  never  been  my 
way  to  treat  the  infamous  or  the  lewd  with  severity ;  nor  should 
I  now  have  taken  this  method  of  explaining  myself,  or  reproving 
folly,  did  it  not  aim  at  guilt.  Take,  therefore,  the  admonition 
of  a  friend,  and  seriously  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  intro- 
ducing infamy  and  vice  into  retreats  where  peace  and  innocence 
have  hitherto  resided." 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seemed,  indeed, 
something  applicable  to  both  sides  in  this  letter,  and  its 
censures  might  as  well  be  referred  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
written,  as  to  us ;  but  the  malicious  meaning  was  obvious,  and 
we  went  no  farther.  My  wife  had  scarce  patience,  to  hear  me 
to  the  end,  but  railed  at  the  writer  with  unrestrained  resent- 
ment.   Olivia  was  equally  severe,  and  Sophia  seemed  perfectly 
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amazed  at  his  baseness.  As  for  my  part,  it  appeared  to  me 
one  of  the  vilest  instances  of  unprovoked  ingratitude  I  had 
met  with.  Nor  could  I  account  for  it  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  imputing  it  to  his  desire  of  detaining  my  youngest  daughter 
in  the  country,  to  have  the  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
an  interview.  In  this  manner  we  all  sat  ruminating  upon 
schemes  of  vengeance,  when  our  other  little  boy  came  running 
in  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Burchell  was  approaching  at  the  other 
end  of  the  field.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the 
complicated  sensations  which  are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a  recent 
injury,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance.  Though 
our  intentions  were  only  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ingratitude, 
yet  it  was  resolved  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  perfectly 
cutting.  For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to  meet  him  with  our 
usual  smiles,  to  chat  in  the  beginning  with  more  than  ordinary 
kindness,  to  amuse  him  a  little ;  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
flattering  calm  to  burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  the  sense  of  his  own  baseness.  This 
being  resolved  upon,  my  wife  undertook  to  manage  the 
business  herself,  as  she  really  had  some  talents  for  such  an 
undertaking.  We  saw  him  approach ;  he  entered,  drew  a  chair, 
and  sat  down, — "  A  fine  day,  Mr.  Burchell." — "  A  very  fine 
day,  Doctor ;  though  I  fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain,  by  the 
shooting  of  my  corns." — "  The  shooting  of  your  horns,"  cried 
my  wife,  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  asked  pardon  for 
being  fond  of  a  joke. — "  Dear  madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  pardon 
you  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  protest  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  a  joke  had  you  not  told  me." — "  Perhaps  not,  Sir,"  cried  my 
wife,  winking  at  us,  "  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  how 
many  jokes  go  to  an  ounce." — "  I  fancy,  madam,"  returned 
Burchell,  "  you  have  been  reading  a  jest  book  this  morning, 
that  ounce  of  jokes  is  so  very  good  a  conceit ;  and  yet,  madam, 
I  had  rather  see  half  an  ounce  of  understanding." — "  I  believe 
you  might,"  cried  my  wife,  still  smiling  at  us,  though  the  laugh 
was  against  her ;  "  and  yet  I  have  seen  some  men  pretend  to 
understanding  that  have  very  little." — "And  no  doubt," 
replied  her  antagonist,  "you  have  known  ladies  set  up  foi 
wit  that  had  none." — I  quickly  began  to  find  that  my  wife  was 
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likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this  business ;  so  I  resolved  to  treat 
him  in  a  style  of  more  severity  myself.  "  Both  wit  and  under- 
standing," cried  I,  "  are  trifles,  without  integrity ;  it  is  that 
which  gives  value  to  every  character.  The  ignorant  peasant, 
without  fault,  is  greater  than  the  philosopher  with  many ;  for 
what  is  genius  or  courage  without  an  heart  ?  An  honest  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  God" 

"  I  always  held  that  hackney'd  maxim  of  Pope,"  returned 
Mr.  Burchell,  "  as  very  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a 
base  desertion  of  his  own  superiority.  As  the  reputation  of 
books  is  raised  not  by  their  freedom  from  defect,  but  the  great- 
ness of  their  beauties ;  so  should  that  of  men  be  prized  not  for 
their  exemption  from  fault,  but  the  size  of  those  virtues  they 
arc  possessed  of.  The  scholar  may  want  prudence,  the  states- 
man may  have  pride,  and  the  champion  ferocity  ;  but  shall  we 
prefer  to  these  the  low  mechanic,  who  laboriously  plods  through 
life  without  censure  or  applause?  We  might  as  well  prefer 
the  tame  correct  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school  to  the 
erroneous,  but  sublime  animations  of  the  Roman  pencil." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  present  observation  is  just,  when 
there  are  shining  virtues  and  minute  defects ;  but  when  it 
appears  that  great  vices  are  opposed  in  the  same  mind  to  as 
extraordinary  virtues,  such  a  character  deserves  contempt." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  he,  "  there  may  be  some  such  monsters  as 
you  describe,  of  great  vices  joined  to  great  virtues ;  yet  in  my 
progress  through  life  I  never  yet  found  one  instance  of  their 
existence :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  perceived,  that  where 
the  mind  was  capacious,  the  affections  were  good.  And,  indeed, 
Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend  in  this  particular,  thus  to 
debilitate  the  understanding  where  the  heart  is  corrupt,  and 
diminish  the  power  where  there  is  the  will  to  do  mischief. 
This  rule  seems  to  extend  even  to  other  animals:  the  little 
vermin  race  are  ever  treacherous,  cruel,  and  cowardly,  whilst 
those  endowed  with  strength  and  power,  are  generous,  brave, 
and  gentle." 

"  These  observations  sound  well,"  returned  I,  "  and  yet  it 
would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point  out  a  man,"  and  I  fixed 
uiy  eye  steadfastly  upon  him,  "  whose  head  and  heart  form  a 
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most  detestable  contrast.  Ay,  Sir,"  continued  I,  raising  my 
voice,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  detecting 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  fancied  security.  Do  you  know  this, 
Sir,  this  pocket-book  ?  " — "  Yes,  Sir,"  returned  he,  with  a  face 
of  mpenetrable  assurance,  "  that  pocket-book  is  mine,  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  found  it." — "  And  do  you  know,"  cried  I,  "  this 
letter  ?  Nay,  never  falter  man,  but  look  me  full  in  the  face :  I  say, 
do  you  know  this  letter  ?" — "  That  letter,"  returned  he,  u  yes,  it 
was  c5  that  wrote  that  letter." — "  And  how  could  you,"  said  I, "  so 
basely,  so  ungratefully  presume  to  write  this  letter  ?  " — "  And 
how  came  you,"  replied  he,  with  looks  of  unparalleled 
effrontery,  "  so  basely  to  presume  to  break  open  this  letter  ? 
Don't  you  know,  now,  I  could  nang  you  all  for  this  ?  All  that 
I  have  to  do  is  to  swear  at  the  next  justice's,  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of  breaking  open  the  lock  of  my  pocket-book,  and 
so  hang  you  all  up  at  his  door."  This  piece  of  unexpected 
insolence  raised  me  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  scarcely 
govern  my  passion.  "Ungrateful  wretch,  begone,  and  no 
longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  baseness:  begone,  and 
never  let  me  see  thee  again :  go  from  my  door,  and  the  only 
punishment  I  wish  thee  is  an  alarmed  conscience,  which  will 
be  a  sufficient  tormentor ! "  So  saying,  I  threw  him  his  pocket- 
book,  which  he  took  up  with  a  smile,  and  shutting  the  clasps 
with  the  utmost  composure,  left  us,  quite  astonished  at  the 
serenity  of  his  assurance.  My  wife  was  particularly  enraged 
that  nothing  could  make  him  angry,  or  make  him  seem  ashamed 
of  his  villainies.  "  My  dear,"  cried  I,  willing  to  calm  those 
passions  that  had  been  raised  too  high  among  us,  "  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  that  bad  men  want  shame ;  they  only  blush  at 
being  detected  in  doing  good,  but  glory  in  their  vices. 

"Guilt  and  Shame,  says  the  allegory,  were  at  first  com- 
panions, and  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey  inseparably  kept 
together.  But  their  union  was  soon  found  to  be  disagreeable 
and  inconvenient  to  both ;  Guilt  gave  Shame  frequent  uneasi- 
ness, and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret  conspiracies  of 
Guilt.  After  long  disagreement,  therefore,  they  at  length  con- 
sented to  part  for  ever.  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward  alone,  to 
overtake  Fate,  that  went  before  in  the  shape  of  an  executioner : 
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but  Shame  being  naturally  timorous,  returned  back  to  keep 
company  with  Virtue,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey, 
they  had  left  behind.  Thus  my  children,  after  men  have 
travelled  through  a  few  stages  in  vice,  Shame  forsakes  them, 
and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still 
remaining."' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  FAMILY  USE  ART,  WHICH  IS  OPPOSED  WITH  STILL  GREATER. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia  s  sensations,  the  rest  of 
the  family  was  easily  consoled  for  Mr.  Burchell's  absence  by 
the  company  of  our  landlord,  whose  visits  now  became  more 
frequent  and  longer.  Though  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
procuring  my  daughters  the  amusements  of  the  town  as  he 
designed,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  supplying  them  with 
those  little  recreations  which  our  retirement  would  admit  of. 
He  usually  came  in  the  morning,  and  while  my  son  and  I 
followed  our  occupations  abroad,  he  sat  with  the  family  at 
home,  and  amused  them  by  describing  the  town,  with  every 
part  of  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  He  could 
repeat  all  the  observations  that  were  retailed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  play-houses,  and  had  all  the  good  things 
of  the  high  wits  by  rote  long  before  they  made  way  into 
the  jest  books.  The  intervals  between  conversation  were 
employed  in  teaching  my  daughters  piquet,  or  sometimes  in 
setting  my  two  little  ones  to  box  to  make  them  sharp,  as  he 
called  it;  but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a  son-in-law,  in 
some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections.  It  must  be 
owned  that  my  wife  laid  a  thousand  schemes  to  entrap  him ;  or 
to  speak  it  more  tenderly,  used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and  crisp,  they 
were  made  by  Olivia ;  if  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well  knit,  the 

i  The  first  edition  reads,  "Thus  my  children,  after  men  hare  travelled  through 
a  few  stages  in  vice,  they  no  longer  continue  to  hare  shame  at  doing  evil,  and  shame 
attends  only  upon  their  virtues." 
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gooseberries  were  of  her  gathering :  it  was  her  fingers  which 
gave  the  pickles  their  peculiar  green ;  and  in  the  composition 
of  a  padding,  it  was  her  judgment  that  mixed  the  ingredients. 
Then  the  poor  woman  would  sometimes  tell  the  'Squire,  that 
she  thought  him  and  Olivia  extremely  of  a  size,  and  would  bid 
both  stand  up  to  see  which  was  tallest.  These  instances  of 
cunning,  which  she  thought  impenetrable,  yet  which  every 
body  saw  through,  were  very  pleasing  to  our  benefactor,  who 
gave  every  day  some  new  proofs  of  his  passion,  which,  though 
they  had  not  arisen  to  proposals  of  marriage,  yet  we  thought 
fell  but  little  short  of  it;  and  his  slowness  was  attributed 
sometimes  to  native  bashfulness,  and  sometimes  to  his  fear  of 
offending  his  uncle.  An  occurrence,  however,  which  happened 
soon  after,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  designed  to  become  one 
of  our  family ;  my  wife  even  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  promise. 

My  wife  and  daughters  happening  to  return  a  visit  to 
neighbour  Flamborough's,  found  that  family  had  lately  got  their 
pictures  drawn  by  a  limner,  who  travelled  the  country,  and  took 
likenesses  for  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  As  this  family  and  ours 
had  long  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  point  of  taste,  our  spirit  took 
the  alarm  at  this  stolen  march  upon  us,  and  notwithstanding  all 
I  could  say,  and  I  said  much,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should 
have  our  pictures  done  too.  Having,  therefore,  engaged  the 
limner,  for  what  could  I  do  ?  our  next  deliberation  was  to  show 
the  superiority  of  our  taste  in  the  attitudes.  As  for  our 
neighbour's  family  there  were  seven  of  them,  and  they  were 
drawn  with  seven  oranges,  a  thing  quite  out  of  taste,  no  variety 
in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world.  We  desired  to  have  some- 
thing ia--a  brighter  style,  and,  after  many  debates,  at  length 
came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  being  drawn  together  in 
one  large  historical  family  piece.  This  would  be  cheaper,  since 
one  frame  would  serve  for  all,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
genteel ;  for  all  families  of  any  taste  were  now  drawn  in  the 
same  manner.  As  we  did  not  immediately  recollect  an  historical 
subject  to  hit  us,  we  were  contented  each  with  being  drawn  as 
independent  historical  figures.  My  wife  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented as  Venus,  and  the  painter  was  desired  not  to  be  too 
frugal  of  his  diamonds  in  her  stomacher  and  hair.   Her  two 
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little  ones  were  to  be  as  Cupids  by  her  side,  while  I,  in  my 
gown  and  band,  was  to  present  her  with  my  books  on  the 
Whistonian  controversy.  Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon, 
sitting  upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  drest  in  a  green  Joseph,  richly 
laced  with  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to  be  a 
shepherdess,  with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for 
nothing ;  and  Moses  was  to  be  drest  out  with  an  hat  and  white 
feather.  Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the  'Squire,  that  he 
insisted  on  being  put  in  as  one  of  the  family  in  the  character 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  Olivia's  feet.  This  was  considered 
by  us  all  as  an  indication  of  his  desire  to  be  introduced  into 
the  family,  nor  could  we  refuse  his  request.  The  painter  was 
therefore  set  to  work,  and  as  he  wrought  with  assiduity  and 
expedition,  in  less  than  four  days  the  whole  was  completed. 
The  piece  was  large,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  did  not  spare  his 
colours  ;  for  which  my  wife  gave  him  great  encomiums.  We 
were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  performance;  but  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  had  not  occurred  till  the  picture  was 
finished,  which  now.  struck  us  with  dismay.  It  was  so  very 
large  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it.  How  we  all 
came  to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  inconceivable ;  but 
certain  it  is,  we  had  been  all  greatly  remiss.  The  picture, 
therefore,  instead  of  gratifying  our  vanity,  as  we  hoped,  leaned, 
in  a  most  mortifying  manner,  against  the  kitchen  wall,  where 
the  canvas  was  stretched  and  painted,  much  too  large  to  be  got 
through  any  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of  all  our  neighbours. 
One  compared  it  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  long-boat,  too  large  to 
be  removed ;  another  thought  it  more  resembled  a  reel  in  a 
bottle  ;  some  wondered  how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  still  more 
were  amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  it  effectually  raised 
more  malicious  suggestions  in  many.  The  'Squire's  portrait 
being  found  united  with  ours,  was  an  honour  too  great  to  escape 
envy.  Scandalous  whispers  began  to  circulate  at  our  expense, 
and  our  tranquillity  was  continually  disturbed  by  persons  who 
came  as  friends  to  tell  us  what  was  said  of  us  by  enemies. 
These  reports  we  always  resented  with  becoming  spirit ;  but 
scandal  ever  improves  by  opposition. 
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We  once  again,  therefore,  entered  into  a  consultation  upon 
obviating  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  and  at  last  came  to  a 
resolution  which  had  too  much  cunning  to  give  me  entire 
satisfaction.  It  was  this:  as  our  principal  object  was  to 
discover  the  honour  of  Mr.  ThornhilTs  addresses,  my  wife 
undertook  to  sound  him,  by  pretending  to  ask  his  advice  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband  for  her  eldest  daughter.  If  this  was  not 
found  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  a  declaration,  it  was  then 
resolved  to  terrify  him  with  a  rival.  To  this  last  step,  however, 
I  would  by  no  means  give  my  consent,  till  Olivia  gave  me  the 
most  solemn  assurances  that  she  would  marry  the  person 
provided  to  rival  him  upon  this  occasion,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
it,  by  taking  her  himself.  Such  was  the  scheme  laid,  which, 
though  I  did  not  strenuously  oppose,  I  did  not  entirely 
approve. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  came  to  see  us, 
my  girls  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  give  their 
mamma  an  opportunity  of  putting  her  scheme  in  execution ; 
but  they  only  retired  to  the  next  room,  from  whence  they  could 
overhear  the  whole  conversation.  My  wife  artfully  introduced 
it,  by  observing,  that  one  of  the  Miss  Flamboroughs  was  like 
to  have  a  very  good  match  of  it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this  the 
'Squire  assenting,  she  proceeded  to  remark,  that  they  who  had 
warm  fortunes  were  always  sure  of  getting  good  husbands: 
"  But  heaven  help,"  continued  she,  "  the  girls  that  have  none. 
What  signifies  beauty,  Mr.  Thornhill  ?  or  what  signifies  all  the 
virtue,  and  all  the  qualifications  in  the  world,  in  this  age  of 
self-interest  ?  It  is  not,  what  is  she  ?  but  what  has  she  ?  is  all 
the  cry." 

"  Madam,"  returned  he,  "  I  highly  approve  the  justice,  as 
well  as  the  novelty  of  your  remarks,  and  if  I  were  a  king,  it  * 
should  be  otherwise.    It  should  then,  indeed,  be  fine  times  with 
the  girls  without  fortunes  :  our  two  young  ladies  should  be  the 
first  for  whom  I  would  provide." 

"  Ah, '  Sir,"  returned  my  wife,  "  you  are  pleased  to  be 
facetious :  but  I  wish  I  were  a  queen,  and  then  I  know  where 
my  eldest  daughter  should  look  for  an  husband.  But,  now  that 
you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  seriously,  Mr.  Thornhill,  can't 
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you  recommend  me  a  proper  husband  for  her  ?  She  is  now 
nineteen  years  old,  well  grown  and  well  educated,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion,  does  not  want  for  parts." 

"  Madam/'  replied  he,  "  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  would  find  out 
a  person  possessed  of  every  accomplishment  that  can  make  an 
angel  happy.  One  with  prudence,  fortune,  taste,  and  sincerity  ; 
such,  madam,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  husband." 
"  Ay,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  but  do  you  know  of  any  such  person  ?  " 
— "  No,  madam,"  returned  he,  "  it  is  impossible  to  know  any 
person  that  deserves  to  be  her  husband :  she's  too  great  a 
treasure  for  one  man's  possession :  she's  a  goddess.    Upon  my 

soul,  I  speak  What  I  think,  she's  an  angel,"  "Ah,  Mr. 

Thornhill,  you  only  flatter  my  poor  girl :  but  we  have  been 
thinking  of  marrying  her  to  one  of  your  tenants,  whose  mother 
is  lately  dead,  and  who  wants  a  manager :  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  farmer  Williams ;  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Thornhill,  able  to 
give  her  good  bread ;  and  who  has  several  times  made  her  pro- 
posals : "  (which  was  actually  the  case)  "  but,  Sir,"  concluded 
she,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  approbation  of  our 

choice."  "How,  Madam,"  replied  he,  "my  approbation! 

My  approbation  of  such  a  choice !  Never.  What !  sacrifice 
so  much  beauty,  and  sense,  and  goodness,  to  a  creature 
insensible  of  the  blessing !   Excuse  me,  I  can  never  approve 

of  such  a  piece  of  injustice  !   And  I  have  my  reasons !  "  

"Indeed,  Sir,"  cried  Deborah,  "if  you  have  your  reasons, 
that's  another  affair;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  those 
reasons." — "  Excuse  me,  Madam,"  returned  he,  "  they  lie  too 
deep  for  discovery : "  flaying  his  hand  upon  his  bosom)  "  they 
remain  buried,  rivetted  here." 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  general  consultation,  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  these  fine  sentiments.  Olivia  considered 
them  as  instances  of  the  most  exalted  passion ;  but  I  was  not 
quite  so  sanguine  •  it  seemed  to  me  pretty  plain,  that  they  had 
more  of  love  than  matrimony  in  them:  yet,  whatever  they 
might  portend,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  scheme  of 
farmer  Williams,  who,  from  my  daughter's  first  appearance  in 
the  country,  had  paid  her  his  addresses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

8CABCELY  ANY  VIETUE  POUND  TO  BE8I8T  THE  POWEB  07  LONG 
AND  PLEASING  TEMPTATION. 

As  I  only  studied  my  child's  real  happiness,  the  assiduity  of 
Mr.  Williams  pleased  me,  as  he  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
prudent,  and  sincere.  It  required  but  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  revive  his  former  passion ;  so  that  in  an  evening  or 
two  he  and  Mr.  Thornhill.met  at  our  house,  and  surveyed  each 
other  for  some  time  with  looks  of  anger ;  but  Williams  owed 
his  landlord  no  rent,  and  little  regarded  his  indignation. 
Olivia,  on  her  side,  acted  the  coquet  to  perfection,  if  that 
might  be  called  acting  which  was  her  real  character,  pretending 
to  lavish  all  her  tenderness  on  her  new  lover.  Mr.  Thornhill 
appeared  quite  dejected  at  this  preference,  and  with  a  pensive 
air  took  leave,  though  I  own  it  puzzled  me  to  find  h\m  so  much 
in  pain  as  he  appeared  to  be,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  so 
easily  to  remove  the  cause,  by  declaring  an  honourable  passion. 
But  whatever  uneasiness  he  seemed  to  endure,  it  could  easily 
be  perceived  that  Olivia's  anguish  was  still  greater.  After  any 
of  these  interviews  between  her  lovers,  of  which  there  were 
several,  she  usually  retired  to  solitude,  and  there  indulged  her 
grief.  It  was  in  such  a  situation  I  found  her  one  evening, 
after  she  had  been  for  some  time  supporting  a  fictitious  gaiety. — 
"  You  now  see,  my  child,"  said  I,  "  that  your  confidence  in 
Mr.  ThornhiU's  passion  was  all  a  dream :  he  permits  the 
rivalry  of  another,  every  way  his  inferior,  though  he  knows 
it  lies  in  his  power  to  secure  you  to  himself  by  a  candid 

declaration."  "  Yes,  papa,"  returned  she,  "  but  he  has  his 

reasons  for  this  delay :  I  know  he  has.  The  sincerity  of  his 
looks  and  words  convince  me  of  his  real  esteem.  A  short 
time,  I  hope,  will  discover  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments, 
and  convince  you  that  my  opinion  of  him  has  been  more  just 
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than  yours." — "  Olivia,  my  darling,"  returned  I,  "  every  scheme 
that  has  been  hitherto  pursued  to  compel  him  to  a  declaration, 
has  been  proposed  and  planned  by  yourself,  nor  can  you  in  the 
least  say  that  I  have  constrained  you.  But  you  must  not 
suppose,  my  dear,  that  I  will  ever  be  instrumental  in  suffering 
his  honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  ill-placed  passion. 
Whatever  time  you  require  to  bring  your  fancied  admirer  to 
an  explanation  shall  be  granted ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  if  he  is  still  regardless,  I  must  absolutely  insist  that 
honest  Mr.  Williams  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  The 
character  which  I  have  hitherto  supported  in  life  demands  this 
from  me,  and  my  tenderness  as  a  parent,  shall  never  influence 
my  integrity  as  a  man.  Name  then  your  day,  let  it  be  as 
distant  .as  you  think  proper,  and  in  the  mean  time  take  care  to 
let  Mr.  Thornhill  know  the  exact  time  on  which  I  design 
delivering  you  up  to  another.  If  he  really  loves  you,  his  own 
good  sense  will  readily  suggest  that  there  is  but  one  method 

alone  to  prevent  his  losing  you  for  ever."  This  proposal, 

which  she  could  not  avoid  considering  as  perfectly  just,  was 
readily  agreed  to.  She  again  renewed  her  most  positive 
promise  of  marrying  Mr.  Williams,  in  case  of  the  other's 
insensibility ;  and  at  the .  next  opportunity,  in  Mr.  Thornhiirs 
presence,  that  day  month  was  fixed  upon  for  her  nuptials  with' 
his  rival. 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  seemed  to  redouble  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  anxiety:  but  what  Olivia  really  felt  gave  me  some 
uneasiness.  In  this  struggle  between  prudence  and  passion, 
her  vivacity  quite  forsook  her,  and  every  opportunity  of 
solitude  was  sought,  and  spent  in  tears.  One  week  passed 
away :  but  Mr.  Thornhill  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  her 
nuptials.  The  succeeding  week  he  was  still  assiduous;  but 
not  more  open.  On  the  third  he  discontinued  his  visits 
entirely,  and  instead  of  my  daughter  testifying  any  impatience, 
as  I  expected,  she  seemed  to  retain  a  pensive  tranquillity, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  resignation.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
now  sincerely  greased  with  thinking  that  my  child  was  going 
to  be  secured  ina  continuance  of  competence  and  peace,  and 
frequently  applauded  her  resolution,  in  preferring  happiness  to 
ostentation. 
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It  was  within  about  four  days  of  her  intended  nuptials,  that 
my  little  family  at  night  were  gathered  round  a  charming  fire, 
telling  stories  of  the  past,  and  laying  schemes  for  the  future. 
Busied  in  forming  a  thousand  projects,  and  laughing  at  what- 
ever folly  came  uppermost,  "  Well,  Moses,"  cried  I,  "  we  shall 
soon,  my  boy,  have  a  wedding  in  the  family ;  what  is  your 
opinion  of  matters  and  things  in  general  ? " — "  My  opinion, 
father,  is,  that  all  things  go  on  very  well ;  and  I  was  just  now 
thinking,  that  when  sister  Livy  is  married  to  farmer  Williams, 
we  shall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cyder-press  and  brewing 
tubs  for  nothing." — "  That  we  shall,  Moses,"  cried  I,  "  and  he 
will  sing  us  Death  and  the  Lady,  to  raise  our  spirits  into  the 
bargain." — "He  has  taught  that  song  to  our  Dick,"  cried 
Moses,  "  and  I  think  he  goes  through  it  very  prettily." — "  Does 
he  so  ?"  cried  I,  "  then  let  us  have  it :  where's  little  Dick  ?  let 
him  up  with  it  boldly." — "  My  brother  Dick,"  cried  Bill  my 
youngest,  "  is  just  gone  out  with  sister  Livy;  but  Mr.  Williams 
has  taught  me  two  songs,  and  I'll  sing  them  for  you,  papa. 
Which  song  do  you  choose,  the  Dying  Swan,  or  the  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog  ? " — "  The  elegy,  child,  by  all  means," 
said  I ;  "  I  never  heard  that  yet ;  and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief 
you  know  is  dry,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  best  gooseberry 
wine,  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I  have  wept  so  much  at  all  sorts 
of  elegies  of  late,  that  without  an  enlivening  glass  I  am  sure 
this  will  overcome  me  ;  and  Sophy,  love,  take  your  guitar,  and 
thrum  in  with  the  boy  a  little." 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOQ. 

Good  people  all  of  every  sort,  • 

Givo  ear  unto  my  song, 
And  if  you  find  it  wonderoua  short, 

It  cannot  bold  you  loug. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 
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A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

A 8  many  dogs  there  he, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 


Around,  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  Rati 

To  every  Christian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  show'd  the  rogues  they  lied, 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 1 


"  A  very  good  boy,  Bill,  upon  my  word,  and  an  elegy  that 
may  truly  be  called  tragical.  Come,  my  children,  here's  Bill's 
health,  and  may  he  one  day  be  a  bishop." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cried  my  wife;  "and  if  he  but 
preaches  as  well  as  he  sings,  I  make  no  doubt  of  him.  The 
most  of  his  family,  by  the  mother  s  side,  could  sing  a  good 
song :  it  was  a  common  saying  in  our  country,  that  the  family 
of  the  Blenkinsops  could  never  look  straight  before  them,  nor 
the  Hugginsons  blow  out  a  candle ;  that  there  were  none  of 
the  Grograms  but  could  sing  a  song,  or  of  the  Marjorams  but 

1  Thin  in  the  second  use  to  which  Goldsmith  has  turned  this  little  elegy.  He  had 
already  made  use  of  it  in  "The  Bee."   See  vol.  iii. 
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could  tell  a  story." — "  However  that  be,"  cried  I,  "  the  most 
vulgar  ballad  of  them  all  generally  pleases  me  better  than  the 
fine  modern  odes,  and  things  that  petrify  us  in  a  single  stanza ; 
productions  that  we  at  once  detest  and  praise.  Put  the  glass 
to  your  brother,  Moses.  The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is, 
that  they  are  in  despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of 
mankind  very  little  pain.  A  lady  loses  her  muff,  her  fan,  or 
her  lap-dog,  and  so  the  silly  poet  runs  home  to  versify  the 
disaster." 

"That  may  be  the  mode,"  cried  Moses,  "in  sublimer 
compositions ;  but  the  Ranelagh  songs  that  come  down  to  us 
are  perfectly  familiar,  and  all  cast  in  the  same  mould :  Colin 
meets  Dolly,  and  they  hold  a  dialogue  together ;  he  gives  her 
a  fairing  to  put  in  her  hair,  and  she  presents  him  with  a  nose- 
gay; and  then  they  go  together  to  church,  where  they  give 
good  advice  to  young  nymphs  and  swains  to  get  married  as 
last  as  they  can." 

"  And  very  good  advice  too,"  cried  I,  "  and  I  am  told  there 
is  not  a  place  in  the  world  where  advice  can  be  given  with  so 
much  propriety  as  there ;  for,  as  it  persuades  us  to  marry,  it 
also  furnishes  us  with  a  wife ;  and  surely  that  must  be  an 
excellent  market,  my  boy,  where  we  are  told  what  we  want, 
and  supplied  with  it  when  wanting." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  returned  Moses,  "  and  I  know  but  of  two  such 
markets  for  wives  in  Europe,  Ranelagh  in  England,  and  Fon- 
tarabia  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  market  is  open  once  a  year, 
but  our  English  wives  are  saleable  every  night." 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy,"  cried  his  mother,  "  Old  England 
is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  husbands  to  get  wives." — 
"And  for  wives  to  manage  their  husbands,"  interrupted  I. 
"  It  is  a  proverb  abroad,  that  if  a  bridge  were  built  across  the 
sea,  all  the  ladies  of  the  Continent  would  come  over  to  take 
pattern  from  ours ;  for  there  are  no  such  wives  in  Europe  as 
our  own.  But  let  us  have  one  bottle  more,  Deborah,  my  life, 
and  Moses  give  us  a  good  song.  What  thanks  do  we  not  owe 
to  heaven  for  thus  bestowing  tranquillity,  health,  and  compe- 
tence. I  think  myself  happier  now  than  the  greatest  monarch 
upon  earth.    He  has  no  such  fire-side,  nor  such  pleasant  faces 
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about  it.  Yes,  Deborah,  we  are  now  growing  old ;  but  the 
evening  of  our  life  is  likely  to  be  happy.  We  are  descended 
from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  and  we  shall  leave  a  good 
and  virtuous  race  of  children  behind  us.  While  they  live  they 
will  be  our  support  and  our  pleasure  here,  and  when  we  die 
they  will  transmit  our  honour  untainted  to  posterity.  Come, 
my  son,  we  wait  for  a  song:  let  us  have  a  chorus.  But  where 
is  my  darling  Olivia?  That  little  cherub's  voice  is  always 
sweetest  in  the  concert."  

Just  as  I  spoke  Dick  came  running  in,  "  O  papa,  papa, 
she  is  gone  from  us*,  she  is  gone  from  us,  my  sister 
Livy  is  gone  from  us  for  ever!"  —  "Gone,  child!"  — 
"  Yes,  she  is  gone  off  with  two  gentlemen  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  one  of  them  kissed  her,  and  said  he  would  die  for 
her ;  and  she  cried  very  much,  and  was  for  coming  back ;  but 
he  persuaded  her  again,  and  she  went  into  the  chaise,  and 
said,  '  O  what  will  my  poor  papa  do  when  he  knows  I  am 
undone ! '  " — "  Now  then,"  cried  I,  "  my  children,  go  and  be 
miserable ;  for  we  shall  never  enjoy  one  hour  more.  And  O 
may  heaven's  everlasting  fury  light  upon  him  and  his  !  Thus 
to  rob  me  of  my  cliild  !  And  sure  it  will,  for  taking  back  my 
sweet  innocent  that  I  was  leading  up  to  heaven.  Such  sin- 
cerity as  my  child  was  possessed  of!  But  all  our  earthly 
happiness  is  now  over !  Go,  my  children,  go,  and  be  miserable 
and  infamous ;  for  my  heart  is  broken  within  me ! " — "  Father," 
cried  my  son,  "  is  this  your  fortitude  ?  "  "  Fortitude,  child ! 
Yes,  he  shall  see  I  have  fortitude  !  Bring  me  my  pistols.  I'll 
pursue  the  traitor.  While  he  is  on  earth  I'll  pursue  him.  Old 
as  I  am,  he  shall  find  I  can  sting  liim  yet.  The  villain  !  The 
perfidious  villain ! " 

I  had  by  this  time  reached  down  my  pistols,  when  my  poor 
wife,  whose  passions  were  not  so  strong  as  mine,  caught  me  in 
her  arms.  "  My  dearest,  dearest  husband,"  cried  she,  "  the 
Bible  is  the  only  weapon  that  is  fit  for  your  old  hands  now. 
Open  that,  my  love,  and  read  our  anguish  into  patience,  for 
she  has  vilely  deceived  us." — "  Indeed,  Sir,"  resumed  my  son, 
after  a  pause,  "  your  rage  is  too  violent  and  unbecoming.  You 
should  be  my  mother's  comforter,  and  you  increase  her  pain. 
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It  ill  suited  you  and  your  reverend  character,  thus  to  curse 
your  greatest  enemy :  you  should  not  have  curst  him,  villain  as 
he  is." — "  I  did  not  curse  him  child,  did  I  ?  " — "  Indeed,  Sir, 
you  did ;  you  curst  him  twice." — "  Then  may  heaven  forgive 
nie  and  him  if  I  did.  And  now,  my  son,  I  see  it  was  more 
than  human  benevolence  that  first  taught  us  to  bless  our 
enemies !  Blest  be  his  holy  name  for  all  the  good  he  hath 
given,  and  for  all  that  he  hath  taken  away.  But  it  is  not,  it  is 
not  a  small  distress  that  can  wring  tears  from  these  old  eyes 
that  have  not  wept  for  so  many  years.  My  child  ! — To  undo 
my  darling !  May  confusion  seize — Heaven  forgive  me,  what 
am  I  about  to  say  !  You  may  remember,  my  love,  how  good 
she  was,  and  how  charming ;  till  this  vile  moment  all  her  care 
was  to  make  us  happy.  Had  she  but  died  !  But  she  is  gone, 
the  honour  of  our  family  contaminated,  and  I  must  look  out  for 
happiness  in  other  worlds  than  here.  But  my  child,  you  saw 
them  go  off:  perhaps  he  forced  her  away?  If  he  forced  her, 
she  may  yet  be  innocent." — "  Ah,  no,  Sir ! "  cried  the  child  ; 
"  he  only  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  angel,  and  she  wept 
very  much,  and  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  very 
fast." — "  She's  an  ungrateful  creature,"  cried  my  wife,  who 
could  scarce  speak  for  weeping,  "  to  use  us  thus.  She  never 
had  the  least  constraint  put  upon  her  affections.  The  vile 
strumpet  has  basely  deserted  her  parents  without  any  provoca- 
tion, thus  to  bring  your  gray  hairs  to  the  grave,  and  I  must 
shortly  follow." 

In  this  manner  that  night,  the  first  of  our  real  misfortunes, 
was  spent  in  the  bitterness  of  complaint,  and  ill-supported 
sallies  of  enthusiasm.  I  determined,  however,  to  find  out  our 
betrayer,  wherever  he  was,  and  reproach  his  baseness.  The 
next  morning  we  missed  our  wretched  child  at  breakfast, 
where  she  used  to  give  life  and  cheerfulness  to  us  all.  My 
wife,  as  before,  attempted  to  ease  her  heart  by  reproaches. 
"  Never,"  cried  she,  "  shall  that  vilest  stain  of  our  family 
again  darken  these  harmless  doors.  I  will  never  call 
her  daughter  more.  No,  let  the  strumpet  live  with  her  vile 
seducer :  she  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but  she  shall  never  more 
deceive  us." 
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"  Wife,"  said  I,  "  do  not  talk  thus  hardly :  my  detestation  of 
her  guilt  is  as  great  as  yours ;  but  ever  shall  this  house  and 
this  heart  be  open  to  a  poor  returning  repentant  sinner.  The 
sooner  she  returns  from  her  transgression,  the  more  welcome 
shall  she  be  to  me.  For  the  first  time  the  very  best  may  err ; 
art  may  persuade,  and  novelty  spread  out  its  charm.  The 
first  fault  is  the  child  of  simplicity;  but  every  other  the 
offspring  of  guilt  Yes,  the  wretched  creature  shall  be 
welcome  to  this  heart  and  this  house,  though  stained  with  ten 
thousand  vices.  I  will  again  hearken  to  the  music  of  her 
voice,  again  will  I  hang  fondly  on  her  bosom,  if  I  find  but 
repentance  there.  My  son,  bring  hither  my  Bible  and  my 
staff;  I  will  pursue  her,  wherever  she  is,  and  though  I  cannot 
save  her  from  shame,  I  may  prevent  the  continuance  of 
iniquity." 


CHAPTER  XVHL 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  A  FATHER  TO  RECLAIM  A  LOST  CHILD 
TO  VIRTUE. 

Though  the  child  could  not  describe  the  gentleman's  person 
who  handed  his  sister  into  the  post-chaise,  yet  my  suspicions 
fell  entirely  upon  our  young  landlord,  whose  character  for 
such  intrigues  was  but  too  well  known.  I  therefore  directed 
my  steps  towards  Thornhill  Castle,  resolving  to  upbraid  him, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  back  my  daughter :  but  before  I  had 
reached  his  seat,  I  was  met  by  one  of  my  parishioners,  who 
said  he  saw  a  young  lady  resembling  my  daughter  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  a  gentleman,  whom,  by  the  description  I  could  only 
guess  to  be  Mr.  Burchell,  and  that  they  drove  very  fast.  This 
information,  however,  did  by  no  means  satisfy  me.  I  therefore 
went  to  the  young  'Squire's,  and  though  it  was  yet  early, 
insisted  upon  seeing  him  immediately :  he  soon  appeared  with 
the  most  open  familiar  air,  and  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at  my 
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daughter's  elopement,  protesting  upon  his  honour  that  he  was 
quite  a  stranger  to  it.  I  now  therefore  condemned  iny  former 
suspicions,  and  could  turn  them  only  on  Mr.  Burchell,  who  I 
recollected  had  of  late  several  private  conferences  with  her :  but 
the  appearance  of  another  witness  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  of 
his  villainy,  who  averred,  that  he  and  my  daughter  were  actually 
gone  towards  the  Wells,  about  thirty  miles  off,  where  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  company. 

Being  driven  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are  more 
ready  to  act  precipitately  than  to  reason  right,  I  never  debated 
with  myself,  whether  these  accounts  might  not  have  been  given 
by  persons  purposely  placed  in  my  way,  to  mislead  me,  but 
resolved  to  pursue  my  daughter  and  her  fancied  deluder 
thither.  I  walked  along  with  earnestness,  and  inquired  of 
several  by  the  way;  but  received  no  accounts,  till  entering  the 
town,  I  was  met  by  a  person  on  horseback,  whom  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  at  the  'Squire's,  and  he  assured  me,  that  if  I 
followed  them  to  the  races  which  were  but  thirty  miles  farther, 
I  might  depend  upon  overtaking  them;  for  he  had  seen  them 
dance  there  the  night  before,  and  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
charmed  with  my  daughter's  performance.  Early  the  next  day 
I  walked  forward  to  the  races,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  came  upon  the  course.  The  company  made  a  very  brilliant 
appearance,  all  earnestly  employed  in  one  pursuit,  that  of 
pleasure ;  how  different  from  mine,  that  of  reclaiming  a  lost 
child  to  virtue !  I  thought  I  perceived  Mr.  Burchell  at  some 
distance  from  me ;  but,  as  if  he  dreaded  an  interview,  upon  my 
approaching  him,  he  mixed  among  a  crowd,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more.  I  now  reflected  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
continue  my  pursuit  farther,  and  resolved  to  return  home  to  an 
innocent  family,  who  wanted  my  assistance.  But  the  agitations 
of  my  mind,  and  the  fatigues  I  had  undergone,  threw  me  into 
a  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  I  perceived  before  I  came  off 
the  course.  This  was  another  unexpected  stroke,  as  I  was 
more  than  seventy  miles  distant  from  home :  however,  I  retired 
to  a  little  ale-house  by  the  road-side,  and  in  this  place,  the 
usual  retreat  of  indigence  and  frugality,  I  laid  me  down 
patiently  to  wait  the  issue  of  my  disorder.    I  languished 
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here  for  near  three  weeks;  but  at  last  my  constitution 
prevailed,  though  I  was  unprovided  with  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  my  entertainment.  It  is  possible  the  anxiety 
from  this  last  circumstance  alone  might  have  brought  on  a 
relapse,  had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  traveller,  who  stopped  to 
take  a  cursory  refreshment.  This  person  was  no  other  than 
the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,1  who  has 
written  so  many  little  books  for  children :  he  called  himself 
their  friend ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was 
no  sooner  alighted,  but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was 
ever  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  at  that 
time  actually  compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one 
Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  I  immediately  recollected  this  good- 
natured  man's  red  pimpled  face;  for  he  had  published  for 
me  against  the  Deuterogamists  of  the  age,  and  from  him  I 
borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  be  paid  at  my  return.  Leaving  the 
inn,  therefore,  as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  I  resolved  to  return 
home  by  easy  journeys  of  ten  miles  a  day.  My  health  and 
usual  tranquillity  were  almost  restored,  and  I  now  condemned 
that  pride  which  had  made  me  refractory  to  the  hand  of 
correction.  Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond  his 
patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them ;  as  in  ascending  the  heights 
of  ambition,  which  look  bright  from  below,  every  step  we 
rise  shows  us  some  new  and  gloomy  prospect  of  hidden 
disappointment;  so  in  our  descent  from  the  summits  of 
pleasure,  though  the  vale  of  misery  below  may  appear  at  first 
dark  and  gloomy,  yet  the  busy  mind,  still  attentive  to  its  own 
amusement,  finds  as  we  descend  something  to  flatter  and  to 
please.    Still  as  we  approach,  the  darkest  objects  appear  to 

1  Mr.  John  Newbery  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  uncle  of  Francis  Newbery,  by 
•whom  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  was  first  published.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire; 
and  though  not  to  be  classed  for  a  moment  with  the  more  eminent  publishers  who 
preceded  him,  Herringman,  Tonson,  Lintot,  &c.,  or  with  some  of  his  still  more  liberal 
contemporaries  and  successors,  such  as  Robert  Dodsley,  or  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  his 
story  deserves  to  be  related  in  any  volume  dedicated  to  the  lives  of  English  bookpellcrs. 
This  honest  man  died  22nd  of  December,  1767.  He  dealt  equally  in  literature  and 
medicines — gave  Johnson's  "Idler"  to  the  world — and  was  the  proprietor  of 
Dr.  James's  Powder.  Uis  name  is  intimately  aud  houourably  connected  with  the 
name  of  Goldsmith;  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Griffiths  the  bookseller,  intimately  and 
dishonourably. 
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brighten,  and  the  mental  eye  becomes  adapted  to  its  gloomy 
situation. 

I  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked  about  two  hours, 
when  I  perceived  what  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  waggon, 
whicli  I  was  resolved  to  overtake ;  but  when  I  came  up  with  it 
found  it  to  be  a  strolling  company's  cart,  that  was  carrying 
their  scenes  and  other  theatrical  furniture  to  the  next  village, 
where  they  were  to  exhibit.  The  cart  was  attended  only  by 
the  person  who  drove  it  and  one  of  the  company,  as  the  rest 
of  the  players  were  to  follow  the  ensuing  day.  Good 
company  upon  the  road,  says  the  proverb,  is  the  shortest 
cut,  I  therefore  entered  into  conversation  with  the  poor 
player ;  and  as  I  once  had  some  theatrical  powers  myself,  I 
disserted  on  such  topics  with  my  usual  freedom :  but  as  I  was 
pretty  much  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  stage, 
1  demanded  who  were  the  present  theatrical  writers  in  vogue, 

who  the  Drydens  and  Otways  of  the  day.  "  I  fancy,  Sir," 

cried  the  player,  "  few  of  our  modern  dramatists  would  think 
themselves  much  honoured  by  being  compared  to  the  writers 
you  mention.  Dryden  and  Howe's  manner,  Sir,  are  quite 
out  of  fashion;  our  taste  has  gone  back  a  whole  century, 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are 

the  only  things  that  go  down."  "How,"  cried  I,  "is  it 

possible  the  present  age  can  be  pleased  with  that  antiquated 
dialect,  that  obsolete  humour,  those  over-charged  characters, 

whicli  abound  in  the  works  you  mention  ?  "  "  Sir,"  returned 

my  companion,  "  the  public  think  nothing  about  dialect,  or 
humour,  or  character ;  for  that  is  none  of  their  business ;  they 
only  go  to  be  amused,  and  find  themselves  happy  when  they 
can  enjoy  a  pantomime,  under  the  sanction  of  Jonson's  or 

Shakespeare's  name."  "  So  then,  I  suppose,"  cried  I,  "  that 

our  modern  dramatists  are  rather  imitators  of  Shakespeare  than 

of  nature."  "  To  say  the  truth,"  returned  my  companion, 

"  I  don't  know  that  they  imitate  anything  at  all ;  nor  indeed, 
does  the  public  require  it  of  them :  it  is  not  the  composition  of 
the  piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may  be 
introduced,  into  it,  that  elicits  applause.  I  have  known  a 
piece,  with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole,  shrugged  into  popularity, 
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and  another  saved  by  the  poet's  throwing  in  a  fit  of  the 
gripes.  No,  Sir,  the  works  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  have 
too  much  wit  in  them  for  the  present  taste;  our  modern 
dialect  is  much  more  natural." 

By  this  time  the  eqiripage  of  the  strolling  company  was 
arrived  at  the  village,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  apprised  of 
our  approach,  and  was  come  out  to  gaze  at  us;  for  my 
companion  observed,  that  strollers  always  have  more  spectators 
without  doors  than  within.  I  did  not  consider  the  impropriety 
of  my  being  in  such  company  till  I  saw  a  mob  gather 
about  'me.  I  therefore  took  shelter,  as  fast  as  possible,  in 
the  first  ale-house  that  offered,  and  being  shown  into  the 
common  room,  was  accosted  by  a  very  well-drest  gentleman, 
who  demanded  whether  I  was  the  real  chaplain  of  the 
company,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  be  my  masquerade 
character  in  the  play.  Upon  informing  him  of  the  truth,  and 
that  I  did  not  belong  in  any  sort  to  the  company,  he  was 
condescending  enough  to  desire  me  and  the  player  to 
partake  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  oyer  which  he  discussed  modern 
politics  with  great  earnestness  and  interest.  I  set  him  down 
in  my  own  mind  for  nothing  less  than  a  parliament-man 
at  least;  but  was  almost  confirmed  in  my  conjectures,  when 
upon  asking  what  there  was  in  the  house  for  supper,  he 
insisted  that  the  player  and  I  should  sup  with  him  at  his 
house,  with  which  request,  after  some  entreaties,  we  were 
prevailed  on  to  comply. 
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CHAFFEE  XIX. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  0*  A  PEB80N  DISCONTENTED  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  APPKEHENSITX  OP  THE  LOSS  OP  OUB 
LIBERTIES. 

The  house  where  we  were  to  be  entertained  lying  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  village,  our  inviter  observed,  that 
as  the  coach  was  not  ready,  he  would  conduct  us  on  foot, 
and  we  soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions 
I  "had  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  apartment  into 
which  we  were  shown  was  perfectly  elegant  and  modern ;  he 
went  to  give  orders  for  supper,  while  the  player,  with  a  wink, 
observed  that  we  were  perfectly  in  luck.  Our  entertainer  soon 
returned,  an  elegant  supper  was  brought  in,  two  or  three  ladies 
in  an  easy  dishabille  were  introduced,  and  the  conversation 
began  with  some  sprightliness.  Politics,  however,  were  the 
subject  on  which  our  entertainer  chiefly  expatiated:  for  he 
asserted  that  liberty  was  at  once  his  boast  and  his  terror. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the 
last  Monitor,  to  which  replying  in  the  negative,  "  What,  nor 
the  Auditor,1  I  suppose  ?  "  cried  he.  "Neither,  Sir," returned 
I.  "That's  strange,  very  strange,"  replied  my  entertainer. 
"  Now,  I  read  all  the  politics  that  come  out.  The  Daily, 
the  Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the  London  Evening, 
the  Whitehall  Evening,  the  seventeen  magazines,  and  the  two 
reviews;  and  though  they  hate  each  other,  I  love  them  all. 
Liberty,  Sir,  liberty  is  the  Briton's  boast,  and  by  all  my 
coal  mines  in  Cornwall,  I  reverence  its  guardians."  "  Then 
it  is  to  be  hoped,"  cried  I,  "you  reverence  the  king." 
"Yes,"  returned  my  entertainer,  "when  he  does  what  we 

1  The  "Auditor  *  was  a  paper  edited  by  Arthur  Murphy.  It  was  started  in  1762, 
and  died  the  same  year. 
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would  have  him;  but  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done  of  late, 
I'll  never  trouble  myself  more  with  his  matters.  I  say 
nothing.  I  think  only.  I  could  have  directed  some  things 
better.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
advisers:  he  should  advise  with  every  person  willing  to 
give  him  advice,  and  then  we  should  have  things  done  in 
another  guess  manner." 

"I  wish,"  cried  I,  "that  such  intruding  advisers  were 
fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  honest  men 
to  assist  the  weaker  side  of  our  constitution,  that  sacred 
power  that  has  for  some  years  been  every  day  declining,  and 
losing  its  due  share  of  influence  in  the  state.  But  these 
ignorants  still  continue  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  if  they  have 
any  weight,  basely  throw  it  into  the  subsiding  scale." 

"  How,"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  "  do  I  live  to  see  one  so 
base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  a  defender 
of  tyrants  ?  Liberty,  that  sacred  gift  of  heaven,  that  glorious 
privilege  of  Britons ! " 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  cried  our  entertainer,  "that  there 
should  be  any  found  at  present  advocates  for  slavery  ?  Any 
who  are  for  meanly  giving  up  the  privileges  of  Britons  ?  Can 
any,  Sir,  be  so  abject  ?  " 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "I  am  for  liberty,  that  attribute  of 
Gods  !  Glorious  liberty !  that  theme  of  modern  declamation. 
I  would  have  all  men  kings.  I  would  be  a  king  myself.  We 
have  all  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the  throne :  we  are  all 
originally  equal.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  was  once  the 
opinion  of  a  set  of  honest  men  who  were  called  Levellers.  They 
tried  to  erect  themselves  into  a  community,  where  all  should 
be  equally  free.  But,  alas !  it  would  never  answer ;  for  there 
were  some  among  them  stronger,  and  some  more  cunning  than 
others,  and  these  became  masters  of  the  rest;  for  as  sure 
as  your  groom  rides  your  horses,  because  he  is  a  cunninger 
animal  than  they,  so  surely  will  the  animal  that  is  cunninger 
or  stronger  than  he,  sit  upon  his  shoulders  in  turn.  Since,  then, 
it  is  entailed  upon  humanity  to  submit,  and  some  are  born  to 
command,  and  others  to  obey,  the  question  is,  as  there  must 
be  tyrants,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  the  same  house 
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with  us,  or  in  the  same  village,  or  still  farther  off,  in  the 
metropolis.  Now,  Sir,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  naturally  hate 
the  face  of  a  tyrant,  the  farther  off  he  is  removed  from  me,  the 
better  pleased  am  I.  The  generality  of  mankind  also  are  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  and  have  unanimously  created  one  king, 
whose  election  at  once  diminishes  the  number  of  tyrants,  and 
puts  tyranny  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  Now  the  great  who  were  tyrants  themselves  before 
the  election  of  one  tyrant,  are  naturally  averse  to  a  power 
raised  over  them,  and  whose  weight  must  ever  lean  heaviest 
on  the  subordinate  orders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great, 
therefore,  to  diminish  kingly  power  as  much  as  possible; 
because  whatever  they  take  from  that  is  naturally  restored  to 
themselves ;  and  all  they  have  to  do  in  the  state,  is  to  under- 
mine the  single  tyrant,  by  which  they  resume  their  primaeval 
authority.  Now  the  state  may  be  so  circumstanced,  or  its  laws 
may  be  so  disposed,  or  its  men  of  opulence  so  minded,  as  all 
to  conspire  in  carrying  on  this  business  of  undermining  mon- 
archy. For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  circumstances  of  our 
state  be  such,  as  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
make  the  opulent  still  more  rich,  this  will  increase  their 
ambition.  An  accumulation  of  wealth,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  consequence,  when,  as  at  present,  more  riches 
flow  in  from  external  commerce  than  arise  from  internal  in- 
dustry; for  external  commerce  can  only  be  managed  to 
advantage  by  the  rich,  and  they  have  also  at  the  same  time 
all  the  emoluments  arising  from  internal  industry ;  so  that  the 
rich,  with  us,  have  two  sources  of  wealth,  whereas  the  poor 
have  but  one.  For  this  reason,  wealth,  in  all  commercial 
states,  is  found  to  accumulate,  and  all  such  have  hitherto  in 
time  become  aristocratical. 

"Again,  the  very  laws  also  of  this  country  may  contribute 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  as  when  by  their  means  the 
natural  ties  that  bind  the  rich  and  poor  together  are  broken, 
and  it  is  ordained,  that  the  rich  shall  only  marry  with  the  rich ; 
or  when  the  learned  are  held  unqualified  to  serve  their  country 
as  counsellors  merely  from  a  defect  of  opulence,  and  wealth  is 
thus  made  the  object  of  a  wise  man's  ambition  ;  by  these  means 
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I  say,  and  such  means  as  these,  riches  will  accumulate.  Now 
the  possessor  of  accumulated  wealth,  when  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life,  has  no  other  method  to  employ 
the  superfluity  of  his  fortune  but  in  purchasing  power.  That 
is,  differently  speaking,  in  making  dependants,  by  purchasing  the 
liberty  of  the  needy  or  the  venal,  of  men  who  are  willing  to  bear 
the  mortification  of  contiguous  tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each 
very  opulent  man  generally  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people ;  and  the  polity  abounding  in  accumu- 
lated wealth,  may  be  compared  to  a  Cartesian  system,  each 
orb  with  a  vortex  of  its  own.  Those,  however,  who  are  willing 
to  move  in  a  great  man's  vortex,  are  only  such  as  must  be 
slaves,  the  rabble  of  mankind,  whose  souls  and  whose  education 
are  adapted  to  servitude,  and  who  know  nothing  of  liberty  / 
except  the  name. 

"But,  there  must  still  be  a  large  number  of  the  people 
without  the  sphere  of  the  opulent  man's  influence,  namely,  that 
order  of  men  which  subsists  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
rabble  ;  those  men  who  are  possessed  of  too  large  fortunes  to 
submit  to  the  neighbouring  man  in  power,  and  yet  are  too  poor 
to  set  up  for  tyranny  themselves.  In  this  middle  order  of 
mankind  are  generally  to  be  found  all  the  arts,  wisdom,  and 
virtues  of  society.  This  order  alone  is  known  to  be  the  true 
preserver  of  freedom,  and  may  be  called  the  People.  Now  it  \ 
may  happen  that  this  middle  order  of  mankind  may  lose  all  its 
influence  in  a  state,  and  its  voice  be  in  a  manner  drowned  in 
that  of  the  rabble :  for  if  the  fortune  sufficient  for  qualifying  a 
person  at  present  to  give  his  voice  in  state  affairs,  be  ten  times 
less  than  was  judged  sufficient  upon  forming  the  constitution, 
it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  of  the  rabble  will  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  political  system,  and  they  ever  moving  in 
the  vortex  of  the  great,  will  follow  where  greatness  shall  direct. 
In  such  a  state,  therefore,  all  that  the  middle  order  has  left,  is 
to  preserve  the  prerogative  and  privileges  of  the  one  principal 
governor,  with  the  most  sacred  circumspection.  For  he  divides 
the  power  of  the  rich,  and  calls  off  the  great  from  falling  with 
tenfold  weight  on  the  middle  order  placed  beneath  them.  The 
middle  order  may  be  compared  to  a  town  of  which  the  opulent 
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are  forming  the  siege,  and  which  the  governor  from  without  is 
hastening  the  relief.  While  the  besiegers  are  in  dread  of  an 
enemy  over  them,  it  is  but  natural  to  offer  the  townsmen  the 
most  specious  terms ;  to  flatter  them  with  sounds,  and  amuse 
them  with  privileges;  but  if  they  once  defeat  the  governor 
from  behind,  the  walls  of  the  town  will  be  but  a  small  defence 
to  its  inhabitants.  What  they  may  then  expect,  may  be  seen 
by  turning  our  eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  where  the 
laws  govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the  law.  I  am  then  \ 
for,  and  would  die  for,  monarchy,  sacred  monarchy ;  for  if  there 
be  anything  sacred  amongst  men,  it  must  be  the  anointed 
sovereign  of  his  people,  and  every  diminution  of  his  power  in 
war  or  in  peace,  is  an  infringement  upon  the  real  liberties  of 
the  subject.  The  sounds  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  Britons 
have  already  done  much ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  true  sons 
of  freedom  will  prevent  their  ever  doing  more.  I  have  known 
many  of  those  pretended  champions  for  liberty  in  my  time,  yet 
do  I  not  remember  one  that  was  not  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
family  a  tyrant." 

My  warmth  I  found  had  lengthened  this  harangue  beyond 
the  rules  of  good  breeding:  but  the  impatience  of  my 
entertainer,  who  often  strove  to  interrupt  it,  could  be  restrained 
no  longer.  "  What,"  cried  he,  "  then  I  have  been  all  this  while 
entertaining  a  Jesuit  in  parson's  clothes ;  but  by  all  the  coal 
mines  of  Cornwall,  out  he  shall  pack,  if  my  name  be 
Wilkinson."  I  now  found  I  had  gone  too  far,  and  asked  pardon 
for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken.  "  Pardon,"  returned 
he  in  a  fury :  "  I  think  such  principles  demand  ten  thousand 
pardons.  What,  give  up  liberty,  property,  and,  as  the  Gazetter 
says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled  with  wooden  shoes  !  Sir,  I  insist 
upon  your  marching  out  of  this  house  immediately,  to  prevent 
worse  consequences,  Sir,  I  insist  upon  it."  I  was  going  to 
repeat  my  remonstrances  ;  but  just  then  we  heard  a  footman's 
rap  at  the  door,  and  the  two  ladies  cried  out,  "  As  sure  as 
death  there  is  our  master  and  mistress  come  home."  It  seems 
my  entertainer  was  all  this  while  only  the  butler,  who  in  his 
master's  absence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  and  be  for  a  while 
the  gentleman  himself ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  talked  politics 
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as  well  as  most  country  gentlemen  do.  But  nothing  could  now 
exceed  my  confusion  upon  seeing  the  gentleman  and  his  lady 
enter;  nor  was  their  surprise  at  finding  such  company  and 
good  cheer,  less  than  ours.  "Gentlemen,"  cried  the  real 
master  of  the  house  to  me  and  my  companion,  "  my  wife  and  I 
are  your  most  humble  servants  ;  but  I  protest  this  is  so  unex- 
pected a  favour,  that  we  almost  sink  under  the  obligation." 
However  unexpected  our  company  might  be  to  them,  theirs,  I 
am  sure,  was  still  more  so  to  us,  and  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
the  apprehensions  of  my  own  absurdity,  when  whom  should  I 
next  see  enter  the  room  but  my  dear  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot, 
who  was  formerly  designed  to  be  married  to  my  son  George  ; 
but  whose  match  was  broken  off  as  already  related.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  me,  she  flew  to  my  arms  with  the  utmost  joy.  "  My 
dear  sir,"  cried  she,  "  to  what  happy  accident  is  it  that  we  owe 
so  unexpected  a  visit  ?  I  am  sure  my  uncle  and  aunt  will  be 
in  raptures  when  they  find  they  have  the  good  Dr.  Primrose 
for  their  guest."  Upon  hearing  my  name,  the  old  gentleman 
and  lady  very  politely  stept  up,  and  welcomed  me  with  most 
cordial  hospitality.  Nor  could  they  forbear  smiling  upon  being 
informed  of  the  nature  of  my  present  visit :  but  the  unfortunate 
butler,  whom  they  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  turn  away,  was 
at  my  intercession  forgiven. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  now 
insisted  upon  having  the  pleasure  of  my  stay  for  some  days, 
and  as  their  niece,  my  charming  pupil,  whose  mind  in  some 
measure  had  been  formed  under  my  own  instructions,  joined  in 
their  entreaties,  I  complied.  That  night  I  was  shown  to  a 
magnificent  chamber,  and  the  next  morning  early  Miss  Wilmot 
desired  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  modern  manner.  After  some  time  spent  in  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  the  place,  she  enquired  with  seeming  unconcern, 
when  last  I  had  heard  from  my  son  George.  "  Alas !  Madam/' 
cried  I,  "  he  has  now  been  near  three  years  absent,  without 
ever  writing  to  his  friends  or  me.  Where  he  is  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  or  happiness  more.  No,  my 
dear  Madam,  we  shall  never  more  see  such  pleasing  hours  as 
were  once  spent  by  our  fire-side  at  Wakefield.    My  little  family 
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are  now  dispersing  very  fast,  and  poverty  has  brought  not  only 
want,  but  infamy  upon  us."  The  good-natured  girl  let  fall  a 
tear  at  this  account ;  but  as  I  saw  her  possessed  of  too  much 
sensibility,  I  forebore  a  more  minute  detail  of  our  sufferings. 
It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to  me  to  find  that  time  had 
made  no  alteration  in  her  affections,  and  that  she  had  rejected 
several  matches  that  had  been  made  her  since  our  leaving  her 
part  of  the  country.  She  led  me  round  all  the  extensive  improve- 
ments of  the  place,  pointing  to  the  several  walks  and  arbours, 
and  at  the  same  time  catching  from  every  object  a  hint  for  some 
new  question  relative  to  my  son. 

In  this  manner  we  spent  the  forenoon,  till  the  bell  summoned 
us  in  to  dinner,  where  we  found  the  manager  of  the  strolling 
company  that  I  mentioned  before,  who  was  come  to  dispose  of 
tickets  for  the  Fair  Penitent,  which  was  to  be  acted  that  evening, 
the  part  of  Horatio  by  a  young  gentleman  who  had  never 
appeared  on  any  stage.  He  seemed  to  be  very  warm  in  the 
praises  of  the  new  performer,  and  averred,  that  he  never  saw 
any  who  bid  so  fair  for  excellence.  "  Acting,"  he  observed, 
was  not  learned  in  a  day  ;  "  but  this  gentleman,"  continued  he, 
"  seems  born  to  tread  the  stage.  His  voice,  his  figure,  and 
attitudes  are  all  admirable.  We  caught  him  up  accidentally  in 
our  journey  down."  This  account,  in  some  measure,  excited 
our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-house,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  barn.  As  the  company  with  which  I  went  was  in  con - 
testably  the  chief  of  the  place,  we  were  received  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  the  theatre ; 
where  we  sate  for  some  time  with  no  small  impatience  to  see 
Horatio  make  his  appearance.  The  new  performer  advanced 
at  last,  and  let  parents  think  of  my  sensations  by  their  own, 
when  I  found  it  was  my  unfortunate  son.  He  was  going  to 
begin,  when,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  audience,  he  perceived 
Miss  Wilmot  and  me,  and  stood  at  once  speechless  and  im- 
moveable. The  actors  behind  the  scene,  who  ascribed  this 
pause  to  his  natural  timidity,  attempted  to  encourage  him  ;  but 
instead  of  going  on,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  retired 
off  the  stage.    I  don't  know  what  were  my  feelings  on  this 
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occasion ;  for  they  succeeded  with  too  much  rapidity  for 
description;  but  I  was  soon  awaked  from  this  disagreeable 
reverie  by  Miss  Wilmot,  who,  pale  and  with  a  trembling  voice, 
desired  me  to  conduct  her  back  to  her  uncle's.  When  got 
home,  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  our  extra- 
ordinary behaviour,  being  informed  that  the  new  performer  was 
my  son,  sent  his  coach  and  an  invitation  for  him ;  and  as  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  appear  again  upon  the  stage,  the 
players  put  another  in  his  place,  and  we  soon  had  him  with  us. 
Mr.  Arnold  gave  him  the  kindest  reception,  and  I  received  him 
with  my  usual  transport ;  for  I  could  never  counterfeit  false 
resentment.  Miss  Wilmot's  reception  was  mixed  with  seeming 
neglect,  and  yet  I  could  perceive  she  acted  a  studied  part.  The 
tumult  in  her  mind  seemed  not  yet  abated :  she  said  twenty 
giddy  things  that  looked  like  joy,  and  then  laughed  loud  at  her 
own  want  of  meaning.  At  intervals  she  would  take  a  sly  peep 
at  the  glass,  as  if  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  unresisted 
beauty,  and  often  would  ask  questions  without  giving  any 
manner  of  attention  to  the  answers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PHILOSOPHIC  VAGABOND,  PUR8UING 
NOVELTY,  BUT  LOSING  CONTENT. 

After  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  politely  offered  to  send 
a  couple  of  her  footmen  for  my  son's  baggage,  which  he 
at  first  seemed  to  decline;  but  upon  her  pressing  the 
request,  he  was  obliged  to  inform  her,  that  a  stick  and  a  wallet 
were  all  the  moveable  things  upon  this  earth  that  ne  could 
boast  of.  "  Why,  aye,  my  son,"  cried  I,  "  you  left  me  but 
poor,  and  poor  I  find  you  are  come  back  ;  and  yet  I  make  no 
doubt  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world." — "  Yes,  Sir," 
replied  my  son,  "  but  travelling  after  fortune  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  her ;  and  indeed,  of  late  I  have  desisted  from  the 
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pursuit." — "I  fancy,  Sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  "that  the 
account  of  your  adventures  would  be  amusing ;  the  first  part 
of  them  I  have  often  heard  from  my  niece,  but  could  the 
company  prevail  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  an  additional  obliga- 
tion."— "  Madam,"  replied  my  sop,  "  I  promise  you  tlfe 
pleasure  you  have  in  hearing,  will  not  be  half  so  great  as  my 
vanity  m  repeating  them ;  and  yet  in  the  whole  narrative  I  can 
scarce  promise  you  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is  rather 
of  what  I  saw  than  what  I  did.  The  first  misfortune  of  my 
life,  which  you  all  know,  was  great,  but  though  it  distressed,  it 
could  not  sink  me.  No  person  ever  had  a  better  knack  at 
hoping  than  I.  The  less  kind  I  found  Fortune  at  one  time, 
vthe  more  I  expected  from  her  another,  and  being  now  at  the 
bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new  revolution  might  lift,  but 
could  not  depress  me.  I  proceeded,  therefore,  towards 
London  in  a  fine  morning,  no  way  uneasy  about  to-morrow, 
but  cheerful  as  the  birds  that  carolled  by  the  road,  and 
comforted  myself  with  reflecting,  that  London  was  the  mart 
where  abilities  of  every  kind  were  sure  of  meeting  distinction 
and  reward. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  Sir,  my  first  care  was  to  deliver 
your  letter  of  recommendation  to  our  cousin,  who  was  himself 
in  little  better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first  scheme  you 
know,  Sir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  asked  his 
advice  on  the  affair.  Our  cousin  received  the  proposal  with  a 
true  sardonic  grin.  Aye,  cried  he,  this  is  indeed  a  very  pretty 
career,  that  has  been  chalked  out  for  you.  I  have  been  an 
usher  at  a  boarding-school  myself,  and  may  I  die  by  an  anodyne 
necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an  under-turnkey  in  Newgate. 
I  was  up  early  and  late  ;  I  was  brow -beat  by  the  master,  hated 
for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and 
never  permitted  to  stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But  are 
you  sure  you  are  fit  for  a  school  ?  Let  me  examine  you  a  little. 
Have  you  been  bred  apprentice  to  the  business  ?  No.  Then 
you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  dress  the  boys'  hair? 
No.  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Have  you  had  the 
small-pox  ?  No.  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you 
lie  three  in  a  bed  ?    No.    Then  you  will  never  do  for  a 
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school.  Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  ?.  Yes.  Then  you  will 
by  no  means  do  for  a  school.  No,  Sir ;  if  you  are  for  a  genteel 
easy  profession,  bind  yourself  seven  years  as  an  apprentice  to 
turn  a  cutler's  wheel ;  but  avoid  a  school  by  any  means.  Yet 
come,  continued  he,  I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some 
learning,  what  do  you  think  of  commencing  author,  like  me  ? 
You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving 
at  the  trade :  at  present  I'll  shew  you  forty  very  dull  fellows 
about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest  jog-trot 
men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  duly,  and  write  history  and 
politics,  and  are  praised :  men,  Sir,  who  had  they  been  bred 
cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  have  only  mended  shoes,  but 
never  made  them.  ^ 

"  Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree  of  gentility 
affixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his 
proposal,  and  having  the  highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed 
the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub  Street  with  reverence.  I  thought 
it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod 
before  me.  I  considered  the  goddess  of  this  region  as  the 
parent  of  excellence,  and  however  an  intercourse  with  the 
world  might  give  us  good  sense,  the  poverty  she  granted  I 
supposed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius.  Big  with  these  reflections, 
I  sat  down,  and  finding  that  the  best  things  remained  to  be 
said  on  the  wTong  side,  I  resolved  to  write  a  book  that  should 
be  wholly  new.  I  therefore  dressed  up  some  paradoxes  with 
ingenuity.  They  were  false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new.1  The 
jewels  of  truth  have  been  so  often  imported  by  others,  that 
nothing  was  left  for  me  to  import,  but  some  splendid  things 
that,  at  a  distance,  looked  every  bit  as  well.  Witness,  you 
powers,  what  fancied  importance  sate  perched  upon  my  quill 
while  I  was  writing !  The  whole  learned  world,  I  made  no 
doubt,  would  rise  to  oppose  my  systems ;  but  then  I  was 
prepared  to  oppose   the   whole  learned  world.     Like  the 

1  "I  remember,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "a  passage  in  Goldsmith's  'Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  •  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge.  *  I  do  not  lore  a  man  who  is 
zealous  for  nothing.'  ....  There  was  another  fine  passage,  too,  which  he  struck 
out :  1  When  I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  per- 
petually starting  new  propositions.  But  I  soon  gave  this  over;  for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  false." — Bos  well,  by  Choker,  p.  625. 
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porcupine  I  sate  self-collected,  with  a  quill  pointed  againfct 
every  opposer." 

"  Well  said,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  "  and  what  subject  did  you 
treat  upon  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  pass  over  the  importance  of 
monogamy.  But  I  interrupt,  go  on ;  you  published  your 
paradoxes ;  well,  and  what  did  the  learned  world  say  to  your 
paradoxes  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  "  the  learned  world  said  nothing  to 
my  paradoxes,  nothing  at  all,  Sir.  Every  man  of  them  was 
employed  in  praising  his  friends  and  himself,  or  condemning 
his  enemies ;  and  unfortunately  as  I  had  neither,  I  suffered 
the  crudest  mortification,  neglect. 

"  As  1  was  meditating  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  on  the  fate 
of  my  paradoxes,  a  little  man  happening  to  enter  the  room, 
placed  himself  in  the  box  before  me,  and  after  some  preli- 
minary discourse,  finding  me  to  be  a  scholar,  drew  out  a 
bundle  of  proposals,  begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a  new  edition 
he  was  going  to  give  to  the  world  of  Propertius,  with  notes. 
This  demand  necessarily  produced  a  reply  that  I  had  no 
money;  and  that  concession  led  him  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  my  expectations.  Finding  that  my  expectations 
were  just  as  great  as  my  purse,  I  see,  cried  he,  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  town ;  I'll  teach  you  a  part  of  it.  Look 
at  these  proposals ;  upon  these  very  proposals  I  have 
subsisted  very  comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  moment 
a  nobleman  returns  from  Iris  travels,  a  Creolian  arrives  from 
Jamaica,  or  dowager  from  her  country-seat,  I  strike  for  a 
subscription.  I  first  besiege  their  hearts  with  flattery,  and 
then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the  breach.  If  they  subscribe 
readily  the  first  time,  I  renew  my  request  to  beg  a  dedication 
fee.  If  they  let  me  have  that,  I  smite  them  once  more  tui 
engraving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the  top.  Thus,  continued  he, 
1  live  by  vanity,  and  laugh  at  it.  But  between  ourselves,  I  am 
now  too  well  known,  I  should  be  glad  to  borrow  your  face  a 
bit:  a  nobleman  of  distinction  has  just  returned  from  Italy; 
my  face  is  familial'  to  his  poller,  but  if  you  bring  this  copy 
of  verses,  my  life  for  it  you  succeed,  and  we  divide  the  spoil." 

"  Bless  us,  George,"  cried  I,  "  and  is  this  the  employment 
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of  poets  now !  Do  men  of  their  exalted  talents  thus  stoop 
to  beggary !  Can  they  so  far  disgrace  their  calling,  as  to  make 
a  vile  traffic  of  praise  for  bread  ?  " 

"0  no,  Sir,"  returned  he,  "a  true  poet  can  never  be  so 
base ;  for  wherever  there  is  genius  there  is  pride.  The 
creatures  I  now  describe  are  only  beggars  in  rhyme.  The  real 
poet,  as  he  braves  every  hardship  for  fame,  so  he  is  equally  a 
coward  to  contempt,  and  none  but  those  who  are  unworthy 
protection  condescend  to  solicit  it. 

"  Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  indignities,  and 
yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to  hazard  a  second  attempt  for  fame, 
I  was  now  obliged  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  write  for  bread. 
But  I  was  unqualified  for  a  profession  where  mere  industry 
alone  was  to  ensure  success.  I  could  not  suppress  my  lurking 
passion  for  applause  ;  but  usually  consumed  that  time  in  efforts 
after  excellence  which  takes  up  but  little  room,  when  it  should 
have  been  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  diffusive 
productions  of  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece  would  there- 
fore come  forth  in  the  midst  of  periodical  publication, 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  The  public  were  more  importantly 
employed,  than  to  observe  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style,  or 
the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown  off 
to  oblivion.  My  essays  were  buried  among  the  essays  upon 
liberty,  eastern  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ; 
while  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Philelutheros,  and  Philanthropes 
all  wrote  better,  because  they  wrote  faster,  than  I.1 

"  Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  associate  with  none  but  dis- 
appointed authors,  like  myself,  who  praised,  deplored,  and 
despised  each  other.  The  satisfaction  we  found  in  every 
celebrated  writer's  attempts,  was  inversely  as  their  merits.  I 
found  that  no  genius  in  another  could  please  me.  My  unfor- 
tunate paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source  of  comfort. 
I  could  neither  read  nor  write  with  satisfaction  ;  for  excellence 
in  another  was  my  aversion,  and  writing  was  my  trade. 

1  "I  have  seen  some  of  my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different 
parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praise,  an.) 
signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Philelutheros,  and 
Pbilanthropos." — Goldsmith,  Preface  to  Euayt,  1765,  12mo. 
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"  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as  I  was  one  day 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's  park,  a  young  gentleman  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  my  intimate  acquaintance  at  the 
university,  approached  me.  We  saluted  each  other  with  some 
hesitation ;  he  almost  ashamed  of  being  known  to  one  who 
made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I  afraid  of  a  repulse.  But 
my  suspicions  soon  vanished ;  for  Ned  Thornhill  was  at  the 
bottom  a  very  good-natured  fellow. " 

"  What  did  you  say,  George  ?"  interrupted  I.  "  Thornhill, 
was  not  that  his  name  ?  It  can  certainly  be  no  other  than 
my  landlord." — "Bless  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  "is  Mr. 
Thornhill  so  near  a  neighbour  of  yours  ?  He  has  long  been  a 
friend  in  our  family,  and  we  expect  a  visit  from  him  shortly." 

"My  friend's  first  care,"  continued  my  son,  was  to  alter 
my  appearance  by  a  very  fine  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then  I 
was  admitted  to  his  table,  upon  the  footing  of  half-friend, 
half- underling.  My  business  was  to  attend  him  at  auctions, 
to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he  sate  for  his  picture,  to  take 
the  left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not  filled  by  another,  and 
to  assist  at  tattering  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  we  had  a 
mind  for  a  frolic.  Besides  this,  I  had  twenty  other  little  employ- 
ments in  the  family.  I  was  to  do  many  small  tilings  without 
bidding ;  to  carry  the  cork-screw,  to  stand  god-father  to  all 
the  butler's  children,  to  sing  when  I  was  bid,  to  be  never  out  of 
humour,  always  to  be  humble,  and,  if  I  could,  to  be  very  happy. 

"  In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I  was  not  without  a 
rival.  A  captain  of  marines,  who  was  formed  for  the  place  by 
nature,  opposed  me  in  my  patron's  affections.  His  mother 
had  been  laundress  to  a  man  of  quality,  and  thus  he  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this  gentleman 
made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  be  acquainted  with  lords, 
though  he  was  dismissed  from  several  for  his  stupidity,  yet  he 
found  many  of  them  who  were  as  dull  as  himself,  that  per- 
mitted his  assiduities.  As  flattery  was  his  trade,  he  practised 
it  with  the  easiest  address  imaginable ;  but  it  came  awkward  and 
stiff  from  me ;  and  as  every  day  my  patron's  desire  of  flattery 
increased,  so  every  hour  b^ing  better  acquainted  with  his 
defects,  I  became  more  unwilling  to  give  it.    Thus  I  was  once 
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more  fairly  going  to  give  up  the  field  to  the  captain,  when  my 
friend  found  occasion  for  my  assistance.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  fight  a  duel  for  him,  with  a  gentleman  whose 
sister  it  was  pretended  he  had  used  ill.  I  readily  complied 
with  his  request,  and  though  I  see  you  are  displeased  at  my 
conduct,  yet  as  it  was  a  debt  indispensably  due  to  friendship, 
I  could  not  refuse.  I  undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my 
antagonist,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that 
the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the  town,  and  the  fellow  her 
bully  and  a  sharper.  This  piece  of  service  was  repaid  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude ;  but  as  my  friend  was  to 
leave  town  in  a  few  days,  he  knew  no  other  method  of  serving 
me,  but  by  recommending  me  to  his  uncle  Sir  William  Thorn- 
hill,  and  another  nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  enjoyed  a 
post  under  the  government.  When  he  was  gone,  my  first  care 
was  to  carry  his  recommendatory  letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man 
whose  character  for  every  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just.  I 
was  received  by  Ins  servants  with  the  most  hospitable  smiles  ; 
for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever  transmit  their  master's 
benevolence.  Being  shown  into  a  grand  apartment,  where 
Sir  William  soon  came  to  me,  I  delivered  my  message  and 
letter,  which  he  read,  and  after  pausing  some  minutes,  Pray, 
Sir,  cried  he,  inform  me  what  you  have  done  for  my  kinsman, 
to  deserve  this  warm  recommendation  ?  But  I  suppose,  Sir, 
I  guess  *  your  merits,  you  have  fought  for  him ;  and  so  you 
would  expect  a  reward  from  me  for  being  the  instrument  of  his 
vif  es.  I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  my  present  refusal  may  be 
some  punisliment  for  your  guilt ;  but  still  more,  that  it  may 

be  some  inducement  to  \bnr  repentance.  The  severity  of 

this  rebuke  I  bore  patiently,  because  I  knew  it  was  just.  My 
whole  expectations  now,  therefore,  lay  in  my  letter  to  the  great 
man.  As  the  doors  of  the  nobility  are  almost  ever  beset  with 
beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly  petition,  I  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  gain  admittance.  However,  after  bribing  the 
servants  with  half  my  worldly  fortune,  I  was  at  last  shown  into 
a  spacious  apartment,  my  letter  being  previously  sent  up  for 
his  lordship's  inspection.  During  this  anxious  interval  I  had 
full  time  to  look  round  me.    Every  thing  was  grand  and  of 
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happy  contrivance ;  the  paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gildings 
petrified  me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the  owner.  Ah, 
thought  I  to  myself,  how  very  great  must  the  possessor  of 
all  these  things  be,  who  carries  in  his  head  the  business  of 
the  state,  and  whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth  of  a 
kingdom:  sure  his  genius  must  be  unfathomable!  During 
these  awful  reflections  I  heard  a  step  come  heavily  forward. 
Ah,  this  is  the  great  man  himself!  No,  it  was  only  a  chamber- 
maid. Another  foot  was  heard  soon  after.  This  must  be  he  ! 
No,  it  was  only  the  great  man's  valet  de  chambre.  At  last  his 
lordship  actually  made  his  appearance.  Are  you,  cried  he,  the 
bearer  of  this  here  letter  ?  I  answered  with  a  bow.  I  learn 
by  this,  continued  he,  as  how  that —  But  just  at  that  instant 
a  servant  delivered  him  a  card,  and  without  taking  farther 
notice,  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me  to  digest  my 
own  happiness  at  leisure.  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  by 
a  footman  that  his  lordship  was  going  to  his  coach  at  the  door. 
Down  I  immediately  followed,  and  joined  my  voice  to  that  of 
three  or  four  more,  who  came  like  me,  to  petition  for  favours. 
His  lordship,  however,  went  too  fast  for  us,  and  was  gaining 
his  chariot  door  with  large  strides,  when  I  hallooed  out  to 
know  if  I  was  to  have  any  reply.  He  was  by  this  time  got  in 
and  muttered  an  answer,  half  of  which  I  only  heard,  the  other 
half  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot  wheels.  I  stood  for 
some  time  with  my  neck  stretched  out,  in  the  posture  of  one 
that  was  listening  to  catch  the  glorious  sounds,  till  looking 
round  me,  I  found  myself  alone  at  his  lordship's  gate. 

"  My  patience,"  continued  my  son, "  was  now  quite  exhausted: 
stung  with  the  thousand  indignities  I  had  met  with,  I  was 
willing  to  cast  myself  away,  and  only  wanted  the  gulph  to 
receive  me.  I  regarded  myself  as  one  of  those  vile  things  that 
nature  designed  should  be  thrown  by  into  her  lumber  room, 
there  to  perish  in  obscurity.  I  had  still,  however,  half  a 
guinea  left,  and  of  that  I  thought  nature  herself  should  not 
deprive  me  :  but  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  I  was  resolved  to 
go  instantly  and  spend  it  while  I  had  it,  and  then  trust  to 
occurrences  for  the  rest.  As  I  was  going  along  with  this 
resolution,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Crispc's    office  seemed 
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invitingly  open  to  give  me  a  welcome  reception.  In  this  office 
Mr.  Crispe  kindly  offers  all  his  majesty's  subjects  a  generous 
promise  of  30Z.  a-year,  for  which  promise  all  they  give  in 
return  is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permission  to  let  him 
transport  them  to  America  as  slaves.  I  was  happy  at  finding 
a  place  where  I  could  lose  my  fears  in  desperation,  and  entered 
this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  one,  with  the  devotion  of 
a  monastic.  Here  I  found  a  number  of  poor  creatures,  all  in 
circumstances  like  myself,  expecting  the  arrival  o£  Mr.  Crispe, 
presenting  a  true  epitome  of  English  impatience.  Each 
untractable  soul  at  variance  with  fortune,  wreaked  her  injuries 
on  their  own  hearts :  but  Mr.  Crispe  at  last  came  down  and 
all  our  murmurs  were  hushed.  He  deigned  to  regard  me  with 
an  air  of  peculiar  approbation,  and  indeed  he  was  the  first  man 
who  for  a  month  past  talked  to  me  with  smiles.  After  a  few 
questions,  he  found  I  was  fit  for  everything  in  the  world.  He 
paused  awhile  upon  the  properest  means  of  providing  for  me, 
and  slapping  his  forehead  as  if  he  had  found  it,  assured  me, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  an  embassy  talked  of  from  the 
synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  lie 
would  use  his  interest  to  get  me  made  secretary.  I  knew  in 
my  own  heart  that  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  promise  gave  me 
pleasure,  there  was  something  so  magnificent  in  the  sound.  I 
fairly,  therefore,  divided  my  half  guinea,  one  half  of  which 
went  to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand  pound,  and  with  the 
other  half  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  next  tavern  to  be  there  more 
happy  than  he. 

"  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I  was  met  at  the 
door  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with  whom  I  had  formerly  some 
little  acquaintance,  and  he  agreed  to  be  my  companion  over  a 
bowl  of  punch.  As  I  never  chose  to  make  a  secret  of  my 
circumstances,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  upon  the  very  point 
of  ruin  in  listening  to  the  office-keeper's  promises  ;  for  that  he 
only  designed  to  sell  me  to  the  plantations.  But,  continued 
he,  I  fancy  you  might  by  a  much  shorter  voyage,  be  very  easily 
put  into  a  genteel  way  of  bread.  Take  my  advice.  My  ship 
sails  to-morrow  for  Amsterdam.  "What  if  you  go  in  her  as 
a  passenger  ?    The  moment  you  land  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
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teach  the  Dutchmen  English,  and  111  warrant  you'll  get  pupils 
and  money  enough.  I  suppose  you  understand  English,  added 
he,  by  this  time,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  I  confidently  assured 
him  of  that ;  but  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  Dutch  would 
be  willing  to  learn  English.  He  affirmed  with  an  oath  that 
they  were  fond  of  it  to  distraction ;  and  upon  that  affirmation 
I  agreed  with  his  proposal,  and  embarked  the  next  day  to 
teach  the  Dutch  English  in  Holland.  The  wind  was  fair,  our 
voyage  short,  and  after  having  paid  my  passage  with  half  my 
moveables,  I  found  myself  fallen  as  from  the  skies  a  stranger 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation 
I  was  unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unemployed  in  teaching. 
I  addressed  myself,  therefore,  to  two  or  three  of  those  I  met, 
whose  appearance  seemed  most  promising ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  ourselves  mutually  understood.  It  was  not 
till  this  very  moment  I  recollected,  that  in  order  to  teach 
Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first 
teach  me  Dutch.  How  I  came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an 
objection  is  to  me  amazing ;  but  certain  it  is  I  overlooked  it. 

"  This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again  ;  but  falling  into 
company  with  an  Irish  student,  who  was  returning  from 
Louvain,  our  conversation  turning  upon  topics  of  literature 
(for  by  the  way  it  may  be  observed  that  I  always  forgot  the 
meanness  of  my  circumstances  when  I  could  converse  upon 
such  subjects),  from  him  I  learned  that  there  were  not  two  men 
in  his  whole  university  who  understood  Greek.  This  amazed 
me.  I  instantly  resolved  to  travel  to  Louvain,  and  there  live 
by  teaching  Greek ;  and  in  this  design  I  was  heartened  by  my 
brother  student,  who  threw  out  some  hints  that  a  fortune  might 
be  got  by  it. 

"  I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  Every  day  lessened 
the  burthen  of  my  moveables,  like  iEsop  and  his  basket  of 
bread;  for  I  paid  them  for  my  lodgings  to  the  Dutch  as  I 
travelled  on.  When  I  came  to  Louvain,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
go  sneaking  to  the  lower  professors,  but  openly  tendered  my 
talents  to  the  principal  himself.  I  went,  had  admittance,  and 
offered  him  my  service  as  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
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I  had  been  told  was  a  desideratum  in  this  university.  The 
principal  seemed  at  first  to  doubt  of  my  abilities ;  but  of  these  I 
offered  to  convince  him,  by  turning  a  part  of  any  Greek 
author  he  should  fix  upon  into  Latin.  Finding  me  perfectly 
earnest  in  my  proposal,  he  addressed  me  thus :  You  see  me, 
young  man,  continued  he,  I  never  learned  Greek,  and  I  don't 
find  that  I  have  ever  missed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor's  cap 
and  gown  without  Greek ;  I  have  ten  thousand  florins  a  year 
without  Greek ;  I  eat  heartily  without  Greek  ;  and  in  short, 
continued  he,  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  good  in  it. 

"  I  was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  returning ;  so  I 
resolved  to  go  forward.  I  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  with 
a  tolerable  voice,  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into 
a  present  means  of  subsistence.  I  passed  among  the  harmless 
peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the  French  as  were 
poor  enough  to  be  very  merry ;  for  I  ever  found  them  sprightly 
in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a 
peasant's  house  towards  night-fall,  I  played  one  of  my  most 
merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  sub- 
sistence for  the  next  day.  I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play 
for  people  of  fashion ;  but  they  always  thought  my  performance 
odious,  and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.  This  was  to 
me  the  more  extraordinary,  as  whenever  I  used  in  better  days 
to  play  for  company,  when  playing  was  my  amusement,  my 
music  never  failed  to  throw  them  into  raptures,  and  the  ladies 
especially ;  but  as  it  was  now  my  only  means,  it  was  received 
with  contempt ;  a  proof  how  ready  the  world  is  to  underrate 
those  talents  by  which  a  man  is  supported. 

"  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris  with  no  design  but  just 
to  look  about  me,  and  then  to  go  forward.  The  people  of  Paris 
are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have  money  than  of  those 
that  have  wit.  As  I  could  not  boast  much  of  either,  I  was  no 
great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the  town  four  or  five 
days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of  the  best  houses,  I  was 
preparing  to  leave  this  retreat  of  venal  hospitality,  when 
passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets,  whom  should  I 
meet  but  our  cousin  to  whom  you  first  recommended  me. 
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This  meeting  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe  not 
displeasing  to  him.  He  inquired  into  the  nature  of  my 
journey  to  Paris,  and  informed  me  of  his  own  business  there, 
which  was  to  collect  pictures,  medals,  intaglios,  and  antiques 
of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had  just  stept 
into  taste  and  a  large  fortune.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  seeing 
our  cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  office,  as  he  himself  had  often 
assured  me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon  asking 
how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cognoscento  so  very 
suddenly,  he  assured  me  that  nothing  was  more  easy.  The 
whole  secret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules :  the 
one  always  to  observe,  that  the  picture  might  have  been  better  if 
the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  ;  and  the  other,  to  praise  the 
works  of  Pietro  Perugino.  But,  says  he,  as  I  once  taught  you 
how  to  be  an  author  in  London,  I'll  now  undertake  to  instruct 
you  in  the  art  of  picture  buying  at  Paris. 

"  With  this  proposal  I  very  readily  closed,  as  it  was  living, 
and  now  all  my  ambition  was  to  live.  I  went  therefore  to  his 
lodgings,  improved  my  dress  by  his  assistance,  and  after  some 
time  accompanied  him  to  auctions  of  pictures,  where  the 
English  gentry  were  expected  to  be  purchasers.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  his  intimacy  with  people  of  the  best  fashion, 
who  referred  themselves  to  his  judgment  upon  every  picture 
or  medal,  as  an  unerring  standard  of  taste.  He  made  very  . 
good  use  of  my  assistance  upon  these  occasions;  for  when 
asked  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take  me  aside  and  ask 
mine,  shrug,  look  wise,  return,  and  assure  the  company  that  he 
could  give  no  opinion  upon  an  affair  of  so  much  importance. 
Yet  there  was  sometimes  an  occasion  for  a  more  supported 
assurance.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him,  after  giving  his 
opinion  that  the  colouring  of  a  picture  was  not  mellow  enough, 
very  deliberately  take  a  brush  with  brown  varnish,  that  was 
accidentally  lying  by,  and  rub  it  over  the  piece  with  great 
composure  before  all  the  company,  and  then  ask  if  he  had  not 
improved  the  tints. 

"  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in  Paris,  he  left  me 
strongly  recommended  to  several  men  of  distinction,  as  a 
person  very  proper  for  a  travelling  tutor ;  and  after  some  time 
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I  was  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a  gentleman  who  brought 
his  ward  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  him  forward  on  his  tour 
through  Europe.  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor, 
but  with  a  proviso,  that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to 
govern  himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art  of 
guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  than  I.  He  was  heir 
to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by 
an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an 
attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion  :  all  his 
questions  on  the  road  were  how  money  might  be  saved  ;  which 
was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel;  whether  anything 
could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account  when  disposed  oi 
again  in  London.  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be 
seen  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at;  but  if  the 
sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that  he 
had  been  told  they  were  not  worth  seeing.  He  never  paid  a 
bill  that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly  expensive 
travelling  was,  and  all  this  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one. 
When  arrived  at  Leghorn,  as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the  port 
and  shipping,  he  inquired  the  expense  of  the  passage  by  sea 
home  to  England.  This  he  was  informed  was  but  a  trifle 
compared  to  his  returning  by  land,  he  was  therefore  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation ;  so  paying  me  the  small  part  of  my 
salary  that  was  due,  he  took  leave,  and  embarked  with  only 
one  attendant  for  London. 

"I  now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at 
large ;  but  then  it  was  a  thing  I  was  used  to.  However,  my 
skill  in  music  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where  every 
peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had 
acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my  purpose  as  well, 
and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  uni- 
versities and  convents  there  are  upon  certain  days  philosophical 
theses  maintained  against  every  adventitious  disputant;  for 
which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can 
claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night. 
In  this  manner  therefore  I  fought  my  way  towards  England, 
walked  along  from  city  to  city,  examined  mankind  more  nearly, 
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and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the  picture.  My 
remarks,  however,  are  but  few  :  I  found  that  monarchy  was  the 
best  government  for  the  poor  to  live  in,  and  commonwealths  for 
the  rich.  I  found  that  riches  in  general  were  in  every  country 
another  name  for  freedom ;  and  that  no  man  is  so  fond  of 
liberty  himself  as  not  to  be  desirous  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
some  individuals  in  society  to  his  own. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I  resolved  to  pay  my  respects 
first  to  you,  and  then  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first 
expedition  that  was  going  forward ;  but  on  my  journey  down 
my  resolutions  were  changed,  by  meeting  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  I  found  belonged  to  a  company  of  comedians  that  were 
going  to  make  a  summer  campaign  in  the  country.  The 
company  seemed  not  much  to  disapprove  of  me  for  an  associate. 
They  all,  however,  apprised  me  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
at  which  I  aimed ;  that  the  public  was  a  many-headed  monster, 
and  that  only  such  as  had  very  good  heads  could  please  it :  that 
acting  was  not  to  be  learnt  in  a  day,  and  that  without  some 
traditional  shrugs  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and  only  on 
the  stage,  these  hundred  years,  I  could  never  pretend  to  please. 
The  next  difficulty  was  in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as  almost  every 
character  was  in  keeping.  I  was  driven  for  some  time  from 
one  character  to  another,  till  at  last  Horatio  was  fixed  upon, 
which  the  presence  of  the  present  company  has  happily 
hindered  me  from  acting." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  SHOBT  CONTINUANCE  OP  FBIEND8HIP  AMONGST  THE  VICIOUS, 
WHICH  IS  OOEVAL  ONLY  WITH  MUTUAL  SATISFACTION. 

My  son's  account  was  too  long  to  be  delivered  at  once  ;  the 
first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  night  and  he  was  concluding  the 
rest  after  dinner  the  next  day,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
ThornhilTs  equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in 
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the  general  satisfaction.  The  butler,  who  was  now  become  mys 
friend  in  the  family,  informed  me  with  a  whisper,  that  the 
*  Squire  had  already  made  some  overtures  to  Miss  Wilmot,  and 
that  her  aunt  and  uncle  seemed  highly  to  approve  the  match. 
Upon  Mr.  ThornhilTs  entering,  he  seemed  at  seeing  my  son 
and  me  to  start  back ;  but  I  readily  imputed  that  to  surprise 
and  not  displeasure.  However,  upon  our  advancing  to  salute 
him,  he  returned  our  greeting  with  the  most  apparent  candour ; 
and  after  a  short  time,  his  presence  served  only  to  increase  the 
general  good  humour. 

After  tea  he  called  me  aside  to  inquire  after  my  daughter ; 
but  upon  my  informing  him  that  my  inquiry  was  unsuccessful, 
he  seemed  greatly  surprised :  adding,  that  he  had  been  since 
frequently  at  my  house,  in  order  to  comfort  the  rest  of  my 
family,  whom  he  left  perfectly  well.  He  then  asked  if  I  had 
communicated  her  misfortune  to  Miss  Wilmot  or  my  son ;  and 
upon  my  replying  that  I  had  not  told  them  as  yet,  he  greatly 
approved  my  prudence  and  precaution,  desiring  me  by  all 
means  to  keep  it  a  secret :  "  For  at  best,"  cried  he,  "  it  is  but 
divulging  one's  own  infamy ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Livy  may  not 
be  so  guilty  as  we  all  imagine."  We  were  here  interrupted  by 
a  servant  who  came  to  ask  the  'Squire  in,  to  stand  up  at 
country  dances;  so  that  he  left  me  quite  pleased  with  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  my  concerns.  His  addresses, 
however,  to  Miss  Wilmot  were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  yet  she  seemed  not  perfectly  pleased,  but  bore  them  rather 
in  compliance  to  the  will  of  her  aunt  than  from  real  inclina- 
tion. I  had  even  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  lavish  some  kind 
looks  upon  my  unfortunate  son,  which  the  other  could  neither 
extort  by  his  fortune  nor  assiduity.  Mr.  ThornhilTs  seeming 
composure,  however,  not  a  little  surprised  me :  we  had  now 
continued  here  a  week  at  the  pressing  instances  of  Mr. 
Arnold  ;  but  each  day  the  more  tenderness  Miss  Wilmot  showed 
my  son,  Mr.  ThornhilTs  friendship  seemed  proportionably  to 
increase  for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind  assurances  of  using 
his  interest  to  serve  the  family ;  but  now  his  generosity  was 
not  confined  to  promises  alone  :  the  morning  I  designed  for  my 
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departure,  Mr.  Thornhill  came  to  me  with  looks  of  real 
pleasure  to  inform  me  of  a  piece  of  service  he  had  done  for  his 
friend  George.  This  was  nothing  less  than  his  having  procured 
him  an  ensign's  commission  in  one  of  the  regiments  that  was 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  for  which  he  had  promised  but  one 
hundred  pounds,  his  interest  having  been  sufficient  to  get  an 
abatement  of  the  other  two.  "  As  for  this  trifling  piece  of 
service,"  continued  the  young  gentleman,  "  I  desire  no  other 
reward  but  the  pleasure  of  having  served  my  friend ;  and  as 
for  the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you  are  unable  to  raise 
it  yourselves,  I  will  advance  it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at 
your  leisure."  This  was  a  favour  we  wanted  words  to  express 
our  sense  of :  I  readily  therefore  gave  my  bond  for  the  money, 
and  testified  as  much  gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended  to 

pay- 
George  was  to  depart  for  town  the  next  day  to  secure  his 
commission,  in  pursuance  of  his  generous  patron's  directions, 
who  judged  it  highly  expedient  to  use  dispatch,  lest  in  the 
mean  time  another  should  step  in  with  more  advantageous 
proposals.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  our  young  soldier  was 
early  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  seemed  the  only  person 
among  us  that  was  not  affected  by  it.  Neither  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  he  was  going  to  encounter,  nor  the  friends  and 
mistress,  for  Miss  Wilmot  actually  loved  him,  he  was  leaving 
behind,  any  way  damped  his  spirits.  After  he  had  taken  leave 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  gave  him  all  I  had,  my  blessing. 
"  And  now,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  "  thou  art  going  to  fight  for  thj 
country,  remember  how  thy  brave  grandfather  fought  for  hia 
sacred  king,  when  loyalty  among  Britons  was  a  virtue.  Go, 
my  boy,  and  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  misfortunes,  if  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  die  with  Lord  Falkland.  Go,  my  boy,  and  if  you 
fall,  though  distant,  exposed,  and  unwept  by  those  that  love  you, 
the  most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which  heaven  bedews 
the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier." 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  good  family,  that  had 
been  kind  enough  to  entertain  me  so  long,  not  without  several 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thornhill  for  his  late  bounty. 
I  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  which 
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affluence  and  good  breeding  procure,  and  returned  towards 
home,  despairing  of  ever  finding  my  daughter  more,  but 
sending  a  sigh  to  heaven  to  spare  and  forgive  her.    I  was 
now  come  within  about  twenty  miles  of  home,  having  hired  an 
horse  to  carry  me,  as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  and  comforted  myself 
with  the  hopes  of  soon  seeing  all  I  held  dearest  upon  earth. 
But  the  night  coming  on,  I  put  up  at  a  little  public-house  by 
the  road  side,  and  asked  for  the  landlord's  company  over  a  pint 
of  wine.    We  sate  beside  his  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  and  chatted  on  politics  and  the  news  of  the 
country.    We  happened,  among  other  topics,  to  talk  of  young 
'Squire  Thornhill,  who  the  host  assured  me  was  hated  as  much 
as  his  uncle  Sir  William,  who  sometimes  came  down  to  the 
country,  was  loved.    He  went  on  to  observe,  that  he  made  it 
his  whole  study  to  betray  the  daughters  of  such  as  received 
him  to  their  houses,  and  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
possession,  turned  them  out  unrewarded  and  abandoned  to  the 
world. 

As  we  continued  our  discourse  in  this  manner,  his  wife, 
who  had  been  out  to  get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving 
that  her  husband  was  enjoying  a  pleasure  in  which  she  was 
not  a  sharer,  she  asked  him,  in  an  angry  tone,  what  he  did 
there,  to  which  he  only  replied  in  an  ironical  way,  by  drinking 
her  health.  "  Mr.  Symonds,"  cried  she,  "  you  use  me  very 
ill,  and  111  bear  it  no  longer.  Here  three  parts  of  the  business 
is  left  for  me  to  do,  and  the  fourth  left  unfinished ;  while  you 
do  nothing  but  soak  with  the  guests  all  day  long,  whereas  if 
a  spoonful  of  liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever  I  never  touch 
a  drop."  I  now  found  what  she  would  be  at,  and  immediately 
poured  her  out  a  glass,  which  she  received  with  a  courtsey, 
and  drinking  towards  my  good  health,  "  Sir,"  resumed  she, 
"  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  liquor  I  am  angry,  but 
one  cannot  help  it,  when  the  house  is  going  out  of  the  windows. 
If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned  all  the  burthen 
lies  upon  my  back,  he'd  as  lief  eat  that  glass  as  budge  after 
them  himself.  There  now  above  stairs,  we  have  a  young 
woman  who  has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  got  any  money  by  her  over-civility.  I 
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am  certain  she  is  very  slow  of  payment,  and  I  wish  she  were 

put  in  mind  of  it."  "  What  signifies  minding  her,"  cried  the 

host,  "  if  she  be  slow  she  is  sure."  "  I  don't  know  that," 

replied  the  wife ;  "  but  I  know  that  I  am  sure  she  has  been 
here  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cross  of  her 

money."  "  I  suppose,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  "  we  shall  have 

it  all  in  a  lump."  "  In  a  lump !  "  cried  the  other, "  I  hope  we 

may  get  it  any  way ;  and  that  I  am  resolved  we  will  this  very  • 

night,  or  out  she  tramps,  bag  and  baggage."  "  Consider, 

my  dear,"  cried  the  husband,  "  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  and 

deserves  more  respect."  "As  for  the  matter  of  that," 

returned  the  hostess,  "gentle  or  simple,  out  she  shall  pack 
with  a  sussarara.  Gentry  may  be  good  things  where  they  take ; 
but  for  my  part  I  never  saw  much  good  of  them  at  the  sign  of 
the  Harrow." 

Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  that  went 
from  the  kitchen  to  a  room  over  head,  and  I  soon  perceived  by 
the  loudness  of  her  voice,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches, 
that  no  money  was  to  be  had  from  her  lodger.  I  could  hear 
her  remonstrances  very  distinctly :  "  Out  I  say,  pack  out  this 
moment,  tramp  thou  infamous  strumpet,  or  1*11  give  thee 
a  mark  thou  won't  be  the  better  for  these  three  months.  What! 
you  trumpery,  to  come  and  take  up  an  honest  house  without 

cross  or  coin  to  bless  yourself  with  ;  come  along  I  say."  

"  0  dear  madam,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  pity  me,  pity  a  poor 
abandoned  creature  for  one  night,  and  death  will  soon  do 

the  rest."  1  instantly  knew  the  voice  of  my  poor  ruined 

child  Olivia.  I  flew  to  her  rescue,  while  the  woman  was 
dragging  her  along  by  her  hair,  and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn 

wretch  in  my  arms.  "Welcome,  any  way,  welcome,  my 

dearest  lost  one,  my  treasure,  to  your  poor  old  father's  bosom. 
Though  the  vicious  forsake  thee,  there  is  yet  one  in  the  world 
that  will  never  forsake  thee  ;  though  thou  hadst  ten  thousand 

crimes  to  answer  for,  he  will  forget  them  all."  "  0  my  own 

dear,"  for  minutes  she  could  no  more  "  my  own  dearest 

good  papa !  Could  angels  be  kinder !  How  do  I  deserve  so 
much !  The  villain,  I  hate  him  and  myself,  to  be  a  reproach 
to  such  goodness.   You  can't  forgive  me.    I  know  you  cannot." 
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 "Yes,  my  child,  from  my  heart  I  do  forgive  thee! 

Only  repent,  and  we  both  shall  yet  be  happy.    We  shall  see 

many  pleasant  days  yet,  my  Olivia  !  "  "  Ah  !  never,  sir, 

never.  The  rest  of  my  wretched  life  must  be  infamy  abroad 
and  shame  at  home.  But,  alas !  papa,  you  look  much  paler 
than  you  used  to  do.  Could  such  a  thing  as  I  am,  give  you  so 
much  uneasiness  ?    Surely  you  have  too  much  wisdom  to  take 

the  miseries  of  my  guilt  upon  yourself."  "  Our  wisdom, 

young  woman,"  replied  I  "Ah,  why  so  cold  a  name,  papa  ?  " 

cried  she.    "  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  called  me  by 

so  cold  a  name."  "  I  ask  pardon,  my  darling,"  returned  I ; 

"  but  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  wisdom  makes  but  a  slow 
defence  against  trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one."  The 
landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose  a  more 
genteel  apartment,  to  which  assenting,  we  were  shown  a  room 
where  we  could  converse  more  freely.  After  we  had  talked 
ourselves  into  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  I  could  not  avoid 
desiring  some  account  of  the  gradations  that  led  to  her  present 
wretched  situation.  "  That  villain,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  from 
the  first  day  of  our  meeting  made  me  honourable  though 
private  proposals." 

"  Villain,  indeed,"  cried  I ;  "  and  yet  it  in  some  measure 
surprises  me,  how  a  person  of  Mr.  BurchelTs  good  sense  and 
seeming  honour  could  be  guilty  of  such  deliberate  baseness, 
and  thus  step  into  a  family  to  undo  it." 

"  My  dear  papa,"  returned  my  daughter,  "  you  labour  under 
a  strange  mistake,  Mr.  Burchell  never  attempted  to  deceive 
nie :  instead  of  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  privately 
admonishing  me  against  the  artifices  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  I 

now  find  was  even  worse  than  he  represented  him."  "  Mr. 

Thornhill,"  interrupted  I,  "  can  it  be  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  returned 

she,  "  it  was  Mr.  Thornhill  who  seduced  me,  who  employed 
the  two  ladies  as  he  called  them,  but  who  in  fact  were  aban- 
doned women  of  the  town  without  breeding  or  pity,  to  decoy 
us  up  to  London.  Their  artifices,  you  may  remember,  would 
have  certainly  succeeded,  but  for  Mr.  Burchell's  letter,  who 
directed  those  reproaches  at  them,  which  we  all  applied 
to  ourselves.    How  he  came  to  have  so  much  influence 
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as  to  defeat  their  intentions  still  remains  a  secret  to  me; 
but  I  am  convinced  he  was  ever  our  warmest  sincerest 
friend." 

"  You  amaze  me,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  but  now  I  find  my 
first  suspicions  of  Mr.  ThornhiU's  baseness  were  too  well 
grounded:  but  he  can  triumph  in  security;  for  he  is  rich, 
and  we  are  poor.  But  tell  me,  my  child,  sure  it  was  no 
small  temptation  that  could  thus  obliterate  all  the  impres- 
sions of  such  an  education,  and  so  virtuous  a  disposition  as 
thine?" 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  he  owes  all  his  triumph  to 
the  desire  I  had  of  making  him,  and  not  myself  happy.  I 
knew  that  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage,  which  was  privately 
performed  by  a  Popish  priest,  was  no  way  binding,  and  that  I 

had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  honour."  "What,"  interrupted 

I,  "  and  were  you  indeed  married  by  a  priest,  and  in  orders  ?  " 

 "Indeed,  Sir,  we  were,"  replied  she,  "though  we  were 

both  sworn  to  conceal  his  name."  "  Why  then,  my  child, 

come  to  my  arms  again,  and  now  you  are  a  thousand  times 
more  welcome  than  before;  for  you  are  now  his  wife  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  nor  can  all  the  laws  of  man,  though 
written  upon  tables  of  adamant,  lessen  the  force  of  that  sacred 
connection." 

"Alas!  papa,"  replied  she,  "you  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  his  villainies ;  he  has  been  married  already  by  the  same 
priest  to  six  or  eight  wives  more,  whom,  like  me,  he  has 
deceived  and  abandoned." 

"  Has  he  so  ?"  cried  I,  "  then  we  must  hang  the  priest,  and  you 

shall  inform  against  him  to-morrow."  "  But,  Sir,"  returned 

she, "  will  that  be  right,  when  I  am  sworn  to  secresy?"  "My 

dear,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  have  made  such  a  promise,  I  cannot, 
nor  will  I  tempt  you  to  break  it.  Even  though  it  may  benefit 
the  public,  you  must  not  inform  against  him.  In  all  human 
institutions  a  smaller  evil  is  allowed  to  procure  a  greater  good ; 
as  in  politics,  a  province  may  be  given  away  to  secure  a  king- 
dom ;  in  medicine,  a  limb  may  be  lopped  off  to  preserve  the 
body.  But  in  religion,  the  law  is  written  and  inflexible,  never 
to  do  evil    And  this  law,  my  child,  is  right ;  for  otherwise,  if 
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we  commit  a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  greater  good,  certain 
guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  expectation  of  contingent 
advantage.  And  though  the  advantage  should  certainly  follow, 
yet  the  interval  between  commission  and  advantage,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  guilty,  may  be  that  in  which  we  are  called  away 
to  answer  for  the  things  we  have  done,  and  the  volume  of 
human  actions  is  closed  for  ever.  But  I  interrupt  you,  my 
dear,  go  on." 

"The  very  next  morning,"  continued  she,  "I  found  what 
little  expectations  I  was  to  have  from  his  sincerity.  That  very 
morning  he  introduced  me  to  two  unhappy  women  more, 
whom,  like  me,  he  had  deceived,  but  who  lived  in  con- 
tented prostitution.  I  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  bear 
such  rivals  in  his  affections,  and  strove  to  forget  my 
infamy  in  a  tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view,  I 
danced,  dressed,  and  talked;  but  still  was  unhappy.  The 
gentlemen  who  visited  there  told  me  every  moment  of  the 
power  of  my  charms,  and  this  only  contributed  to  increase  my 
melancholy,  as  I  had  thrown  all  their  power  quite  away.  Thus 
each  day  I  grew  more  pensive,  and  he  more  insolent,  till  at 
last  the  monster  had  the  assurance  to  offer  me  to  a  young 
baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I  describe,  Sir,  how  his 
ingratitude  stung  me?  My  answer  to  this  proposal  was 
almost  madness.  I  desired  to  part.  As  I  was  going  he  offered 
me  a  purse,  but  I  flung  it  at  him  with  indignation,  and  burst 
from  him  in  a  rage,  that  for  awhile  kept  me  insensible  of  the 
miseries  of  my  situation.  But  I  soon  looked  round  me,  and 
saw  myself  a  vile,  abject,  guilty  thing,  without  one  friend  in 
the  world  to  apply  to. 

"  Just  in  that  interval  a  stage  coach  happening  to  pass  by,  I 
took  a  place,  it  being  my  only  aim  to  be  driven  at  a  distance 
from  a  wretch  I  despised  and  detested.  I  was  set  down  here, 
where,  since  my  arrival,  my  own  anxiety  and  this  woman's 
unkindness  have  been  my  only  companions.  The  hours  of 
pleasure  that  I  have  passed  with  my  mamma  and  sister,  now 
grow  painful  to  me.  Their  sorrows  are  much;  but  mine  is 
greater  than  theirs;  for  mine  are  mixed  with  guilt  and 
infamy." 
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44  Have  patience,  my  child,"  cried  I,  "  and  I  hope  things  will 
yet  be  better.  Take  some  repose  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I'll 
carry  you  home  to  your  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
from  whom  you  will  receive  a  kind  reception.  Poor  woman, 
this  has  gone  to  her  heart:  but  she  loves  you  still,  Olivia, 
and  will  forget  it." 


CHAPTER  XXD. 


OFFENCES  ABE  EASILY  PABDONED  WHEBE  THERE  18  LOVE  AT 
BOTTOM. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter  behind  me,  and  set 
out  on  my  return  home.  As  we  travelled  along,  I  strove  by 
every  persuasion  to  calm  her  sorrows  and  fears,  and  to  arm  her 
with  resolution  to  .bear  the  presence  of  her  offended  mother. 
I  took  every  opportunity,  from  the  prospect  of  a  fine  country, 
through  which  we  passed,  to  observe  how  much  kinder  Heaven 
was  to  us,  than  we  to  each  other,  and  that  the  misfortunes  of 
nature's  making  were  very  few.  I  assured  her,  that  she  should 
never  perceive  any  change  in  my  affections,  and  that  during 
my  life,  which  yet  might  be  long,  she  might  depend  upon  a 
guardian  and  an  instructor.  I  armed  her  against  the  censures 
of  the  world,  showed  her  that  books  were  sweet  unre- 
proaching  companions  to  the  miserable,  and  that  if  they  could 
not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  to 
endure  it. 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put  up  that  night  at 
an  inn  by  the  way,  within  about  five  miles  from  my  house,  and 
as  I  was  willing  to  prepare  my  family  for  my  daughter's  recep- 
tion, I  determined  to  leave  her  that  night  at  the  inn,  and  to 
return  for  her,  accompanied  by  my  daughter  Sophia,  early  the 
next  morning.  It  was  night  before  we  reached  our  appointed 
stage :  however,  after  seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apart- 
ment, and  having  ordered  the  hostess  to  prepare  proper 
refreshments,  I  kissed  her,  and  proceeded  towards  home.  And 
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now  my  heart  caught  new  sensations  of  pleasure  the  nearer  I 
approached  that  peaceful  mansion.  As  a  bird  that  had  been 
frighted  from  its  nest,  my  affections  outwent  my  haste,  and 
hovered  round  my  little  fireside  with  all  the  rapture  of  expec- 
tation. I  called  up  the  many  fond  things  I  had  to  say,  and 
anticipated  the  welcome  I  was  to  receive.  I  already  felt  my 
wife's  tender  embrace,  and  smiled  at  the  joy  of  my  little  ones. 
As  I  walked  but  slowly,  the  night  waned  apace.  The  labour- 
ers of  the  day  were  all  retired  to  rest ;  the  lights  were  out  in 
every  cottage ;  no  sounds  were  heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock, 
and  the  deep-mouthed  watch-dog  at  hollow  distance.  I 
approached  my  abode  of  pleasure,  and  before  I  was  within 
a  furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest  mastiff  came  running  to 
welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I  came  to  knock  at  my  door : 
all  was  still  and  silent:  my  heart  dilated  with  unutterable 
happiness,  when,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  the  house  bursting 
out  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  every  aperture  red  with  conflagration ! 
I  gave  a  loud  convulsive  outcry,  and  fell  upon  the  pavement 
insensible.  This  alarmed  my  son,  who  had  till  this  been 
asleep,  and  he  perceiving  the  flames  instantly  waked  my  wife 
and  daughter,  and  all  running  out  naked  and  wild  with  appre- 
hension, recalled  me  to  life  with  their  anguish.  But  it  was 
only  to  objects  of  new  terror ;  for  the  flames  had  by  this  time 
caught  the  roof  of  our  dwelling,  part  after  part  continuing  to 
fall  in,  while  the  family  stood  with  silent  agony  looking  on  as 
if  they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I  gazed  upon  them  and  upon  it  by 
turns,  and  then  looked  round  me  for  my  two  little  ones ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  seen.    0  misery!    "Where,"  cried  I, 

"  where  are  my  little  ones  ?  "  "  They  are  burnt  to  death  in 

the  flames,"  says  my  wife  calmly,  "  and  I  will  die  with  them." 
That  moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within,  who  were 
just  awaked  by  the  fire,  and  nothing  could  have  stopped  me. 
"  Where,  where  are  my  children,"  cried  I,  rushing  through  the 
flames,  and  bursting  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 

were  confined ;  "  Where  are  my  little  ones  ?  "  "  Here,  dear 

papa,  here  we  are,"  cried  they  together,  while  the  flames  were 
just  catching  the  bed  where  they  lay.    I  caught  them  both  in 
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my  anus,  and  snatching  them  through  the  fire  as  fast  as 
possible,  while  just  as  I  was  got  out,  the  roof  sunk  in.  "  Now," 
cried  I,  holding  up  my  children,  "  now  let  the  flames  burn  on, 
and  all  my  possessions  perish.  Here  they  are,  I  have  saved 
my  treasure.  Here,  my  dearest,  here  are  our  treasures,  and 
we  shall  yet  be  happy."  We  kissed  our  little  darlings  a 
thousand  times,  they  clasped  us  round  the  neck,  and  seemed 
to  share  our  transports,  while  their  mother  laughed  aad  wept 
by  turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and  after  some 
time  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm  to  the  shoulder  was 
scorched  in  a  terrible  manner.  It  was  therefore  out  of  my 
power  to  give  my  son  any  assistance,  either  in  attempting  to 
save  our  goods,  or  preventing  the  flames  spreading  to  our  corn. 
By  this  time  the  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  came  running 
to  our  assistance  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  stand,  like  us, 
spectators  of  the  calamity.  My  goods,  among  which  were  the 
notes  I  had  reserved  for  my  daughters'  fortunes,  were  entirely 
consumed,  except  a  box  with  some  papers  that  stood  in  the 
kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things  more  of  little  consequence, 
which  my  son  brought  away  in  the  beginning.  The  neighbours 
contributed,  however,  what  they  could  to  lighten  our  distress. 
They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished  one  of  our  out-houses 
with  kitchen  utensils;  so  that  by  daylight  we  had  another, 
though  a  wretched  dwelling,  to  retire  to.  My  honest  next 
neighbour  and  his  children  were  not  the  least  assiduous  in 
providing  us  with  everything  necessary,  and  offering  whatever 
consolation  untutored  benevolence  could  suggest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  subsided,  curiosity  to  know 
the  cause  of  my  long  stay  began  to  take  place ;  having  therefore 
informed  them  of  every  particular,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  our  lost  one,  and  though  we  had  nothing 
but  wretchedness  now  to  impart,  I  was  willing  to  procure  her 
a  welcome  to  what  we  had.  This  task  would  have  been  more 
difficult  but  for  our  recent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my 
wife's  pride  and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant  afflictions.  Being 
unable  to  go  for  my  poor  child  myself,  as  my  arm  grew  very 
painful,  I  sent  my  son  and  daughter,  who  soon  returned, 
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supporting  the  wretched  delinquent,  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  look  up  at  her  mother,  whom  no  instructions  of  mine  could 
persuade  to  a  perfect  reconciliation ;  for  women  have  a  much 
stronger  sense  of  female  error  than  men.  "Ah,  madam," 
cried  her  mother,  "  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come  to 
after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter  Sophy  and  I  can  afford  but 
little  entertainment  to  persons  who  have  kept  company  only 
with  people  of  distinction.  Yes,  Miss  Livy,  your  poor  father 
and  I  have  suffered  very  much  of  late ;  but  I  hope  heaven  will 

forgive  you."  During  this  reception  the  unhappy  victim 

stood  pale  and  trembling,  unable  to  weep  or  to  reply ;  but  I 
could  not  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress,  wherefore 
assuming  a  degree  of  severity  in  my  voice  and  manner,  which 
was  ever  followed  with  instant  submission,  "  I  entreat,  woman, 
that  my  words  may  be  now  marked  once  for  all :  I  have  here 
brought  you  back  a  poor  deluded  wanderer ;  her  return  to  duty 
demands  the  revival  of  our  tenderness.  The  real  hardships  of 
life  are  now  coming  fast  upon  us,  let  us  not  therefore  increase 
them  by  dissension  among  each  other.  If  we  live  harmoniously 
together  we  may  yet  be  contented,  as  there  are  enough  of  us 
to  shut  out  the  censuring  world  and  keep  each  other  in  coun- 
tenance. The  kindness  of  heaven  is  promised  to  the  penitent, 
and  let  ours  be  directed  by  the  example.  Heaven,  we  are 
assured,  is  much  more  pleased  to  view  a  repentant  sinner  than 
ninety-nine  persons  who  have  supported  a  course  of  undeviating 
rectitude.  And  this  is  right ;  for  that  single  effort  by  which 
we  stop  short  in  the  down-hill  path  to  perdition,  is  itself  a 
greater  exertion  of  virtue  than  an  hundred  acts  of  justice." 
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HOKE  BUT  THE  GUILTY  CAN  BE  LONG  AND  COMPLETELY 
MISERABLE. 

Some  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make  our  present  abode 
as  convenient  as  possible,  and  we  were  soon  again  qualified  to 
enjoy  our  former  serenity.  Being  disabled  myself  from 
assisting  my  son  in  our  usual  occupations,  I  read  to  my  family 
from  ,  the  few  books  that  were  saved,  and  particularly  from 
such  as,  by  amusing  the  imagination,  contributed  to  ease  the 
heart.  Our  good  neighbours  too  came  every. day  with  the 
kindest  condolence,  and  fixed  a  time  in  which  they  were  all 
to  assist  at  repairing  my  former  dwelling.  Honest  farmer 
Williams  was  not  last  among  these  visitors;  but  heartily 
offered  his  friendship.  He  would  even  have  renewed  his 
addresses  to  my  daughter ;  but  she  rejected  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  totally  represt  his  future  solicitations.  Her  grief 
seemed  formed  for  continuing,  and  she  was  the  only  person  of 
our  little  society  that  a  week  did  not  restore  to  cheerfulness. 
She  now  lost  that  unblushing  innocence  which  once  taught  her 
to  respect  herself,  and  to  seek  pleasure  by  pleasing.  Anxiety 
now  had  taken  strong  possession  of  her  mind,  her  beauty  began 
to  be  impaired  with  her  constitution,  and  neglect  still  more 
contributed  to  diminish  it.  Every  tender  epithet  bestowed  on 
her  sister  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart  and  a  tear  to  her  eye ; 
and  as  one  vice,  though  cured,  ever  plants  others  where  it  has 
been,  so  her  former  guilt,  though  driven  out  by  repentance,  left 
jealousy  and  envy  behind.  I  strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen 
her  care,  and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  concern  for  hers, 
collecting  such  amusing  passages  of  history  as  a  strong 
memory  and  some  reading  could  suggest.  "Our  happiness, 
my  dear,"  I  would  say,  "  is  in  the  power  of  one  who  can  bring 
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it  about  a  thousand  unforeseen  ways  that  mock  our  foresight. 
If  example  be  necessary  to  prove  this,  I'll  give  you  a  story,  my 
child,  told  us  by  a  grave,  though  sometimes  a  romancing, 
historian. 

"  Matilda  was  married  very  young  to  a  Neapolitan  nobleman 
of  the  first  quality,  and  found  herself  a  widow  and  a  mother  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  As  she  stood  one  day  caressing  her  infant 
son  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment,  which  hung  over  the 
river  Volturna,  the  child  with  a  sudden  spring  leaped  from  her 
arms  into  the  flood  below,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The 
mother,  struck  with  instant  surprise,  and  making  an  effort  to 
save  him,  plunged  in  after ;  but  far  from  being  able  to  assist 
the  infant,  she  herself  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the 
opposite  shore,  just  when  some  French  soldiers  were  plun- 
dering the  country  on  that  side,  who  immediately  made  her 
their  "prisoner. 

"  As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the  French  and 
Italians  with  the  utmost  inhumanity,  they  were  going  at  once 
to  perpetrate  those  two  extremes  suggested  by  appetite  and 
cruelty.  This  base  resolution  however  was  opposed  by  a 
young  officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the  utmost 
expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and  brought  her  in  safety 
to  his  native  city.  Her  beauty  at  first  caught  his  eye,  her 
merit  soon  after  his  heart.  They  were  married :  he  rose  to 
the  highest  posts ;  they  lived  long  together  and  were  happy. 
But  the  felicity  of  a  soldier  can  never  be  called  permanent : 
after  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  troops  which  he  com- 
manded having  met  with  a  repulse,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here 
they  suffered  a  siege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken.  Few 
histories  can  produce  more  various  instances  of  cruelty,  than 
those  which  the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised 
upon  each  other.  It  was  resolved  by  the  victors  upon  this 
occasion,  to  put  all  the  French  prisoners  to  death;  but 
particularly  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  protracting  the  siege.  Their 
determinations  were  in  general  executed  almost  as  soon  as 
resolved  upon.    The  captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and  the 
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executioner  with  his  sword  stood  ready,  while  the  spectators 
in  gloomy  silence  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only 
suspended  till  the  general,  who  presided  as  judge,  should  give 
the  signal.  It  was  in  this  interval  of  anguish  and  expectation, 
that  Matilda  came  to  take  her  last  farewell  of  her  husband  and 
deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched  situation,  and  the  cruelty  of 
fate,  that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by  a  premature  death 
in  the  river  Volturna,  to  be  the  spectator  of  still  greater 
calamities.  The  general,  who  was  a  young  man,  was  struck 
with  surprise  at  her  beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress ;  but  with 
still  stronger  emotions  when  he  heard  her  mention  her  former 
dangers.  He  was  her  son,  the  infant  for  whom  she  had 
encountered  so  much  danger.  He  acknowledged  her  at  once 
as  his  mother,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily 
supposed :  the  captive  was  set  free,  and  all  the  happiness  that 
love,  friendship,  and  duty  could  confer  on  each,  were  united." 

In  this  manner  I  would  attempt  to  amuse  my  daughter; 
but  she  listened  with  divided  attention:  for  her  own  mis- 
fortunes engrossed  all  the  pity  she  once  had  for  those  of 
another,  and  nothing  gave  her  ease.  In  company  she  dreaded 
contempt ;  and  in  solitude  she  only  found  anxiety.  Such  was 
the  colour  of  her  wretchedness,  when  we  received  certain 
information,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was  going  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Wilmot;  for  whom  I  always  suspected  he  had  a  real 
passion,  though  he  took  every  opportunity  before  me  to  express 
his  contempt  both  of  her  person  and  fortune.  This  news  only 
served  to  increase  poor  Olivia's  affliction;  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  fidelity  was  more  than  her  courage  could  support. 
1  was  resolved,  however,  to  get  more  certain  information,  and 
to  defeat  if  possible  the  completion  of  his  designs,  by  sending 
my  son  to  old  Mr.  Wilmot's  with  instructions  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  to  deliver  Miss  Wilmot  a  letter, 
intimating  Mr.  ThornhilTs  conduct  in  my  family.  My  son 
went,  in  pursuance  of  my  directions,  and  in  three  days  returned, 
assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  the  account ;  but  that  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  deliver  the  letter,  which  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Thornhill  and  Miss  Wilmot  were 
visiting  round  the  country.    They  were  to  be  married,  he  said, 
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in  a  few  days,  having  appeared  together  at  church  the  Sunday 
before  he  was  there,  in  great  splendour,  the  bride  attended  by 
six  young  ladies,  and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Their 
approaching  nuptials  filled  the  whole  country  with  rejoicing, 
and  they  usually  rode  out  together  in  the  grandest  equipage 
that  had  been  seen  in  the  country  for  many  years.  All  the 
friends  of  both  families,  he  said,  were  there,  particularly  the 
'Squire's  uncle,  Sir  William  Thornhill,  who  bore  so  good  a 
character.  He  added,  that  nothing  but  mirth  and  feasting  were 
going  forward ;  that  all  the  country  praised  the  young  bride's 
beauty,  and  the  bridegroom's  fine  person,  and  that  they  were 
immensely  fond  of  each  other ;  concluding,  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  Mr.  Thornhill  one  of  the  most  happy  men  in 
the  world. 

"  Why  let  him  if  he  can,"  returned  I :  "  but,  my  son,  observe 
this  bed  of  straw  and  unsheltering  roof;  those  mouldering 
walls  and  humid  floor;  my  wretched  body  thus  disabled  by 
fire,  and  my  children  weeping  round  me  for  bread ;  you  have 
come  home,  my  child,  to  all  this,  yet  here,  even  here,  you  see 
a  man  that  would  not  for  a  thousand  worlds  exchange  situations. 
O,  my  children,  if  you  could  but  learn  to  commune  with  your 
own  hearts,  and  know  what  noble  company  you'  can  make 
them,  you  would  little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendour  of 
the  worthless.  Almost  all  men  have  been  taught  to  call  life 
a  passage,  and  themselves  the  travellers.  The  similitude  still 
may  be  improved  when  we  observe  that  the  good  are  joyful 
and  serene,  like  travellers  that  are  going  towards  home ;  the 
wicked  but  by  intervals  happy,  like  travellers  that  are  going 
into  exile." 

My  compassion  for  my  poor  daughter,  overpowered  by  this 
new  disaster,  interrupted  what  I  had  farther  to  observe.  I  bade 
her  mother  support  her,  and  after  a  short  time  she  recovered. 
She  appeared  from  that  time  more  calm,  and  I  imagined  had 
gained  a  new  degree  of  resolution :  but  appearances  deceived 
me;  for  her  tranquillity  was  the  languor  of  overwrought 
resentment.  A  supply  of  provisions,  charitably  sent  us  by  my 
kind  parishioners,  seemed  to  diffuse  new  cheerfulness  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  family,  nor  was  I  displeased  at  seeing  them 
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once  more  sprightly  and  at  ease.  It  would  have  been  unjust 
to  damp  their  satisfactions,  merely  to  condole  with  resolute 
melancholy,  or  to  burthen  them  with  a  sadness  they  did  not 
feel.  Thus  once  more  the  tale  went  round,  and  the  song  was 
demanded,  and  cheerfulness  condescended  to  hover  round  our 
little  habitation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


FBE8H  CALAMITIES. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for 
the  season;  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the 
honeysuckle  bank :  where,  while  we  sate,  my  youngest 
daughter,  at  my  request,  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on 
the  trees  about  us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first 
met  her  seducer,  and  every  object  served  to  recall  her  sadness. 
But  that  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure, 
or  inspired  by  sounds  of  harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of 
corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a 
pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before. 
"  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,"  cried  she,  "  let  us  have  that  little 
melancholy  air  your  papa  was  so  fond  of,  your  sister  Sophy 
has  already  obliged  us.  Do  child,  it  will  please  your  old 
father."  She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic  as 
moved  me. 

When  lovely  Woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  1 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die. 

As  she  was  concluding  the  last  stanza,  to  which  an  interrupt 
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tioii  in  her  voice  from  sorrow  gave  peculiar  softness,  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  ThornhilTs  equipage  at  a  distance  alarmed 
us  all,  but  particularly  increased  the  uneasiness  of  my  eldest 
daughter,  who,  desirous  of  shunning  her  betrayer,  returned  to 
the  house  with  her  sister.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  and  making  up  to  the  place  where  I  was  still 
sitting,  inquired  after  my  health  with  his  usual  air  of  fami- 
liarity. "  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  present  assurance  only  serves 
to  aggravate  the  baseness  of  your  character ;  and  there  was  a 
time  when  I  would  have  chastised  your  insolence,  for  presuming 
thus  to  appear  before  me.  But  now  you  are  safe ;  for  age  has 
cooled  my  passions,  and  my  calling  restrains  them." 

"  I  vow,  my  dear  Sir,"  returned  he,  "  I  am  amazed  at  all 
this ;  nor  can  I  understand  what  it  means !  I  hope  you  don't 
think  your  daughter's  late  excursion  with  me  had  anything 
criminal  in  it." 

"  Go,"  cried  I,  "  thou  art  a  wretch,  a  poor  pitiful  wretch, 
and  every  way  a  liar ;  but  your  meanness  secures  you  from  my 
anger.  Yet,  Sir,  I  am  descended  from  a  family  that  would  not 
have  borne  this  !  And  so  thou  vile  thing,  to  gratify  a  momen- 
tary passion,  thou  hast  made  one  poor  creature  wretched  for 
life,  and  polluted  a  family  that  had  nothing  but  honour  for 
their  portion." 

"  If  she  or  you,"  returned  he,  "  are  resolved  to  be  miserable, 
I  cannot  help  it.  But  you  may  still  be  happy ;  and  whatever 
opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  me,  you  shall  ever  find  me 
ready  to  contribute  to  it.  We  can  marry  her  to  another  in  a 
short  time,  and  what  is  more,  she  may  keep  her  lover  beside  ; 
for  I  protest  I  shall  ever  continue  to  have  a  true  regard 
for  her." 

I  found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  this  new  degrading 
proposal;  for  though  the  mind  may  often  be  calm  under  great 
t  injuries,  little  villainy  can  at  any  time  get  within  the  soul,  and 
sting  it  into  rage. — "  Avoid  my  sight,  thou  reptile,"  cried  I, 
"  nor  continue  to  insult  me  with  thy  presence.  Were  my  brave 
son  at  home,  he  would  not  suffer  this;  but  I  am  old  and 
disabled,  and  every  way  undone." 

M I  find,"  cried  he,  "  you  are  bent  upon  obliging  me  to  talk 
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in  a  harsher  manner  than  I  intended.  But  as  I  have  snown  you 
what  may  be  hoped  from  my  friendship,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  represent  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  my  resentment. 
My  attorney,  to  whom  your  late  bond  has  been  transferred, 
threatens  hard,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  prevent  the  course  of 
justice,  except  by  paying  the  money  myself,  which,  as  I  have 
been  at  some  expenses  lately,  previous  to  my  intended  marriage, 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  done.  And  then  my  steward  talks  of 
"  driving  " 1  for  the  rent :  it  is  certain  he  knows  his  duty ;  for 
I  never  trouble  myself  with  affairs  of  that  nature.  Yet  still  I 
could  wish  to  serve  you,  and  even  to  have  you  and  your  daugh- 
ter present  at  my  marriage,  which  is  shortly  to  be  solemnised 
with  Miss  Wilmot ;  it  is  even  the  request  of  my  charming 
Arabella  herself,  whom  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse." 

"  Mr.  Thornhill,"  replied  I,  "  hear  me  once  for  all :  as  to 
your  marriage  with  any  but  my  daughter,  that  I  never  will 
consent  to ;  and  though  your  friendship  could  raise  me  to  a 
throne,  or  your  resentment  sink  me  to  the  grave,  yet  would  I 
despise  both.  Thou  hast  once  wofully,  irreparably  deceived 
me.  I  reposed  my  heart  upon  thine  honour,  and  have 
found  its  baseness.  Never  more,  therefore,  expect  friend- 
ship from  me.  Go,  and  possess  what  fortune  has  given  thee, 
beauty,  riches,  health,  and  pleasure.  Go,  and  leave  me  to 
want,  infamy,  disease,  and  sorrow.  Yet  humbled  as  I  am, 
shall  my  heart  still  vindicate  its  dignity,  and  though  thou  hast 
my  forgiveness  thou  shalt  ever  have  my  contempt." 

"  If  so,"  returned  he*  "  depend  upon  it  you  shall  feel  the 
effects  of  this  insolence,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  which  is 
the  fittest  object  of  scorn,  you  or  me." — Upon  which  he 
departed  abruptly. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this  interview,  seemed 
terrified  with  the  apprehension.  My  daughters  also,  finding 
that  he  was  gone,  came  out  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  our 
conference,  which  when  known  alarmed  them  not  less  than  the 
rest.    But  as  to  myself,  I  disregarded  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 


1  An  Irish  term,  descriptive  of  the  mode  which  a  landlord  in  Ireland  takes  to  enforce 
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malevolence  :  he  had  already  struck  the  blow,  and  now  I  stood 
prepared  to  repel  every  new  effort.  Like  one  of  those  instru- 
ments used  in  the  art  of  war,  which  however  thrown  still 
presents  a  point  to  receive  the  enemy. 

We  soon,  however,  found  that  he  had  not  threatened  in 
vain  ;  for  the  very  next  morning  his  steward  came  to  demand 
my  annual  rent,  which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  already 
related,  I  was  unable  to  pay.  The  consequence  of  my  incapacity 
was  his  driving  my  cattle  that  evening,  and  their  being  appraised 
and  sold  the  next  day  for  less  than  half  their  value.  My  wife  and 
children  now  therefore  intreated  me  to  comply  upon  any  terms, 
rather  than  incur  certain  destruction.  They  even  begged  of 
me  to  admit  his  visits  once  more,  and  used  all  their  little 
eloquence  to  paint  the  calamities  I  was  going  to  endure.  The 
terrors  of  a  prison  in  so  rigorous  a  season  as  the  present,  with 
the  danger  that  threatened  my  health  from  the  late  accident 
that  happened  by  the  fire.    But  I  continued  inflexible. 

"  Why,  my  treasures,"  cried  I,  "  why  will  you  thus  attempt  to 
persuade  me  to  the  thing  that  is  not  right !  My  duty  has  taught 
me  to  forgive  him ;  but  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to 
approve.  Would  you  have  me  applaud  to  the  world  what  my  heart 
must  internally  condemn  ?  Would  you  have  me  tamely  sit  down 
and  flatter  our  infamous  betrayer ;  and  to  avoid  a  prison  con- 
tinually suffer  the  more  galling  bonds  of  mental  confinement  ? 
No,  never.  If  we  are  to  be  taken  from  this  abode,  only  let  us 
hold  to  the  right,  and  wherever  we  are  thrown  we  can  still 
retire  to  a  charming  apartment,  when  we  can  look  round  our 
own  hearts  with  intrepidity  and  with  pleasure  ! " 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening.  Early  the  next 
morning,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great  abundance  in  the 
night,  my  son  was  employed  in  clearing  it  away,  and  opening  a 
passage  before  the  door.  He  had  not  been  thus  engaged  long 
when  he  came  running  in,  with  looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us,  that 
two  strangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  officers  of  justice,  were 
making  towards  the  house. 

Just  as  he  spoke  they  came  in,  and  approaching  the  bed 
where  I  lay,  after  previously  informing  me  of  their  employ- 
ment and  business,  made  me  their  prisoner,  bidding  me 
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prepare  to  go  with  them  to  the  county  gaol,  which  was  eleven 
miles  off. 

"  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  this  is  severe  weather  on  which  you 
have  come  to  take  me  to  a  prison  ;  and  it  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate at  this  time,  as  one  of  my  arms  has  lately  been  burnt  in 
a  terrible  manner,  and  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  slight  fever,  and 
I  want  clothes  to  cover  me,  and  I  am  now  too  weak  and  old  to 
walk  far  in  such  deep  snow,  but  if  it  must  be  so  "  

I  then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  directed  them  to 
get  together  what  few  things  were  left  us,  and  to  prepare 
immediately  for  leaving  this  place.  I  entreated  them  to  be 
expeditious,  and  desired  my  son  to  assist  his  eldest  sister,  who, 
from  a  consciousness  that  she  was  the  cause  of  all  our  calami- 
ties, was  fallen,  and  had  lost  anguish  in  insensibility.  I 
encouraged  my  wife  who,  pale  and  trembling,  clasped  our 
affrighted  little  ones  in  her  arms,  that  clung  to  her  bosom  in 
silence,  dreading  to  look  round  at  the  strangers.  In  the  mean 
time  my  youngest  daughter  prepared  for  our  departure,  and  as 
she  received  several  hints  to  use  dispatch,  in  about  an  hour  we 
were  ready  to  depart. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


KO  SITUATION,  HOWEVER  WRETCHED  IT  SEEM8,  BUT  HA.S  SOME 
SORT  OF  COMFORT  ATTENDING  IT. 

We  set  forward  from  this  peaceful  neighbourhood  and  walked 
on  slowly.  My  eldest  daughter  being  enfeebled  by  a  slow 
fever,  which  had  begun  for  some  days  to  undermine  her 
constitution,  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  an  horse,  kindly  took 
her  behind  him ;  for  even  these  men  cannot  entirely  divest 
themselves  of  humanity.  My  son  led  one  of  the  little  ones 
by  the  hand,  and  my  wife  the  other,  while  I  leaned  upon 
my  youngest  girl,  whose  tears  fell  not  for  her  own  but  my 
distresses. 
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We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  about  two  miles, 
when  we  saw  a  crowd  running  and  shouting  behind  us, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  of  my  poorest  parishioners.  These, 
with  dreadful  imprecations,  soon  seized  upon  the  two  officers 
of  justice,  and  swearing  they  would  never  see  their  minister  go 
to  a  gaol  while  they  had  a  drop  of  blood  to  shed  in  his  defence, 
were  going  to  use  them  with  great  severity.  The  consequence 
might  have  been  fatal,  had  I  not  immediately  interposed,  and 
with  some  difficulty  rescued  the  officers  from  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  multitude.  My  children,  who  looked  upon  my  delivery 
now  as  certain,  appeared  transported  with  joy,  and  were  in- 
capable of  containing  their  raptures.  But  they  were  soon 
undeceived,  upon  hearing  me  address  the  poor  deluded  people, 
who  came,  as  they  imagined,  to  do  me  service. 

"  What !  my  friends,"  cried  I,  "  and  is  this  the  way  you 
love  me!  Is  this  the  manner  you  obey  the  instructions  I 
have  given  you  from  the  pulpit !  Thus  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  justice,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  yourselves  and  me  !  Which 
is  your  ringleader  ?  Show  me  the  man  that  has  thus  seduced 
you.  As  sure  as  he  lives  he  shall  feel  my  resentment.  Alas ! 
my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back  to  the  duty  you  owe  to 
God,  to  your  country,  and  to  me.  I  shall  yet  perhaps  one 
day  see  you  in  greater,  felicity  here,  and  contribute  to  make 
your  lives  more  happy.  But  let  it  at  least  be  my  comfort 
when  I  pen  my  fold  for  immortality,  that  not  one  here  shall  be 
wanting/' 

They  now  seemed  all  repentance,  and  melting  into  tears, 
came  one  after  the  other  to  bid  me  farewell.  I  shook  each 
tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  leaving  them  my  blessing,  pro- 
ceeded forward  without  meeting  any  farther  interruption. 
Some  hours  before  night  we  reached  the  town,  or  rather 
village ;  for  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  mean  houses,  having  lost 
all  its  former  opulence,  and  retaining  no  marks  of  its  ancient 
superiority  but  the  gaol. 

Upon  entering  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  we  had  such 
refreshments  as  could  most  readily  be  procured,  and  I  supped 
with  my  family  with  my  usual  cheerfulness.  After  seeing 
them  properly  accommodated  for  that  night,  I  next  attended 
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the  sheriff's  officers  to  the  prison,  which  had  formerly  been 
built  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted  of  one  large 
apartment  strongly  grated  and  paved  with  stone,  common  to 
both  felons  and  debtors  at  certain  hours  in  the  four-and-twenty. 
Besides  this,  every  prisoner  had  a  separate  cell,  where  he  was 
locked  in  for  the  night. 

I  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  nothing  but  lamenta- 
tions and  various  sounds  of  misery ;  but  it  was  very  different. 
The  prisoners  seemed  all  emploj'ed  in  one  common  design, 
that  of  forgetting  thought  in  merriment  or  clamour.  I  was 
apprised  of  the  usual  perquisite  required  upon  these  occasions, 
and  immediately  complied  with  the  demand,  though  the  little 
money  I  had  was  very  near  being  all  exhausted.  This  was 
immediately  sent  away  for  liquor,  and  the  whole  prison  soon 
was  filled  with  riot,  laughter,  and  profaneness. 

"  How,"  cried  I  to  myself,  "  shall  men  so  very  wicked  be 
cheerful,  and  shall  I  be  melancholy!  I  feel  only  the  same 
confinement  with  them,  and  I  think  I  have  more  reason  to 
be  happy." 

With  such  reflections  I  laboured  to  become  cheerful ;  but 
cheerfulness  was  never  yet  produced  by  effort,  which  is  itself 
painful.  As  I  was  sitting  therefore  in  a  corner  of  the  gaol 
in  a  pensive  posture,  one  of  my  fellow  prisoners  came  up 
and  sitting  by  me,  entered  into  conversation.  It  was  my 
constant  rule  in  life  never  to  avoid  the  conversation  of  any 
man  who  seemed  to  desire  it :  for  if  good  I  might  profit 
by  his  instruction ;  if  batl  he  might  be  assisted  by  mine. 
I  found  this  to  be  a  knowing  man,  of  strong  unlettered 
sense  ;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  is  called, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  human  nature  on  the  wrong 
side.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself 
with  a  bed,  which  was  a  circumstance  I  had  never  once 
attended  to. 

"That's  unfortunate,"  cried  he,  "as  you  are  allowed  here 
nothing  but  straw,  and  your  apartment  is  very  large  and  cold. 
However  you  seem  to  be  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  I 
have  been  one  myself  in  my  time-  part  of  my  bed-cluthes  are 
heartily  at  your  service." 
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I  thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at  finding  such 
humanity  in  a  gaol  in  misfortunes;  adding,  to  let  him  see 
that  I  was  a  scholar,  "  That  the  sage  ancient  seemed  to 
understand  the  value  of  company  in  affliction,  when  he  said. 
Ton  kosmon  aire,  ei  dos  Ion  etairon ;  and  in  fact,*'  continued 
I,  "  what  is  the  world  if  it  affords  only  solitude  ?" 

"  You  talk  of  the  world,  Sir,"  returned  my  fellow-prisoner ; 
"  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation 
of  the  world  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  every  age.  What 
a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Sanconiathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus 
Lucanus  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these 
words,  Anarchon  ara  kai  atelui-aion  to  pan,  which  implies " 

 "  I  ask  pardon,  Sir,"  cried  I,  for  interrupting  so  much 

learning;  but  I  think  I  have  heard  all  this  before.  Have 
I  not  had  the  pleasure  of  once  seeing  you  at  Welbridge 
fair,  and  is  not  your  name  Ephraim  Jenkinson  ?  "  At  this 
demand  he  only  sighed.  "  I  suppose  you  must  recollect," 
resumed  I,  "  one  Doctor  Primrose,  from  whom  you  bought  a 
horse  ?  " 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me ;  for  the  gloominess  of  the 
place  and  the  approaching  night  had  prevented  his  distin- 
guishing my  features  before.  "Yes,  Sir,"  returned  Mr. 

Jenkinson,  "  I  remember  you  perfectly  well ;  I  bought  a  horse, 
but  forgot  to  pay  for  him.  Your  neighbour  Flamborough 
is  the  only  prosecutor  I  am  any  way  afraid  of  at  the  next 
assizes :  for  he  intends  to  swear  positively  against  me  as  a 
coiner.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  Sir,  I  ever  deceived  you,  or 
indeed  any  man;  for  you  see,"  continued  he,  showing  his 
shackles,  "  what  my  tricks  kave  brought  me  to." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  kindness  in  offering  me 
assistance  when  you  could  expect  no  return,  shall  be  repaid 
with  my  endeavours  to  soften  or  totally  suppress  Mr.  Flam- 
borough's  evidence,  and  I  will  send  my  son  to  him  for  that 
purpose  the  first  opportunity ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least  doubt  but 
he  will  comply  with  my  request,  and  as  to  my  own  evidence, 
you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness  about  that." 

"Well,  Sir,"  cried  he,  "all  the  return  I  can  make  shall 
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be  yours.  You  shall  have  more  than  half  my  bed-clothes 
to-night,  and  I'll  take  care  to  stand  your  friend  in  the  prison, 
where  I  think  I  have  some  influence." 

I  thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being  surprised  at  the 
present  youthful  change  in  his  aspect ;  for  at  the  time  I  had 
seen  him  before  he  appeared  at  least  sixty. — "  Sir,"  answered 
he,  "  you  are  little  acquainted  with  the  world ;  I  had  at  that 
time  false  hair,  and  have  learnt  the  art  of  counterfeiting  every 
age  from  seventeen  to  seventy.  Ah !  Sir,  had  I  but  bestowed 
half  the  pains  in  learning  a  trade  that  I  have  in  learning  to  be 
a  scoundrel,  I  might  have  been  a  rich  man  at  this  day.  But 
rogue  as  I  am,  still  I  may  be  your  friend,  and  that  perhaps 
when  you  least  expect  it." 

We  were  now  prevented  from  further  conversation  by  the 
arrival  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who  came  to  call  over  the 
prisoners'  names,  and  lock  up  for  the  night.  A  fellow  also 
with  a  bundle  of  straw  for  my  bed  attended,  who  led  me  along 
a  dark  narrow  passage  into  a  room  paved  like  the  common 
prison,  and  in  one  corner  of  this  I  spread  my  bed,  and  the 
clothes  given  me  by  my  fellow  prisoner;  which  done,  my 
conductor,  who  was  civil  enough,  bade  me  a  good  night.  After 
my  usual  meditations,  and  having  praised  my  heavenly  corrector, 
I  laid  myself  down  and  slept  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  till 
morning. 


CHAFrER  XXVL 
l 

A  REFORMATION  IN  THE  OAOL.     TO  MAKE  LAWS  COMPLETE  THEY 
SHOULD  BEWABD  AS  WELL  AS  PUNISH. 

Tile  next  morning  early  I  was  awakened  by  my  family, 
whom  I  found  in  tears  at  my  bed-side.  The  gloomy  strength 
of  everything  about  us,  it  seems,  had  daunted  them.  I  gently 
rebuked  their  sorrow,  assuring  them  I  had  never  slept  with 
greater  tranquillity,  and  next  inquired  after  my  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  not  among  them.    They  informed  me  that  yesterday's 
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uneasiness  and  fatigue  had  increased  her  fever,  and  it  was 
judged  proper  to  leave  her  behind.  My  next  care  was  to  send 
my  son  to  procure  a  room  or  two  to  lodge  the  family  in,  as 
near  the  prison  as  conveniently  could  be  found.  He  obeyed ; 
but  could  only  find  one  apartment,  which  was  hired  at  a  small 
expense  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  the  gaoler  with  humanity 
consenting  to  let  him  and  his  two  little  brothers  lie  in  the 
prison  with  me.  A  bed  was  therefore  prepared  for  them  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  which  I  thought  answered  very  conveni- 
ently. I  was  willing  however  previously  to  know  whether  my 
little  children  chose  to  lie  in  a  place  which  seemed  to  fright 
them  upon  entrance. 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  my  good  boys,  how  do  you  like  your  bed  ? 
I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  to  lie  in  this  room  dark  as  it 
appears." 

"  No,  papa,"  says  Dick,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  lie  anywhere 
where  you  are." 

"  And  I,"  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four  years  old,  "  love 
every  place  best  that  my  papa  is  in." 

After  this,  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what  they  were  to 
do.  My  daughter  was  particularly  directed  to  watch  her 
declining  sister's  health ;  my  wife  was  to  attend  me ;  my  little 
boys  were  to  read  to  me :  "  And  as  for  you,  my  son,"  continued 
I,  "  it#  is  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  we  must  all  hope  to  be 
supported.  Your  wages  as  a  day-labourer  will  be  fully 
sufficient,  with  proper  frugality,  to  maintain  us  all,  and 
comfortably  too.  Thou  art  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  hast 
strength,  and  it  was  given  thee,  my  son,  for  very  useful 
purposes  ;  for  it  must  save  from  famine  your  helpless  parents 
and  family.  Prepare  then  this  evening  to  look  out  for  work 
against  to-morrow,  and  bring  home  every  night  what  money 
you  earn,  for  our  support." 

Having  thus  instructed  liim  and  settled  the  rest,  I  walked 
down  to  the  common  prison,  where  I  could  enjoy  more  air  and 
room.  But  I  was  not  long  there  when  the  execrations,  lewd- 
ness, and  brutality  that  invaded  me  on  every  side  drove  me 
back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here  I  sat  for  some  time, 
pondering  upon  the  strange  infatuation  of  wretches  who, 
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finding  all  mankind  in  open  arms  against  them,  were  labouring 
to  make  themselves  a  future  and  a  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  compassion,  and 
blotted  my  own  uneasiness  from  my  mind.  It  even  appeared 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  I 
resolved  therefore  once  more  to  return,  and  in  spite  of  their 
contempt  to  give  them  my  advice,  and  conquer  them  by  per- 
severance. Going  therefore  among  them  again,  I  informed 
Mr.  Jerikinson  of  my  design,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily, 
but  communicated  it  to  the  rest.  The  proposal  was  received 
with  the  greatest  good  humour,  as  it  promised  to  afford  a 
new  fund  of  entertainment  to  persons  who  had  now  no  other 
resource  for  mirth,  but  what  could  be  derived  from  ridicule  or 
debauchery. 

I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  service  with  a  loud 
unaffected  voice,  and  found  my  audience  perfectly  merry  upon 
"  the  occasion.  Lewd  whispers,  groans  of  contrition  burlesqued, 
winking  and  coughing,  alternately  excited  laughter.  However, 
I  continued  with  my  natural  solemnity  to  read  on,  sensible  that 
what  I  did  might  mend  some,  but  could  itself  receive  no  con- 
tamination from  any. 

After  reading  I  entered  upon  my  exhortation,  which  was 
rather  calculated  at  first  to  amuse  them  than  to  reprove.  I 
previously  observed,  that  no  other  motive  but  their  welfare 
eonld  induce  me  to  this ;  that  I  was  their  fellow  prisoner,  and 
now  got  nothing  by  preaching.  I  was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear 
them  so  very  profane;  because  they  got  nothing,  by  it,  but 
might  lose  a  great  deal :  "  For  be  assured,  my  friends,"  cried 
I,  "  for  you  are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may  disclaim 
your  friendship,  though  you  swore  twelve  thousand  oaths  in  a 
day,  it  would  not  put  one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then  what 
signifies  calling  every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and  courting  his 
friendship,  since  you  find  how  scurvily  he  uses  you.  He  has 
given  you  nothing  here,  you  find,  but  a  mouthful  of  oaths  and 
an  empty  belly ;  and  by  the  best  accounts  I  have  of  him,  he 
will  give  you  nothing  that's  good  hereafter. 

"  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man,  we  naturally  go 
elsewhere.    Were  it  not  worth  your  while  then  just  to  try  how 
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you  may  like  the  usage  of  another  master,  who  gives  you  fair 
promises  at  least  to  come  to  him.  Surely,  my  friends,  of  all 
stupidity  in  the  world  his  must  be  the  greatest  who,  after 
robbing  a'  house,  runs  to  the  thief-takers  for  protection.  And 
yet  how  are  you  more  wise  ?  You  are  all  seeking  comfort  from 
one  that  has  already  betrayed  you,  applying  to  a  more  malicious 
being  than  any  thief- taker  of  them  all;  for  they  only  decoy  and 
then  hang  you ;  but  he  decoys  and  hangs,  and  what  is  worst 
of  all,  will  not  let  you  loose  after  the  hangman  has  done." 

When  I  had  concluded  I  received  the  compliments  of  my 
audience,  some  of  whom  came  and  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
swearing  that  I  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  that  they  desired 
my  further  acquaintance.  I  therefore  promised  to  repeat  my 
lecture  next  day,  and  actually  conceived  some  hopes  of  making 
a  reformation  here;  for  it  had  ever  been  my  opinion,  that 
no  man  was  past  the  hour  of  amendment,  every  heart  lying 
open  to  the  shafts  of  reproof,  if  the  archer  could  but  take  a 
proper  aim.  When  I  had  thus  satisfied  my  mind  I  went  back 
to  my  apartment,  where  my  wife  prepared  a  frugal  meal,  while 
Mr.  Jenkinson  begged  leave  to  add  his  dinner  to  ours,  and 
partake  of  the  pleasure,  as  he  was  kind  enough  to  express  it, 
of  my  conversation.  He  had  not  yet  seen  my  family ;  for  as 
they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a  door  in  the  narrow  passage 
already  described,  by  this  means  they  avoided  the  common 
prison.  Jenkinson  at  the  first  interview  therefore  seemed  not 
a  little  struck  with  the  beauty  of  my  youngest  daughter,  which 
her  pensive  air  contributed  to  heighten,  and  my  little  ones  did 
not  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Alas,  doctor,"  cried  he,  "  these  children  are  too  handsome 
and  too  good  for  such  a  place  as  this  !  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  "thank  heaven  my 
children  are  pretty  tolerable  in  morals,  and  if  they  be  good  it 
matters  little  for  the  rest." 

"  I  fancy,  sir,"  returned  my  fellow  prisoner,  "  that  it 
must  give  you  great  comfort  to  have  this  little  family  about 
you." 

"A  comfort,  Mr.  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  "yes  it  is  indeed 
a  comfort,  and  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  all  the  world ; 
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for  they  can  make  a  dungeon  seem  a  palace.  There  is  but  one 
way  in  this  life  of  wounding  my  happiness,  and  that  is  by 
injuring  them." 

"I  am  afraid  then,  sir,"  cried  he,  "that  I  am  in  some 
measure  culpable ;  for  I  think  I  see  here,"  looking  at  my  son 
Moses,  "  one  that  I  have  injured,  and  by  whom  I  wish  to  be 
forgiven." 

My  son  immediately  recollected  his  voice  and  features, 
though  he  had  before  seen  him  in  disguise,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  with  a  smile  forgave  him.  "  Yet,"  continued  he,  "  I 
can't  help  wondering  at  what  you  could  see  in  my  face  to  think 
me  a  proper  mark  for  deception." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "  it  was  not  your 
face,  but  your  white  stockings  and  the  black  ribband  in 
your  hair  that  allured  me.  But  no  disparagement  to  your 
parts,  I  have  deceived  wiser  men  than  you  in  my  time ;  and 
yet,  with  all  my  tricks,  the  blockheads  have  been  too  many  for 
me  at  last." 

"  I  suppose,"  cried  my  son,"  "  that  the  narrative  of  such  a 
life  as  yours  must  be  extremely  instructive  and  amusing." 

"  Not  much  of  either,"  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson.  "  Those 
relations  which  describe  the  tricks  and  vices  only  of  mankind, 
by  increasing  our  suspicion  in  life  retard  our  success.  The 
traveller  that  distrusts  every  person  he  meets,  and  turns  back 
upon  the  appearance  of  every  man  that  looks  like  a  robber, 
seldom  arrives  in  time  at  his  journey's  end. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  knowing 
one  is  the  silliest  fellow  under  the  sun.  I  was  thought  cunning 
from  my  very  childhood ;  when  but  seven  years  old  the  ladies 
would  say  that  I  was  a  perfect  little  man ;  at  fourteen  I  knew 
the  world,  cocked  my  hat,  and  loved  the  ladies ;  at  twenty, 
though  I  was  perfectly  honest,  yet  every  one  thought  me  so 
cunning  that  not  one  would  trust  me.  Thus  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  turn  sharper  in  my  own  defence,  and  have  lived  ever 
since,  my  head  throbbing  with  schemes  to  deceive,  and  my  heart 
palpitating  with  fears  of  .detection.  I  used  often  to  laugh  at 
your  honest  simple  neighbour  Flamborough,  and  one  way  or 
another  generally  cheated  him  once  a  year.   Yet  still  the  honest 
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man  went  forward  without  suspicion,  and  grew  rich,  while  I 
still  continued  tricksy  and  cunning,  and  was  poor,  without  the 
consolation  of  being  honest.  However,"  continued  he,  "  let 
me  know  your  case,  and  what  has  brought  you  here  ;  perhaps 
though  I  have  not  skill  to  avoid  a  gaol  myself,  I  may  extricate 
my  friends." 

In  compliance  with  this  curiosity,  I  informed  him  of  the 
whole  train  of  accidents  and  follies  that  had  plunged  me  into 
my  present  troubles,  and  my  utter  inability  to  get  free. 

After  hearing  my  story  and  pausing  some  minutes,  he  slapt 
his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  something  material,  and 
took  his  leave,  saying  he  would  try  what  could  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

This  next  morning  I  communicated  to  my  wife  and  children 
the  scheme  I  had  planned  of  reforming  the  prisoners,  which 
they  received  with  universal  disapprobation,  alleging  the 
impossibility  and  impropriety  of  it ;  adding,  that  my  endea- 
vours would  no  way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but  might 
probably  disgrace  my  calling. 

"  Excuse  me,"  returned  I,  "  these  people,  however  fallen, 
are  still  men,  and  that  is  a  very  good  title  to  my  affections. 
Good  counsel  rejected  returns  to  enrich  the  giver's  bosom  ; 
and  though  the  instruction  I  communicate  may  not  mend 
them,  yet  it  will  assuredly  mend  myself.  If  these  wretches, 
my  children,  were  princes,  there  would  be  thousands  ready  to 
offer  their  ministry ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  heart  that  is  buried 
in  a  dungeon  is  as  precious  as  that  seated  upon  a  throne.  Yes, 
my  treasures,  if  I  can  mend  them  I  will ;  perhaps  they  will 
not  all  despise  me.  Perhaps  I  may  catch  up  even  one  from 
the  gulph,  and  that  will  be  great  gain ;  for  is  there  nron  earth 
a  gem  so  precious  as  the  human  soul  ?  " 
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Thus  saying  I  left  them,  and  descended  to  the  common 
prison,  where  I  found  the  prisoners  very  merry,  expecting  my 
arrival ;  and  each  prepared  with  some  gaol  trick  to  play  upon 
the  doctor.  Thus,  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  one  turned  my 
wig  awry,  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  asked  my  pardon.  A 
second,  who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  a  knack  of  spitting 
through  his  teeth,  which  fell  in  showers  upon  my  book.  A 
third  would  cry  amen  in  such  an  affected  tone,  as  gave  the  rest 
great  delight.  A  fourth  had  slyly  picked  my  pocket  of  my 
spectacles.  But  there  was  one  whose  trick  gave  more  universal 
pleasure  than  all  the  rest ;  for  observing  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  disposed  my  books  on  the  table  before  me,  he  very 
dexterously  displaced  one  of  them,  and  put  an  obscene  jest- 
book  of  his  own  in  the  place.  However,  I  took  no  notice  of 
all  that  this  mischievous  group  of  little  beings  could  do,  but 
went  on,  perfectly  sensible  that  what  was  ridiculous  in  my 
attempt  would  excite  mirth  only  the  first  or  second  time, 
while  what  was  serious  would  be  permanent.  My  design 
succeeded,  and  in  less  than  six  days  some  were  penitent,  and 
all  attentive. 

It  was  now  that  I  applauded  my  perseverance  and  address, 
at  thus  giving  sensibility  to  wretches  divested  of  every  moral 
feeling,  and  now  began  to  think  of  doing  them  temporal 
services  also,  by  rendering  their  situation  somewhat  more 
comfortable.  Their  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
famine  and  excess,  tumultuous  riot  and  bitter  repining.  Their 
only  employment  was  quarrelling  among  each  other,  playing 
at  cribbage,  and  cutting  tobacco  stoppers.  From  this  last 
mode  of  idle  industry  I  took  the  hint  of  setting  such  as  chose 
to  work  at  cutting  pegs  for  tobacconists  and  shoemakers,  the 
proper  wood  being  bought  by  a  general  subscription,  and 
when  manufactured,  sold  by  my  appointment;  so  that  each 
earned  something  every  day :  a  trifle  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 
maintain  him. 

I  did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for  the  punishment 
of  immorality,  and  rewards  for  peculiar  industry.  Thus,  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  I  had  formed  them  into  something  social 
and  humane,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  regarding  myself  as  a 
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legislator,  who  had  brought  men  from  their  native  ferocity  into 
friendship  and  obedience. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative  power 
would  thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  severity. 
1  That  it  would  seem  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradicating 
I  crimes  is  not  by  making  punishments  familiar,  but  formidable. 

Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons,  which  find  or  make  men 
j  guilty,  which  enclose  wretches  for  the  commission  of  one  crime, 
j  and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration 
,  of  thousands ;  we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
!  places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused  might  be 
•  attended  by  such  as  could  give  them  repentance  if  guilty,  or 
!  new  motives  to  virtue  if  innocent.  And  this,  but  not  the 
increasing  punishments,  is  the  way  to  mend  a  state ;  nor  can  I 
avoid  even  questioning  the  validity  of  that  right  which  social 
combinations  have  assumed  of  capitally  punishing  offences  of 
a  slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder  their  right  is  obvious,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  from  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off 
that  man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the  life  of  another. 
Against  such,  all  nature  rises  in  arms ;  but  it  is  not  so  against 
him  who  steals  my  property.  Natural  law  gives  me  no  right 
to  take  away  his  life,  as  by  that  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much 
his  property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  have  any  right,  it  must  be 
from  a  compact  made  between  us,  that  he  who  deprives  the 
other  of  ids  horse  shall  die.  But  this  is  a  false  compact; 
because  no  man  has  a  right  to  barter  his  life  any  more  than 
to  take  it  away,  as  it  is  not  his  own.  And  besides,  the  com- 
pact is  inadequate,  and  would  be  set  aside  even  in  a  court  of 
modern  equity,  as  there  is  a  great  penalty  for  a  very  trifling 
convenience,  since  it  is  far  better  that  two  men  should  live 
than  that  one  man  should  ride.  But  a  compact  that  is  false 
between  two  men,  is  equally  so  between  an  hundred,  or  an 
hundred  thousand ;  for  as  ten  millions  of  circles  can  never 
make  a  square,  so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend  the 
smallest  foundation  to  falsehood.  It  is  thus  that  reason  speaks, 
and  untutored  nature  says  the  same  thing.  Savages  that  are 
directed  by  natural  law  alone,  are  very  tender  of  the  lives  of 
each  other;  they  seldom  shed  blood  but  to  retaliate  former 
cruehy. 
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Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war,  had  but  few 
executions  in  times  of  peace ;  and  in  all  commencing  govern- 
ments that  have  the  print  of  nature  still  strong  upon  them, 
scarce  any  crime  is  held  capital. 

It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  community  that  penal 
laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the 
poor.  Government,  while  it  grows  older,  seems  to  acquire  the 
moroseness  of  age ;  and  as  if  our  property  were  become  dearer 
in  proportion  as  it  increased,  as  if  the  more  enormous  our 
wealth  the  more  extensive  our  fears,  all  our  possessions  are 
paled  up  with  new  edicts  every  day,  and  hung  round  with 
gibbets  to  scare  every  invader. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number  of  our  penal 
laws,  or  the  licentiousness  of  our  people,  that  this  country 
should  show  more  convicts  in  a  year,  than  half  the  dominions 
of  Europe  united.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  both;  for  they 
mutually  produce  each  other.  When,  by  ^discriminate  penal 
laws,  a  nation  beholds  the  same  punishment  affixed  to  dis- 
similar degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving  no  distinction  in  the 
penalty,  the  people  are  led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction  in  the 
crime,  and  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality  :  thus 
the  multitude  of  laws  produce  new  vices,  and  new  vices  call  for 
fresh  restraints. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  instead  of  contriving 
new  laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of 
society  till  a  convulsion  come  to  burst  them,  instead  of  cutting 
away  wretches  as  useless  before  we  have  tried  their  utility, 
instead  of  converting  correction  into  vengeance,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  government,  and 
made  law  the  protector,  but  not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  We 
should  then  find  that  creatures,  whose  souls  are  held  as  dross, 
only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner ;  we  should  then  find  that 
creatures  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should 
feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treated,  serve  to 
sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger ;  that  as  their  faces  are  like 
ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base  as 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend  ;  that  a  man  may  see  his  last 
crime  without  dying  for  it ;  and  that  very  little  blood  will  serve 
to  cement  our  security. 
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HAPPINESS  AND  MI8EET  BATHER  THE  BE8ULT  OF  PRUDENCE  THAN 
OF  VIRTUE  IN  THIS  LIFE.  TEMPORAL  EVIL8  OR  FELICITIES 
BEING  REGARDED  BY  HEAVEN  AS  THINGS  MERELY  IN  THEM- 
SELVES TRIFLING,  AND  UNWORTHY  ITS  CARE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

I  had  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fortnight,  but  had  not 
since  my  arrival  been  visited  by  my  dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly 
longed  to  see  her.  Having  communicated  my  wishes  to  my 
wife,  the  next  morning  the  poor  girl  entered  my  apartment 
leaning  on  her  sister's  arm.  The  change  which  I  saw  in  her 
countenance  struck  me.  The  numberless  graces  that  once 
resided  there  were  now  fled,  and  the  hand  of  death  seemed  to 
have  moulded  every  feature  to  alarm  me.  Her  temples  were 
sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a  fatal  paleness  sate  upon 
her  cheek. 

"Iam  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  " but  why  this 
dejection,  Livy  ?  I  hope,  my  love,  you  have  too  great  a  regard 
for  me  to  permit  disappointment  thus  to  undermine  a  life 
which  I  prize  as  my  own.  Be  cheerful,  child,  and  we  yet  may 
see  happier  days." 

"  You  have  ever,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  been  kind  to  me,  and  it 
adds  to  my  pain  that  I  shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  that  happiness  you  promise.  Happiness,  I  fear,  is  no 
longer  reserved  for  me  here ;  and  I  long  to  be  rid  of  a  place 
where  I  have  only  found  distress.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  wish  you 
would  make  a  proper  submission  to  Mr.  Thornhill ;  it  may,  in 
some  measure,  induce  him  to  pity  you,  and  it  will  give  me 
relief  in  dying." 

"Never,  child,"  replied  I,  "never  will  I  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  my  daughter  a  prostitute ;  for  though  the  world 
may  look  upon  your  offence  with  scorn,  let  it  be  mine  to  regard 
it  as  a  mark  of  credulity,  not  of  guilt.    My  dear,  I  am  no  way 
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miserable  in  this  place,  however  dismal  it  may  seem,  and  be 
assured  that  while  you  continue  to  bless  me  by  living,  he  shall 
never  have  my  consent  to  make  you  more  wretched  by  marrying 
another." 

After  the  departure  of  my  daughter,  my  fellow-prisoner,  who 
was  by  at  this  interview,  sensibly  enough  expostulated  upon  my 
obstinacy,  in  refusing  a  submission,  which  promised  to  give  me 
freedom.  He  observed,  that  the  rest  of  my  family  was  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  peace  of  one  child  alone,  and  she  the  only 
one  who  had  offended  me.  "Beside,"  added  he,  "I  don't 
know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  obstruct  the  union  of  man  and  wife, 
which  you  do  at  present,  by  refusing  to  consent  to  a  match  you 
cannot  hinder,  but  may  render  unhappy." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  man  that 
oppresses  us.  I  am  very  sensible  that  no  submission  I  can 
make  could  procure  me  liberty  even  for  an  hour.  I  am  told 
that  even  in  this  very  room  a  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last 
year,  died  for  want.  But  though  my  submission  and  approba- 
tion could  transfer  me  from  hence  to  the  most  beautiful  apart- 
ment he  is  possessed  of;  yet  I  would  grant  neither,  as 
something  whispers  me  that  it  would  be  giving  a  sanction  to 
adultery.  While  my  daughter  lives  no  other  marriage  of  his 
shall  ever  be  legal  in  my  eye.  Were  she  removed,  indeed,  I 
should  be  the  basest  of  men,  from  any  resentment  of  my  own, 
to  attempt  putting  asunder  those  who  wish  for  an  union.  No, 
villain  as  he  is,  I  should  then  wish  him  married,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  his  future  debaucheries.  But  now  should 
I  not  be  the  most  cruel  of  all  fathers  to  sign  an  instrument 
which  must  send  my  child  to  the  grave,  merely  to  avoid  a 
prison  myself;  and  thus  to  escape  one  pang,  break  my  child's 
heart  with  a  thousand  ?  " 

He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  answer,  but  could  not 
avoid  observing,  that  he  feared  my  daughter's  life  was  already 
too  much  wasted  to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner.  "  However," 
continued  he,  "  though  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  nephew,  I 
hope  you  have  no  objections  to  laying  your  case  before  the 
uncle,  who  has  the  first  character  in  the  kingdom  for  every- 
thing that  is  just  and  good.    I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  a 
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letter  by  the  post,  intimating  all  his  nephew's  ill-usage,  and 
my  life  for  it,  that  in  three  days  you  shall  have  an  answer." 
I  thanked  him  for  the  hint,  and  instantly  set  about  complying : 
but  I  wanted  paper,  and  unluckily  all  our  money  had  been  laid 
out  that  morning  in  provisions :  however  he  supplied  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  to 
know  what  reception  my  letter  might  meet  with ;  but  in  the 
meantime  was  frequently  solicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  rather  than  remain  here,  and  every  hour  received 
repeated  accounts  of  the  decline  of  my  daughter's  health.  The 
third  day  and  the  fourth  arrived,  but  I  received  no  answer  to  my 
letter :  the  complaints  of  a  stranger  against  a  favourite  nephew 
were  no  way  likely  to  succeed;  so  that  these  hopes  soon 
vanished  like  all  my  former.  My  mind,  however,  still  sup- 
ported itself,  though  confinement  and  bad  air  began  to  make  a 
visible  alteration  in  my  health,  and  my  arm  that  had  suffered 
in  the  fire  grew  worse.  My  children,  however,  sate  by  me,  and 
while  I  was  stretched  on  my  straw  read  to  me  by  turns,  or 
listened  and  wept  at  my  instructions.  But  my  daughter's 
health  declined  faster  than  mine :  every  message  from  her  con- 
tributed to  increase  my  apprehensions  and  pain.  The  fifth 
morning  after  I  had  written  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Sir 
William  Thornhill,  I  was  alarmed  with  an  account  that  she 
was  speechless.  Now  it  was  that  confinement  was  truly  painful 
to  me ;  my  soul  was  bursting  from  its  prison  to  be  near  the 
pillow  of  my  child  to  comfort,  to  strengthen  her,  to  receive  her 
last  wishes,  and  teach  her  soul  the  way  to  heaven  !  Another 
account  came.  She  was  expiring,  and  yet  I  was  debarred  the 
small  comfort  of  weeping  by  her.  My  fellow  prisoner  some 
time  after  came  with  the  last  account.  He  bade  me  be  patient. 
She  was  dead ! — The  next  morning  he  returned  and  found  me 
with  my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only  companions,  who  were 
using  all  their  innocent  efforts  to  comfort  me.  They  entreated 
to  read  to  me,  and  bade  me  not  to  cry,  for  I  was  now  too  old 
to  weep.  "  And  is  not  my  sister  an  angel  now,  papa  ?  "  cried  the 
eldest,  "  and  why,  then,  are  you  sorry  for  her  ?  I  wish  I  were 
an  angel  out  of  this  frightful  place,  if  my  papa  were  with  me." 
"  Yes,"  added  my  youngest  darling,  "  Heaven,  where  my  sister 
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is,  is  a  finer  place  than  this,  and  there  are  none  but  good 
people  there,  and  the  people  here  are  very  bad." 

Mr.  J enkinson  interrupted  their  harmless  prattle,  by  observing 
that  now  my  daughter  was  no  more,  I  should  seriously  think 
of  the  rest  of  my  family,  and  attempt  to  save  my  own  life, 
which  was  every  day  declining  for  want  of  necessaries  and 
wholesome  air.  He  added,  that  it  was  now  incumbent  on  me 
to  sacrifice  any  pride  or  resentment  of  my  own,  to  the  welfare 
of  those  who  depended  on  me  for  support ;  and  that  I  was 
now,  both  by  reason  and  justice,  obliged  to  try  to  reconcile 
my  landlord. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  replied  I,  "  there  is  no  pride  left  me 
now ;  I  should  detest  my  own  heart  if  I  saw  either  pride  or 
resentment  lurking  there.  On  the  contrary,  as  my  oppressor 
has  been  once  my  parishioner,  I  hope  one  day  to  present  him 
up  an  unpolluted  soul  at  the  eternal  tribunal.  No,  Sir,  I  have 
no  resentment  now,  and  though  he  has  taken  from  me  what  I 
held  dearer  than  all  his  treasures,  though  he  has  wrung  my 
heart,  for  I  am  sick  almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow 
prisoner,  yet  that  shall  never  inspire  me  with  vengeance.  I  am 
now  willing  to  approve  his  marriage,  and  if  this  submission 
can  do  him  any  pleasure,  let  him  know,  that  if  I  have  done 
him  any  injury,  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  took  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  down  my  sub- 
mission nearly  as  I  have  expressed  it,  to  which  I  signed 
my  name.  My  son  was  employed  to  carry  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Thornhill,  who  was  then  at  his  seat  in  the  country.  He 
went,  and  in  about  six  hours  returned  with  a  verbal  answer. 
He  had  some  difficulty,  he  said,  to  get  a  sight  of  his  landlord, 
as  the  servants  were  insolent  and  suspicious ;  but  he  accident- 
ally saw  him  as  he  was  going  out  upon  business,  preparing  for 
his  marriage,  which  was  to  be  in  three  days.  He  continued  to 
inform  us,  that  he  stept  up  in  the  humblest  manner  and 
delivered  the  letter,  which,  when  Mr.  Thornhill  had  read,  he 
said  that  all  submission  was  now  too  late,  and  unnecessary ; 
that  he  had  heard  of  our  application  to  his  uncle,  which  met 
with  the  contempt  it  deserved ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  that  all 
future  applications  should  be  directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to 
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him.  He  observed,  however,  that  as  he  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  discretion  of  the  two  young  ladies,  they  might 
have  been  the  most  agreeable  intercessors. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  I  to  my  fellow  prisoner,  "  you  now  discover 
the  temper  of  the  man  who  oppresses  me.  He  can  at  once  be 
facetious  and  cruel ;  but  let  him  use  me  as  he  will,  I  shall  soon 
be  free,  in  spite  of  all  his  bolts  to  restrain  me.  I  am  now 
drawing  towards  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as  I  approach  it ; 
this  expectation  cheers  my  afflictions,  and  though  I  leave  an 
helpless  family  of  orphans  behind  me,  yet  they  will  not  be 
utterly  forsaken ;  some  friend  perhaps  will  be  found  to  assist 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  poor  father,  and  some  may  charitably 
relieve  them  for  the  sake  of  their  heavenly  Father." 

Just  as  I  spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not  seen  that  day 
before,  appeared  with  looks  of  terror,  and  making  efforts,  but 
unable  to  speak.  "Why,  my  love,"  cried  I,  "why  will  you 
thus  increase  my  afflictions  by  your  own,  what  though  no 
submissions  can  turn  our  severe  master,  though  he  has  doomed 
me  to  die  in  this  place  of  wretchedness,  and  though  we  have 
lost  a  darling  child,  yet  still  you  will  find  comfort  in  your 
other  children  when  I  shall  be  no  more."  "  We  have  indeed 
lost,"  returned  she,  "  a  darling  child.  My  Sophia,  my  dearest, 
is  gone,  snatched  from  us,  carried  off  by  ruffians ! " 

"  How,  madam ! "  cried  my  fellow  prisoner,  "  Miss  Sophia 
carried  off  by  villains,  sure  it  cannot  be  ?  " 

She  could  only  answer  with  a  fixed  look  and  a  flood  of  tears. 
But  one  of  the  prisoner's  wives  who  was  present,  and  came  in 
with  her,  gave  us  a  more  distinct  account :  she  informed  us 
that  as  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  herself  were  taking  a  walk 
together  on  the  great  road  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  a 
post-chaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  them  and  instantly  stopt. 
Upon  which,  a  well  drest  man,  but  not  Mr.  Thornhill,  stepping 
out,  clasped  my  daughter  round  the  waist,  and  forcing  her 
in,  bid  the  postilion  drive  on,  so  that  they  were  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment. 

"  Now,"  cried  I,  "  the  sum  of  my  miseries  is  made  up,  nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  anything  on  earth  to  give  me  another 
pang.    What !  not  one  left !  not  to  leave  me  one !  the 
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monster!  tlie  child  that  was  next  my  heart!  she  had  the 
beauty  of  an  angel,  and  almost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel.  But 
support  that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall.    Not  to  leave  me  one ! " 

"  Alas !  my  husband,"  said  my  wife,  "  you  seem  to  want 
comfort  even  more  than  I.  Our  distresses  are  great ;  but  I 
could  bear  this  and  more,  if  I  saw  you  but  easy.  They  may 
take  away  my  cliildren,  and  all  the  world,  if  they  leave  me  but 
you." 

My  son,  who  was  present,  endeavoured  to  moderate  our 
grief ;  he  bade  us  take  comfort,  for  he  hoped  that  we  might 

still  have  reason  to  be  thankful.  "My  child,"  cried  I,  "  look 

round  the  world,  and  see  if  there  be  any  happiness  left  me 
now.  Is  not  every  ray  of  comfort  shut  out ;  while  all  our  bright 

prospects  only  lie  beyond  the  grave  !  "  "  My  dear  father," 

returned  he,  "  I  hope  there  is  still  something  that  will  give  you 
an  interval  of  satisfaction,  for  I  have  a  letter  from  my  brother 

George."  "  What  of  him,  child,  "  interrupted  I,  "  does  he 

know  our  misery  ?    I  hope  my  boy  is  exempt  from  any  part  of 

what  his  wretched  family  suffers  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,"  returned 

he ;  "  he  is  perfectly  gay,  cheerful,  and  happy.  His  letter  brings 
nothing  but  good  news;  he  is  the  favourite  of  his  colonel, 
who  promises  to  procure  him  the  very  next  lieutenancy  that 
becomes  vacant ! " 

"  And  are  you  sure  of  all  this,"  cried  my  wife,  "  are  you  sure 

that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  my  boy  ?  "  "  Nothing  indeed, 

Madam,"  returned  my  son,  "  you  shall  see  the  letter,  which 
will  give  you  the  highest  pleasure;   and  if  anything  can 

procure  you  comfort  I  am  sure  that  will."  "  But  are  you 

sure,"  still  repeated  she,  "  that  the  letter  is  from  himself,  and 

that  he  is  really  so  happy  ?  "  "  Yes,  Madam,"  replied  he, 

"  it  is  certainly  his,  and  he  will  one  day  be  the  credit  and 

the  support  of  our  family  ?  "  (i  Then  I  thank  Providence," 

cried  she  ;  "  that  my  last  letter  to  him  has  miscarried. — Yes, 
my  dear,"  continued  she,  turning  to  me,  "  I  will  now  confess, 
that  though  the  hand  of  heaven  is  sore  upon  us  in  other 
instances,  it  has  been  favourable  here.  By  the  last  letter  I 
wrote  my  son,  which  was  in  the  bitterness  of  anger,  I  desired 
him,  upon  his  mother's  blessing,  and  if  he  had  the  heart  of  a 
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man,  to  see  justice  done  his  father  and  sister,  and  avenge  our 
cause.  But  thanks  be  to  him  that  directs  all  things,  it  has 
miscarried,  and  I  am  at  rest/* — "  Woman,"  cried  I,  "  thou  hast 
done  very  ill,  and  at  another  time  my  reproaches  might  have 
been  more  severe.  Oh !  what  a  tremendous  gulph  hast  thou 
escaped,  that  would  have  buried  both  thee  and  him  in  endless 
ruin.  Providence  indeed  has  here  been  kinder  to  us  than  we 
to  ourselves.  It  has  reserved  that  son  to  be  the  father  and 
protector  of  my  children  when  I  shall  be  away.  How  unjustly 
did  I  complain  of  being  stript  of  every  comfort,  when  still  I 
hear  that  he  is  happy  and  insensible  of  our  afflictions ;  still 
kept  in  reserve  to  support  his  widowed  mother,  and  to  protect 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  But  what  sisters  has  he  left,  he  has 
no  sisters  now,  they  are  all  gone,  robbed  from  me,  and  I  am 

undone."  "  Father,"  interrupted  my  son,  "  I  beg  you  will 

give  me  leave,  to  read  this  letter,  I  know  it  will  please  you." 
Upon  which,  with  my  permission,  he  read  as  follows : — 

"Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  have  called  off  my  imagination  a  few  moments  from 
the  pleasures  that  surround  me,  to  fix  it  upon  objects  that  are 
still  more  pleasing,  the  dear  little  fire-side  at  home.  My  fancy 
draws  that  harmless  group  as  listening  to  every  line  of  this  with 
great  composure.  I  view  those  faces  with  delight,  which  never 
felt  the  deforming  hand  of  ambition  or  distress  !  But  what- 
ever your  happiness  may  be  at  home,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  some 
addition  to  it  to  hear  that  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  my 
situation,  and  every  way  happy  here. 

"  Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom ;  the  colonel,  who  professes  himself  my  friend,  takes 
me  with  him  to  all  companies  where  he  is  acquainted,  and 
after  my  first  visit  I  generally  find  myself  received  with 
increased  respect  upon  repeating  it.     I  danced  last  night 

with  Lady  G  ,  and  could  I  forget  you  know  whom, 

I  might  be  perhaps  successful.  But  it  is  my  fate  still  to 
remember  others,  while  I  am  myself  forgotten  by  most  pi  my 
absent  friends,  and  in  this  number  I  fear,  Sir,  that  I  must 
consider  you;  for  I  have  long  expected  the  pleasure  of  a 
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letter  from  home  to  no  purpose.  Olivia  and  Sophia,  too, 
promised  to  write,  but  seem  to  have  forgotten  me.  Tell 
them  they  are  two  arrant  little  baggages,  and  that  I  am  this 
moment  in  a  most  violent  passion  with  them :  yet  still,  I 
know  not  how,  though  I  want  to  bluster  a  little,  my  heart 
is  respondent  only  to  softer  emotions.  Then  tell  them,  Sir, 
that  after  all,  I  love  them  affectionately,  and  be  assured  of  my 
ever  remaining  Your  dutiful  son." 

"  In  all  our  miseries,"  cried  I,  "  what  thanks  have  we  not 
to  return,  that  one  at  least  of  our  family  is  exempted  from 
what  we  suffer.  Heaven  be  his  guard,  and  keep  my  boy 
thus  happy,  to  be  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
the  father  of  these  two  babes,  which  is  all  the  patrimony  I 
can  now  bequeath  him.  May  he  keep  their  innocence  from 
the  temptations  of  want,  and  be  their  conductor  in  the  paths 
of  honour."  I  had  scarce  said  these  words,  when  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  tumult  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  prison 
below:  it  died  away  soon  after,  and  a  clanking  of  fetters 
was  heard  along  the  passage  that  led  to  my  apartment.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  entered,  holding  a  man  all  bloody, 
wounded,  and  fettered  with  the  heaviest  irons.  I  looked 
with  compassion  on  the  wretch  as  he  approached  me,  but 

with  horror  when  I  found  it  was  my  own  son.  "My 

George  t  My  George !  and  do  I  behold  thee  thus.  Wounded ! 
Fettered !  Is  this  thy  happiness !  Is  this  the  manner  you 
return  to  me !  0  that  this  sight  could  break  my  heart  at 
once,  and  let  me  die !  " — "  Where,  Sir,  is  your  fortitude  ?  " 
returned  my  son,  with  an  intrepid  voice.  "I  must  suffer, 
my  life  is  forfeited,  and  let  them  take  it." 1 

I  tried  to  restrain  my  passions  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 

but  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  the  effort.  "O 

my  boy,  my  heart  weeps  to  behold  thee  thus,  and  I  cannot, 
cannot  help  it.  In  the  moment  that  I  thought  thee  blest, 
and  prayed  for  thy   safety,  to  behold  thee  thus  again! 

1  "It  is  my  last  happiness,  that  I  hare  committed  no  murder,  though  I  here  lost 
all  hopes  of  pardon." — First  Edit. 
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Chained,  wounded.  And  yet  the  death  of  the  youthful  is 
happy.  But  I  am  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  have  lived  to  see 
this  day.  To  see  my  children  all  untimely  falling  about  me, 
while  I  continue  a  wretched  survivor  in  the  midst  of  ruin ! 
May  all  the  curses  that  ever  sunk  a  soul  fall  heavy  upon  the 
murderer  of  my  children.    May  he  live,  like  me,  to  see  " 

"  Hold,  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  "  or  I  shall  blush  for  thee. 
How,  Sir,  forgetful  of  your  age,  your  holy  calling,  thus  to 
arrogate  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  fling  those  curses  upward 
that  must  soon  descend  to  crush  thy  own  grey  head  with 
destruction!  No,  Sir,  let  it  be  your  care  now  to  fit  me  for 
that  vile  death  I  must  shortly  suffer,  to  arm  me  with  hope  and 
resolution,  to  give  me  courage  to  drink  of  that  bitterness  which 
must  shortly  be  my  portion." 

"  My  child,  you  must  not  die :  I  am  sure  no  offence  of  thine 
can  deserve  so  vile  a  punishment.  My  George  could  never 
be  guilty  of  any  crime  to  make  his  ancestors  ashamed  of  him." 

"  Mine,  Sir,"  returned  my  son,  "  is,  I  fear,  an  unpardonable 
one.1  When  I  received  my  mother's  letter  from  home,  I 
immediately  came  down,  determined  to  punish  the  betrayer  of 
our  honour,  and  sent  him  an  order  to  meet  me,  which  he 
answered  not  in  person,  but  by  his  dispatching  four  of  his 
domestics  to  seize  me.  I  wounded  one  who  first  assaulted 
me,  and  I  fear  desperately;  but  the  rest  made  me  their 
prisoner.  The  coward  is  determined  to  put  the  law  in  execu- 
tion against  me ;  the  proofs  are  undeniable ;  I  have  sent  a 
challenge,  and  as  I  am  the  first  transgressor  upon  the  statute, 
I  see  no  hopes  of  pardon.  But  you  have  often  charmed  me 
with  your  lessons  of  fortitude,  let  me  now,  Sir,  find  them  in 
your  example." 

"And,  my  son,  you  shall  find  them.  I  am  now  raised 
above  this  world,  and  all  the  pleasures  it  can  produce.  From 
this  moment  I  break  from  my  heart  all  the  ties  that  held  it 
down  to  earth,  and  will  prepare  to  fit  us  both  for  eternity. 
Yes,  my  son,  I  will  point  out  the  way,  and  my  soul  shall 

1  "I  hare  sent  a  challenge,  and  that  is  death  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament" — Fir* 
Edit. 
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guide  yours  In  the  ascent,  for  we  will  take  our  flight  together. 
I  now  see  and  am  convinced  you  can  expect  no  pardon  here, 
and  I  can  only  exhort  you  to  seek  it  at  that  greatest  tribunal 
where  we  both  shall  shortly  answer.  But  let  us  not  be  nig- 
gardly in  our  exhortation,  but  let  all  our  fellow-prisoners 
have  a  share;  good  gaoler,  let  them  be  permitted  to  stand 
here  while  I  attempt  to  improve  them."  Thus  saying,  I 
made  an  effort  to  rise  from  my  straw,  but  wanted  strength, 
and  was  able  only  to  recline  against  the  wall.  The  prisoners 
assembled  themselves  according  to  my  directions,  for  they 
loved  to  hear  my  counsel ;  my  son  and  his  mother  supported 
me  on  either  side ;  I  looked  and  saw  that  none  were  wanting} 
and  then  addressed  them  with  the  following  exhortation. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  EQUAL  DEALINGS  OF  PROVIDENCE  DEMONSTRATED  WITH  REGARD 
TO  THE  HAPPY  AND  THE  MISERABLE  HERE  BELOW.  THAT  FROM 
THE  NATURE  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN,  THE  WRETCHED  MUST  BE 
REPAID  THE  BALANCE  OF  THEIR  SUFFERINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  HERE- 
AFTER. 

"My  friends,  my  children,  and  fellow-sufferers,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  here  below,  I 
find  that  much  has  been  given  man  to  enjoy,  yet  still  more 
to  suffer.  Though  we  should  examine  the  whole  world,  we 
shall  not  find  one  man  so  happy  as  to  have  nothing  left 
to  wish  for ;  but  we  daily  see  thousands  who  by  suicide  show 
us  they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In  this  life  then  it 
appears  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  blest,  but  yet  we  may  be 
completely  miserable. 

"  Why  man  should  thus  feel  pain,  why  our  wretchedness 
should  be  requisite  in  the  formation  of  universal  felicity; 
why,  when  all  other  systems  arc  made  perfect  by  the  perfection 
of  their  subordinate  parts,  the  great  system  should  require 
for  its  perfection  parts  that  are  not  only  subordinate  to 
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others,  but  imperfect  in  themselves ;  these  are  questions  that 
never  can  be  explained,  and  might  be  useless  if  known.  On 
this  subject  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  elude  our  curiosity, 
satisfied  with  granting  us  motives  to  consolation. 

"  In  this  situation,  man  has  called  in  the  friendly  assistance 
of  philosophy,  and  heaven,  seeing  the  incapacity  of  that  to 
console  him,  has  given  him  the  aid  of  religion.  The  consola- 
tions of  philosophy  are  very  amusing,  but  often  fallacious.  It 
tells  us  that  life  is  filled  with  comforts,  if  we  will  but  enjoy 
them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  we  unavoidably 
have  miseries  here,  life  is  short,  and  they  will  soon  be  over. 
Thus  do  these  consolations  destroy  each  other ;  for  if  life  is 
a  place  of  comfort  its  shortness  must  be  misery,  and  if  it  be 
long  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus  philosophy  is  weak; 
but  religion  comforts  in  an  higher  strain.  Man  is  here,  it 
tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  another 
abode.  When  the  good  man  leaves  the  body  and  is  all  a 
glorious  mind,  he  will  find  he  has  been  making  himself  a 
heaven  of  happiness  here,  while  the  wretch  that  has  been 
maimed  and  contaminated  by  his  vices,  shrinks  from  his  body 
with  terror,  and  finds  that  he  has  anticipated  the  vengeance 
of  heaven.  To  religion  then  we  must  hold  in  every  circumstance 
of  life  for  our  truest  comfort ;  for  if  already  we  are  happy, 
it  is  .a  pleasure  to  think  that  we  can  make  that  happiness 
unending;  and  if  we  are  miserable,  it  is  very  consoling  to 
think  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest.  Thus  to  the  fortunate 
religion  holds  out  a  continuance  of  bliss,  to  the  wretched  a 
change  from  pain. 

"  But  though  religion  is  very  kind  to  all  men,  it  has  promised 
peculiar  rewards  to  the  unhappy;  the  sick,  the  naked,  the 
houseless,  the  heavy-laden,  and  the  prisoner  have  ever  most 
frequent  promises  in  our  sacred  law.  The  author  of  our 
religion  every  where  professes  himself  the  wretch's  friend,  and 
unlike  the  false  ones  of  this  world,  bestows  all  his  caresses 
upon  the  forlorn.  The  unthinking  have  censured  this  as 
partiality,  as  a  preference  without  merit  to  deserve  it  But 
they  never  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  heaven 
itself  to  make  the  offer  of  unceasing  felicity  as  great  a  gift  to 
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the  happy  as  to  the  miserable.  To  the  first  eternity  is  but  a 
single  blessing,  since  at  most  it  but  increases  what  they  already 
possess.  To  the  latter  it  is  a  double  advantage ;  for  it  dimi- 
nishes their  pain  here,  and  rewards  them  with  heavenly  bliss 
hereafter. 

"  But  Providence  is  in  another  respect  kinder  to  the  poor 
than  the  rich ;  for  as  it  thus  makes  the  life  alter  death  more 
desirable,  so  it  smoothes  the  passage  there.  The  wretched 
have  had  a  long  familiarity  with  every  face  of  terror.  The  man 
of  sorrows  lays  himself  quietly  down,  without  possessions  to 
regret,  and  but  few  ties  to  stop  his  departure :  he  feels  only 
nature's  pang  in  the  final  separation,  and  this  is  no  way  greater 
than  he  has  often  fainted  under  before;  for  after  a  certain 
degree  of  pain,  every  new  breach  that  death  opens  in  the 
constitution,  nature  kindly  covers  with  insensibility. 

"  Thus  Providence  has  given  the  wretched  two  advantages 
over  the  happy  in  this  life,  greater  felicity  in  dying,  and  in 
heaven  all  that  superiority  of  pleasure  which  arises  from  con- 
trasted enjoyment.  And  this  superiority,  my  friends,  is  no 
small  advantage,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor  man  in  the  parable ;  for  though  he  was  already  in  heaven, 
and  felt  all  the  raptures  it  could  give,  yet  it  was  mentioned  as 
an  addition  to  his  happiness,  that  he  had  once  been  wretched, 
and  now  was  comforted ;  that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  be 
miserable,  and  now  felt  what  it  was  to  be  happy. 

"  Thus,  my  friends,  you  see  religion  does  what  philosophy 
could  never  do :  it  shows  the  equal  dealings  of  heaven  to  the 
happy  and  the  unhappy,  and  levels  all  human  enjoyments  to 
nearly  the  same  standard.  It  gives  to  both  rich  and  poor  the 
same  happiness  hereafter,  and  equal  hopes  to  aspire  after  it ; 
but  if  the  rich  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  pleasure  here, 
the  poor  have  the  endless  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  it  was 
once  to  be  miserable,  when  crowned  with  endless  felicity  here- 
after ;  and  even  though  this  should  be  called  a  small  advantage, 
yet  being  an  eternal  one,  it  must  make  up  by  duration  what 
the  temporal  happiness  of  the  great  may  have  exceeded  by 
intenseness. 

"  These  are  therefore  the  consolations  which  the  wretched 
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have  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  which  they  are  above  the 
rest  of  mankind;  in  other  respects  they  are  below  them. 
They  who  would  know  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  must  see  life 
and  endure  it.  To  declaim  on  the  temporal  advantages  they 
enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what  none  either  believe  or  practise. 
The  men  who  have  the  necessaries  of  living  are  not  poor,  and 
they  who  want  them  must  be  miserable.  Yes,  my  friends,  we 
must  be  miserable.  No  vain  efforts  of  a  refined  imagination 
can  soothe  the  wants  of  nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to 
the  dank  vapour  of  a  dungeon,  or  ease  to  the  throbbings  of  a 
broken  heart.  Let  the  philosopher  from  his  couch  of  softness 
tell  us  that  we  can  resist  all  these.  Alas  !  the  effort  by  which 
we  resist.them  is  still  the  greatest  pain !  Death  is  slight,  and 
any  man  may  sustain  it ;  but  torments  are  dreadful,  and  these 
no  man  can  endure. 

"  To  us  then,  my  friends,  the  promises  of  happiness  in 
heaven  should  be  peculiarly  dear ;  for  if  our  reward  be  in  this 
life  alone,  we  are  then  indeed  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 
When  I  look  round  these  gloomy  walls,  made  to  terrify,  as 
well  as  to  confine  us;  this  light  that  only  serves  to  show  the 
horrors  of  the  place,  those  shackles  that  tyranny  has  imposed, 
or  crime  made  necessary;  when  I  survey  these  emaciated 
looks,  and  hear  those  groans,  O !  my  friends,  what  a  glorious 
exchange  would  heaven  be  for  these.  To  fly  through  regions 
unconfined  as  air,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  bliss,  to 
carol  over  endless  hymns  of  praise,  to  have  no  master  to 
threaten  or  insult  us,  but  the  form  of  Goodness  himself  for 
ever  in  our  eyes  ;  when  I  think  of  these  things,  death  becomes 
the  messenger  of  very  glad  tidings ;  when  I  think  of  these 
things,  his  sharpest  arrow  becomes  the  staff  of  my  support ; 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  in  life  worth 
having;  when  I  think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  that 
should  not  be  spurned  away:  kings  in  their  palaces  should 
groan  for  such  advantages ;  but  we,  humbled  as  we  are,  should 
yearn  for  them. 

"  And  shall  these  things  be  ours  ?  Ours  they  will  certainly 
be  if  we  but  try  for  them  ;  and  what  is  a  comfort,  we  are  shut 
out  from  many  temptations  that  would  retard  our  pursuit 
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Only  let  us  try  for  them  and  they  will  certainly  be  ours,  and 
what  is  still  a  comfort,  shortly  too ;  for  if  we  look  back  on  a 
past  life  it  appears  but  a  very  short  span,  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  rest  of  life,  it  will  yet  be  found  of  less 
duration ;  as  we  grow  older  the  days  seem  to  grow  shorter, 
and  our  intimacy  with  time  ever  lessens  the  perception  of  his 
stay.  Then  let  us  take  comfort  now,  for  we  shall  soon  be  at 
our  journey's  end ;  we  shall  soon  lay  down  the  heavy  burthen 
laid  by  heaven  upon  us ;  and  though  death,  the  only  friend  of 
the  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the  weary  traveller  with 
the  view,  and  like  his  horizon  still  flies  before  him ;  yet  the 
time  will  certainly  and  shortly  come  when  we  shall  cease  from 
our  toil ;  when  the  luxuriant  great  ones  of  the  world  shall  no 
more  tread  us  to  the  earth ;  when  we  shall  think  with  pleasure 
on  our  sufferings  below ;  when  we  shall  be  surrounded  with  all 
our  friends,  or  such  as  deserved  our  friendship ;  when  our  bliss 
shall  be  unutterable,  and  still  to  crown  all,  unending.*' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


HAPPIER  PROSPECTS  BEGIN  TO  APPEAR.      LET   US   BE  INFLEXIBLE, 
AND  FORTUNE  WILL  AT  LAST  CHANGE  IN  OUR  FAVOUR. 

When  I  had  thus  finished,  and  my  audience  was  retired,  the 
gaoler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  humane  of  his  profession,' 
hoped  I  would  not  be  displeased  as  what  he  did  was  but  his 
duty,  observing  that  he  must  be  obliged  to  remove  my  son  into 
a  stronger  cell,  but  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  visit  me 
every  morning.  I  thanked  him  for  his  clemency,  and  grasping 
my  boy's  hand  bade  him  farewell,  and  be  mindful  of  the  great 
duty  that  was  before  him. 

I  again  therefore  laid  me  down,  and  one  of  my  little  ones 
sat  by  my  bedside  reading,  when  Mr.  Jenkinson  entering, 
informed  me  that  there  was  news  of  my  daughter  ;  for  that  she 
was  seen  by  a  person  about  two  hours  before  in  a  strauge 
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gentleman's  company,  and  that  they  had  stopt  at  a  neigh- 
bouring village  for  refreshment,  and  seemed  as  if  returning  to 
town.  He  had  scarcely  delivered  this  news,  when  the  gaoler 
came  with  looks  of  haste  and  pleasure  to  inform  me  that  my 
daughter  was  found.  Moses  came  running  in  a  moment  after, 
crying  out  that  his  sister  Sophy  was  below,  and  coming  up 
with  our  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell. 

Just  as  he  delivered  this  news  my  dearest  girl  entered,  and 
with  looks  almost  wild  with  pleasure,  ran  to  kiss  me  in  a 
transport  of  affection.  Her  mother's  tears  and  silence  also 
showed  her  pleasure. — "  Here,  papa,"  cried  the  charming  girl, 
"  here  is  the  brave  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  delivery ;  to  this 
gentleman's  intrepidity  I  am  indebted  for  my  happiness  and 

safety  "  A  kiss  from  Mr.  Burchell,  whose  pleasure  seemed 

even  greater  than  hers,  interrupted  what  she  was  going  to  add. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Burchell,"  cried  I,  "  this  is  but  a  wretched 
habitation  you  now  find  us  in ;  and  we  are  now  very  different 
from  what  you  last  saw  us.  You  were  ever  our  friend :  we 
have  long  discovered  our  errors  with  regard  to  you,  and 
repented  of  our  ingratitude.  After  the  vile  usage  you  then 
received  at  my  hands,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  behold  your 
face ;  yet  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  as  I  was  deceived  by  a  base 
ungenerous  wretch,  who  under  the  mask  of  friendship  has 
undone  me." 

"It  is  impossible,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  "that  I  should 
forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my  resentment.  I  partly 
saw  your  delusion  then,  and  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
restrain,  I  could  only  pity  it ! " 

"  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,"  cried  I,  "  that  your  mind  was 
noble ;  but  now  I  find  it  so.  But  tell  me,  my  dear  child,  how 
hast  thou  been  relieved,  or  who  the  ruffians  were  who  carried 
thee  away  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  as  to  the  villain  who  carried  me 
off  I  am  yet  ignorant.  For  as  my  mamma  and  I  were  walking 
out,  he  came  behind  us,  and  almost  before  I  could  call  for 
help,  forced  me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an  instant  the 
horses  drove  away.  I  met  several  on  the  road,  to  whom  I 
cried  out  for  assistance,  but  they  disregarded  my  entreaties. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  ruffian  himself  used  every  art  to  hinder 
me  from  crying  out :  he  flattered  and  threatened  by  turns,  and 
swore  that  if  I  continued  but  silent,  he  intended  no  harm.  In 
the  mean  time  I  had  broken  the  canvas  that  he  had  drawn  up, 
and  whom  should  I  perceive  at  some  distance  but  your  old 
friend  Mr.  Burchell,  walking  along  with  his  usual  swiftness, 
with  the  great  stick  for  which  we  used  so  much  to  ridicule  him. 
As  soon  as  we  came  within  hearing,  I  called  out  to  him  by 
name  and  entreated  his  help.  I  repeated  my  exclamation 
several  times,  upon  which,  with  a  very  loud  voice,  he  bid  the 
postilion  stop  ;  but  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but  drove  on  with 
still  greater  speed.  I  now  thought  he  could  never  overtake 
us,  when  in  less  than  a  minute  I  saw  Mr.  Burchell  come 
running  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  with  one  blow 
knock  the  postilion  to  the  ground.  The  horses  when  he  was 
fallen  soon  stopped  of  themselves,  and  the  ruffian  stepping  out 
with  oaths  and  menaces  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  him  at 
his  peril  to  retire ;  but  Mr.  Burchell  running  up  shivered  his 
sword  to  pieces,  and  then  pursued  him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile ;  but  he  made  his  escape.  I  was  at  this  time  come  out 
myself,  willing  to  assist  my  deliverer ;  but  he  soon  returned  to 
me  in  triumph.  The  postilion,  who  was  recovered,  was  going 
to  make  his  escape  too  ;  but  Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his 
peril  to  mount  again  and  drive  back  to  town.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  resist,  he  reluctantly  complied,  though  the 
wound  he  had  received  seemed  to  me  at  least  to  be  dangerous. 
He  continued  to  complain  of  the  pain  as  we  drove  along,  so 
that  he  at  last  excited  Mr.  Burchell's  compassion,  who  at  my 
request  exchanged  him  for  another  at  an  inn  where  we  called 
on  our  return." 

"  Welcome,  then,"  cried  I,  "  my  child,  and  thou  her  gallant 
deliverer,  a  thousand  welcomes.  Though  our  cheer  is  but 
wretched,  yet  our  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  you.  And  now, 
Mr.  Burchell,  as  you  have  delivered  my  girl,  if  you  think  her 
a  recompense  she  is  yours ;  if  you  can  stoop  to  an  alliance 
with  a  family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her,  obtain  her  consent,  as 
I  know  you  have  her  heart,  and  you  have  mine.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  give  you  no  small  treasure ;  she  has  been 
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celebrated  for  beauty  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  my  meaning,  I 
give  you  up  a  treasure  in  her  mind." 

"But  I  suppose,  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  "that  you  are 
apprised  of  my  circumstances,  and  of  my  incapacity  to  support 
her  as  she  deserves  ?  " 

"  If  your  present  objection,"  replied  I,  "  be  meant  as  an 
evasion  of  my  offer,  I  desist ;  but  I  know  no  man  so  worthy  to 
deserve  her  as  you ;  and  if  I  could  give  her  thousands,  and 
thousands  sought  her  from  me,  yet  my  honest  brave  Burchell 
should  be  my  dearest  choice." 

To  all  this  his  silence  alone  seemed  to  give  a  mortifying 
refusal,  and  without  the  least  reply  to  my  offer,  he  demanded  if 
he  could  not  be  furnished  with  refreshments  from  the  next  inn, 
to  which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  them  to 
send  in  the  best  dinner  that  could  be  provided  upon  such  short 
notice.  He  bespoke  also  a  dozen  of  their  best  wine,  and  some 
cordials  for  me.  Adding  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  stretch  a 
little  for  once,  and  though  in  a  prison,  asserted  he  was  never 
better  disposed  to  be  merry.  The  waiter  soon  made  his 
appearance  with  preparations  for  dinner,  a  table  was  lent  us 
by  the  gaoler,  who  seemed  remarkably  assiduous,  the  wine  was 
disposed  in  order,  and  two  very  well-dressed  dishes  were 
brought  in. 

My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor  brother's  melan- 
choly situation,  and  we  all  seemed  unwilling  to  damp  her 
cheerfulness  by  the  relation.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
attempted  to  appear  cheerful,  the  circumstances  of  my  unfor- 
tunate son  broke  through  all  efforts  to  dissemble ;  so  that  I 
was  at  last  obliged  to  damp  our  mirth  by  relating  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  wisliing  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  share  with  us 
in  this  little  interval  of  satisfaction.  After  my  guests  were 
recovered  from  the  consternation  my  account  had  produced,  I 
requested  also  that  Mr.  Jenkinson,  a  fellow  prisoner,  might  be 
admitted,  and  the  gaoler  granted  my  request  with  an  air  of 
unusual  submission.  The  clanking  of  my  son's  irons  was  no 
sooner  heard  along  the  passage,  than  his  sister  ran  impatiently 
to  meet  him while  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the  meantime,  asked  me 
5f  my  son's  name  were  George,  to  which  replying  in  the 
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affirmative,  he  still  continued  silent.  As  soon  as  my  boy 
entered  the  room  I  could  perceive  he  regarded  Mr.  Burchell 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  and  reverence.  "  Come  on,"  cried 
I,  "  my  son,  though  we  are  fallen  very  low,  yet  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  us  some  small  relaxation  from  pain. 
Thy  sister  is  restored  to  us,  and  there  is  her  deliverer :  to  that 
brave  man  it  is  that  I  am  indebted  for  yet  having  a  daughter ; 
give  him,  my  boy,  the  hand  of  friendship,  Le  deserves  our 
warmest  gratitude." 

My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of  what  I  said,  and 
still  continued  fixed  at  a  respectful  distance. — "  My  dear 
brother,"  cried  his  sister,  "why  don't  you  thank  my  good 
deliverer  ?  the  brave  should  ever  love  each  other." 

He  still  continued  his  silence  and  astonishment,  till  our 
guest  at  last  perceived  himself  to  be  known,  and  assuming  all 
his  native  dignity,  desired  my  son  to  come  forward.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  anything  so  truly  majestic  as  the  air  he 
assumed  upon  this  occasion.  The  greatest  object  in  the  uni- 
verse, says  a  certain  philosopher,  is  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity ;  yet  there  is  still  a  greater,  which  is  the  good  man 
that  comes  to  relieve  it.  After  he  had  regarded  my  son  for 
some  time  with  a  superior  air,  "  I  again  find,"  said  he, 
"unthinking  boy,  that  the  same  crime" — But  here  he  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who  came  to  inform 
us  that  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  driven  into  town  witli 
a  chariot  and  several  attendants,  sent  his  respects  to  the 
gentleman  that  was  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  lie 
should  think  proper  to  be  waited  upon. — "  Bid  the  fellow  wait," 
cried  our  guest,  "  till  I  shall  have  leisure  to  receive  him ; "  and 
then  turning  to  my  son,"  "  I  again  find,  Sir,"  proceeded  he, 
"  that  you  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  for  which  you  once 
had  my  reproof,  and  for  which  the  law  is  now  preparing  its 
justest  punishments.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  contempt 
for  your  own  life  gives  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another : 
but  where,  Sir,  is  the  difference  between  a  duellist  who  hazards 
a  life  of  no  value,  and  the  murderer  who  acts  with  greater 
security  ?  Is  it  any  diminution  of  the  gamester's  fraud  when 
he  alleges  that  he  has  staked  a  counter  ?  " 
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"  Alas,  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  whoever  you  are,  pity  the  poor  mis- 
guided creature ;  for  what  he  has  done  was  in  obedience  to  a 
deluded  mother,  who  in  the  bitterness  of  her  resentment 
required  him  upon  her  blessing  to  avenge  her  quarrel.  Here, 
Sir,  is  the  letter,  which  will  serve  to  convince  you  of  her 
imprudence  and  diminish  his  guilt." 

He  took  the  letter  and  hastily  read  it  over.  "  This,"  says  he, 
"  though  not  a  perfect  excuse,  is  such  a  palliation  of  his  fault, 
as  induces  me  to  forgive  him.  And  now,  Sir,"  continued  he, 
kindly  taking  my  son  by  the  hand,  "  I  see  you  are  surprised  at 
finding  me  here ;  but  I  have  often  visited  prisons  upon  occa- 
sions less  interesting.  I  am  now  come  to  see  justice  done  a 
worthy  man,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  sincere  esteem.  I  have 
long  been  a  disguised  spectator  of  thy  father's  benevolence. 
I  have  at  his  little  dwelling  enjoyed  respect  uncontaminated 
by  flattery,  and  have  received  that  happiness  that  courts  could 
not  give,  from  the  amusing  simplicity  round  his  fire-side.  My 
nephew  has  been  apprised  of  my  intentions  of  coming  here, 
and  I  find  is  arrived ;  it  would  be  wronging  him  and  you  to 
condemn  him  without  examination :  if  there  be  injury  there 
shall  be  redress ;  and  this  I  may  say  without  boasting,  that 
none  have  ever  taxed  the  injustice  of  Sir  William  Thorn- 
hill." 

We  now  found  the  personage  whom  we  had  so  long  enter- 
tained as  an  harmless  amusing  companion  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Thornhill,  to  whose  virtues  and 
singularities  scarce  any  were  strangers.  The  poor  Mr. 
Burchell  was  in  reality  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  great  inte- 
rest, to  whom  senates  listened  with  applause,  and  whom  party 
heard  with  conviction ;  who  was  the  friend  of  his  country  but 
loyal  to  his  king.  My  poor  wife  recollecting  her  former 
familiarity,  seemed  to  shrink  with  apprehension ;  but  Sophia, 
who  a  few  moments  before  thought  him  her  own,  now  perceiving 
the  immense  distance  to  which  he  was  removed  by  fortune,  was 
unable  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  cried  my  wife,  with  a  piteous  aspect,  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  ever  have  your  forgiveness  ?  The  slights 
you  received  from  me  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
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you  at  our  house,  and  the  jokes  which  I  audaciously  threw 
out,  these  jokes,  Sir,  I  fear  can  never  be  forgiven." 

"  My  dear  good  lady,"  returned  he  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  had 
your  joke  I  had  my  answer :  I'll  leave  it  to  all  the  company  if 
mine  were  not  as  good  as  yours.  To  say  the  truth,  I  know 
nobody  whom  I  am  disposed  to  be  angry  with  at  present  but 
the  fellow  who  so  frighted  my  little  girl  here.  I  had  not  even 
time  to  examine  the  rascal's  person  so  as  to  describe  him  in 
an  advertisement.  Can  you  tell  me,  Sophia,  my  dear,  whether 
you  should  know  him  again  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  can't  be  positive  ;  yet  now  I 
recollect  he  had  a  large  mark  over  one  of  his  eyebrows."  "  I 
ask  pardon,  Madam,"  interrupted  Jenkinson,  who  was  by,  "but 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  if  the  fellow  wore  his  own  red 
hair  ?  " — "  Yes,  I  think  so,"  cried  Sophia. — "  And  did  your 
honour,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  William,  "  observe  the 
length  of  his  legs  ?  " — "  I  can't  be  sure  of  their  length,"  cried 
^  the  Baronet,  "  but  I  am  convinced  of  their  swiftness ;  for  he 
outran  me,  which  is  what  I  thought  few  men  in  the  kingdom 
could  have  done." — "  Please  your  honour,"  cried  Jenkinson, 
"  I  know  the  man :  it  is  certainly  the  same ;  the  best  runner  in 
England  ;  he  has  beaten  Pinwire  of  Newcastle,  Timothy  Baxter 
is  his  name,  I  know  him  perfectly,  and  the  very  place  -of  his 
retreat  this  moment.  If  your  honour  will  bid  Mr.  Gaoler  let 
two  of  his  men  go  with  me,  I'll  engage  to  produce  him  to  you 
in  an  hour  at  farthest."  Upon  this  the  gaoler  was  called,  who 
instantly  appearing,  Sir  William  demanded  if  he  knew  him. 
"  Yes,  please  your  honour,"  replied  the  gaoler,  "  I  know  Sir 
William  Thornhill  well,  and  everybody  that  knows  any  thing  of 

him  will  desire  to  know  more  of  him."  "  Well,  then,"  said 

the  Baronet,  "  my  request  is,  that  you  will  permit  this  man 
and  two  of  your  servants  to  go  upon  a  message  by  my  authority, 
and  as  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  I  undertake  to 

secure  you."  "  Your  promise  is  sufficient,"  replied  the  other, 

"  and  you  may  at  a  minute's  warning  send  them  over  England 
whenever  your  honour  thinks  fit." 

In  pursuance  of  the  gaoler's  compliance,  Jenkinson  was  dis- 
patched in  search  of  Timothy  Baxter,  while  we  were  amused 
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with  the  assiduity  of  our  youngest  boy  Bill,  who  had  just  come 
in  and  climbed  up  to  Sir  William's  neck  in  order  to  kiss  him. 
His  mother  was  immediately  going  to  chastise  his  familiarity, 
but  the  worthy  man  prevented  her ;  and  taking  the  child,  all 
ragged  as  he  was,  upon  his  knee,  "  What  Bill,  you  chubby 
rogue,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  remember  your  old  friend  Burchell ; 
and  Dick  too,  my  honest  veteran,  are  you  here,  you  shall  find  I 
have  not  forgot  you."  So  saying,  he  gave  each  a  large  piece  of 
gingerbread,  which  the  poor  fellows  eat  very  heartily,  as  they 
had  got  that  morning  but  a  very  scanty  breakfast. 

We  now  sate  down  to  dinner,  which  was  almost  cold ;  but 
previously,  my  arm  still  continuing  painful,  Sir  William  wrote 
a  prescription,  for  he  had  made  the  study  of  physic  his 
amusement,  and  was  more  than  moderately  skilled  in  the 
profession  :  this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary  who  lived  in  the 
place,  my  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  found  almost  instantaneous 
relief.  We  were  waited  upon  at  dinner  by  the  gaoler  lnmself, 
who  was  willing  to  do  our  guest  all  the  honour  in  his  power. 
But  before  we  had  well  dined,  another  message  was  brought 
from  his  nephew,  desiring  permission  to  appear,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  innocence  and  honour;  with  which  request 
the  Baronet  complied  and  desired  Mr.  Thomhill  to  be 
introduced. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


FOEMEB  BENEVOLENCE  NOW  REPAID  WITH  UNEXPECTED  INTERI8T. 

Mr.  Thornhill  made  his  appearance  with  a  smile,  which  he 
seldom  wanted,  and  was  going  to  embrace  his  uncle,  which  the 
other  repulsed  with  an  air  of  disdain.  "  No  fawning,  Sir,  at 
present,"  cried  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  severity,  "  the  only 
way  to  my  heart  is  by  the  road  of  honour ;  but  here  I  only  see 
complicated  instances  of  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  oppression. 
How  is  it,  Sir,  that  this  poor  man,  for  whom  I  know  you  pro- 
fessed a  friendship,  is  used  thus  hardly  ?     His  daughter  vilely 
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seduced  as  a  recompense  for  his  hospitality,  and  he  himself 
thrown  into  a  prison,  perhaps  but  for  resenting  the  insult  ? 
His  son  too,  whom  you  feared  to  face  as  a  man  " 

"  Is  it  possible,  Sir,"  interrupted  his  nephew,  "  that  my 
uncle  could  object  that  as  a  crime,  which  his  repeated  instruc- 
tions alone  have  persuaded  me  to  avoid  ?  " 

"  Your  rebuke,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  is  just ;  you  have  acted 
in  this  instance  prudently  and  well,  though  not  quite  as  your 
father  would  have  done ;  my  brother  indeed  was  the  soul  of 
honour ;  but  thou — yes,  you  have  acted  in  this  instance  perfectly 
right,  and  it  has  my  warmest  approbation." 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  his  nephew,  "  that  the  rest  of  my  conduct 
will  not  be  found  to  deserve  censure.  I  appeared,  Sir,  with 
this  gentleman's  daughter  at  some  places  of  public  amusement ; 
thus  what  was  levity,  scandal  called  by  a  harsher  name,  and  it 
was  reported  that  I  had  debauched  her.  I  waited  on  her 
father  in  person,  willing  to  clear  the  thing  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  he  received  me  only  with  insult  and  abuse.  As  for  the 
rest,  with  regard  to  his  being  here,  my  attorney  and  steward 
cun  best  inform  you,  as  I  commit  the  management  of  business 
entirely  to  them.  If  he  has  contracted  debts  and  is  unwilling 
or  even  unable  to  pay  them,  it  is  their  business  to  proceed  in 
this  manner,  and  I  see  no  hardship  or  injustice  in  pursuing  the 
most  legal  means  of  redress." 

"  If  this,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  be  as  you  have  stated  it, 
there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in  your  offence ;  and  though 
your  conduct  might  have  been  more  generous  in  not  suffering 
this  gentleman  to  be  oppressed  by  subordinate  tyranny,  yet  it 
has  been  at  least  equitable." 

"  He  cannot  contradict  a  single  particular,"  replied  the 
'Squire,  "  I  defy  him  to  do  so,  and  several  of  my  servants  are 
ready  to  attest  what  I  say.  Thus  Sir,"  continued  he,  finding 
that  I  was  silent,  for  in  fact  I  could  not  contradict  him,  "  thus 
Sir,  my  own  innocence  is  vindicated;  but  though  at  your 
intrcaty  I  am  ready  to  forgive  this  gentleman  every  other 
offence,  yet  his  attempts  to  lessen  me  in  your  esteem,  excite  a 
resentment  that  I  cannot  govern.  And  this  too  at  a  time 
when  his  son  was  actually  preparing  to  take  away  my  life ; 
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tins,  I  say,  was  such  guilt,  that  I  ain  determined  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  I  have  here  the  challenge  that  was  sent  me, 
and  two  witnesses  to  prove  it ;  one  of  my  servants  has  been 
wounded  dangerously,  and  even  though  my  uncle  himself  should 
dissuade  me,  which  I  know  he  will  not,  yet  I  will  see  public 
justice  done  and  he  shall  suffer  for  it." 

"Thou  monster,"  cried  my  wife,  "hast  thou  not  had 
vengeance  enough  already,  but  must  my  poor  boy  feel  thy 
cruelty  ?  I  hope  that  good  Sir  William  will  protect  us,  for  my 
son  is  as  innocent  as  a  child ;  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  never  did 
harm  to  man." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  good  man,  "  your  wishes  for  his 
safety  are  not  greater  than  mine ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  his 
k'uilt  too  plain ;  and  if  my  nephew  persists " — But  the 
appearance  of  Jenkinson  and  the  gaoler's  two  servants  now 
called  off  our  attention,  who  entered,  hawling  in  a  tall  man 
very  genteelly  drest,  and  answering  the  description  already 

given  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried  off  my  daughter  

"  Here,"  cried  Jenkinson,  pulling  him  in,  "  here  we  have 
him;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  candidate  for  Tyburn  this  is 
one." 

The  moment  Mr  Thornhill  perceived  the  prisoner,  and 
Jenkinson  who  had  him  in  custody,  he  seemed  to  shriuk  back 
with  terror.  His  face  became  pale  with  conscious  guilt,  and 
lie  would  have  withdrawn ;  but  Jenkinson,  who  perceived  his 

design,  stopt  him.  "What,  'Squire,"  cried  he,  "are  you 

ashamed  of  your  two  old  acquaintances,  Jenkinson  and  Baxter  ? 
but  this  is  the  wray  that  all  great  men  forget  their  friends, 
though  I  am  resolved  we  will  not  forget  you.  Our  prisoner, 
please  your  honour,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  William,  "  has 
already  confessed  all.  This  is  the  gentleman  reported  to  be  so 
dangerously  wounded ;  he  declares  that  it  was  Mr.  Thornhill 
who  first  put  him  upon  this  affair,  that  he  gave  him  the  clothes 
he  now  wears  to  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  post-chaise.  The  plan  was  laid  between  them  that  he 
should  carry  off  the  young  lady  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that 
there  he  should  threaten  and  terrify  her ;  but  Mr.  Thornhill 
was  to  come  in  in  the  mean  time,  as  if  by  accident,  to  her 
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rescue,  and  that  they  should  fight  awhile,  and  then  he  was  to 
run  off,  by  which  Mr.  Thornhill  would  have  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  her  affections  himself  under  the  character  of 
her  defender." 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have  been  frequently 
worn  by  his  nephew,  and  all  the  rest  the  prisoner  himself 
confirmed  by  a  more  circumstantial  account ;  concluding,  that 
Mr.  Thornhill  had  often  declared  to  him  that  he  was  in  love 
with  both  sisters  at  the  same  time. 

"  Heavens  ! "  cried  Sir  William,  "  what  a  viper  have  I  been 
fostering  in  my  bosom !  And  so  fond  of  public  justice  too 
as  he  seemed  to  be.  But  he  shall  have  it;  secure  him, 
Mr.  Gaoler — yet  hold,  I  fear  there  is  not  legal  evidence  to 
detain  him." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Thornhill,  with  the  utmost  humility,  intreated 
that  two  such  abandoned  wretches  might  not  be  admitted  as 
evidences  against  him,  but  that  his  servants  should  be 

examined.  "  Your  servants !  "  replied  Sir  William,  "  wretch, 

call  them  yours  no  longer :  but  come,  let  us  hear  what  those 
fellows  have  to  say,  let  his  butler  be  called." 

When  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon  perceived  by  his 
former  master's  looks  that  all  his  power  was  now  over.  "  Tell 
me,"  cried  Sir  William  sternly,  "have  you  ever  seen  your 
master  and  that  fellow  drest  up  in  his  clothes  in  company 
together  ?  "  "  Yes,  please  your  honour,"  cried  the  butler,  "  a 
thousand  times :  he  was  the  man  that  always  brought  him  his 
ladies." — "  How,"  interrupted  young  Mr.  Thornhill, "  this  to  my 

face !  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  butler,  "  or  to  any  man's  face. 

To  tell  you  a  truth,  Master  Thornhill,  I  never  either  loved  you 
or  liked  you,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  you  now  a  piece  of  my 

mind."  "Now  then,"  cried  Jenkinson,  "tell  his  honour 

whether  you  know  anything  of  me."  "  I  can't  say,"  replied 

the  butler,  "  that  I  know  much  good  of  you.  The  night  that 
gentleman's  daughter  was  deluded  to  our  house,  you  were  one 

of  them."  "  So  then,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  I  find  you  have 

brought  a  very  fine  witness  to  prove  your  innocence :  thou  stain 
to  humanity !  to  associate  with  such  wretches ! "  (But  con- 
tinuing his  examination)  "  You  tell  me,  Mr.  Butler,  that  this 
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was  the  person  who  brought  him  this  old  gentleman's  daughter." 
— "  No,  please  your  honour,"  replied  the  butler,  "  he  did  not 
bring  her,  for  the  'Squire  himself  undertook  that  business ; 
but  he  brought  the  priest  that  pretended  to  marry  them." — "  It 
is  but  too  true,"  cried  Jenkinson,  "  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  was 
the  employment  assigned  me,  and  I  confess  it  to  my  confusion." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  how  every  new 
discovery  of  his  villainy  alarms  me.  All  his  guilt  is  now  too 
plain,  and  I  find  his  prosecution  was  dictated  by  tyranny, 
cowardice,  and  revenge.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Gaoler,  set  this 
young  officer  now  your  prisoner  free,  and  trust  to  me  for  the 
consequences.  Til  make  it  my  business  to  set  the  affair  in  a 
proper  light  to  my  friend  the  magistrate  who  has  committed 
him.  But  where  is  the  unfortunate  young  lady  herself?  let 
her  appear  to  confront  this  wretch  ;  I  long  to  know  by  what  arts 
he  has  seduced  her.    Intreat  her  to  come  in.  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  that  question  stings  me  to  the  heart :  I 

was  once  indeed  happy  in  a  daughter,  but  her  miseries  " 

Another  interruption  here  prevented  me ;  for  who  should  make 
her  appearance  but  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who  was  next  day 
to  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  Nothing  could  equal 
her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir  William  and  his  nephew  here  before 
her ;  for  her  arrival  was  quite  accidental.  It  happened  that 
she  and  the  old  gentleman  her  father  were  passing  through  the 
town  on  their  way  to  her  aunt's,  who  had  insisted  that  her 
nuptials  with  Mr.  Thornhill  should  be  consummated  at  her 
house  ;  but  stopping  for  refreshment,  they  put  up  at  an  inn  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  was  there  from  the  window  that 
the  young  lady  happened  to  observe  one  of  my  little  boys 
playing  in  the  street,  and  instantly  sending  a  footman  to  bring 
the  child  to  her,  she  learnt  from  him  some  account  of  our 
misfortunes ;  but  was  still  kept  ignorant  of  young  Mr. 
ThornhilTs  being  the  cause.  Though  her  father  made  several 
remonstrances  on  the  impropriety  of  going  to  a  prison  to  visit 
us,  yet  they  were  ineffectual ;  she  desired  the  child  to  conduct 
her,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  thus  she  surprised  us  at  a  juncture 
so  unexpected. 

Nor  can  I  go  on,  without  a  reflection  on  those  accidental 
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meetings,  which,  though  they  happen  every  day,  seldom  excite 
our  surprise  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.  To  what 
a  fortuitous  occurrence  do  we  not  owe  every  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  our  lives.  How  many  seeming  accidents  must 
unite  before  we  can  be  clothed  or  fed.  The  peasant  must  be 
disposed  to  labour,  the  shower  must  fall,  the  wind  fill  the 
merchant's  sail,  or  numbers  must  want  the  usual  supply. 

We  all  continued  silent  for  some  moments,  while  my 
charming  pupil,  which  was  the  name  I  generally  gave  this 
young  lady,  united  in  her  looks  compassion  and  astonishment, 
which  gave  new  finishings  to  her  beauty.  "  Indeed,  my  dear 
Mr.  Thornhill,"  cried  she  to  the  'Squire,  who  she  supposed  was 
come  here  to  succour  and  not  to  oppress  us,  "  I  take  it  a  little 
unkindly  that  you  should  come  here  without  me,  or  never 
inform  me  of  the  situation  of  a  family  so  dear  to  us  both  :  you 
know  I  should  take  as  much  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  my  reverend  old  master  here,  whom  I  shall  ever 
esteem,  as  you  can.  But  I  find  that,  like  your  uncle,  you  take 
pleasure  in  doing  good  in  secret." 

"  He  find  pleasure  in  doing  good ! "  cried  Sir  William, 
interrupting  her.  "  No,  my  dear,  his  pleasures  are  as  base  as 
he  is.  You  see  in  him,  madam,  as  complete  a  villain  as  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  A  wretch,  who  after  having  deluded  this 
poor  man's  daughter,  after  plotting  against  the  innocence  of 
her  sister,  has  thrown  the  father  into  prison,  and  the  eldest  son 
into  fetters,  because  he  had  courage  to  face  his  betrayer.  And 
give  me  leave,  madam,  now  to  congratulate  you  upon  an  escape 
from  the  embraces  of  such  a  monster." 

"O  goodness,"  cried  the  lovely  girl,  "how  have  I  been 
deceived!  Mr.  Thornhill  informed  me  for  certain  that  this 
gentleman's  eldest  son,  Captain  Primrose,  was  gone  off  to 
America  with  his  new- married  lady." 

"  My  sweetest  miss,"  cried  my  wife,  "  he  has  told  you 
nothing  but  falsehoods.  My  son  George  never  left  the  king- 
dom, nor  never  was  married.  Though  you  have  forsaken  him, 
he  has  always  loved  you  too  well  to  think  of  any  body  else ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  would  die  a  bachelor  for  your 
s*ike."    She  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the  sincerity  of 
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her  son's  passion,  she  set  his  duel  with  Mr.  Thornhill  in  a 
proper  light,  from  thence  she  made  a  rapid  digression  to  the 
'Squire's  debaucheries,  his  pretended  marriages,  and  ended 
with  a  most  insulting  picture  of  his  cowardice. 

"  Good  heaven ! "  cried  Miss  Wilmot,  "  how  very  near  have 
I  been  to  the  brink  of  ruin !  But  how  great  is  my  pleasure 
to  have  escaped  it!  Ten  thousand  falsehoods  has  this 
gentleman  told  me !  He  had  at  last  art  enough  to  persuade 
me  that  my  promise  to  the  only  man  I  esteemed  was  no  longer 
binding,  since  he  had  been  unfaithful.  By  his  falsehoods  I 
was  taught  to  detest  one  equally  brave  and  generous ! " 

But  by  this  time  my  son  was  freed  from  the  incumbrances 
of  justice,  as  the  person  supposed  to  be  wounded  was  detected 
to  be  an  impostor.  Mr.  Jenkinson  also,  who  had  acted  as  his 
valet  de  chambre,  had  dressed  up  his  hair,  and  furnished  him 
with  whatever  was  necessary  to  make  a  genteel  appearance. 
He  now  therefore  entered,  handsomely  drest  in  his  regimentals, 
and,  without  vanity  (for  I  am  above  it),  he  appeared  as  hand- 
some a  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  military  dress.  As  he  entered, 
he  made  Miss  Wilmot  a  modest  and  distant  bow,  for  he  was 
not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  change  which  the  eloquence  of 
his  mother  had  wrought  in  his  favour.  But  no  decorums 
could  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  blushing  mistress  to  be 
forgiven.  Her  tears,  her  looks,  all  contributed  to  discover  the 
real  sensations  of  her  heart  for  having  forgotten  her  former 
promise,  and  having  suffered  herself  to  be  deluded  by  an 
impostor.  My  son  appeared  amazed  at  her  condescension,  and 
could  scarce  believe  it  real.  — "  Sure,  madam,"  cried  he, 
"  this  is  but  delusion  !  I  can  never  have  merited  this !  To  be 
blessed  thus  is  to  be  too  happy." — "  No,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I 
have  been  deceived,  basely  deceived,  else  nothing  could  ever 
have  made  me  unjust  to  my  promise.  You  know  my  friend- 
ship, you  have  long  known  it ;  but  forget  what  I  have  done, 
and  as  you  once  had  my  warmest  vows  of  constancy,  you  shall 
now  have  them  repeated ;  and  be  assured  that  if  your  Arabella 
cannot  be  yours,  she  shall  never  be  another's." — "And  no 
other's  you  shall  be,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  if  I  have  any 
influence  with  your  father." 
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This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  son  Moses,  who  immediately 
flew  to  the  inn  where  the  old  gentleman  was,  to  inform  him  of 
every  circumstance  that  had  happened.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  'Squire  perceiving  that  he  was  on  every  side  undone,  now 
finding  that  no  hopes  were  left  from  flattery  or  dissimulation, 
concluded  that  his  wisest  way  would  be  to  turn  and  face  his 
pursuers.  Thus  laying  aside  all  shame,  he  appeared  the  open 
hardy  villain.  "  I  find  then,"  cried  he,  "  that  I  am  to  expect 
no  justice  here ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  shall  be  done  me.  You 
shall  know,  Sir,"  turning  to  Sir  William,  "  I  am  no  longer  a 
poor  dependant  upon  your  favours.  I  scorn  them.  Nothing 
can  keep  Miss  Wilinot's  fortune  from  me,  which,  I  thank  her 
father's  assiduity,  is  pretty  large.  The  articles  and  a  bond  for 
her  fortune  are  signed,  and  safe  in  my  possession.  It  was  her 
fortune,  not  her  person,  that  induced  me  to  wish  for  this 
match ;  and  possessed  of  the  one,  let  who  will  take  the  other." 

This  was  an  alarming  blow;  Sir  William  was  sensible  of 
the  justice  of  his  claims,  for  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  up  the  marriage  articles  himself.  Miss  Wilmot,  there- 
fore, perceiving  that  her  fortune  was  irretrievably  lost,  turning 
to  my  son,  she  asked  if  the  loss  of  fortune  could  lessen  her 
value  to  him.  "  Though  fortune,"  said  she,  "  is  out  of  my 
power,  at  least  I  have  my  hand  to  give." 

"  And  that,  madam,"  cried  her  real  lover,  "  was  indeed  all 
that  you  ever  had  to  give;  at  least  all  that  I  ever  thought 
worth  the  acceptance.  And  I  now  protest,  my  Arabella,  by  all 
that's  happy,  your  want  of  fortune  this  moment  increases 
my  pleasure,  as  it  serves  to  convince  my  sweet  girl  of  my 
sincerity." 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  at 
the  danger  his  daughter  had  just  escaped,  and  readily  consented 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  match.  But  finding  that  her  fortune, 
which  was  secured  to  Mr.  Thornhill  by  bond,  would  not  be 
given  up,  nothing  could  exceed  his  disappointment.  He  now 
saw  that  his  money  must  ail  go  to  enrich  one  who  had  no 
fortune  of  his  own.  He  could  bear  his  being  a  rascal ;  but  to 
want  an  equivalent  to  his  daughter's  fortune  was  wormwood. 
He  sat  therefore  for  some  minutes  employed  in  the  most  morti- 
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fying  speculations,  till  Sir  William  attempted  to  lessen  his 
anxiety. — "  I  must  confess,  Sir,"  cried  he,  "  that  your  present 
disappointment  does  not  entirely  displease  me.  Your  immode- 
rate passion  for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished.  But  though 
the  young  lady  cannot  be  rich,  she  has  still  a  competence 
sufficient  to  give  content.  Here  you  see  an  honest  young 
soldier,  who  is  willing  to  take  her  without  fortune  ;  they  have 
long  loved  each  other,  and  for  the  friendship  I  bear  his  father, 
my  interest  shall  not  be  wanting  in  his  promotion.  Leave  then 
that  ambition  which  disappoints  you,  and  for  once  admit  that 
happiness  which  courts  your  acceptance." 

"  Sir  William,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  be  assured  I 
never  yet  forced  her  inclinations,  nor  will  I  now.  If  she  still 
continues  to  love  this  young  gentleman,  let  her  have  him  with 
all  my  heart.  There  is  still,  thank  heaven,  some  fortune  left, 
and  your  promise  will  make  it  something  more.  Only  let  my 
old  friend  here  (meaning  me)  give  me  a  promise  of  settling  six 
thousand  pounds  upon  my  girl,  if  ever  he  should  come  to  his 
fortune,  and  I  am  ready  this  night  to  be  the  first  to  join  them 
together." 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the  young  couple 
happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promise  of  making  the  settlement  he 
required,  which,  to  one  who  had  such  little  expectations  as  I, 
was  no  great  favour.  We  had  now  therefore  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  fly  into  each  other's  arms  in  a  transport. 
"  After  all  my  misfortunes,"  cried  my  son  George,  "  to  be  thus 
rewarded !  Sure  this  is  more  than  I  could  ever  have  presumed 
to  hope  for.  To  be  possessed  of  all  that's  good,  and  after 
such  an  interval  of  pain  !  My  warmest  wishes  could  never  rise 
so  high !" 

"  Yes,  my  George,"  returned  his  lovely  bride,  "  now  let  the 
wretch  take  my  fortune  ;  since  you  are  happy  without  it,  so  am 
I.  O  what  an  exchange  have  I  made  from  the  basest  of  men 
to  the  dearest,  best !  Let  him  enjoy  our  fortune,  I  can  now  be 
happy  even  in  indigence." — "And  I  promise  you/'  cried  the 
'Squire,  with  a  malicious  grin,  "that  I  shall  be  very  happy 
with  what  you  despise." — "  Hold,  hold,  Sir,"  cried  Jenkinson, 

there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain.    As  for  that  lady's 
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fortune,  Sir,  you  shall  never  touch  a  single  stiver  of  it.  Pray 
your  honour,"  continued  he  to  Sir  William,  "  can  the  'Squire 
have  this  lady's  fortune  if  he  be  married  to  another  ?  " — "  How 
can  you  make  such  a  simple  demand  ? "  replied  the  Baronet, 
"  undoubtedly  he  cannot." — "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  cried  Jen- 
kinson ;  "  for  as  this  gentleman  and  I  have  been  old  fellow 
sporters,  I  have  a  friendship  for  him.  But  I  must  declare, 
well  as  I  love  him,  that  his  contract  is  not  worth  a  tobacco- 
stopper,  for  he  is  married  already." — "You  lie,  like  a  rascal," 
returned  the  'Squire,  who  seemed  roused  by  this  insult ;  "I 
never  was  legally  married  to  any  woman." 

"  Indeed,  begging  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied  the  other, 
"  you  were ;  and  I  hope  you  will  show  a  proper  return  of 
friendship  to  your  own  honest  Jenkinson,  who  brings  you  a 
wife,  and  if  the  company  restrains  their  curiosity  a  few 

minutes,  they  shall  see  her."  So  saying,  he  went  off  with 

his  usual  celerity,  and  left  us  all  unable  to  form  any  probable 

conjecture  as  to  his  design.  "  Aye  let  him  go,"  cried  the 

'Squire ;  "  whatever  else  I  may  have  done  I  defy  him  there. 
I  am  too  old  now  to  be  frightened  with  squibs." 

"  I  am  surprised,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  what  the  fellow  can 

intend  by  this.    Some  low  piece  of  humour,  I  suppose  ! "  

"Perhaps,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "he  may  have  a  more  serious 
meaning.  For  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  schemes  this 
gentleman  has  laid  to  seduce  innocence,  perhaps  some  one 
more  artful  than  the  rest  has  been  found  able  to  deceive  him. 
When  we  consider  what  numbers  he  has  ruined,  how  many 
parents  now  feel  with  anguish  the  infamy  and  the  contamina- 
tion which  he  has  brought  into  their  families,  it  would  not 

surprise  me  if  some  one  of  them  Amazement !     Do  I  see 

my  lost  daughter !  Do  I  hold  her !  It  is,  it  is  my  life,  my 
happiness.  I  thought  thee  lost,  my  Olivia,  yet  still  I  hold 
thee — and  still  thou  shalt  live  to  bless  me."  The  warmest 
transports  of  the  fondest  lover  were  not  greater  than  mine 
when  I  saw  him  introduce  my  child,  and  held  my  daughter  in 
my  arms,  whose  silence  only  spoke  her  raptures. 

"  And  art  thou  returned  to  me,  my  darling,"  cried  I,  "  to  be 
my  comfort  in  age  !  "  "  That  she  is,"  cried  Jenkinson, 
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"  and  make  much  of  her,  for  she  is  your  own  honourable  child, 
and  as  honest  a  woman  as  any  in  the  whole  room,  let  the  other 
be  who  she  will.  And  as  for  you,  'Squire,  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there,  this  young  lady  is  your  lawful  wedded  wife.  And 
to  convince  you  that  I  speak  nothing  but  truth,  here  is  the 

license  by  which  you  were  married  together."  So  saying, 

he  put  the  license  into  the  Baronet's  hands,  who  read  it,  and 
found  it  perfect  in  every  respect.  "And  now,  gentlemen," 
continued  he,  "  I  find  you  are  surprised  at  all  this ;  but  a  few 
words  will  explain  the  difficulty.  That  there  'Squire  of 
renown,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  friendship,  but  that's  between 
ourselves,  has  often  employed  me  in  doing  odd  little  things  for 
him.  Among  the  rest,  he  commissioned  me  to  procure  him 
a  false  license  and  a  false  priest,  in  order  to  deceive  this  young 
lady.  But  as  I  was  very  much  his  friend,  what  did  I  do  but 
went  and  got  a  true  license  and  a  true  priest,  and  married 
them  both  as  fast  as  the  cloth  could  make  them.  Perhaps 
you'll  think  it  was  generosity  that  made  me  do  all  this.  But 
no.  To  my  shame  I  confess  it,  my  only  design  was  to  keep 
the  license  and  let  the  'Squire  know  that  I  could  prove  it  upon 
him  whenever  I  thought  proper,  and  so  make  him  come  down 
whenever  I  wanted  money."  A  burst  of  pleasure  now  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  apartment;  our  joy  reached  even  to  the 
common  room,  where  the  prisoners  themselves  sympathised, 

And  shook  their  chains 

In  transport  and  rude  harmony. 

Happiness  was  expanded  upon  every  face,  and  even  Olivia  s 
cheek  seemed  flushed  with  pleasure.  To  be  thus  restored  to 
reputation,  to  friends  and  fortune  at  once,  was  a  rapture 
sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  decay  and  restore  former  health 
and  vivacity.  But  perhaps  among  all  there  was  not  one  who 
felt  sincerer  pleasure  than  I.  Still  holding  the  dear-loved 
child  in  my  arms,  I  asked  my  heart  if  these  transports  were 
not  delusion.  "  How  could  you,"  cried  I,  turning  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  "  how  could  you  add  to  my  miseries  by  the  story  of 
her  death  ?  But  it  matters  not ;  my  pleasure  at  finding  her 
again  is  more  than  a  recompense  for  the  pain." 
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"  As  to  your  question,"  replied  Jenkinson,  "  that  is  easily 
answered.  I  thought  the  only  probable  means  of  freeing  you 
from  prison,  was  by  submitting  to  the  'Squire,  and  consenting 
to  his  marriage  with  the  other  young  lady.  But  these  you  had 
vowed  never  to  grant  while  your  daughter  was  living ;  there 
was  therefore  no  other  method  to  bring  things  to  bear  but  by 
persuading  you  that  she  was  dead.  I  prevailed  on  your  wife 
to  join  in  the  deceit,  and  we  have  not  had  a  fit  opportunity  of 
undeceiving  you  till  now." 

In  the  whole  assembly  now  there  only  appeared  two  faces 
that  did  not  glow  with  transport.  Mr.  ThornhilTs  assurance 
had  entirely  forsaken  him :  he  now  saw  the  gulph  of  infamy 
and  want  before  him,  and  trembled  to  take  the  plunge.  He 
therefore  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  and  in  a  voice  of 
piercing  misery  implored  compassion.  Sir  William  was  going 
to  spurn  him  away,  but  at  my  request  he  raised  him,  and  after 
pausing  a  few  moments,  "  Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  ingratitude," 
cried  he,  "  deserve  no  tenderness ;  yet  thou  shall  not  be 
entirely  forsaken,  a  bare  competence  shall  be  supplied  to 
support  the  wants  of  life,  but  not  its  follies.  This  young  lady, 
thy  wife,  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  a  third  part  of  that 
fortune  which  once  was  thine,  and  from  her  tenderness  alone 
thou  art  to  expect  any  extraordinary  supplies  for  the  future." 
He  was  going  to  express  his  gratitude  for  such  kindness  in  a 
set  speech ;  but  the  Baronet  prevented  him  by  bidding  him 
not  aggravate  his  meanness,  which  was  already  but  too 
apparent.  He  ordered  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  gone, 
and  from  all  his  former  domestics  to  choose  one  such  as  he 
should  think  proper,  which  was  all  that  should  be  granted  to 
attend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  left  us,  Sir  William  very  politely  stept  up  to 
his  new  niece  with  a  smile,  and  wished  her  joy.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Miss  Wilmot  and  her  father;  my  wife  too 
kissed  her  daughter  with  much  affection,  as,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  now  made  an  honest  woman  of.  Sophia 
and  Moses  followed  in  turn,  and  even  our  benefactor  Jenkinson 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  that  honour.  Our  satisfaction 
seemed  scarce  capable  of  increase.     Sir  William,  whose 
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greatest  pleasure  was  in  doing  good,  now  looked  round  with 
a  countenance  open  as  the  sun,  and  saw  nothing  but  joy  in  the 
looks  of  all  except  that  of  my  daughter  Sophia,  who,  for  some 
reasons  we  could  not  comprehend,  did  not  seem  perfectly 
satisfied.  "  I  think  now,"  cried  he,  with  a  smile,  "  that  all  the 
company  except  one  or  two  seem  perfectly  happy.  There  only 
remains  an  act  of  justice  for  me  to  do.  You  are  sensible,  Sir." 
continued  he  turning  to  me,  "  of  the  obligations  we  both  owe 
Mr.  Jenkinson ;  and  it  is  but  just  we  should  both  reward  liim 
for  it.  Miss  Sophia  will,  I  am  sure,  make  him  very  happy, 
and  he  shall  have  from  me  five  hundred  pounds  as  her  fortune, 
and  upon  this  I  am  sure  they  can  live  very  comfortably  toge- 
ther.   Come,  Miss  Sophia,  what  say  you  to  this  match  of  my 

making?    Will  you  have  him?"  My  poor  girl  seemed 

almost  sinking  into  her  mother's  arms  at  the  hideous  proposal. 

— "  Have  him,  Sir  !  "  cried  she  faintly.    "  No,  Sir,  never."  

"  What,"  cried  he  again,  "  not  have  Mr.  Jenkinson,  your 
benefactor,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  five  hundred  pounds 

and  good  expectations ! "  "  I  beg,  Sir,"  returned  she, 

scarce  able  to  speak,  "  that  you'll  desist,  and  not  make  me  so 

very  wretched."  "  Was  ever  such  obstinacy  known,"  cried 

he  again,  "  to  refuse  a  man  whom  the  family  has  such  infinite 
obligations  to,  who  has  preserved  your  sister,  and  who  has  five 

hundred  pounds  !     What,   not  have  him  !  "  "  No,  Sir, 

never,"  replied  she  angrily,  "  I'd  sooner  die  first."  "  If 

that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  will  not  have  him — 
I  think  I  must  have  you  myself."  And  so  sayyig,  he  caught 
her  to  his  breast  with  ardour.  "  My  loveliest,  my  most 
sensible  of  girls,"  cried  he,  "  how  could  you  ever  think  your 
own  Burchell  could  deceive  you,  or  that  Sir  William  Thornhill 
could  ever  cease  to  admire  a  mistress  that  loved  him  for 
himself  alone  ?  I  have  for  some  years  sought  for  a  woman, 
who  a  stranger  to  my  fortune  could  think  that  I  had  merit  as  a 
man.  After  having  tried  in  vain,  even  amongst  the  pert  and 
the  ugly,  how  great  at  last  must  be  my  rapture  to  have  made 
a  conquest  over  such  sense  and  such  heavenly  beauty."  Then 
turning  to  Jenkinson,  "As  I  cannot,  Sir,  part  with  this  young 
lady  myself,  for  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  cut  of  my  face, 
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all  the  recompense  I  can  make  is  to  give  you  her  fortune,  and 
you  may  call  upon  my  steward  to-morrow  for  five  hundred 
pounds."  Thus  we  had  all  our  compliments  to  repeat,  and 
Lady  Thornhill  underwent  the  same  round  of  ceremony  that 
her  sister  had  done  before.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  William's 
gentleman  appeared  to  tell  us  that  the  equipages  were  ready  to 
carry  us  to  the  inn,  where  every  thing  was  prepared  for  our 
reception.  My  wife  and  I  led  the  van,  and  left  those  gloomy 
mansions  of  sorrow.  The  generous  Baronet  ordered  forty 
pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Wilmot, 
induced  by  his  example,  gave  half  that  sum.  We  were  received 
below  by  the  shouts  of  the  villagers,  and  I  saw  and  shook 
by  the  hand  two  or  three  of  my  honest  parishioners  who  were 
among  the  number.  They  attended  us  to  our  inn,  where  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided,  and  coarser  provisions 
were  distributed  in  great  quantities  among  the  populace. 

After  supper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted  by  the  alternation 
of  pleasure  and  pain  wjiich  they  had  sustained  during  the  day, 
I  asked  permission  to  withdraw,  and  leaving  the  company  in 
the  midst  of  their  mirth,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  I 
poure'd  out  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  joy  as  well  as 
of  sorrow,  and  then  slept  undisturbed  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  I  awaked  I  found  my  eldest 
son  sitting  by  my  bedside,  who  came  to  increase  my  joy  with 
another  turn  of  fortune  in  my  favour.  First  having  released 
me  from  the  settlement  that  I  had  made  the  day  before  in  his 
favour,  he  let  me  know  that  my  merchant  who  had  failed  in 
town  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  there  had  given  up  effect? 
to  a  much  greater  amount  than  what  was  due  to  his  creditors. 
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My  boy's  generosity  pleased  me  almost  as  much  as  this 
unlooked-for  good  fortune.  But  I  had  some  doubts  whether  I 
ought  in  justice  to  accept  his  offer.  While  I  was  pondering 
upon  this,  Sir  William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts.  His  opinion  was,  that  as  my  son  was  already 
possessed  of  a  very  affluent  fortune  by  his  marriage,  I  might 
accept  his  offer  without  any  hesitation.  His  business,  however, 
was  to  inform  me  that  as  he  had  the  night  before  sent  for  the 
licenses,  and  expected  them  every  hour,  he  hoped  that  I  would 
not  refuse  my  assistance  in  making  all  the  company  ha]$y  that 
morning.  A  footman  entered  while  we  were  speaking,  to  tell 
us  that  the  messenger  was  returned,  and  as  I  was  by  this  time 
ready  I  went  down,  where  I  found  the  whole  company  as  merry 
as  affluence  and  innocence  could  make  them.  However,  as 
they  were  now  preparing  for  a  very  solemn  ceremony,  their 
laughter  entirely  displeased  me.  I  told  them  of  the  grave, 
becoming,  and  sublime  deportment  they  should  assume  upon 
this  mystical  occasion,  and  read  them  tw.o  homilies  and  a  thesis 
of  my  own  composing,  in  order  to  prepare  them.  Yet  they 
still  seemed  perfectly  refractory  and  ungovernable.  Even  as 
we  were  going  along  to  church,  to  which  I  led  the  way,  all 
gravity  had  quite  forsaken  them,  and  I  was  often  tempted  to 
turn  back  in  indignation.  In  church  a  new  dilemma  arose, 
which  promised  no  easy  solution.  This  was  which  couple 
should  be  married  first ;  my  son's  bride  warmly  insisted  that 
Lady  Thornhill  (that  was  to  be)  should  take  the  lead ;  but  this 
the  other  refused  with  equal  ardour,  protesting  she  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  for  the  world.  The  argument  was 
supported  for  some  time  between  both  with  equal  obstinacy 
and  good  breeding.  But  as  I  stood  all  this  time  with  my  book 
ready,  I  was  at  last  quite  tired  of  the  contest,  and  shutting  it, 
"  I  perceive,"  cried  I,  "  that  none  of  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
married,  and  I  think  we  had  as  good  go  back  again ;  for  I 

suppose  there  will  be  no  business  done  here  to-day."  This 

at  once  reduced  them  to  reason.  The  Baronet  and  his  lady 
were  first  married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely  partner. 

J  had  previously  that  morning  given  orders  that  a  coach 
should  be  sent  for  my  honest  neighbour  Fiamborough  and  his 
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family,  by  which  means,  upon  our  return  to  the  inn,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs  alighted  before 
us.  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave  his  hand  to  the  eldest,  and  my  son 
Moses  led  up  the  other  (and  I  have  since  found  that  he  has 
taken  a  real  liking  to  the  girl,  and  my  consent  and  bounty  he 
shall  have,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  demand  them).  We 
were  no  sooner  returned  to  the  inn  but  numbers  of  my 
parishioners,  hearing  of  my  success,  came  to  congratulate  me, 
but  among  the  rest  were  those  who  rose  to  rescue  me,  and 
whom  I  formerly  rebuked  with  such  sharpness.  I  told  the  story 
to  Sir  William,  my  son-in-law,  who  went  out  and  reproved 
them  with  great  severity ;  but  finding  them  quite  disheartened 
by  his  harsh  reproof,  he  gave  them  half-a-guinea  a  piece  to 
drink  his  health  and  raise  their  dejected  spirits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  very  genteel  entertain- 
ment, which  was  dressed  by  Mr.  ThornhilTs  cook.  And  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe  with  respect  to  that  gentle- 
man, that  he  now  resides  in  quality  of  companion  at  a  relation's 
house,  being  very  well  liked  and  seldom  sitting  at  the  side-table, 
except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the  other ;  for  they  make  no 
stranger  of  him.  His  time  is  pretty  much  taken  up  in  keeping 
his  relation,  who  is  a  little  melancholy,  in  spirits,  and  in  learning 
to  blow  the  French  horn.  My  eldest  daughter,  however,  still 
remembers  him  with  regret ;  and  she  has  even  told  me,  though 
I  make  a  great  secret  of  it,  that  when  he  reforms  she  may  be 
brought  to  relent. 

But  to  return,  for  I  am  not  apt  to  digress  thus,  when  we 
were  to  sit  down  to  dinner  our  ceremonies  were  going  to  be 
renewed.  The  question  was  whether  my  eldest  daughter,  as 
being  a  matron,  should  not  sit  above  the  two  young  brides,  but 
the  debate  was  cut  short  by  my  son  George,  who  proposed  that 
the  company  should  sit  indiscriminately,  every  gentleman  by 
his  lady.  This  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  all, 
excepting  my  wife,  who  I  could  perceive  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied,  as  she  expected  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  carving  all  the  meat  for  all  the 
company.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  good  humour.  I  can't  say  whether  we  had  more  wit  amongst 


